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OFFICE OF THE 

CENSUS COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA. 
Simla, the 4th June 1933. 


fFo 

The Hon'ble Sir HARRY HAIG, K.C.S.I,, C.I.E,, 

Member of the Qovemor-GeneraV s Executive Council, 

Simla. 

Sir, 


I have the honour to submit herewith a report on the census of India taken in 
February 1931. The reports and tables prepared for individual Provinces and States 
have already been published, since the necessary material is available in detail 
provindaUy before it can be compiled for the whole of India. These provincial and state 
volumes vnU be foutvd to deal in particular with points which I have been able only 
to treat in general, and the method I have followed for the most jiart has been to examine 
for myself the figures for India as a whole and then to turn to the provincial reports 
*o point a moral or adorn the tale, but the conclusions formed a nd the opinions expressed 
are my oam. 

This India volume consists of five parts, (i) my report {together with that of the 
actuary, Mr. L. S. Vaidyanalhan), (ii) the statistical tables for India, (Hi) a collection 
of papers of ethnographical interest, (iv) the social and IHiguistic maps for India and 
the Provinces bound separately and (v) an administrative report, the two latter volumes 
being intended primarily for departmental use. In submitting it, it is my fortunate 
duty to bring formally to your notice the able series of the 1931 Census Reports 
already mentioned, which are numbered indeed after this volume but have appeared 
before it. I have therefore the honour tp recommend with confidence to your perusal not 
this report but the other twenty-seven, and to be 


Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. H. HUTTON, 

Census Commissioner for India. 
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INTRODUCTiON. 

At the very outset of this Keport I find it incumbent on me to depart from 
precedent and to begin with acknowledgments, first of all, as is fit, to* the people 
of India themselves whose good sense, good citizenship and general co-operation 
made the taking of the census possible, but most of all perhaps to that great body 
of some two million unpaid enumerators by whom the census was actually taken 
and without whom it could not have been taken, many of whom were out of pocket 
by the taking and many of whom carried out their work under circum^ances of 
opposition, interference and general unpopularity. The greatest credit is due 
to them, and that, and a sanad of printed paper, is the only reward that most of 
them have had . The taking of the pecennial census in India involves the co-operation 
of more than one-sixth of the world’s population over an area of ne^itly two 
million square miles in a combined response to organised enquiry, and the expense 
would be prohibitive if all the services rendered were paid. Moreover enumerators’ 
duties were often as onerous pliysically as they frequently were morally. While 
city enumerators had generally to take larger blocks than usual since enumerators 
were harder to come by, those in rural areas often had to cover long distances ; 
in Baluchistan the average enumerator had a bloc^k of square miles (in the 
tribal areas 1 ,460) in which to find his fifty houses, as a ‘ village ’ was often a 
moving encampment of two or three tents with an average area of 36 square miles 
to itself* 

Acknowledgments are due likewise to the other links in the chain of 
or ga n isa ti on . Sup er visors , C ha rge Super i ntende n ts , Distr i ct Census Officers , D istrict' 

Magistrates are all part of the necessary machinery and no whit less essential tlian 

the eniimerator, and in their case the census came as an extra— a piece of 

gratuitous and troublesome overtime work added to their usual duties in many 

places already onerous and trying above tlie ordinapr by reason of political 

agitation. For this census like that of 1921 had the misfortune to coincide with 

a wave of non-co-operation, and the march of Mr. Gandhi arid his corUrabandisUxs 

to invest the salt-pana of Dharasana synchronized with the opening of census 

operations. The blessing whicli he gave to the census at the last minute in 1921 

was this time wanting, and, tliough he himself is not ktiown to have issued any 

advice to boycott the census, it seemed good to some other Confess leaders to do 

so, as, although they do not seem to have regarded a census as objectionable in itself, 

the opportunity for harassing government seemed too gocMi to be missed, and 

January 11th, 1931, was notified by the Congress Committee to be observed as 

Censris Boycott Sunday. This boycott was not, however, taken up with any real 

enthusiasm and, except in the Gujarat cities of Ahmadabad, Broach and Surat 

and some smaller municipalities like Ghatkopar and Villa parle, had very little 

ultimate effect on the taking of the census ; but the petty annoyances, resignations 

and interferences with the preparations for final enumeration very greatly 

increased the work, the responsibilities and the anxieties of local officers in charge 

of census work, including as they did not only revenue officers of all grades 

and village schoolmasters but police, magistrates, paid and honorary, railway 

officials, forest officers, port officers, ministerial officers in government offictts, 

municipal* officers and many others* On the other hand no less trouble was 

caused in some places by an excess of the zeal on the part of all parties to 

register as many adherents as ] possible in view of the possibility of a communal 

franchise based on the census returns. This was ]>artk'ularly the case in 

the Punjab, where the exterior castea, badgered first by one party then by 

another to return themselves as 8ikhs, Hinthis or Muslims as the ease might be, 

labelled themselves Ad Dliarmi^ or adherents of the original religion, and so addedlP^tidar.COm 

to the number of r^digions returned in the census schedules. So high did feeling 

run over the return of religion in the Punjab that disputes as to whether a man 

was Ad Dharnii or Sikh led to a number of affrays and at least to one homicide. 

Politics were also t^oubie^so^le in the borders of Orissa where a pan-Oriya 
propaganda, carried on to an extent calculated to frustmte its own purposes, 
engendered a corresponding conn ter- propaganda, all detrimental to census taking. 

Special measures were neededMii Madras and much additional work caused to the 
Superintendent of that province and in a less degree also to the Superintendents of 
M2SCC lx 
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X INTRODUCmON- 

Beugalj Bihar and Orisaa and the Central Provineea. Other provinces experienced 
, th^ nsual difiioultiea that attend census taking in India. In one the Bhib for instance 
would not have their houses numbered on superstitious grounds, while in Burma 
householders objected on artistic grounds. In the Shan States the thirteenth and 
last survivor of a pre-annexation raid happened to occupy the thirteenth house 
in a block. • As the enumerator inconsiderately refused to rearrange the numbers, 
he decided that his was up indeed, went forth into the jungle and committed haraldri . 

In less law-abiding places the disposition was rather towards^ disembowelling the 
enumerator than the enumerated, while the effacing of census numbers was a minor 
^fEculty that was particularly troublesome in 1931. Here and there wild beasts 
interfered instead of wild men, and the Administrator of Bastar State, when 
inspecting census work on the night itself, was attacked by a tiger, which sprang 
on to the bonnet of his ear, but finding the pace and the radiator too hot for him 
failed to make an end either of the insxiector or his inspection. 

Difficulties notwithstanding, the census was taken at the appointed time and 
a complete return was received from all places except Ahmadabad in Gujarat. The 
retorns for some other towns in Gujarat, Broach and Surat, were probably 
defective, but, as received from the municipalities concerned, were ostensibly correct. 

In the case of Ahmadabad the census was not completed and the number actually 
enumerated was estimated to be some seventy-five to seventy- six thousand short 
of the real total ; according to the census since taken by the Ahmadabad 
Municij>ality itself the deficiency was nearly the double of my estimate. In 
Burma a rebellion broke out between the preliminary and the filial enumeration. 

It interfered with the latter in at least one district but with the former hardly at all. 

In the Census Abstract published for Parliament I based my estimates of the error 
caused in the census enumeration by Oongreas activities on the very carefully 
estimated error worked out by the Census Superintendent of Bombay for that 
province which came to -04 per cent.; this T doubled for the whole of India arriving 
at a niaxinium deficiency of ■ 085 per cent, in the Indian figures. If the Ahmadabad 
Municipality return be accepted and the deficiency be re-calculated accordingly the 
error still w^orks out at only ■ 1 per cent, for the total population of India, This of 
course refers to any deficiency caused by the clash of politics with the census. 

Other inaccuracies, whatever the amount, are likely to be fairly constant from 
census to census ; the error in the numerical count has been put at a maximum 
of one per inille and is probably less. The Census Commissioner in 1921 estimated 
the percentage of error in" recording sex and religion at about one per cent.; I doubt 
myself if it is nearly as high as this, but otherwise his estimates probably hold good 
of this census also. Owing to the Sarda Act however there has been a definite 
decrease of accuracy in the record of civil condition, and T estimate the error in this 
respect to be not less than » 6 per cent, and probably higher. Fortunately it seems 
possible to allocate with safety atdeast the greater part of this error to deliberately 
inaccurate returns of ‘ unmarried ’ instead of ' married * for girls married during 
1931 in contravention of the age-limits imposed by the Marriage Restraint Act, 

Error in classification after the return has been made is quite a different thing from 

error in record and it is extremely difficult to form any estimate of its extent. The 

entries in the schedules are copied on to slijis, omitting the block, circle and charge 

numbers and of course the personal names, and are then sorted into sets of labelled 

pigeon-holes aiul counted for the figures which constitute the tables. Different 

colours are used for different religions and each slip is stamped or printed with a 

symbol to denote sex. These symbols i*i 1931 were amplified by hand to signify 

civil condition. It was found quicker to add to the symbolthan to have previously 

market! symbols from which the correct one bad to be selected, a course which 

involved a choice of six according to sex and, civil condition for each individual 

slip. Probably also tJie practice of altering by hand involves less error tlian 

that of selection when the tendency will be for the copyist, who must turn q^telpatidar.COm 

minimum number of slips and is paid in part at any rate by outturn, to fill up the 

wrong slip rather than to waste time by changing it when wrongly selected.. In 

any case there is room for error in slip copying and for error again in sorting, though 

careful supervision at both stages may keep it down to a very small margin, A 

certain difficulty and anomaly was also introduced into tabulatiou by the fact that 

the Burma figures were tabulated on a different syatom from that followed in India 

pr^er. The method of tabulating by religion has never been found very suitable 

in Burma and on this occasion w as abandoned for tabulation by race in the interests 
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of that province, but at the cost of some inconsistencies in the presentation of tiia 
India figures. 

on error has led me aside before making my acknowledgmonti 
to the census officers of provinces and states, of whom a list will be found in Chapter 
I* It seemed to me that their work as a whole was admirable* Several had special 
difficulties Captain J^llam in the North-West Frontier Province, IJt. Turner in 
the United. Provinces, Hr. Porter in Bengal and Mr. Shoobeit in the Central 
Provinces all experienced difficulties in organising their enumeration on account of 
political agitation ; and Nhan Sahib Ahmad Hasan Khan in the Punjab had his 
trouble when the actual emimeration took place j even in Delhi his enumerators 
found their house numbers obliterated and their movements obstructed. 

Mr. Dracup in Bombay had to contend with the most difficult and troublesome 
situations of all on account of the anti -census campaign in (rujarat. Bombay has a 
bad reputation for breaking the health of her Census Superintendents. The first 
Superintendent in 1911 broke down after the enumeration was over and the 
early death of the 1921 Superintendent must be imputed at any rate in part to the 
strain of that cen.sus* Mr* Dracup managed to carry on till the compilation 
was almost finished and Ins reports begun (for the Bombay post involved writing 
two additional n^ports, one for the Western Inilia States Agency, the other for the 
Bombay Cities), but his health could not stand it ; he siifEered the chagrin of being 
beaten on the post, and had to make over hia material to Mr* Sorley. More 
provinces than usual were handicapped by similar changes. In Bihar and Orissa 
Mr, Scotland’s health broke down very early in the operations and his work 
was taken over by Mr* Laf'ey who had a very uphill task indeed to get liis census to 
synchronize, as he came in at a critical stage which found him unfamiliar with tlie 
early part of tfie work and at which the j^reparations for enumeration had fallen 
sadly into arrears as tfie inevitable result of Mr, Bcotland’s ill-1 lealth. lii the 
North-A\'e8t Frontier Province C'aptain Mallam lasted like Mr. l^racup till his report 
was part writti^n ; at the earlier stages he was more than once taken away from 
his census work for a<iniinistrative ends and but for these diversions would probably 
have finished single-handled ; as it was, Mr* Dundas had like Mr. Sorley the 
difficult task of witing a report on a census of which he had seen nothing but the 
materials collected in the course of operations in wliich he liad taken no part at all. 

Mr. 8hoobert in the Centra! l^ovinces and Berar was likewise hampered by being 
abstracted from liis census work for administrative necessities for an inconveniently 
long period at tin early stage of the operations and was delayed by illness towards 
their close. Hai Bahadur An ant Ram in Kashmir had tlic disadl vantage of not 
having been in charge of the census from the start of operations and Khan Bahadur 
Oul Muhammad Khan in Baluchistan was taken away before he had finished to be 
Wazir-i-Azam of Kalat Rtate and liad to write his report while performing the 
onerous duties of Ins vizi crate. Colonel ('ole with Rajputana and Ajmer-Mcrwara, 

Mr. Porter with liengal and the City of Calcutta and Khan Sahib Ahmad Hasan. 
Khan with the Punjab ami i^elhi all had two Reports to write instead of one. 

Special difficulties were experienced in Madras and in a lesser degree in Assam 
and also in Bihar and Orissa and more or less in all provinces as a result of tlie cjhange 
in system, which actually took place in 1921 Init tlie full effect.^ of which were not 
experienced until this cen.sus, by wdiicb all costs were made debitable to the Central 
Governments. The local expenscis of enumeration, including the travelling allowances 
of all local officf^rs doing census work in addition to their ordinary duties, 
and including station cry ^ stamps and so forth required in mofussil operations, 
had all been charged hitherto to the expenses of general administration, much the 
most convenient and economical way of dealing with small itenrs extremely difficult 
to disentangle from others where no separate organisation existed ; and ^wing to 
their being merged in general administration no separate recorrl of the expenditure 
was extant* In 1931 the operations were carried out precisely as hef^eipj^Aj 
and the methods used by local officers at previous censuses wore iLsed aga^ 

It was not til! afterw^ards that it was discovered that serious liabilities had 
been incurred in the matter of travelling allowances to meet which no provision 
had been made in budgetting. District Officers had little enough time to 
spare for the census in any case, and the general tendency was in many 
cases to take the position that this was a central charge, let the central 
authorities see to it. Moreover, many of the claims were submitted at a date 
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which though admissible for ordinary audit purposes was so long after the 
journeys had taken place that any check of the claim was made extremely difficult. 
MilfYeatts in Madras received no fewer than 26,000 unanticipated bills for trayeUing 
allowances amounting in all to approximately Hs. 3,00^000, many of them 
claims received during 1932 for iourneya undertaken in 1931.'^ Many of these bills 
contained claims relating to a whole charge or even taluk, and the actual number 
of personal claims involved was greatly in excess, of course, of the mere total of 
bills. By subjecting each bill to the strictest persoival scrutiny in the light of the 
actual expenses probably incurred Mr. Yeatta w'as able to reduce the total actually 
paid to lls. 1,30,000, but it was only by ruthlessly cutting down the claima to the 
amount by which claimants were likely to have been actually out of pocket, a 
course of action only made possible by the fact that Mr. Yeatts himself had never 
drawn niore than his actual out of pocket expenses when touring, whatever the 
rules allowed him to draw above that. Both he and Mr. Mullan in Assam must 
have incurred no little odium in the course of their prmiiiig of travelhng allowance 
bills for the extent and nature of which they were in no way to blame, as they 
had not even been in a position to prepare their own budgets, since the provincial 
budgets for the year of enumeration were all prepared by local governments 
before superintendents took over charge, and there was in any case no separate 
record of the very considerable sums spent in this way from provincial revenues 
in 1921, 

It was another of the misfortunes of the 1931 census that it coincided with a 
fall in revenue and a perio<i of economic depression which made the most rigorous 
economy r>eccssary and which left me no choice but to cut all expenditure as fine 
as ]>ossible and to goad my Census Superintendents unremittingly in an attempt 
to finish sooner and spend less. Their responses were loyal and whole hearted, 
and in almost every province the actual cost of the census per head censused 
has been appreciably reduced, if those items be excluded which never appeared 
in the accounts of 1921. These items not only included the travelling allowance 
of local officers, jjreviously debited to general administration and the provincial 
revenues, as well as stamps, stationery and other items used in district offices and 
similarly debited, but al^ included all pay of officers whether Provincial or 
Imperial who were deputed to the Census Uepartment, as well as their leave pay 
earned during theii' census service, passage contributions and so forth. In some 
cases the budget of this census has even been debited with the leave pay of officers 
who served the department in 1921 or earlier but not in 1 931 at alL Wages had all 
increased since 1921 and the cost of printing to the census has been enormously 
enhanced, in some cases by two hundred }>er cent, or more, as the result of a change in 
the method of costing. Under the old method the overhead charges were not debited 
at ail to the census when the printing was done, as most of it is, in Government 
presses. It will be seen at once, therefore that a very large part of the increase 
in the gross cost of the census, approximately Rs. 48,76,000 in 1931 against 
Rs* 40,00,000 in 1921, is an increase on ]>aper only. As nearly as can be reckoned 
the actual net expenditure incurred for the 1931 census which is comijarable with the 
exjvendituie on that of 1921, excluding items not then charged to the census budget, 
amounts to lis. 40,13,000, and when this is reduced to the cost per thousand of per- 
sons censused, which is the only fair standard of com]jarison, the 1931 census comes 
quite creditably through the test having cost only lis. 12*8 per thousand persons 
censused as comx>ared to Rs. 14 per thousand in 1921, The cost of the census of 
England and Wales in 1921 was £9-5-6 per thousand (about Bs. 124 of Indian 
money) “ exclusive of the exi>enditurc on printing, stationery, maps, etc/’, the 
exclusion of which from the costs of the Indian census would reduce the cost per 
thousand to Its. 13 "3, while the census of Northern Ireland in 1926 cost over 
£15-6-4 per thousand inclusive of printing, etc., that is Rs. 202 per thousand aa 
compared to India’s Rs. 14 inclusive. The census of India therefore is not only 
by far the most extensive census operation in the world but, besides being one of 
quickest, it is probably the cheapest. Even so the cost is no inconsiderable item 
at a time when the difficulty of restricting expenditure to the limits imposed by 
dwindling revenue is so difficult that many countries decided to dispense entirely 
with the census due in 1931 ; and it was therefore necessary to exercise a very 
parsimonious economy, and I owe to all Census Superintendents and likewise to 
their- administrative, office and compiling staff not only my acknowledgmentB 
for their ungrudging co-operation but also my apologies for driving them at a pace 
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which faaa admitted of closing down the department Kome seven months earlier ij^n 
Tisuah down their estimates to the finest possible margin compatiMe 

wim^re^OTSbre^%iciency. The work of a provincial census officer in India, 
ad done against time, against expenditure, and without holidays, is far from the, 
pleasant occupation which its interest would make it were the need for speed and 
economy leas exacting. 

In spite of this there has been no falling off in the quality of the reports which 
well maintain the high standard set by past series. The Andamans and Nicobars 
Report reflects Mr. Bonington's lifelong acquaintance with the forests of those 
islands and their shy, little-known inhabitants ; Colonel Cole brought to the 
Rajputaiia volume a knowledge of the Rajputs and their clans acquired not only 
regimen tally but in the course of several years as Recruiting Officer for Rajput 
battalions ; he also showed a commendable despatch an<] but for his press would 
ha^^'e finished even earlier than he did. The other autliors of British India Re]>orts 
are all executive oflicer.s in the Imperial or provincial ser\'ices and the outlook of 
the settlement officer is conspicuous among tlicni tliroughcuit the series, from 
Mr. Mullan's livel^^ volume on Assam (also one of the flnst to be j>ublished) to 
Mr. Turner’s exceptionally full and detailed report on the United Provinces. Their 
several qualities may frequently be inforred from the ex<'cr[>ts given freely in this 
volume, and where ail liave r<^achcd a high standard it would seem invidious to 
di.scriminatc. The reports of ZVlessrs. Bonington, Bhoobert and Lacey all contain 
interesting ethnographical material ; Mr. Yeatts' particularly well wrvtieu volume 
ia noticeable for his treatmei^t of infirmities, and Mr. Porter's for a new attack upon 
the population prtddfun and for an interesting ac<^ouMt. of the processes of cjcrtain 
decaying rural industries. In Burma and in Bombay Messr.'^. Bennison and Bor ley 
have brought to the census the experience gaincfl in the study of social and economic 
questions, and Khan Haliib Ahmad iLasair Khan has opened the volume on Delhi, 
new to the series, with a conspectus tjf the capital’s historic past. Among the 
States and Agencies the RajjHitana volume has already been mentioned, as also 
Messrs. Uracup and Boiley's on the Wc^stern India Btates, another new addition to 
the series, while Mr, Venkatatdiar has filled in somewhat of a hiatus in the census 
accounts of the pcmnsula with his exceptioually interesting rqiort on Central 
India. 

The States that contribute se]jaratc volumes pay independently for tlieir own 
operations and the total coat of tlieir census. Owing to this fact I was fortunate 
enough to be sparetl the unjileasant task of reducing budgets, hut the exigencies of 
the India work compelled me in some cases to keep hurrying their Census 
Commissioners during the compilation stage, and my acknowledgments^ are due 
to the latter no less than to the Census Buijerintondcnts iri British India for their 
eflorts to comply with mi impatience which tlicy may well have regarded as 
untimely, and whicli must certainly have been inconvenient at any rate to Rai 
Bahadur Anant Ram in Kashmir, who had to finish off his census at a time of 
political and economic disturbance with a flepleted and inadequate staff. Of the 
other states' Census Commissioners Mr. Gliulani Aliim^d Khan in Hyderabad and 
Mr. Rang Lai in G’walior have approached their subject from the administrative 
points of view like most of the Census Superintendents in British India, Mr. Khan 
mcidentally adding to our knowledge of the Chenelius, while Jlr. Venkatesa Iyengar 
in Mysore has given another detailed account of processes of declining industries. 

Mr, Sankara Menon in Cochin Jias written a thoughtful rejiort as an educationist, a 

calling unrepresented in the British series. In Travancore Dr. Pillai has to his 

credit an admirably produced report embodying not only a brief economic survey 

of the state hut a good deal of fresh information as to the vanishing tribes and 

disappearing industries of a st^te which is so advanced that he was able to make 

a useful experiment in compilation by the employment, as in Cochin, of women as 

sorters and slip -copyists, and very efficient they proved. The outstanding report 

among the states is again that of ^Ir. Mukerjea on Baroda who is to be congratulatcdllpatidar.com 

not onl 3 r on his admirable presentation of material but on the extreme rapiditv 

with which he produced so comprehensive a volume. Hi.s previous experience in 

1921 has been put to the best account and I have myself taken advantages! it, 

particularly in the arrangement of fertility figures. He is also responsible for an 

mnovation in enumeration by billets indivulu^ which may very well bear much 

fruit at the next census of India. 

To Mr. Trousdell and Mr. G older of the Government of India Press in Simla 
I owe both acknowledgments for their patience and despatch, and apologies for 
M220C 
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the inconvenience catisad by repeated calls for fresh proofs of altered tables, while 
I have to thank Mr. Carter of the Government of India Press in Delhi as well as 
rf Mr. Golder for much very useful advice and assistance. To Colonel A, J* H. Russell, 
then Public Health Commissioner, I owe the diagrams of vital statistics and 
information on several points in Chapter VII. To several others, to more indeed than 
I can mention here, T owe acknowledgments of some kind for advice, information 
or critic isifi. Mr. L. S. Vaidyanathan of the Oriental Government Security Life 
Assurance Company, Bombay, who has contributed the most comprehensive 
actuarial examination of the Indian age Tcturns yet attempted and the life tables 
based on them. Dr. B. S. Culm of the Anthropological Brancli of the Zoological Survey 
of India, who carried out for this census n detailed antbropomctiical survey of certaiii 
castes and tribes and w'ho has contributed his valuable analysis of their physical 
choractcristics to the volume of ethnographical appendices, Colonel H. B. Seymour 
Sew'ell, Director of the sain e Department, Rai Eehadur Ramaprasad Chanda and 
Mr. E* J. H* Mackay, both of the Archaeological Survey, have ell helped me with 
information and friendly ciiticisn^ and to Dr* Gulia again I ow-e the drawings 
of the Bayana, Sialkot and Nal cratiia that appear in Chapter XIT. Mr, Yeatts 
has added to my obligation to him by his assistance in proof reading* 

My final but far from least weighty acknowledgments are due first to my owm 
office, to whose ungrudging co-operation is due the early completion of the report, 
particularly to the Superintendent Mr. A. K, Chitnis, to whose statistical experience 
and careful scrutiny of figures must be attributed whatever degree of acetiracy 
their presentation Iiere can claim, to-the liead compiler. Mi', F, B* Wright and his 
second l^Ir. Mullicrkar, who are primarily responsible for the compilation of Fart II ; 
and then to my predecessors, to Sir Kdward Gait in particular, whose work in 
previous flecudes has done so miudi to simplify mine in this* The conception of the 
social maps was due to a scheme for a population map of India evolved by Colonel 
Tandy in 1921 and here modified and adapted to suit small scale maps and a high 
density of population ; the idea of the linguistic maps and the record of bilingualism 
first occiuTcd to me in tlic course of corresjiondence with Colonel T. C* Hodson, now 
Wyse Professor of Antlirojiology in Cambridge. The Gorman anthropologist, 

Baron von Eickstedt, suggested a series of maps which would show the population 
of each village^ by caste and religion in coloured j>oints of varyit^g shaj^e and size. 

The systi ni i.s an admirable one wdiicli would if applied to India give a meet valuable 
and interesting ict ord, but tiie cost of producing series of maps on the large scale 
recessaiy to show every village ^vith its inhabitants by castes or tribes was in itself 
obviously jjrohibitiA e, aj>art from the time and labour involved in compiling the 
statistics of cas^te by viliuges* 

A word of apology is <lue oii the c'oiitonts of tl\ia report* The opportunities of a 
census of India come if at all liut once to most of us, and 1 am only too conscious of 
opportunity neglected, for I have left undone that which I ought to have done and I 
have done much less than I should like to have done. Res anfftista civitatis is my 
defence ; 1 should be the first to admit it inadequate, but the imperative necessity 
for a rigid economy made any departure from and still more any enlargement of the 
known ai'id familiar x^aths dangerous as well as uxtremely difficult. As it was, 
some of the material actually collected in the enumeration schedules had to be left 
uncopied and un sorted as a measure of retrenchment, and the industrial statistics 
of 1921 were not attemxitcA ; a tally of horsepower, haudlooms and mechanical 
shuttles is hardly a legitimate part of a pox>u]atioii census in any ease, and the 
statistics < an be just as well collected at another time by the Depailment of Industries 
and Labour by means of the circulation of forms unsynchTonised with the census 
schedules. All attem]d to collect a return of the educated unemployed on soi^arate 
schedules wa*^ a fiasco, as thougli large numbers of the schedules were issued very 
few were received back ; the reasons given are various but apathy 'was probably 
the i>j'e\'aiUn g one . 8ucli as tiicy are, both the reasons for the failure and tlie figures ... 
obtained will be foiuid recorded in Chax>ter IX* The returns of age are probably ulCiar.COm 
more accurate than ever before, thank,s to the method of treating the figures 
advocated by Mr. II* G. \\ . Mcikle, as a result of his actuarial examination of the 1921 
returns, and adopted for the first time in 1931. On the other hand the figures of 
urban population in Gujarat and of civil condition must be admitted to bo belo'w 
the previous standard of accuracy, a degeneration due in the one case to Congress 
activities and in the other primarily to the indirect influence of the Sarda Act, but 
also perhaps iii some degr ee to the very same change in the method of sorting and 
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compiling which has so much improved the return of age unqualified by other 
factors. In any case the treatment of eocioiogical features of the population 
of India^j(^|'mneh prejudiced by the absence of any general or compulsoiy 
registration of births, deaths or marriages ; art absence which would go far to 
nullify social legislation such as that implied in the Sard a Act itself, and to 
which attention was drawn by the Age of Consent Committee. The difficulties 
of introducing <iompttlsory r<»gistration are no doubt great, but it ^s not easy 
to see how social legislation can be really cfiectivc without it. Nevertheless some 
attempt has been made at this census to collect figures for the fertility of females of 
different social standing and of various occupations in the hope of throwing some 
much needed light on the rate of reproduction in India. These are censorious 
days and there were not wanting articles in newspapers of the baser sort to suggest 
that the figures of fertility were lieing collected with a view to defaming the people 
of India, It is possiblt* thertdore that critics may be found who will conceive tliat 
they detect in Chapterti III to Vf, or elsewhere in this report, the cloven slots of a 
considered cloacinity, Tt is of course impossible to discuss the growth of population 
without any reference to its health. Those determined to see ill motives will 
be deterred bj no denials, but to those who are not I would offer an assurance 
^w-hich I hope is not needed) that nothing has been set down in malice. In the first 
five <ihapters, except for a page or two on the population jiroblem, I have allowed 
myself to depart as little as possible from the statistics to be examined (no haunts for 
Apollo here) ; in Chapter Vf the social movements and legislation of the decade liave 
called for a short tligression before returning to the figures in (. hapters VII, VIII 
and IX. In the last three Chapters 1 have frankly permitted myself, after examining 
the relative figures, to \^enture ustde to a more speculativ e treatment of race and 
religion. What was for long thtt orthodox view of the history of race and culture in 
India was brilliantly yu'opounded by f^ir Herbert Risley in the Census Report of 1901; 
the work that has be^ui done since makes it probable that there has been a far 
greater degree of continuity in the pre-history of India tlian was then supposed, 
and certain tJiat India w-as not characterised, as iSir Herbert believed, by racial 
or cultiiraJ isolation. Much work has be done before any views on these subjects 
can claim finality, but certain hjTaotheses may fairly be advanced on the material 
accumulated since that census. With the exceptions mentioned I havt^ stayed by 
my statistics, a valley of dry bones it may be, very far from Helicon, and I no 
Ezekiel to clothe them with flesh, content if I have played tlie part of «Joab to hope 
that I tnay at least escape the unhappy recompense meted out to that early numberer 
of peoples. At any rate 1 have m^e no naughty omission of J^evi and Benjamin 
on purpose, and if some of the tale have gone untold they must be few indeed 
when the increase alone since 1921 numbers nearly thirty four millions. ?"or the 
Father of History is proved right again. St -^rXiy^tJs'p he said near tw'enty-f our* 

hundred years ago, vrXii^TOif itm Tniurtniv rwif ttv0paymx>p and this census has 

justified him indeed, for it can be once more stated with some confidence that ^ of 
all the nations that w'e know it is India has the largest populatioir 


Sindck, 

June 4th t 1933. 


J. H, HUTTON. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Distribution and Movement of Population* 

Section i, ^cope of the Report, 

I . The area covered b j the sixth general census of India is approx j mat elj 

identical witli that covered by the census a™. 
of 11>2J and differs litth^ from the area of 
previous occasions from 1881 onwards; 

2j308 sq. miles contain inj? some 34,000 
inhabitant'? have Ijeen added in Burma 
and in the nortli-cast of Assam, while 
on the other liand, six stp miles have been 
lost to Nepal. The statistics therefore 
^ cover the whole empire of India with Burma 
(exclusive of Ojdon and the Maidivea) as 
well as Aden and i^erim Island, but not 
the Kuria ^^Imia Islands'*' and Sokotra, 
which le part of the Aclen Protectorate^ 
admin istiTod from Aden on behalf of the 
Colonial Office, and not part of British 
India. The statistics and the tables do 
not of cjourse cover those parts of the 
peninsula which arc not parts of the British 
Empire, that is to say, Afghanistan, Nepal, 

Bhutan and the French and Portuguese possessions, the area and population 

of which, together with the rate of increase 
since 1921 where available, are shown in 
the marginal tabic. For the rest the scope 
of this f census i^xtcnded to the wliole of 
the pciiinsnla of India, forming what is 
commonly described as a sub-continent 
between long* Cl® and 1 01“ E. and lat. 

{>“ to Some, information has also 

been included woth regard to natives of 
India resident permanently or tempora- 
rily outside the Indian Empire or serving 
on the High Fleaa at the time the ccjisua 
was taken. 

Obviously within an area of such si^e, part of w^hicb is well within the tem- 
perate zone while part is almost equatorial, the diversity of condition both of the 
population and of its emvironment must be very great indeed* Geologically, while 
the peninsula is one of the oldest of the w'orld^s formations, the Himalayas are one 
of the most recent* Not unnaturally therefore there is a great variety of physical 
feature, varying not only from the loftiest mountains of the world to fiats salted by 
every tide* but from sandy deserts with a rainfall of five inches or less in a year in 
the north -w^est to thickly wooded evergreen hills which have never less than 200 
inches and here end there get 500 inches of rain or even more in the east and aouthoo|r»otirlpir rnm 
Again in northern India there are extremes of temperature-^120® of heat dropping ^ 
to cold below freezing point* while in the south the temperature is almost static 

conjecturaJ, snd the imly mfonaAOeii that can be bad About wm 

SmiorNaTAl Offi^r at Aden and it le prinf^ in Part III of thia Report, ainee. althoii*h 
oDt of date It U> be the Jatcet mformAtion AvaiJiblc. The qu^tion of the langoige of SokotTA (onuirlj 

P ^ spoken fuipti^a oniy* is of socEie interoat , an are likoT^Jae liabitB find cuttoms of the popu- 

lmti<^a ^thew islands so^e of whom ,ti Sokotra are cave dwellers ; it ie therefore unfortunJite from m Kientific priSnt 
cf Tjew tijAt no inTesiigation hsi ever appArently b*?en mAde. 

H2J0C ^ 


- 

Area 

in 

aq. miles. 

Populn- 

titin 

1031* 

centAgfi 

of 

lllCitMJSO 
unoe 1021, 

AfghAnutAEi 

260.000 

7,000,000 


BbutAn 

20,000 

280,000 


Nepal 

84,000 

5,000,000 


French liidiA 

190 

280,410 

+ 0-24 

PoTtugaese 

ludtA. 

1,40] 

870,000 

+ 3-70 
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2 I. DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

in its heat and humidity. Ah might be expected the physical features of the inhab- 
itants are no less variable than those of their environments. Any haphazard 
' collection of Indians will* afford types of very different ethnic groups, though the 
composition would vary according to the locality. The number of languages, 
as classified by Sir George Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India and exclusive 
of dialects, is 226 by the returns of 1931 . Creeds may be less numerous, but castes, 
customs and sects must be no less diverse, and the same applies to social, political 
and economic conditions. Thus the peoples to be covered by this report present 
every aspect from that of the latest phase of western civilization to that of the most 
primitive tribes, which, like the Andamanese or like the Kadar or Uralis of southern 
India, still exist by hunting and collecting forest produce without ever apparently 
having reached the stage of agriculture at all. Naturally any report of the census 
of so large and diversified an area must, if it is to be contained in a volume, be of a 
superficial nature, leaving the closer examination of the figures and facts reveal- 
ed oy enumeration to the reports severally undertaken for each of the Provinces 
and larger States. 


Serial no. of volume. Parte uontained. Provinoe. etc., treated. Author. 


Vol. I . . 

voun .. 
FoL m 

Vol. IV . . 

Vol.V .. 
Vol. VI . . 
Vol. vn 
Vol. VUI 


Vol. IX 
Vol. X .. 

Vol. XI 
Vol. XII 
Vol. XllI 
Vol. XIV 
Vol. XV 

Vol. XVI 


(*). Report; (**)• Table#; 
(m). Appendix vol. 

One 

(•). Report; (ti). Tables 
One . • • • 

(*). Report; (**). Tables 
One 

(*). Report ; (»*). Tables 
(*). Report ; (**). Tables ; 

(*»i). Aden 
. . One 
One 

(»). Report ; (*»). Tables 
.. (*). Report ; (»i). Tables 

. . One 

. . (»■). Report ; (*i). Tables 

. . One 

. . One 


India 

Andamatis and Nioobars 

Assam 

Baluchistan 

Bengal 

City of Calcutta 
Bihar and Orissa . . 

Bombay {wUh Adsn) 

Adfn 

Cities of Bombay . . 

Western India States Agency 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Borar 
Coorg 
Madras . . 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
▼inoo. 

Delhi 


J. U. Hutton. 

M. C. C. Bonington. 

C. S. Mullan. 

Gul Muhamma<P 
Khan. 

A. E. Porter. 

A. E. Porter. 

W. G. Lacey. 

A. H. Draoup and H. T. 
Sorley. 

D. 8. Johnston. 

H. T. Sorley. 

A. H. Draoup and H. T. 
Sorley. 

J. J. Bennieon. 

W. H. Shoobert. 

M. 8. Mandanna. 

M. W. M. Yoatts. 

G. L. Mallam and A. D. P. 
Dun das. 

Ahmad Hasan Khan. 


Vol. XVII .. (»)• »(*’)• Tables .. Punjab 


Ahmad Hasan Khan. 


Natural and 

pelltieal 

dlslaienf. 


Vol. XVIII 


(*). Report ; (•*). Tables 


United Provinces of Agra and A. C. Turner. 
Oudh. 


Vol. XIX 
Vol. XX 
Vol. XXI 
Vol. XXII 
Vol. XXIII 
Vol. XXIV 
Vol. XXV 
Vol. XXVI 
Vol. XXVII 
Vol. xxvin 


(•). Report ; (»i). Tables 
(i). Report ; (t»). Tables 
One 

(»). Report ; (»t). Tables 
(»). Report ; (♦%)• Tables 
(»)• Report ; (**). Tables 
(»). Report ; (it). Tables 
One 
One 

(i). Report ; (»•)• Tables 


Baroda State 
Central India Agency 
Cochin State 
Gwalior State 
Hyderabad State . . 

Janamu and Kashmir State . . 
Mysore State 
Ajmer-Merwora 
Rajputana Agency 
Travanoore State . . 


a V. Mukerjea. 

C. 6. Venkataohar. 

T. K. Sankara Menon. 

Rang Lai. 

Ghulam Ahmad Khan. 

An ant Ram. 

M. Venkatesa Iyengar. 

B. L. Cole. 

B. L. Cole. 

N. Kunjan Pillai. 

realpatid ar.com 


2. At the same time in spite of this great variety the existence for the most 
part of a uniform system of administration and of a fairly general distribution 
of the different racial types from which the population is drawn, together with a 
similar, if perhaps less even distribution of religious and social systems, contnl^te 
to give a certain uniformity, if not unity, to the whole, which in spite of local differ- 
ent is obviously capable of a degree of national consciousness which increases 
with the spread of education. For the difficulty occasioned by great diversity 
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natural and political DITISIONS, 


3 


in treating India as a whole is experienced likewise to a more limited extent in each 
Province and QSIlbost States, since the political bound ariee have generally little 
relation to any other. The difficulty of dealing with the population question by 
natural di via ions is thus greatly enhanced. Obviously the density of the population 
is in immediate relationship to the conformation of the soil, to the rainfall and to 
the crops, all of which are in ter -dependent, but since the boundaries of adminis- 
trative units run counter to the divisions of nature, any treatment of the popular 
tion according to natural divisions is likely to involve the dissipation of figures 
returned by administrative units into a set of entirely diffeient combinations. 

This has been attempted for India as a whole on some previous occasions, but the 
information obtained by such a treatment, however interesting academically, is 
of little or no administrative value. Demography by natural divisions therefore 
has been limited to the individual reports of provinces, since in some of the 
provinces and states the natural divisions are less diverse from, divisions political 
than they are when India is treated as a whole, and within the administrative 
unit may even be of some practical application, 

3. In addition to the actual population of India some attempt has been made eitenui. 
to give information as to Indian nationals in other countries or on the High Seas, 

These figures are necessarily incomplete, but perhaps go further than they have 
done on previous occasions by including returns of Indian crews on ocean-going 
vessels shipped during the eight months or so that preceded the final enumeration. 

Though not in India at the time of the census, these crews form a permanent part 
of the population visiting their homes from time to time and in many cases return- 
ing agriculture as a subsidiary occupation. Strictly speaking therefore, although 
the census in intention is one of the de ffWto population that is of the numbers found 
in India on February 26th, 1931 and not as in the case of the United States, for 
instance, a de jure population, the terms of a census of actual population have not 
been observed with excessive punctuality. This indeed would have been impos- 
sible, since the remoteness of some parts of India, the difficulty of communications 
and limitations imposed by water, snow and wild animals make a completely ayn- 
chronous enumeration of the whole peninsula an absolute impossibility. 



INDIA 

SHOWING RESPECTIVE AREAS 

OF 

SRITISH TERRITORV 

AND 

states 
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4 tJHAPTEB r, — DISTBCBUnON AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION, 

SecHou — Distribution and Mooemenf, 

4- The total area covered hy cenaiiB amounts tyo 18 hundred thousand 
and the population mlmbiting it to 353 millions giving a density for the 
whole area of 195 persons per sq. mile. This density however is a very variable 
factor appearing at the lowost as 6-5 persons per sq* mile in the mean density 
of Baluchistan, Chagai District of which has only one person to the square 



mile, and at its highest at about 2,000 persons per sq* mile in the most thickly 
populated part-s of the south-west coast, the general density of Cochin State, includ- 
mg both the thickly populated coast lands and the almost uninhabited highlands, 
bemg 81 4' 2 persons per sq. mile and reaching in one village the amazing maximum 
found in any purely rural population of over 4,000 persons to the sq. mile* 

There is, however, in Bengal an even higher general level of density, since the Dacca 
IHvision has a mean density of 936 persons for a population of 13,864,104, and 
reaches a rural density of 3,228 per sq. mile for Lohajang thana, and a mean 
density of 2,413 for Munshiganj sub-divLsion which baa an area of 294 sq. miles* 

Of the total population 256,859,787 represents the population of British India pro- 
per, the area of which is 862,679 sq* miles, and 81,310,845 that of the States with an 
area of 712,508 sq. miles. British India with Burma has a population of 271,526,933, 
and the proportion of the population of the States to British India is 23 to 77 when 
Burma is included. On the other hand if she be excluded it is 24. to 76. It has 
been already mentioned that the density of the population varies largely according 
to. the rainfall and it may here be pointed out that in the densest areas— tht^e of 
Cochin, of eastern Bengal, the north-east of the United Provinces hud of Bihar, 
the rainfall is heavier than in any other part of India except Assam, where large 
tracts of hills and forest reduce the population in proportion to the area, and in 
southern Burma where there is considerable room for the increase of population 
and where also there are considerable areas of forest and hiUfl. With India’s present 
population and area we may compare England and Wales with an area of over )atidar.COm 
68,000 sq. miles and a population oi nearly 40,000,000 and a density of 686 persons 
per sq* mile, or Europe as a whole—area 3,760,000 sq. miles, population. 
476,000,000, mean density 127 persons per sq. mile, with the United States of 
America- — area 3,027,000 sq. miles, population 123,000,000, persons per sq. mile 41, 
or China the area of which including Tibet, Mongolia, Cleese Turkestan 
Manchuria is estimated at 4 J million sq. miles and the population of which according 
to the latest estimate, that of Professor Wdlcox, is 342,000,000 giving a densiiy o£ 
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ABJSA AJSTD POPULATION* ^ 

80*fi persons per sq, miloj though in the fertile areaa it is of course much heaioer 
than this. Indeed a more useful comparison should be mth China proper, having 
an area of about li -million sq. miles and a general density of probably 200 to 220 
persons per SO: '^niile. It may be added tliat the total population of the world is 
now estimated at about 1 ,850,000,000, and if this be the fact* the population of 
India forms almost one-fifth part of that of the whole world. It should be added* 
as regards area, that the Survey of India is now revising the official figures of the 
area of districts and provinces which will involve some modification of the figures 
given in the census reports, lie vised figures were not ready in time to be utilised 
generally at this census, but the necessary changes in area and density are for the 
most part small and unimportant. 

5. The actual increase since 1921 is 33,895,298, 


Increaeo due to 


of ropuia.. 
tion. 


I'L'fiod. Inercnac, 


Inciu- 
fiion 
ijf new 


Actual 
iricreaue 
nf popu- 
lation. 


Total 
i norea^G 
per 
cent. 


18S1 

iSftl 

1801 

1911 

19£1 

1931 

Total 


2S3p89G,330 
2S7,314,671 laSl-yi 

190 Ml 
318,942,480 19 L 1-21 
352,837.778 i 921-31 


47,733*970 33,130.081 J4,fMM.880 
33.4 1 8 *34 1 f" , 7 1 3,902 27 . 7ri4*430 
73140*383 2*072,077 4,374,308 
20v79&, 340 1 . 703,.'U’1:> 1 9.00 1 . U75 

3*780,fl84 mMli 3.000,401 
33.890.208 30*0.78 33,800,240 


23-2 

13-2 

2fi 

7 1 
I -2 

JO'O 


1881-31 ue. 94 1.44 8 10,301*037 88,640,473 3D 0 


that is to say, 10-6 per MoTnuim 
cent, on the poi>ulation at 
the last census and 39 per 
cent, on tJic population of 
India fifty years ago and 
an in crease of 12 persons 
per square mile in 50 
years, during which time 
the increase m area has 
been principally, if not 
entirely, confined to com- 
pand ivuly til inly populat- 
ed areas, and aiiiourits to 
420,055 sq. miles. These 

figures may be compared with an increase in Phiglaiid and Wales since last census of 
■only 6'4 per cent., but of 53* 8|ier cent* in the last 5 Oy ears, wit ii an increase in the 
United States of 16 per cent, since the last census, with an increase of nearly IS per 
cent, in Ceylon and with an increase in Java of 20 per cent, since the last census and 
of as much as 26 per cent, in the outer islands of the Netherlands Indies, The popu- 
lation of Java is of course not comparable witii that of India as a whole on account 
of its small size and linfitcd area, but having (with Madura) the very high density of 
SI7 persons per square mile it is comparable wit h the more densely populated parts 
of India already mentioned. This illustrates tlie fact that the density in India is so 
variable that it is impossible to consider the question of movement of the population 
without going into the question of the distribution and variation of density, for 
density of |3opulation in India depends not on industry, as in the United Kingdom, 
but on agriculture, and is greatest of course in the most fertile areas* At this 
census, however, the greatest increase is in the States, where generally speaking 
the density is lowest, and therefore the increase in the population shovvn by the 
figures of this census appears at first sight indicative of pressure upon the margin 
of cultivation, but while the greatest intn:ease has been in Bikaner (41 * 9 per cent.) 
this must be put down largely to the increase of irrigation and to the consequent 
immigration from outside, and one of next highest increases is that of Travancore 
in which the density was already among the highest in India. The increase in 
Hyderabad State again is partly to be attributed to an increase of efficiency in the 
taking of the census and cannot therefore be safely used as a basis of any comj)ari- 
eon of the population as it is now and was then. Obviously the greatest increase 
in population is to be expected in areas sudi as that of Burma where the rainfall 
is ^ove the mean and the density of the population below it. M'here the rainfall 
and the density are at balance, that is, where the population is dense and the 
rainfall is just adequate as in the southern Pun}ab, eastern Rajputana, United 
Provinces, Central In^a generally and H. E, H. the Nizam's Dominions, irrigation 
has abated the liability to complete Joss of crop, and improved communicationa 
have made it p<^ssibJe to prevent heavy loss of life in times of scarcity, thus en- 
abling the population to increase on the margin of subsistence. How Jiigb a popul^- . ... 

tion ^n be supported by agriculture when conditions are favourable, is sfipwn 
Cochin with areas here and there carrying over 2,000 and in one riiral unit actual- 
ly 4,090 persons to the sq. mile on land producing rice and coconuts, but prin- 
cipally the latter which leaves more room for the erection of buildings and brings 
in a higher return than rice in actual cash. In such areas, e.g. Cochin and 
Travancorej the increase in the population has been higher than in the sparsely 
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6 CHAPTER I. DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

palliated areas like Baluddetan or Jaiealmer State where there is no general 
extension of irrigation, althongh there would appear to be more Wcope for an 
extension of cultivation. On the other hand when these thiekij populated areas 
TQSiPeiiiiteiiifeii In detail it appears that the actual |^te?L,ef increase in population 
is greatest in the less populated, and less fertile, .Ar^s. Thus in itavancore, 
there are three natural divisions the lowland — very fertile, the midland— less sOj 
and the bighlandSj where the staple crop is tapioca and where irrigation is not 
practised. Now in these three natural divisions the density in 1921 was 1,403 
persons to the sq. mile, 700 persons and 63 respectively, which increased during 
the decade to 1 ,743, 892 and 82, that iaby 24^ 2, '27 ■ 4 and 64 * 7 per cent, respectively^ 
showing a vastly higher rate of increase in the. area of least density which ia also 
the area of least fertility, though not as great a numerical increase. Similarly 
in Bengal the neatest rate of increase has been in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and 
in Madras in the Nilgiris. Where, therefore, there is a population already dense, 
there is a clearly perceptible spread towards the less profitable land. 

The increase of population has also been dependent in some cases on migra* 
tion, while, on the other hand, the apparent increase may have depended on the 
failure to migrate. Thus the increase of 36- per cent, in Ahmadnagar district, 
a rather barren upland in the Deccan winch sufiers from recurring famines, ia not 
due so much to a series of good years or to an extension of cultivation on the sub- 
sistence margin, as to trade depression, resulting in numbers of the population 
staying at home instead of migrating to the ports of Bombay and elsewhere where 
in normal years they are employed during the census months of February and 
March. Bombay shows a corresponding decrease, probably due, in the parti- 
cular case of Bombay, largely to the same cause. Other decreases there are which 
are not so easy to explain, 

6. Immigration, when India is taken as a whole, influences the population 

very little. Table VI shows 730,562 persons as born outside India as against 
603,526 in 1921, without taking count in either case of persons born in [^ench 
or Portuguese possessions. The increase is almost entirely in persons born in 
Asiatic countries. Against this there must be set oS on account of emigration 
about one million persons who are estimated as having emigrated during the decade 
under review. Migration, however, is of more importance as affecting internal 
fluctuations of popidations, varying in British India from 1,244,249 (net) im- 
migrants into Assam to 16,536 (net) immigrants into the North-West Frontier 
Province. These figures however include all those whose birth-place was outside 
the province, and do not refer to the decade 1921-31 only. If we take the actual in- 
crease due to immigration during the decade in Assam it is found to be only 121,648,'*' 
consequently if a percentage be taken on the increase of population Assam 
owes only 10 '5 per cent, of its increase to immigration, though its immigration 
figure is the highest among all provinces. Conversely Bihar and Orissa with the 
greatest loss by emigration shows an increase of 10^8, a little more than that 
for all India, in spite of the fact that the total loss by emigration is equivalent 
to almost a third of the actual figure of increase. Migration as between British 
India and the States has tended in the past to be from the latter to the former, 
but during the last decade this position has been reversed and the trend of 
migration on the whole is from British India to the States, where the density ia 
generally lower. Bikaner^ where the immigrants total 161,393, 68 per cent, of 

its increkse in population, is a striking instance ; the greater number of its immi- 
grants (about 64%) come from British India, and while the natural increase of 
the population of Bikaner State plm the normal immigration as recorded in 
1921 ^would have resulted in a general increase of 28 per cent, and thereby brought 
the population back to the 1891 level merely, the increase at this census is much in 
excess of that amount, and this excess may be put down entirely to the extension 
of irrigation. 

7. Another factor to be considered is the relation of the birth-rate to the desth+j^gp 
rata and this factor is far from being the same in different sections of the population. ^ 
How far the fecundity of different races and castes in India is the result of environ- 
ment and how far it may have become an inherited racial trait fixed at some 
period in the past history of the people, and how far it depends on prevailing social 
practices, is extremely difficult to determine in the light of the existing information, 
but it is easy to show that there is marked variation in c|ifferent parts of India and 

* Fifje Awm G«iiiiib Report, 1^31, 
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this question will be reverted to in the chapters on age and sex. Meanwhile it is 
enough to point out that in India the birth rate is everywhere much higher than 
in af ‘count of the universality of inarriage^^ the Parsis being 

perhaps the only Indian community in which late marriage and small families are 
the rule instead of the exception. I'he birth-rate is lower among the Hindus than 
in most of other communities probably to some extent on account of the general 
disapproval of widow remarriage, resulting in larger niimbers of womeif being un- 
reproductive at the child-bearing age, and to some extent on that of the greater 
prevalence of immature maternity. On the other hand, the high birth rate of 
India is largely discounted by a high death rate, particularly among infants as also 
apparently among women at child-birth. Here again social factors have to be 
reckoned with, the custom of purdah perhaps exercising it-s worst effect among the 
poorer class of Muslims who appear to be more rigid in its observance thai^ the 
corresponding class of Hindus. This effect is particularly noticeabli? in crowded 
urban areas, in wliieh the space available to a woman in purdab and j>oor circum- 
Btances is so small as seriously to affect her licaltli. In the matter of epidemics and 
of deaths from famine or want, the decade lias be<m ]jarticularly favourable to an 
increase in population. It is true that the inliuenza c]iidemic at the end of the 
previous decade is la licv^d tu hn vc Jalkii most severely on the most reproductive 
ages and should therefore have liad a much more lasting effect than the reduction 
caused by famine which takes the oldest y.nd the youngest first. Tlierc has. how- 
ever, been no serious famine in the decade under review, and every year sees im- 
proved methods of lighting such cjiidemics as cholera, jdague or k(da azar. fudeed 
a completely effect ive treatment for the latter pest lias been ]>erfected since the 
last census, and lias made it jiossible to stam]) out tlie disease- The antimony 
treatment of kala azai* was discovered as early as H)13, but the originaL tn batmen t 
took three months to apply and tlicrefore did little to prevent the cjiidemic. The 
treatment with organic antimony coinxiounds, introduced about 1917, redin^ed the 
period of treatment to a month. The improved treatment introduced during the 
1921^31 decade however cures the disease in ten days or even less. 
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t The TBnation flhown in thia column would «f counc be in tho OnaO of 
or lllQ» in tiu oo*b <rf doBoienoy bad thv popuUtiqn under reffiatrAtion aJiowji in coluntn B 
been nanually adjualedt by deducting pCfKJrtt-d deatha and udding nportnd birthn 


A brief reference to 
vita 1 stati sties w i 11 
be found in Section 76 
( C 1 1 apter 1 V) b el ow. 
In view of the 
admitted inaccu- 
rac}^ of these statis- 
tics in many pro- 
vinces, the dis- 
crepancy between 
the 1931 population 
as it should have been 
according to those 
statistics and as it was 
found to be by the^ 
census is no cause fg(f 
surprise. The figujea 
are shown in the 
marginal table, and a 
calculation of the in- 
tercensal population 
will he found at the 
end of the chapter 
in subsidiary Table 
III, while subsidiary , 
Tables VIII to XI 
contain additional 
m ateria 1 with refer- 
ence to vital statistics. 


8» As regards scarcity, improvements in comniunications, and consequently 
in ease of distaubution, nowadays prevent anything like the famine mortalitv 
M2acc 
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8 OH AFTER I* DlSTRIBUTrON AND MOVEMENT OF POPtmATlON, 


of a century ago, while taking India as a whole the decade ending in. 1931 was a 
prosperous one in the matter of crops, the general economic depression that has 
rehupervened having been little apparent outside one or two restricted areas until 
1931 itself, so that for a population mainly agricultural the conditions have been 
very favourable to an increase in population. Nevertheless the decade opened, as 
it has since closed, in gloom. The frontier was disturbed ; the Moplahs were in 
rebellion " there was trouble in the Madras Agency tracts ; the effects of influenza 
and the bad monsoon of 1 920 were still active ; trade was de]>ressed ; prices were 
high ; finances were embarrassed, and the non-co-operation movement was rampant. 
From this position there was a rapid recovery ; a series of good harvests followed 




INDIA 

AREAS VISITED 


CALAMITOUS FLOODS » LOCUSTS 

>eai-i«3r 


almost all over India. 

In Bengal there were 
floods, it Is true, and 
floods proved to be 
the principal cause 
of local distress and 
scarcity during the 
decade in India gene- 
rally, as no province 
completely escaped 
the inundation of 
some portion in the 
ten years under 
review. But taking 
India as a whole 
the first five years 
were generally above 
the average, or little below it. Famines were local and not very serious, 
though one unfortunate district in Madras had famine declared in it offi- 
cially in three seasons. Almost to the end of the decade the prices of cotton 
remained consistently remunerative. The end of the decade showed the most deter- 
ioration from this average of agricultural prosperity. Scarcity in some parts, 

in the United Pro- 
vinces, and the heavy 
fall in the prices of 
agricultural produce 
recreated a position 
not unlike that of the 
beginning oT the 
decade, but with the 
additional embarrass- 
ment of a population 
greatly increased by 
the intervening pros- 
perity. Wages how- 
ever did not fall as 
rapidly as prices, and 
up to the time of the 
census agricultural 

the whole was greater than ten years before, thoi^M^^BBeidc 

population had diminished the size of holdings. Trade and industry 
followed much the same course, since the depression, though severely felt 
by the tea industry as early as 1928, had only just becoine general by the 
time of the census. On the other hand much permanent improvement had 
been carried out in communications everywhere, and a new port for ocean-going 
steamers, had been constructed at Cochin and another begun at Vizagapatam* 


.com 
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IIOONOMIO. 


0 


Above all a number of large sohemea of irrigation and hydro- 
eleotiic power development have been completed, particu* 
larly in the north-west and south of India. Public health has 
been exceptionally good louring the decade ; cholera and 
plague took much less than their usual toll of life, and kala- 
azar was suppressed by the perfection of an easy cure. The 
general rise in prosperity throughout the decade is indicated 
by the comparative deposits in savings banks and 
state of co-operative societies In 1921 and 1 93 tables of 
which are given in the statements below ; — 




Post Office Sa’tipga Dank Oeposits. 


Fo«t Office Circle. 

No. ol Banka. 

Ne. of aecoimtd. 

% 

Atdounb of doposlta id 
rupecfl. 

■ 

1920 2 J. 


1920 - 21 . 

1030-3 L 

mo- 21 . 

^ 

1030-31, 

Beng*] and Anaaoi 

2 /tm 

3,141 

323,427 

615.780 

3 , 27 , 34,019 

8,90*83,027 

Bihar and OriSBa . 

S 93 

1,037 

124,301 

l5S,Et43 

1 , 20 , 42,838 

2,53,71,070 

Bombay* , . 

. h 02 T 

1,823 

373,170 

333,793 

4 , 83 , 13.721 

.^,66*65,503 

BtirmA 

362 

RU 

70,017 

87,246 

72 , 84,237 

1, 20.25. g&8 

Ontnl 

802 

1 . 23 i 

93.669 

120,010 

1 , 27 , 62,900 

2,10*16,173 

Madraa 

. 1^838 

2.270 

207,073 

380,338 

1 , 40 , 38,363 

2,50*08*800 

Fimiab and N.>W. 

F. P.t 

997 

1,070 

341,494 

358.363 

4 , 48 , 87,062 

0,70,83*1 1 1 

tJmtftd ProvinoeB ► 

. h 4 S 3 

1,405 

233,244 

347*209 

3 , 37 , 08,316 

5,90,40*042 

Siod and Batuchiatan 

2C0 


ee*Bif 


1,20*60.660 

Total 

. . 10 J 23 

12,840 

1 , 877.937 

3*477,613 

22 J 86 M ,042 

37,02*59*874 


• Inciitdts Sijid m onjEy, ^InelwUi ffalucAistan in 192Q.2I 


The number of Co-operative Societies has more than 
doubled during the decade, which opened with 47,503 societies 
and closed with over 100,000, while the number of members 
of primary societies increased from 1 ,752,904 to 4,308,202, 
of whom more than two-thirds are agricultural. Five states 
which did not appear at all in the statements of 1920-21 have 


"• Five.year Cftah 


Post Office Circle. 


Caeh price realised frrmi 
oertifioato#. 




In 1920 - 21 . 

Id 1930-3r 



Ks. 

Ba. 

B«c^l and Aasain 


13 . 25.383 

1.60,42*242 

Blbu^ and Oriiaa 


2 , 72,733 

39,59*736 

Bombay 


, - 13 , 72 , 843 * 

2,79,81*663 

Burma 


1 , 83,628 

24*36*292 

Centiml 


3 , 01,080 

80.80*370 

Uadna 


2 , 90,114 

69,37.890 

Panjah and N.-W* F, P. 

** 

7 , 2 $. 3 S 3 \ 

2.63*83*780 

Uaitad FfOyincaa 

*. 

7 , 13,908 

1.63*60*699 

Sind mad Baluchistan 


.. 

97,24*748 


Total 

51 , 87,202 

11,78.27*410 


Sind. 


t rnolbdofl Baltiohiiifc^xi 


pteOCRES^ OF 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMEf^T IN INDIA 
1320-21 to 1^30-31 
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10 OJ^APTER I, UISmiBUTiOK AlTD MOVEMENT OP FOPOEATION. 


been added to the retnms ol 1930-31, viz. ^ Cochin, Gwalior, Indore, Jammu and 
Kashmir and Tra van core. It will be seen therefore that inapite of the decline at 
into a condition of low prices, trade depression non-co -opera' 
tion and rebellion, this time in Burma, similar to that with which the decade 
opened if not worse, there still remained at its close many of the economic benefits 
accumulated during the interval, though they arc snbject to the greatly enhanced 
liability of the additional population of approximately 34 millions to the propaga' 
tion of which the prosperous years had so greatly contributed. 


FiOTisoe or State, 


Total no. o| societies. Number cd mooibers 
(primary eocieties). 


India 

BrUlsti Pravinoes 
Ajmer-Morwar* 
Auitam 


UoBjjal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay . . 

Burizia 

G, P, & Uerar 

Cooig 

imhi 


llydorabad 
Madras 
N*AV. F. P. 
Punjab 

United Provinces 




States 

Baroda 


Bhopal 

Coahui 

Gwalior 

Hyderabad 

Indon 

Kashmir . , 

Mysom 

Travancom 


Shato capital paid up. 


Province or State, t ‘ 

1920-21. 1&30-31. 


lifHim and depooits 
bold at the end 
of the year. 


192Q-21. 1930^31 


1929-21, 

193031. 

1920-21. 

1930-31. 

47,ri03 

108,166 

1,752,904 

4,808*262 

43*369 

90,664 

1*000,470 

3,681.809 

522 

6-14 

17,296 

13*608 

SB& 

1,413 

28,984 

69,569 

0,366 

23*014 

232,001 

760*812 

3,OS0 

9*404 

107,514 

254*462 

2,950 

5,896 

265,629 

572,669 

4,88i 

2,972 

125,318 

85*741 

5,011 

4,109 

79M38 

76,615 

142 

258 

6,-565 

14,017 

103 

27.1 

2,011 

7,795 

E 

IS 

205 

0*173 

U,267 

14,678 

395,284 

979*745 


257 


7.722 

8,453 

20,998 

230,311 

670*616 

4,493 

5,628 

110,620 

147*736 

4,137 

16,102 

152*428 

626*962 

699 

1,047 

10,952 

37,321 

692 

1,189 

10,446 

20.61 1 


210 


24,328 

. . 

4*071 

* * ♦ 

70*307 

1,437 

2,J57 

55,293 

53,120 

. . 

506 

. . 

13*366 


2*899 


54.222 

1,500 

2*213 

89,757 

i;i4*428 


1,810 

.* 

210*259 


Total, 


1920-21. 1930^31. 


Reserve and other 
Funds . 


19^-21. 1930 31. 


indlii - 

4*05,25 

12,40,83 

BrUfah Ptovineei- - 

3*53,59 

10*60*16 

Ajmer-Merwara 

7,04 

6.73 


2,36 

8,60 

Bengal 

42,28 

1,98,92 

59,42 

Bihar and Orlasa 

10,57 

Bcttabay 

46,18 

1*77*49 

Burma 

SS,25 

83*78 

Ceutral Proviuoe# 

26,49 

34*57 

and Berar. 

Coorg . - 

99 

2,75 

Delhi 

13 

2*59 

Hyderabad ( Ad- 

19 

1*96 

miniitered Area } _ . _ 

Madras 

64,87 

2,42*16 

N.-W.F. P. 


2,08 

PuDjab 

'69,52 

1,81,15 

United Provinoes 

27,74 

56*51 

States 

51*66 

1*80*66 

Baroda 

J,-SJ 

5*80 

Bhopal 

29 

J,3J 

Coohin 

. . 

3*03 

Qwalior 

, , 

15*03 

Hyderabad 

isa? 

45,41 

Isdone 

, . 

3,51 

24*42 

Kasbniir 


Myaore 

34,35 

44,89 

Tntraocore 

.. 

33*26 


( In thoi£ 4 and^ of j 


20,23*02 

69,1 6,S7 

2,14,66 

10,82*12 

18,87,90 

63*92*31 

1,99,40 

9*07*00 

32,58 

30.90 

2,85 

9.67 

12,17 

50.94 

2,31 

10*01 

2,64,63 

12,04,27 

26,87 

1.59,32 

1,02,10 

4,77*90 

19,27 

54,88 

2,70,62 

11*08*35 

17,77 

1*04,91 

2 m, 25 

J.05,10 

26,42 

75,07 

2,56,87 

4,10,99 

16,14 

96*17 

53 

5*81 

60 

2,47 

82 

20,37 

. . 

2,11 

11 

3*10 


26 

4,07,66 

14*30,78 

18,37 

1,27,94 


10.44 


41 

2'j3,05 

13,72*21 

57,99 

2*50,93 

83,58 

1*23,36 

18,31 

42*91 

1,35,12 

5*25,96 

15,26 

1*26*04 

21,08 

59*45 

2,78 

9.69 

11,23 

14.90 

18 

8*30 

. ^ 

15,15 

. . 

3,06 


56,06 

. . 

20,53 

65,91 

1,39,62 

5M 

23,12 


37*79 

, * 

13*49 

. . 

59*74 

* * 

19,57 

35*95 

1*19*34 

6,94 

24,00 


29.01 

- . 

6^19 


£9,42,93 91,91,22 

34,40, S9 63,59,56 

42,47 47*30 

10,84: 75,04 

^*JJ*2hS 15*62,51 

1,22m 5.98*90 

3,34.57 13*90,72 

2,69*04 
2,99,m 5,31,73 

212 11,03 

98 25.07 

39 5*32 

4,90,90 19,09*88 

. . £2.95 

8S0M 18.04,29 

laoM 2,22,78^1,..^+: 

2,02,04 e 31 ^3 1 Pciticl3r.com 

U,71 '74!94 

1U7Q 34*57 

21*24 

.. 01*52 

35*44 2 * 08,15 

* 54*76 

. * ' 07,73 

78, m . 1 , 89,82 

. . 69,38 
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AJMER-MERW ARA . 


11 


Section Hi, Provincial distribution and variation^ 


9. Ajmer-Merwara is a small- province with an area a little less than that of Ah 
more than that of Devonshire and a population of little more 
than that of all Connaught or of Midlothian. It is ^ministered by a Com- 
missioner under the Agent to the Governor General in India for Rajputana, 
by the States of which it is entirely surrounded, and consists of the city and 
sub-division of Ajmer, the adjacent but detached sub-division of Kekn, 


Variation of population per cent. 



Ajmer. Merwars 
Ajmer and Kekri 
Ajmer City 
Merwara . . 


2,7il 

660,292 

207 

+ 17*7 

—12*1 

-f-61 

—1*2 

-hl8-l 

-f2l-6 

2,070 

423,918 

205 

4-17*6 

—130 

-1-3-5 

—0*4 

+ 11-9 

-f-18*0 

17 

119,524 

7j031 

-f 47*3 

+ 73 

+ 16’8 

+31-7 

+ 53 

+ 145 ’3 

641 

136,374 

213 

M8*3 

—8*8 

+ 10-6 

—3*9 

+ 17-2 

-I-34-4 


and the tahsils of Merwara, the ancient domain of the Mers, as well as small 
detached areas which are included in one or other of these units. The population, 
though the highest yet recorded, only Exceeds that of 1891 by less than 18,000 
persons. The present census shows an actual increase of 13*1 per cent, for 
the decade, which probably represents a natural increase of 16*6 per cent, 
since the 1921 population was swollen by the Khwaja Sahib's *Urs. The agricul- 
tural produce of Ajmer and Merwara is not enough to support its population 
and some 360,000 maunds of grain are imported annually. Railway workshops 
in Ajmer employ many hands. 


AdmiaistMtivo «nd 
Nfttunil UiTision. 


Area in 
square 
miles. 


Popa* 

latioo. 


Variation of population per cent. 
Density. 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1901 


1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1931. 


S9.«63 9- 87 


10. Of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, which form the charge of a Chief 
Commissioner directly under the Government of India, the islands of Great 

Andaman are in 

the process of de- 
velopment from a 
penal to a free settle- 
ment, the aboriginal 
population being far 
on the road to ex- 
tinction. The density 
of the Andamans is 
are still inhabited by Andamanese 
almost entirely by Nicobarese 
islands for pearl shell, beche- 
by a few police. The 
The convict popu- 


Aadaman and Misobar 
Islands. 

Andamans 

Nicobars 


2,C08 

635 


19.223 

10.240 


7-66 

161 


hl6-2 —2-7 ■+ 1 0 
435-4 4^61 


4 7-9 +6-0 

flO-4 4 67-3 


and Nleakar 
filanda. 


7 *66. Sentinel Island and Little Andaman 
only, and the Nicobars are likewise occupied 
except for a few foreign traders, who come to the 
de-mer and coconuts, by an Assistant Commissioner and 
density of the Nk^obars is 16*1 persons per square mile. 

lation which was and is by far the most numerous element in the population of 
the Andamans has been much reduced on account of the policy of abolishing 
transportation to the Andamans. The figures of the foreign population, including 
convicts and ex-convicts, show a steady increase of Burmese and Karens. The 
climate suits them and they are accustomed to similar surroundings and the indi- 
cations are that the permanent population of the islands will ultimately be 
predominately Burmese. 


The most striking figures for these islands are those for the indigenous Negrito 
population which has shown a decrease respectively of 42, 30, 40 and 41 per cent, 
at each successive census of this century and a total decrease of over 75 per ceo^lnatirlar rnm 
since 1901 alone. If the present rate of decrease continue much longer the Anda- ^ 
naanese will be extinct by the end of this century. The Census Superintendent in 
his report is content to damn with faint praise the policy of civilizing the aborigines 
and the i^jstitution of the ‘ Andaman Home but that policy, now abandoned, 
resulted in the space of 7 decades in a greater curtailment of human life than the 
Andamanese themselves are likely to have effected by their more direct methods 
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12 O^APTUB I, BISTKIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF FOPUI-ATION* 

on ae many centuries* In tlie Nicobars on the other hand, whence the penal settle- 
ment was removed in 1888, there has been an increase of 10-4 per cent, since 
1921 in spite of the deficiency of females, who are only 881 to every 1,000 males* 
The to males has increased by 112 per mille since 1921 when the 

ratio was 769 females per 1 ,000 males, and by 40 per mille during the present 
century* If Nicobarese of tribal religion alone be examined the mcreaae in the 
aex ratio is from 866 females per 1,000 males in 1921 to 939 in 1931* 


1 1 * Assam with a present population of a nine and quarter million shows 
an increase since 1921 of 16^7 per cent* The decade from the point of' view of 
public health has been “ the best in the history of Assam ”, and the tea indus- 
try, which is, of course, the main industry of the province beyond ordinary 
agriculture, was on the whofe in a flourishing condition, starting the decade 
with a recovery from the depression of 1919-1921, booming in 1923 and 1924 
and remaining prosperous until the end of 1927, when the present depression 
began to be felt as a result of foreign competition and o’r'er-production* The 
increase in i>opulation, in spite of being the highest recorded in Assam, has been 
mainly due to natural increase and not to an increase by immigration which 
only formed ten per cent, of the total* The general economic condition of the 
cultivator docs not seem to have deteriorated up to 1929 in spite of a general 
tendency to decay on the part of the cottage industries* Up to that year the price 
of agricultuTaL produce had increased and expenditure on luxuries was found by 
the Assam Banking Enquiry Committee to have increased likewise. The 
standard of living haci gone up, and so also apparently had expenditure on 
marriage and other ceremonies* TJiis had involved increased indebtedness 
and the average agriculturalist has not learned the importance of saving ”* 
The increase in population has extended to the whole province, Hi lb and Plains 
districts alike, but is lowest in the Surma Valley, which is the most densely popu- 
lated part and but little affected by migration* The area of the province has been 
slightly extended on the frontier towards Burma, but that extension of area has 
only accounted for 1 "25 per cent, of the increase* The area of Assam is 67,334 

square miles and its 

population is 9,247 ,857 
having a mean den- 
sity of 137 to the 
square milfi. This 
density, however, is 
a very variable matter* 
In the Surma Valley 
the density is 438 per 
square mile, and na- 


JProvinf^i&l Qiiri jtqiiare 
XatuTal Uivi^ mllr-A. 
«iOQ«, 


Bojm- 

atlon. 


Variittioo of populAtion pot cent. 


D«n«it7. IftUl IDJI IQ&I 

to lO to to to 

IS^l. ]9<1J* I&U. 19 : 21 . 1931* 


. . 67.384 9*247 

BTAbt3iiApittriL 

.. 27.692 4*723.293 

Surmfc 3*262,029 

milm 32*1 S2 1,2$2,63S 


187 + 6 8 -f-ll-8 +16-3 +13 3 +16 7 + 89 3 

17* +100 + 5'S +18-7 +21 * +22-6 +109-3 

*33 +11-6 + +J0'a + 3'3 + 7 2 + 44-1 

m —22-1 +77-7 +ie 6 H 8-2 +1S-6 +106-3 


turally the increase in population has been least in this area* In the Brahma- 
putra valley it is 171, and it is in this area that immigration is most active ; 
in the Hills, which generally speaking afiord a scanty subsistence to scatter- 
ed villages, the density is only 39. There are no industrial towns in the province 
of any size or importance. The population is of a very mixed character. In 
the Brahmaputra valley the indigenous population consists of Bodo and 
Shan tribes mostly Hindtiised, and with an aristocracy of caste Hindns 
ultimately of foreign extraction but, like the small Muslim population settled 
in the 17th century, completely identified with the country and the people 
of the valley by a residence of many generations. The recent immigrants consist 
either of tea garden coolies, mostly aboriginals from the Madras Agency 
Tracts, the Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur, who take up land and settle 
down in the country, and of Muslim cultivators from Maimansingb District in 
Bengal who have of recent years swarmed into the lower districts of the 
valley and opened up large areas of waste land. Prolific breeders and in- 
dustrious cultivators but unruly and uncomfortable neighbours, these QQrp, 

grants threaten to swamp entirely the indigenous inhabitants and in 
course of two or three decades to change the whole nature, language and 
religion of the Brahmaputra valley and to assinulate it to the Muslim areas of 
Sylhet, where the population is not Assamese but essentially Bengali, whether 
Muslim or Hindu* In the other district of the Surma Valley, the plains part of 
Cachar, the last stronghold of the Kachari kings and once completely ILachari 
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ASSAM. 


13 


Den- 



Aree 


sity 

Variation of population percent. 

Administrative 

in 

Popula- 

per 

/ 




Unit. 

square 

tion. 

square 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1901 


miles. 


mile. 

to 

to 

to 

to 





1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1931. 

BaJothlsUn 

184,688 

868,617 

6 

^8 0 

A 2 

+ 8 6 

+ 71 

British Territory 

8,084 

136.793 


4 9-3 

+ 11 

+ 6-7 

+ 17-7 

Agency Terri- 

37,864 

271,491 

J 





tories. 

*rribsl Areas 

7,280 

55,224 

8 

-i-1-3 

+ 6-3 

+ 46-6 

+ 56-7 

States 

80.410 

406,109 

5 

-1-9 

—9-8 

+ 6-9 

--6-6 

KakU 

73,278 

342,101 

6 

— 36 

— 

+ 4-2 

—3-2 

La* Btla . . 

7,132 

63,008 

9 


—17 2 

+ 24-3 

+ 72-3 


in character, has become a Bengali colony entirely submerging the indigenous 
ELachari, who has retained his tribal nationality^ only in the North Cachar Hills. 
There as in the rest of the Hill districts the indigenous tribes still hold their own, 
resentful of the intrusion of the plainsmen whether Bengali or Assamese and 
mikintAining their own languages and distinctive cultures and racially belonging 
for the most part to Burma rather than to India. 

12. Baluchistan, the most sparsely populated of any province of India, occu- 
pies an important strategical position between Afghanistan, India and Persia, 
while the peninsula and immediate hinterland of Gwadar on its south-west coast 
is in the possession of the Sultan of Muscat and excluded from the scope of the 
Census of India. The province consists of British Baluchistan, of Agency Terri- 
tories, of Tribal areas and of tlie States of Kalat and Las Bela ; the Agency Terri- 
tories are grouped with British Territory for administrative purposes and include 

four tahsils held on 
lease from the Khan of 
Kalat. British Balu- 
chistan covers 7 per 
cent, only of the total 
area of the province 
and contains 16 per 
cent, of the total po- 
pulation, but these 
figures become 40 
and 53 respectively 
if all the areas under 

British administration 

area added to what is strictly British territory. In an area so scattered that the 
charge of a single enumerator involved the travelling of distances of from 50 to 
150 miles, a generally synchronous census was obviously an impossibility, and, 
the regular synchronized census on the standard schedule covered only 200 
square miles and a population mostly alien. The difficulties of obtaining an 
accurate census are further enhanced by the nomadic character of the population, 
which is constantly moving from one* ])art of the country to another in sc^arch of 
pasturage or work, and by the periodic movements not only r>f the local popu- 
lation towards Sind, Afghanistan or Persia in the autumn, but also of foreign 
nomads from Afghanistan into and through Baluchistan in the winter. These 
nomads return in the spring, and in the summer Quetta with its cool climate is 
becoming a .seasonal resort from the overbearing heat of Sind. The census 
therefore of Baluchistan is a census of her winter population and does not neces- 
sarily represent with any accuracy the population to be found there in the 
summer months, which the Census Superintendent estimates at 974,000. The 
mean density of Baluchistan is 6 persons per square mile, a little more than 
Tibet with 4 and about the same as Newfoundland exclusive of Labrador ; but 
this density falls in the Chagai district to 1 ])erson per square mile. The decade 
started with a period of famine resulting from the drought of 1920-21 and although 
the years 1923-25 were good the later years were afflicted by locusts and the decade 
as a whole was below the usual level of pro.sperity. As a result of famine and 
scarcity and of the damage done by the invading sands of the Chagai deserts, which 
bury and lay wa.ste the cultivated areas io the south and east of them and choke both 
sources and channels of irrigation, the province lost some thousands of its scanty 
indigenous population by migration. Prices ruled high until 1930 when they feu 
to a level phenomenally low. Health was poor and to the disease which naturally 
follows famine conditions wen? added serious epidemics of cholera, small-pox and 
measles. A general increa.se of motor traffic has almost caused the disappearance 
of animal-drawn vehicles during the decade, and 132 miles have been added to 
railways. The population increased by 69,000, of which 39,500 represents a natural 
increase, but the phenomenal increase of 45*5 per cent, in the Tribal Areas is not 
entirely beyond suspicion, and if the natural population of Baluchistan be alone 
coiwidered, the 1911 figure has not yet been recovered. The population is far from 
umform in character comprising as it does Brahui, Baloch, Lasi and Makrani with 
their satellite tribes of Loris, Dehwars, Langahs and Naqibs to say nothing of 
Pathans and Jatts and Persians. The country is of great historical importance 
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and the researches in recent years of Sir Aurel Stein indicate that Baluchistan was 
once a fertile country supporting a large population, where it now offers a scanty 
I'^Slsubsietence steadily dwindling under the encroaching sand. 


Bwfpl. 


] 3. Bengal, ninth of the provinces of India Ln area, is first in reapect of popula- 
tion. The British districts cover 77,521 sq, miles, exclusive of large surfaces of river 
and estuary, and the Bengal States 5,434. To these for census purposes was added 
Sikkim State, another 2,818 sq, miles. Thirty sq, miles have been added since J 921 
from Bihar and Orissa but changes in calculation of area have increased the ^ize 
shown in the tables by an additional 678 sq. miles. The total population returned is 
51,087,338 for Bengal (of which 50,114,002 were in British and 973,336 in State 
territory) and 109,808 for Sikkim, the population of Bengal being more thanone- 
sixth of the total for British India. The density in British Bengal is now 646 persons 

g er sq. mile, while that of Sikkim is only 39* Excluding Calcutta the density of 
iengal varies from 2,105 in Howrah district to 43 in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, but 
by far the greater part of the province has a density of over 500 to the sq. mile, 
and if smaller units are taken a much higher rural density is found in many places, 
Dacca Division having a mean density of 935, Munshiganj sub-division of 2,4 J 3, and 
Lohajang thana of 3,228 per sq. mile. The rate of increase of population has been 
7*3 per cent* since 1921 and that of Sikkim 34 ■ 4 per cent* Cooch Behar State is one 
of the few in India that shows a decrease since 1921* This decrease, 0 ’27 per cent., 
is entirely Hindu (- 4 * 76%) and is attributed to the expansion of settled cultiva- 
tion by Muslims w’-hich has the effect of driving the Hindiiised tribes, Koch, Mech, 
Poliya, etc., into the foothills or eastwards into Assam, a process observed 
likewise in the adjoining Bengal districts. It is also suggested that this decrease 
IB partly due to changes in social custom, such as the abandonment of widow 
remaiTiage as part of a campaign of social elevation, and to changes in 
environment unfavourable to pre-existing adaptations. Tripura State on 
the other hand, with only 93 persons to the sq* mile, has experienced an 
increase of 25*6 per cent., and the thinly populated Chittagong Hill Tracts one of 
22*9 per cent. Conditions during the decade from the economic standpoint are de- 
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t o r y ”, 
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• 1891—1031. good and 

prices high until J 929, though there have been severe fioods in three years, some 
cyclones and an earthquake. Wages were high till 1930, but their high level 
was of little benefit to middle class families with fixed incomes, and it waa 
the skilled workman ’who reaped the most benefit. In industry cotton mills 
ha%''e been prosperous throughout, and jute until 1929 ; tea w*aa prosperous till 
1927 ; coal has not been prosperous. Throughout Bengal there seems to have been 
a general rise in the standard of living, not shown in an improved or more 
expensive diet, though it is reported that the need for a better balanced dietary 
is indicated by the fact that an ordinary cultivator is found to improve and gain 
weight on prison fare, but in minor amenities such as umbrellas and shoes, shirts 
and coats now worn by thousands w^bo would never have dreamt of wearing 
them ten years ago ”, while the hurricane lantern is almost nniversally displacing 
the indigenous oil lamp. In Bome areas union boards are taking advantage of their 
powers to tax the union for schemes of village improvement such as the clearing 
of jungle, maintenance of roads and the excavation of tanks or wells. On theldar.COITI 
other band increased earnings have not led to any reduction of the indebtedness of 
the ryot or labourer. The average debt of an agricultural family seems to be 
about Hs. 180 and that of a n on-agricultural one perhaps a little more, while the 
average debt of the total population is about Ks* 166 per household. The debts 
of members of co-operative societies have increased by 3*6 per cent, to which 
borrowing to forestall the Sard a Act has largely contributed. 
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In an intarastju^ examination of the population question printed as ati appendix: 
to this chapter the Censua Superintendent reaches the conclusion that Bengal might 
have a population of some S3 milliona in 1941, and that the maximum population will 
be from 68 to 74 millions ; that the Hindu papulation has passed the point at which 
the rate of increase accelerates in successive decades and is approaching a stationary 
population, whereas the Muslim population has not yet progressed so far along its 
present cycle of growth but will ultimately be to the Hindu as 4 to 3 ; and fhat Bengal 
could support at the present standard of living nearly double its present population. 

14. Bihar and Orissa lias a heterogeneous population of 42,329,683 in an area 
of 111,702 sq, miles giving a mean density of 379 per sq. mile, of which 28,648 eq. 
miles consist of feudatory States which contain more than 4i millions of the popu- 
lation, The increase of the province has been 1 1 ‘ 5 per cent, since 1921. The popu- 
lation falls naturally into t^liree areas which do not correspond to its administrative 
divisions, that is into Bihar (exclusive of the Santa! Parganas), the Ohota Wagpur 
plateau together with the Santa! Parganas and the Feudatory States, and Orissa 
proper. The mean density gives little indication of its great variation, which is 
as high as 969 persons per sq. mile in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar, with a den- 
sity of 1,073 if calculated on cultivatable area, and as low as 43 in the Feudatory 
State of Kairakhol. In previous decades the number of emigrants has very greatly 
exceeded the number of immigrants. This excess has been considerably reduced 
during the past ten years. 
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But these conditions have been confined to British territory, for in the States there 
■^as been in the past an excess of immigrants over emigrants which has been simi- 
larly reduced during the past decade. The public health has been exceptionally 
good throughout the decade, mortality from plague having decreased by about 73 per 
cent, and from cholera by about 30 per cent. At the same time, though the birth 
rate has fallen from 41 per mille to 36 ■ 5, the survival rate has more than doubled. 
Earners profited by a general decline in the cost of living, while cultivators also 
benefited during the greater part of the decade not only by a succession of good 
harvests but by the fact that the prices of food grains retained a high level after 
other prices had fallen. There have been heavy investments in post office 6-year 
cash certificates ; in the Post Office Savings Bank the number of depositors haa 
risen since 1921 by 27-8 per cent, and the value of the deposits b}' 102 per cent. 

The standard of comfort has everywhere risen among the labouring classes, while 
an outstanding change in diet is the development of tea-drinking. It has 
already been pointed out that the population of this province is heterogeneous. 

That of Bihar is not markedly dissimilar to the population of the east of the 
United Provinces on the one hand or the west of Bengal on the other, between 
the populatione of which it forms a natural liok, and may be regarded as normal 
Hindustani speaking population of the Ganges valley. In Orissa proper the ... 
population is more neatly allied to that of Lower Bengal, but has a 
culture of its own. The Chota Nagpur Plateau and tlie Santa! Parganas are 
primarily the habitat of comparatively primitive Munda speaking tribes and of 
others speaking Dravidian languages but closely alliea to them in race. 
Sambalpur and Angui are not dissimilar and the inhabitants of the Feudatory 
States are also of the same kind, though Oriya replaces Hindi on the southern 
slopes of the plateau as the medium of communication with the more civilised 
world. 
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chapter I. “DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULrATION* 

15. Bombay in 1921 included the area which in 1931 was enumerated as the 
Western India States Agency, and on this occaaion therefore its area was reduced 
to 161,593 square mi lea (excluding Aden), having a population of 26,347,619 and a 
mean density of 174. Even with this reduction Bombay remains larger than any 
province except Burma and Madras. It comprises not only the Eritisli districts 
of the Bombay Presidency proper, l>ut the Bombay States and Agencies and 
Sind. Aden is aeparatel}’’ treated in an individual volume (Vol. VIII, pt. 3), and in^ 
eludes the whole of tlie Aden Settiejnent and Perim, but not the Aden I^otectoT’ 
ate. An entirely separate volume (TX) deals with the cities of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, which is fai' ahead of any other province in India in the proportion of ita 
urban to rural population, if we exclude Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara, wliere tha 
principal unit of the province is itself a town. 


Variation] of the population per oent. 
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In Bombay t.Uty itself the population has actually f allen since 1921, partly probably 
because the economic depression which had set in by the census of 1931 had driven 
back to their homes the countrymen who normal iy come down to Bombay to work 
during the cold weather mid partly no doubt owing to suburban expansion, but 
every other unit in the confii^cs of the I*res id ency proper has increased in population 
during the decade and the general rate of increase, 13*7 per cent., is well above that 
ofvjndia as a whole. Tn the easii of the cities the increase was probably greater than 
that actually shown, siiuje the mimic ij>al authorities did not in all cases co-operate 
whole-heartedly, while some, were definitely obstructive. In Surat, Kaira, ViUeparl© 
and Broach at any rate the enumeration was probably defective, and at Ah mad ab ad 
it was made impossible to carry it out at all in many parts of tJie city. For that 
town therefore an estimate has been made of the numbers not enumerated and 
added to the actual returns for the purposes of all tables in whic'h details by reli- 
gion, age, etc., are not required, Aden alone has fallen while tlie Bombay States 
and, evc!! more, Sind have increased at a higher rate than the province as a 
whole, though Sind has been visited by disastrous floods and in 1929-30 revenue 
to the extent of Rs. 57,71,940 had to be remitted on account of damage by 
locusts. In marked contrast to all the decades since 1891 no district has suffered 
from a single very bad season during the whole period under review. Five seasons 
of the ten were good and five were moderate, and the fact that the prices of food 
grains fell more slowly than most others while cotton remained exceptionally high 
was of great benefit to the cultivator. At the same time w^ages and the demand 
for labour showed a tendency to rise rather than to fall until 1 930, and then did 
not fall j)roportionately to the drop in prices. In the towns the decade was also 
one of prosperity until 1927-28, and in the earlier half of the decade irrbaji labour 
seems to have reached an uoprecedente<l standard of comfort, but at the end of 
the period the trade depression, aggravated by the civil disobedience movei^gg^pg^j^gj- 
caused mucfi unemployment and discomfort. , ^ 

16. The census of Burma was taken on Februai^ 24th two days earlier than 
that of India proper on account of local festivals which made the 26th an incon- 
venient date. Though only eighth in order of population figures, Burma is by 
far the largest of the provinces of the Indian Empire, having an area of 261,610 
square miles, of which 233,492 were covered by the census operations of 1931. The 
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population ceuBUScd is 14,667,146, having increased by 11 percent, since 1921, 

part of which in- 
crease, as near as 
can be estimated 
320,000^ persons, 
is due tp immigra- 
taon from India. 

The figures in the 
marginal table 
give the varia^ 

, tion by na- 

* tiiral ” divisions, 

but these divisions are administrative and racial rather than geographical. Thus 
the Burman Division represents the plains districts of administered Burma in which 
the population is primarily (94 per cent.) Burmese, though it includes the remnanta 
ofrthe Mons of Pegu, the main bulk of the Karens, who appear also in the Salween 
and Shan divisions in smaller numbers, and a considerable share of the total number 
of Chins, Kachins and other indigenous races. It contains nearly all the Chinese 
other than Ynnnancse, that is to say almost two- thirds of the total, and practically 
all the other foreign or Indo-Burinese population. The Chin division contains for 
practical purposes Chins and no one else. The Salween di^dsion, consisting as it 
does primal ily of the Karen ni, the only area in Burma with tlio status of an Indian 
State, has a population purely Karen and Tai. The Shan division, constituted by 
the Northern and Southern Shan States, is of course primarily Tai, but includes a 
good many Karens and Bormans, almost all the Yiinnanese (who make up more 
than a third of the total Chinese in Burma), almost the whole of the Palaung-Wa 
branch of the Mon-Khmei race, many Kachins, about half the other indigenous 
races of Burma, and a few Indians. The immigration of Yunnanese during the 
decade has been considerable and has added about 10,000 to the population of the 
Northern Shan States, while Indians, largely Gurkhas from Nepal, have added 
another 11,000 to the Northern and 5,000 to the Southern Shan States. In the 
Salween division the population of the Karenni States decreased, and the increase 
in the rest of that division was largely due to the mines in Salween District. The 
Chin division has increased not only by the natural growth during a prosperous 
decade but by the inclusion of previously unadministered country on the Assam 
border. As far as climatic conditions went the decade was normal and floods add 
droughts were confined to small areas and involved no widespread calamities 
comparable with those which befell some parts of India, though the town of Pegu 
was destroyed by a disastrous earthquake which did damage elsewhere as well. 

Burma grows more rice than her population consumes, and although cultivable 
land is not readily capable of extension the area under irrigation was extended by 
some 317,000 acres clnring the decade. Industrial expansion, particularly in the 
production of oil, has been important in some districts and railways have extended 
by 434 miles. There has been some increase in mining activity in spite of the 
slump in silver and baser metals. The fall in the price of paddy was perhaps the 

most serious feature of the decade econo- 
micalLy. The marginal table shows the 
wholesale prices of paddy brought by boat 
to Eangoon annually from January to March. 

After a very considerable rise from the 1921 
prices, the price fell in 1929 nearly to the 
1921 level, in 1930 considcraOly below it 
and in 1931 dropped to half. The past 
decade witnessed a very rapid growth of 
national feeling in Burma. This feeling 
tended to take a racial bias and showed^Blpatidar.COm 
itself particularly strong against Indians and 
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Chinese, manifesting itself gainst the former in the Eangoon riots of May 1930, and 
against the latter in a riot in January 1931, With these came the rebellion, of 
which the Burma General Administrative Report for 1930^31 writes : — 

“ The outbreak of a audden and prolonged rebellion came as a surprise. It began on 22nd 

December 1930 in Tharrawaddy (75 miles north of Rangoon), a turbulent district 

* Chapter I orBuirn* Oeasua Report' 1^31, puTkerapb l4. ‘ 
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since Bnemeae times wad in these latter years a favourite resort of political 
agitatora. Military Police were despatched in twenty-four houra, and regular 
r6alpatldar. troops followed, but by May 1931 there had been outbreaks in Prome, Yamethm, 
Pyapon, Henzada, Thayetmyo and attempted outbreaks elsewhere. The rebels 
were tatooed in^rder to render them in vulnerable, and many wore simple 
uniform, for the^amg was organised. Its object was the overthrow of Govern- 
ment and the enthronement of a jungle king, for in its prime origin it had little 
to do either with modern polities or with economic stress. It was aggravated by, 
just as in its turn it proceeded to aggravate, economic stress, but it originated 
in an outburst of mediesval superstition of a recurrent and rccogniaabie type." 
The outbreak coincided, of course, with the census^ but luckily the preliminary 
enumeration could everywhere be completed in undisturbed conditions except in 
Tharrawaddy District and a small part of Pegu, where there was inevitably some 
under ‘enumeration. The rebellion spread to Henzada before the final enumeration^ 
but the preliminaiy enumeration had already been compieted. 

17. The Central Provinces and Berar, an area totaling 131,095 square miles, 
include not only the British districts, 82,153 sq. miles, and the fifteen States of the 
Central Provinces, 31,175 square miles, but the four districts of Berar, 17,767, which 
are leased in perpetuity from H. E. R. the Nizam. The total area of the province 
according to the latest revision is 133,050 sq. miles, but this figure was obtained 
too late for use in the tables. The total population is 17,990,937 with a mean 
density of 1 37 per sq, mile, but this density is very variable being exceedingly low 
in the 20,000 sq. miles still covered by forest. The higlfeat density is that of the 
Katghora Tahsil which lias 492 persons tcp the sq. mile, and the lowest that of 
the Ahiri Zamindari with only 16, Famines and epidemics have been rea* 

ponsible for 
exce p t i o n a 1 
fluctuations in 
the past, ajid « 
the u4 Central 
Provinces 
more than any 
other are 
marked by re- 
curring alter- 
nations between good and bad years. The. decade under review opened in conditions 
of scarcity and high prices, while the effect of the influenza epidemic upon women 
of the child-bearing ages can be traced in certain age groups at the present 
census. Dp to the end of 1921 public health was bad. Cholera, plague and 
malaria caused exceptional mortality. In 1922 however the satisfactory 
monsoons of that and the previous year reduced the death rate from 44 to 
29, though the birth-rate also fell from 38 to 36 per 1,000. Good monsoons 
and healthy years continued until 1926-27, which was marked by serious 
Boods, and 1927-28 saw the beginning of the decline in prosperity. Wheat was 
attacl^d by rust and more than half of the crop was lost in the northern districts 
of the province in that year and health deteriorated. The following year brought 
the recurrence of non-co-operation, agrarian agitation and general depression, 
another unsatisfactory agricultural year in the north of the province, and much 
unliealthiness from cholera, plague, small-pox, inffueuza and malaria. On the 
whole, however, the intervening prosperity more than balanced the depression at 
either end of the decade. The net area cropped increased from 23,585,215 acres 
to 26,364,376 ; the addition of a thousand miles of irrigation channels added nearly 
a hundred thousand acres of irrigated land ; a thousand miles of metalled road were 
added to the existing metalled roads, and many new bridges, and 300 miles of 
railway. It is significant of the connection between prosperity and population 
that the growth of the latter was very small in the north of the province 
suffered three very bad years at the end of the decade. Elsewhere, as in other 
provinces, the highest rate of increase was in the most tliinly populated areas. 
The infant mortahty rate appears to be higher in the Central Provmcea than in 
India as a whole or in most other parts of India, but the rate of increase at 
this census has been 12*6% for the province. Both the natural features and 
the population are very varied. The Narbada vaUey in the north is a wheat 
grow’iug tract i the Maratha plain in the west and the Chhattisgarh pfain in the east 
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are rice-growing areas ; the Central plateau and the Chota Nagpur p'ateau in the 
north-east like the States of Bastar and Kanker and the district of Chanda in the 
south are largely f^st* In the open country Marathi is the language of the west 
and Hindi of the Sst, but the forest tribes speak Dravidian or Munda languages. 

In Bastar State, the Joemotest part of the province, there has been much increase in 
communicatjon, but the Administrator reports that the iitcrease in traffic is leading 
to an increase in the consumption of opium and in tlie case of one tah^il to the 
substitution for opium of the much more p<?niiciou3 mercury. 

IS. Coorg, smallest after Delhi of the provinces of India, is the only one which Coorj. 
showed a decrease of population at the census of 1931. It is administered by a 
Chief Commissioner, who combines this office with that of Resident in Mysore, 
and has a council of 15 elected and 5 nominated members. Its area is 1 ,593 square 
miles {of which 619 are occupied by Reserved Forc^) with a ^lopulation of 163,327- — 

611 less that is than in 1921, and a density of 103 persons per sq. mile. The de- 
crease in population is probably greater than the figures indujate, since there has 
— — been a dec- 
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reafte of about 
5,000 persons 
in the natural 
popu 1 a t i o n 
mo.st of which 

is balanced by an increase in immigrants more apparent than real, since it consists 
mostly of labourers who leave the province for their homes in March . In 1 921 many 
must have already gone when tlie census was taken but in 1931 the census fell 
earlier before the exodus had starfc<*d. The vital statistics showed an excess in 
deaths over births of 14,000, tliough it is stated of the average individual in Coorg 
that his desire “ appears to be to have as many children as possible, irrespective 
of his economic position Coffee plantations on an important scale as well as 
cardamom plantations on tJie western sloptis of the |ilatcau continued to flourish 
and tea to survive, though plantations of rubber and agaves are being abandoned, 
but the staple crop is rice of whieJj the province produces more than it consumes. 

Both for rice and coffee the decade was favourable except for the heavy floods in 
1924. The fall in prices, steady till 1929, at the end of the decade caused paddy 
to be sold at exceedingly low rates and the area under rice-cultivation to decrease 
from 84,687 to 82,822 acres. Urban population has increased and a general in- 
crease in the number of occupied houses points to the gradual dissolution of the 
loint family .system prevalent in Coorg. 

19. Delhi is the smallest and most recently constituted of the provinces of 9eiht 
India. It came into being as a province on the laying of the foundation stone of 
New Delhi by His Majesty the King Emperor in December 191 1, and as a result 
of the establishment there of the imperial capital its growth has been phenomenaL 

It is of course ]>riraari- 
ly an urban unit and 
the total area of the 
province is only 573 
sq. miles, but the po- 
pulation is 636,246 
persons (722 females 
per J ,000 males) with a 
mean density of 1,110 
persons per aq. mile. 

This density varies 
from, 58,273 persons 
per sq. mile in Old Delhi municipality to 372 in the rural area, wliere the increase 
during the decade has been only 3 per cent, as compared with 30 ■ 3 per cent, for 
the province as a whole. This rapid increase is due to the abnormal growth of ftpalnatiHar rnm 
newly established capital, and is very largely due to immigration, since the gross 
balance of migration in Delhi's favour is 189,594 persons, of which the Census 
Superintend^t regards 111,775 as the actual net increase by migration during 
the decade since 1 921 . This growth in population has outstripped the rapid build- 
ing of houses and m the urban area the density per 100 houses has increased from 
410 in 1921 to 454 in 1931. The censused population of the urban areas 
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however (447,442) probably falls to about 330,000 in the hot weather, which is 
likely to be no more and possibly even less than its permanent population at the 
in the reign of Shahjahan, 

^20, Madras covering 142,277 sq. miles populated by 40,740,107 persons, is 
second among the major provinces in area, third in population and fifth in density 
(329), but in rate of increase seventh exceeding only Bengal and the United Provinces 
the higlieii population figure of which it is fast overhauling. Its rate of increase for 
the decade was 10^4 in British territory, a little less than the general rate of the 
whole Indian Empire. The total irrigated area has increased by some 66,000 acres, 
that is by 0 * 90 per cent, only, but important new works are projected. The de" 
crease in the value of the crops raised has been nearly 46 per cent, which indicates 
not a fall in tJie quantity of the crop but in the level of prices. At the same time 
possibilities of agriculture on preseht methods have more or less reached a maximum 
and the Presidency can no longer feed itself. The decade was healthy, and not 
only has it been free from epidemics but the skilled research of Colonel Russell, 
the Director of Public Health, has made it possible to cope with epidemics when 
they arise, and in the case of cholera to predict their occurrence and so to forestall 
their virulence. Cholera, which is endemic in the south of the Presidency, has 
proved to have a six -year cycle. The vital statistics of Madras are worthy of 
reference since this province is the only one whose registration of birth and death 
approaches anything like a satisfactory standard. Even so in 1930 some 62,000 
unregistered births and 20,000 unregistered deaths were detected by inspecting 
officers in the Presidency. In some parts of Madras emigration takes place on a 
larger scale to Assam, Burma, Ceylon and Malaya, the annual loss being some 13,000, 
and though the decline in the planting industry has resulted in large numbers of 
returns, these had not had their full enect by the time the census took place, even 
from Burma. As in the accuracy of her vital statistics, Madras is ahead of other 
provinces in the matter of birth control. A tendency is observed by the Census 
Superintendent for men at any rate to marry later, and contraceptive methods are 
advocated by influential persons and widely advertised in the press. The Census 
Superintendent writes Ten years should show a marked growth in their popularity. 
Books on the subject are to be found in any bookstall or publisher's list and 
whether they are read as mild pornography or for serious guidance it is unlikely 
that they can fail to exert some influence He adds, as a portent, that contra- 
ception of a crude kind has been observed among the Goundans of Salem to 
prevent large families, the fragmentation of holdings and the weakening of the joint 
family system* 

The external boundaries have not altered* Internally there have been some 
changes between districts the most important of which has been the re -absorption 
in the three neighbouring plains districts of the Agency Division, a hilly tract 
inhabited by Khonds, Sawaras, and similar liill tribes and quite alien to the plains 
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districts which have absorbed it. The mean density is 329 but density varies 
greatly in different areas being only 89 persons to the square mile in the agency 
tracts and 471 on the west coast* though one district, the plains of Godavari 
East, on the Coromandel Coast reaches a higher density (660) than Malabar itself 
with 610, There is a greater tendency to city Hie in Madras than in any major itidar.COm 
province but Bombay, but the towns are far less industrial in character than 
that of the latter province. Nevertheless signs of industrial development are 
appearing and cotton mills are springing up at email country centres supplied 
by the cotton gro whig areaa they adjoin. Thus Pollachi, a small town in Coim- 
batore district, had six mills in 1921 but thirty in 1931. Cheap power from water 
is a possibility and the use of electricity is steadily advancing in popularity, as the 
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decade has seen many towns with oil lamps or no lamps adopt electric Ughting 
and fans. itiThe standard of living is rising and in ten years the villager has 
” become accustomed to and takes as necessities what formerly were rather un- 
looked-for luxuries. The great advance in communications which the motor bus 
and car has brought has contributed enormously to widening horizons 

21. The North-West Frontier Province has an area of 36,35^ square 
miles with a population of 4,684.364 and a mean densit}^ of 129 per square 
mile, but of tliis area 22,838 square miles constitute the Trans-frontier 
Agencies, of the population of which 2,212,837 is only estimated and not 
obtained by enumeration, making a total with those enumerated in trans-frontier 
posts of 2,259,288 (density 99) and leaving 2,425,076 persons in the five 
regularly administeri'd districts with an area of 13,518 square miles and a mean 
density of 179, an area a little greater than that of Holland with a population a Kttle 
leas than that of Denmark. Since 1921 the Malandri tract, 20 square miles, has 
been added to the administered from the unadministered area and 4 squ^e 
miles have been trsnsf erred from Kohat District to the former. Otherwise 

there has been no 
territorial change. 

The density of popu- 
lation in the adminis- 
tered areas exclusive 
of urban population 
varies according to 
the combined factor 
of rainfall X irrigable 
land, decreasing from 

north to south. The growth of population has depended mainly on the extension 
of canal irrigation. The Kabul River Canal reached its maximum area of irriga- 
tion in 1921 and the Upper Swat Canal in 1929. V^Tien the decade opened the 
agricultural position was bad and the frontier was disturbed, a condition which ^ 
however, benefits the inhabitants of the administered districts financially. Both 
contractors and unskilled labour do well and to the Pathan of fighting age 
times of unrest call up memories of a princely pay earned in princely idleness, 
guarding with a government rifle and the prestige of his race some lonely spot 
on a winding frontier road The situation on the frontier improved rapidly, 
but this improvement was followed by outbreaks of internal disturbance in 1924 
and 1927 of a communal nature and in 1929 by revolutionary outbreaks all over 
the province culminating in the very serious riots of April 1930 in Peshawar with 
inevitable repercussions among the border tribes, though the situation was restored 
in time for the census to be taken generally under normal conditions. Agriculturally 
the decade was satisfactory until 1924, less satisfactory from 1924 to 1928 but 
improved from 1928 to 1930 when a deficient fall of rain and an excessive fall in 
prices combined to reduce greatly the area sown for crops. Rs. 22,06^956 of 
revenue were remitted on account of damage by locusts in the years 1929-30. 

Pubhc health was bad in the first half of the decade, which the Census Superin- 
tendent attributes to the after effects of the influenza epidemic, but the second half 
was one of “ uninterrupted good health which " restored to the people their normal 
vitality and the increase of population in the administered districts since 1921 has 
been 7*7%. The Co-operative Credit movement was started in 1925, and in 1926 
there were 16 societies with a membership of 365 and a working capital of Rs. 39,31 7. 

In 1930 there were 166 societies with 5,825 members and a working capital of 
Efl. 8,92,000- The primary necessity of the province is a settled economic outlook 
without which an increase in population disproportionate to that in wealth and 
productive efficiency will involve poverty and discontent and in all probability a 
destructive agitation and very serious disturbance. realpatidar COm 

22- The Punjab is the eighth province i n India in area, but with the Punjab States Punjai. 

Agency fourth in area, sixth in density and fifth in population. It has an area of 
136-964 ‘ square miles with a mean density of 208, but this includes not only British 
districts and the Punjab States but also the Punjab States Agency, a separate unit 
though treated in the samf volume. Taken separately British territory has a popu- 
lation of 23,580,852 with a density of 238 over 99,265 square miles. The area ap- 
pears in the tables as 99.200 the revised figure having been received too late for 
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mcorporation, a condition wliich also explains the appearance of the area 5^820 in 
Table that of the Punjab States instead of the revised area 6,292 square miles 
with a population of 437,787 and a density of 83. The Punjab States Agency has an 
area of 32,407 square miles, a population of 4,472,218 and a mean density of 138, 
The increase in the Punjab population during the last 40 years is well illustrated 
by the density of Lyailpur district which was 15 per square mile in 1891 and 
is now 308. The last decade has seen the highest rate of increase yet recorded. 

It has been a 
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healthy decade, 
the nrst half 
in particular, 
though in the 
second half 

there were 

plague epide- 

mics in 1 924 

and 1926, while in 1926 and 1928 there were localized epidemics of cholera. The 
birth rate, twice that of the United Kingdom, has remained consistently high. 
Agriculturally the decade has been prosperous. The Sutlej canal system in 
1921 fed the Sirhind Canal only ; it now irrigates large tracts in Multan, Lahore, 
Ferozepore and Montgomery districts and in Bahawalpur State, as well as in 
Bikaner in Rajputana, In the Punjab as a whole canal irrigation has extended 
by over 19 per cent, and has added 2,000,000 ;icres of irrigated land during the decade, 
though ii drawback to irrigation has app oared in the tendency towards the rise 
of the snbsoil water level, which forces up from below salts which make the surface 
soil unfit for cultivation. Agricultural wages remained high until 1928 and 
have not fallen so rapidly as prices. Agricultural credit has increased its capital 
from 215- 13 lakhs in 1921 to 81 7 '91 in 1931 and its owned capital from 113 to 
317 lakhs, and an indication of agricultural prosperity is to be foimd in the rise 
by 22 per cent, in the price of agricultural laud. There has been a spread of 
improved varieties of wheat, cotton and su^ar-cane and a great advance in the 
local manufacture of cane mills, ploughs, irrigation wheels and other agricultural 
implements. In 1921 the Census Superintendent remarked on the noticeable 
absence of any local manufacture of agricultural implements, but now at Batala, 
in Gui'das]7iir. alone there are 21 iron-foundries with an annual output of over 
19,000 im))Iements valued at Es. 637,000. The comparative prosperity and 
high priciis of the earlier part of the decade led to increased interest and activity 
in the formation of joint stock companies, and factories increased from 297 
with 42,428 hands to 626 with 49,649 hands. The extraction of petroleum and 
the manufacture of cement from limestone have been started in Attock district 
within the decade, w'hile the Mandi hydro-electric scheme now jiist completed 
is likely to hasten the industrialization of the province by the plentiful supply 
of cheap power. It remains to mention the rural uplift movement started in 
Gurgaon dist rict in 1931 by Mr, Brayne and taken up elsewhere by the Y. M, C, A, 
which has also opened in Lahore a broadcasting station which already transmits 
to IjfiOO receivers. 

23- The United Provinces have an area of 1 12,191 sq. miles of which 6,943 con- 
stitute the States of Rampur, Tehri-Garhwal and Benares. The total area is less 
than that of 1921, by 63 sq. miles on account of 8 sq. miles transferred elsewhere 
and 46 reduced by fresh surveys. The province {British territory) is a little smaller 
than the British Isles and has a slightly larger population, while the total popula- 
tion of the province is 49,61 4,833 with a mean density of 442. Though seventh of the 
provinces of India in size, it is third in point of population. Eighty per cent. 
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of tlie earning mhabitanta are actively engaged in agriculture. The decade has 
been a good one in respect of rainfall and crops, in spite of having opened with 
famine conditions in Gonda and Bahraich, and closing with drought and locusts in 
certain restricted areas, and with a serious collapse of agricultural prices* The Sarda 
irrigation oanat, on which work was started in 1 921 , was opened in the main branch, 
in 1928. The system comprises some 4,000 miles of main channel and distributaries 
and li700 miles of drains over an area of six million acres of which it is anticipated 
that on an average 1 ,350,000 will be irrigated annually by its means. New masonry 
wells to the number of 150,314 have been constructed during the decade, mostly 
at the expense of the cultivators themselves, but the net cultivated area of the pro* 
vince has not increased and the double -cropped area is also stationary. The prin- 
cipal food crops are rice, millet, wheat, barley and pulse. Sugarcane ia very im- 
portant in the north-west and oilseeds are cultivated often in line^ sown through 
fields of other crops. The condition of livestock during tlio greater part of the 
decade was unsati^actoiy on account of epidemics. The enquiries ma<le by the 
Babking Enquiry Committee in 1929 indicated that 46% of tenants and peasant 
proprietors were then debt-free, and 22% owed less than two years* rent. Of 
mndlords a larger number were in debt and their debts were very much greater. 

The fragmentation of holdings is a serious disadvantage to the agriculturist, and 
the reserves built up during the first seven prosperous years of the decade have 
been exhausted bv the collapse at its close. In 1920-31 revenue was remitted to 
the amount of Rs. 1,68,50,000, and about three times that amount in rents. In 
industry, of which Cawnpore is tlie principal centre, the iiunibers of factories rose 
by 72 '5% from 2J 8 to 376 and of persons employed in them by 33-2% from 69,000 
to 92,000, and the increase has been principally in permanent as distinct from sea- 
sonal employment. Inhere has been a marked improvement in public health, 
particularly in the matter of deaths from plague, cholera and small-pox. The 
increase in population during the decade has beeiT greater in the States than in 
British territory but amounts over the wdiole province to 6*7%, the density being 
greater in the east than in the w'est. In this connection it is pointed out that the 
higher castes are predominant in the west of the province, and the lower in the east, 
or in cases of castes uniformly distributed, the w^estern branch(?s are socially superior. 
Generally speaking, however, the population of the United Provinces, like its 
language, is more uniform than that of most provinces in India. 

24. Baroda State occupies 8,164 sq. miles in Gujarat and Kathiawar, but is not Qirod*. 
a compact whole, consisting, as it does, of four major and several minor disconnect- 
ed areas, with a total population of 2,443,007 and a mean density of 299 per sq. 
mile. The population has increased by 14' 9% since 1921. The natural increase is 
estimated at 9 ' 4%, and the increase due to immigration was swollen 'by 20,755 
persons who migrated from villages in adjoining British territory for political motives 
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^imected with the Non-co-operation movement. About the size of Wurttemberir 

both m area and in population, Baroda is the sixth largest of the Indian States thoueh 

about sixteenth in area. No epidemics visited the State during the decade nor were 

^ere any calamities claiming a serious toll of lives, but the State suffered severely 

&om floods, frost, locusts and poor seasons and at the end of the decade from^alpatidar COm 

^e heavy fall m prices. Neverthele.ss co-operative societies rose in number ^ 

^ 1921 to 1,047 in 1931, their membership from 16,932 to 37 321 
capital from 26 to 75 lakhs of rupees. Occupied area increased from 
3,780,000 acres to 3,920,000 and the number of permanent irrigation wells increased 
from 60,433 to 63,775. Medical relief continued to be expanded and child welfare 
and anti-malanal measures to occupy the State Sanitation Department. 
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24 CHAPTER I, DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP POPULATION. 

25. The Central India Agency deals with 61 Indian Statea situated roughly Be 
tween Rajputana and the Central Frovincea and occupjdng an area of 51,697 aq. miles 
including the British p^gana of Manpur (64 sq. miles) and about 10 sq. miles of 
States territory under British administration. To them lias been added for census 
purposes Khaiiiadhana State which is dealt vyith by the Gwalior Agency and 
has an area of 68 sq. miles. The total population dealt with is 6,615,120 
in the Agency and 17,670 in Khaniadhana with a mean density of 129 per 
sq. mile. As a result of exchanges of territory with Rajputana and Gwalior 
there has been a net increase since 1921 of 66 sq. miles. The Agency is not a com- 
pact area but consists of ** dissimilar tracts with different physical and geographical 
environment and complex ethnically, culturally and linguistically. Broadly 
speaking three areas may be recognised. They are Malw^a, Bundelkhand and 
BagheUdmnd The States with whicsli tlie AgeJicy deals are describetl a.s “ be- 
wildering in vtu'iety as regards their area, population, income, degrt o <if internal 
autonomy and their reiationship with the paramount power ”. Some half dozen 
or more of these States are compact ai’eas, but the great majority constitute?/^ a 
medley of interlaced territories and the Agency itself is a mosaic of fragni&Dtdl 
Sovereignties Malwa with its undulating plains and black: soil and the fertile 
Karbada valley, although associated vdth the iidiospitable Vindhya and Satpura hilla, 
contrasts very markedly with the hilly, sandy and stony country of Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand. The west, that is the former, grows cotton, wheat a^ndjoivart the 
latter, the eastern parts, grow rice and kodon. The former is a favoured region 
generally free from seasonal calamities, and the latter though with a higher average 
rainfall is more subject to drought and scarcity. The decade economically has been 
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• 1001— lEt31. + 1891—1031 . 

one of comparative prosperity, free from famine or serions scarcity in any largeitidar.COm 
area and from any widespread epidemic. iVIalwa was short of rain in 1926 and 1929, 
Bimdelkhand and Bagelkhand in 1928 and 1929. The increase in population for 
the whole agency since 1921 has been 10*6%, ninety-twoper cent, of which increase 
is natural, only eight per cent, of it being due to the f avourable balance of migration. 


26. Gw^alior State, the dominion of the Scindia family, about thi size of 
the Irish Free State, is the sixth largest of the Int^an States in area and 
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GWAXpIOR* 


26 


fifth in population, having 3,623^070 inhabitants in an area of 26,367 sq. miiea, a 
denaity,|0l|1^4*^Z^irt squm'e miles of area, the status of which is in 

dispute 'PlWe' “DeSn excluded at this census and 16 square miles not before 
included have been added, but the total thus arrived at is probably not quite 
accurate and the latest survey estiinate. of the area of Gwalior State is 395 sq* miles 
less than the area here quoted, but the figure has not yet been verified by ^he State* 
The increase in population since 1 921 has been 10-3% in spite of an adverse migra- 
tion balance of about — 15,000. The State is not a compact area but consists of one 
large block of contiguous parganas and a number of smaller outlying ones. The 
— — Census Com* 

Variation of populatmn pet oaiat- Plissioner for 

pnia. 'the State com* 
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pares the 

i^i’ population of 
India in 


state 2S,3e7 J34 +1 3 -9 —12^7 +5-3 — 1'3 +10-3 +14 0 general aud 

Gwaffor in particular to Penelope's web, alternately woven and unpicked ; he 
regards the fluctuation at alternate decades as symptomatic of the normal growth 
of the population* He concludes that the comparative freedom of the decade from 
scarcity and epidemics has kept the mortality rate down to normal and that the 
population which survived the influenza epidemic of the previous decade had a 
superior biological equipment and a higher survival rate which have been res- 
ponsible for the exceptional increase experienced* 


27* His Exalted Highnei^ the Nizam's Dominions, though a little less than H^^derabiHi. 
Jammu and Kashmir in size, constitute by far the largest of the States in popula- 
tion, containing 14,436,148 persons with a mean density of 175 in an area of 82,698 
sq. miles. North of the Godavari aud its principal tribntary the Manjra the coun- 
try is rich and highly cultivated, principally in cotton and wheat, while in the 
sonth and east the country is more rugged and less fertile, the most valuable crop, 
at any rate in the east, being rice. The decade was on the whole a good one agri- 
culturally* It opened, it is true, with famine but except for that first year the 
harvests were either good or moderate and the land under cultivation increased 
from 38 to 42 million acres* Co-operative Societies increased from 1,437 to 2,157 
and their membership from 35,293 to 53,120 and their working capital from eighty- 
six and a half lakhs to nearly two or ores of rupees. Cotton prices fell in 1926, but 
otheiwise the agriculturist benefited by well maintained prices for mo.-^t of his 
produce until 1930* The results are seen in the increase in natural population by 
1 4 ' 9 %, th ough part of t h is may h a ve b ee n due to i mpr o ved enu mer atio n . In the last 
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60 years the population of the Marat hwara division, the western part of the State, 
has increased by 28 '0% while that of tbe Tclingana, the eastern part, hes increased 
by 69-4%. The north-western part of the State is Maratha by language and 
population, the south-western is Kanarese and these two areas compose the 
j^atfifJiwaru ; the eastern part of the State (TeUnt/ana) is Telugu by language and 
population ; both are predominantly Hindu by religion. realpatidar COm 

28* Jammu and Kashmir State is in area the largest of the Indian States 
but only stands fourth in order of population. Much of the State's surface is 
occupied by arid desert at a very high elevation imable to sustain any but the 
scantiest population, and though the fertile valleys of the irrigable country support 
a high density of population they are too limited in comparison to balance the 
uninhabitable mountains* The total area is 84,616 sq. miles with a population of 


JsihEniJ aitd 
Kailtmlr. 
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SI A CHAPTEB I. BlSTBlBUtTON AND MOVBMENT OP FOPUUiTTON. 


3,646,243, giving a mean density of 43 per gg. mile. This density dropg to 5 person# 
rlaIpilS*ar com quarters of the State m the area of the the semi-Tibetan tt^J* 
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which include the vast deserts of Ladakh at a height of some 16,000 or 17,000 feet 
above aea level, and the stu pendens peaks of the Pamirs and of the Hindu K^ush 
and Karakoram ranges. On the other hand the density for the Jammu and K^asTi' 
mir provinces by themselves works out at 160* 2 persons per sq. mile, while through: 
out the State most districts carry over 1,000 to the sq. mile of cultivated 
and actually in Ladakh and Gilgit, in the inhoapitable mountains, that is, 1 ,600 
is found, the highest density of inhabitants to cultivated land except in the Srinagar 
District itself. During the decade 136 miles of additional canal have been con- 
structed irrigating an additional area of some 47,000 acres, and great improvements 
have taken place in road communications. C ti- operative societies have increased by 
about 1 ,9 (j 0 and their members by 300 per cent, since 1923, and their working capital 
amounts to over 97 lakhs. Except for disastrous floods in 1928 the decade has been 
very prosperous agriculturally, and the volume of both exports and imports has 
increased by about 25 per cent., though the money value of the exports fell during 
the last three years of the decade to something below the 1921 value of exports 
only four-fifths of their present volume. The decennium was also exceptionally 
healthy- The increase in population over the State as a whole has been 9*8 per 
cent., increasing the density per sq- mile from 39 to 43- The population is pre- 
dominantly Muslim, though Ladakh is inhabited by Tibetan Buddhists who keep 
down the population to a level which their barren mountains can support by a 
system of polyandry. The other inhabitants of the frontier districts are Muslim 
including the mongoloid Baltis and the Dards of Gilgit. 

29- The Madras States Agency includes five States in the south of India two 
of which. Cochin and Travancore, in the south-west comer, publish their own 
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census reports in the India series- The other three, Pudukkottai, BanganapaUe 
and Sandur, are dealt with in the Madras provincial report to which reference 
must be made for detailed treatment. Figures of the area and population of 
Pudukkottai, the largest of them, will be found in the supplements to Tables I and 
II in part (ii), and a separate r^ort Las been published by the State, a summary 
of which forms Appendix VI of Volume XIV (Madras) of this series* 

Coclim has an area of 1 ,480 square miles and a population of 1,205,016 persons, 
(females exceeding males) showing, over that recorded m 1921, an increase of 23*1 
per cent*, which the Census Superintendent regards as representing a real increase 
of 19 per cent. The density is 814 to the square mile, but this is over the whole 
State, whereas more than a third is mountainous and the area includes the surfapce 
of the baek waters, long stretches of salt water lagoon cut off from the sea by 
narrow tongues of land* In the moiintainons forests of the Western Ghats the 
density is very low, as the inhabitants consist only of a few scattered jungle tribes 
and the forest officials, and if these areas be excluded from the forest taluks, the 
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madras STATEy AGENCY* 27 

rtffpnftuy of whicli^js 365 to 975 when they are included, the density rises to 1,128, 
the density of the coastal taluks exclnding the lagoons in a similar manner 
becomes 2,733,. one village, 'covering an area of 3 ’ 8 sg- miles, having the incredible 
density of 4,090 persons to the sq* mile, for its inhabitants are not an nrban popula- 
tion but a rural and agricultural one, the staple crops being coconut and rice, 
asinisthe case with nmst of the taluks of Cochin State. 

Tra vane ore is a much larger state than Cochin but otherwise closely resembles 
it in population and in physical features, though it lias a drier strip of coast towards 
the south running down to Cape Comorin. Its area is 7,625 sq. miles and its popu- 
lation is 5,095,973 with a mean density of 668. Though third in order of popula- 
tion, at least sixteen States in India are larger in size. It falls into three clearly 
marked natural divisions, the coast, the low hills and the high forest- clad hills. 
The rainfall varies from 35 inches in the extreme south to nearly 300 in the high 
hills, but over by far the greater area of the State it varies, as in Cochin, from 100 
to 180. The hills have been largely developed and planted wnth tea and carda- 
menn plantations, but are still thinly inhabited compared to the plains. Except 
Cochin, Travancore is far more densely populated than any State in India, and is 
more densely populated than BengaL In the low hills tapioca is cultivated as a 
staple food. The net area under cultivation increased by 9 5 per cent, only as 
compared to an increase of 27-2 per cent, in population between 1921 and 1931, 
but the food production of the State is inadequate to its needs and Burma rice is 
purchased, with tlic proccecls of the sale of cofionut products, pepper and carda- 
moms. Wages nearly doubled during the decade and Savings Bank deposits 
more than doubled. This pTospciou.=i position was however being very severely 
afieoted by the economic depression in 1931. 

30. M 5^3 ore State, the centre and main area of the Kanarcse speaking popu- 
lation of south India, after Hyderabad the Ttiost xki]>iiIous of all the States, and the 
largest in area after that State and Jamnui and Kashmir, iias an area of 29,326 
square miles, and a population of 6,557,302, witJi a mean density of 224 persons 
per square mile. The increase of population since 1921 lias been 9^7 per cent., 
though the increase of natural population alone has been 10*8. This increase 
has not been evenly distributed, as the State is divided into the Mahiad, that 
is the area of the high hills in the west, where the Jen,sity falls in one taluk to 66 
and where the population is httle more than constant, and the Maitlan, which 
is tlic compaiatively level land constituting the plateau vvlilcli is the main bullc of 
the State, and in which the increase and density is greater than tliat of the State 
as a whole. The higliest rural density reached is 457 per square mile in t lie Narsipur 
taluk. The State includes the large Civil and Military station of Bangalore which 
is under British administration. I’he area under cultivation has increased during 
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the deimde by 1 1 - 5% while a number of important works has increased the area under 

irrigation by 26% since 1921 . Various improvements in agriculture and cattle breeding 

are taking place, and the cinema is used for instructioii. A Land Mortgage Bank has 

been established and an Amculturists* Debt Belief Regulation has been passed by 

the liegislature. The number of cooperative societies has increased by 713 and their 

membership by 45,000, making a total membership of 137,615, and the deposi<^p,|r.«tjp|p,r mm 

in the Government Savings Bank amounted in 1931 to nearly Rs. 17,CK)0,000, having ^ 

more than doubled during the decade. Public health was good on the whole through 

out the decade, and though prices fell towards its close harvests were good and the 

cultivator did not suffer severely. The State is importing more cereals for food than 

it exports, the imports being more than half in husked rice, but it ia estimated that 

some 600,000 more acres can still be brought under irrigation. Bice and ragi 

are the staple comps* Industries pe being developed, but it is doubtful if they can 

be so developed as to keep pace with the needs of the population in periods of normal 
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28 chapter I.— distribution and movement of POPUIATION. 

increase, and the Census Supermtendent for the State points out th^ tajAis such^s 
that on Marital connection during lactation , dr at any rate soon confinem©^ 

which tend to keep down the birth rate, are no longer observed as they used to be, 
while children are suckled only five or six months instead until ^able to consume 
or^ary food. Meanwhile the Mysore Government has instituted a Birth Control 
Clinic in the Maternity hospital at Bangalore. 


Vaviatitit] ol the poroent. 


31 - The Eajputana Agency comprises 19 States, 1 Chiefship and 1 Estate 
grouped together for the purpose of their political relations with the Grovemment 
of India, which are conducted through the Agent to the Govemor-Greneral in Kaj- 
putana. It includes also a small area of 6 square miles which is leased from the 
^ohi State and is therefore at present under British administration forming the 
Abu district. The total area of the Agency is 129,059 square miles with a totj^l 
population of 11,225,712 and a mean density of 87 persons per square mile, Th^t 
is to say, it is about the same size as Norway with 4 times the population, or con-^ 
siderably larger than the United Kingdom but with one quarter of its population/ 
Density varies very greatly, being 5 only in Jaisalmer and 246 per square mile in 
Bharatpur State. In the dry western part of the Agency the rainfall is little over 
10 inches, whereas in the eastern part it is three times as much. The conditions 
of the decade have been good and the popu lation has increased by 1 4 * 2% since 1921 
though this represents an increase of little more than one million on the 1881 figure 
and the 1931 total is actually less than that returned in 1891, though in that censua 
a considerable number of Bhils were estimated instead of enumerated as in aO cases 
on this occasion. The biggest increase is that of 41 ' 9% in Bikaner State, mostly on 
account of irrigation and inxmigration , Bharatpur ( -1*9%) is the only State which 

has actually 

suffered a loss 
of population 
amoe 1921, 
Throu^llp u t 
Eajputana 
there was 
a general 
absence of 
scarcity and 
epidendc dis- 
ease through- 
out the decade 
and although 
the prices of 
grain ruled 
hig^ the 
gtowth of 
popul a t i o n 
does not seem 
to have been 
adversely 
affected. The 
high prices 
were in some 
States dealt 
with by the 
prohibition of 
imported food stuffs. 
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240 

—08 

—21 

—10+ —11*2 

— 1 + 

—24-0 

bikamr 

S3.317 

030. 2 1« 

40 

-1.G3-4 

—20 7 

+ 19*0 —6 + 

+ 41 + 

+03-0 

Bandl 

a, 220 

210.722 

m 

.f lO - 1 

— *2 1 

+ 27 '7 —.14-5 

+ 16 + 

—14 + 

Dbol|i(ir 

1.221 

254.0BO 

200 

+ 12-1 

—3 + 

—2-9 -12-7 

+ 10 + 

+2.1 

Dunffjirpnr 

1,447 

227,64+ 

157 

+ 7 8 

— 3»*5 

+ 60-0 +18 + 

+20*2 

+48 + 

Jaipur 

lC.fi7fl 

2,031.775 

100 

+ 11 7 

— 5 -9 

—0+ — 11 + 

+ 12-5 

+41 


tli,DG2 

70.255 

5 

+7+1 

—30-0 

+ 20+ — 23-4 

+ 12*7 

— 20 6^ 

Jlia1a.war 

sto 

107.800 

133 

+ 0-5 

—40 3 

+8.ft 

+ 12 + 

— 28 + 

Kamlili 

1,242 

140,025 

113 

+ 5-3 

+ 0*1 

—0*5 —8-8 

+6*1 

—6-6 

KEnhKLUgarli 

S5S 

80.744 

imo 

f 11 4 

— 27 5 

—42 — 10+ 

+ 10*3 

—23 + 

KoUh 

G^i;84 

O8n.»04 

121 

4 i 0 

—24-2 

+ 17-3 — 1 + 

+8*6 

—3 0 

Kuihalg^lt 

340 

35.504 

105 


+ lflO-0 

+ 35 0 +32*6 

+ 22 *0 

+ 515 + 

T.ikWa 

10 

2,700 

147 

+25 '3 

— 20 5 

—4+ — H-8 

+ 23-3 

+4*0 

UnnhUT 

3M10 

2,125.082 

R1 

+ 43 + 

—23 + 

+8*3 — 10*6 

+ 16 + 

+ 21 0 


12,fl04 

1.500,010 

123 

+23 5 

—44-8 

+ 25 8 +6 + 

+ 14-0 

+4 + 

FiLnabgQrli 

gsn 

70.53& 

80 

+ 10 + 

—10-0 

+ 20-5 +7*0 

+ 14 1 

—3*6 

Shah pun. 

408 

54.233 

134 

+23 + 

^32-0 

+ 11-1 +1-6 

+ 12 7 

+4-8 

Sirohl 


210.528 

ILt 

+ 33-5 

—10-9 

4 22-8 ^.1 -0 

+ 1H-0 

+61-5 

Touk 

2.553 

317.300 

124 

+ 12 + 

— 28* 1 

+ 10-0 * — 5-0 

+ 10-2 

^■1 


• 1891 — 1031 . 


exports 

Wages 


and i 
were 


n others by the imposition of a tax on ^ 

high, particularly in the case of the industrial populati68plp3tidar.C0m 


32- The Western India States Agency, about the size of Hungary with 
half the population, was constituted as a separate unit in 1924 before 
which its census returns were mcorporated with those of Bombay, with 
which province its economic conditions have been comparable throughout the 
decade. Its area is 35,442 sq. miles and its population 3,999,250 with a mean 
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WESTERN INDIA STATES. 


2a 


density of 113 per sq. 


mile. It includes the civil 


stations of Rajkot 
and Wadhwari 
uiid<?r the ad- 
miiiistra t i v e 
coutrul of the 
Agent to the 
Govemor-Cen - 
eral and 202 
States and esta- 
tes, of which 85 
have their own 
riglits of juris- 
dictioiij while 
the othei’s are 
grouped in 
thanaa each 
under a tha- 
nadar. Of the 
S5 jurisdiction- 
al States 1 7 are 
salute States 
varying great- 
ly in size from 
Cutch with an 
area of 8,25t> 
sq. nules to 
Ja f a r a b a d 
with only 53, 

while the smallest of the non -Jurisdictional estates is only one -third of a square iniic 
in area and has a population of less than 200. The rainfall comes late in 
the monsoon and varies from moderately good to scanty and deficient, and 
density therefore varies accordingly from 208 in Rajkot to 59 in the 
Banas Rantha Agency where it is a wonder “ that so many persons can find a 
livelihood in so Little favoured a terrain’* . On tins occasion separate figures have 
been compiled for 43 units, but complete data for all details for fifty years has prov- 
ed impossible to obtain and even for some sub-agency groups the changes could Tiot 
be filled in back to 1 881 . In the whole Agency there are only 66 towns, 1 1 of which 
are in Bhavnagar State ; Bhavnagar itself and Jamnagar in Nawanagar are the 
only two towns of over 50,000 inhabitants and there are only ten others of tiver 
20,000, is so that it is clear that the Agency, though essentially rural and 
agricultural, is less so than those of Central India and Rajputana ; and so much of 
its population is located in towns that its degree of urbaniKation is just about the 
same aa that of Bombay Presidency. 
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VnfiniioUiCf tha population percent. 


State Oi- A^nof. 

Area Popu- Ucii 

U) ^tian. aity. 

sq.DiHH.. . 


J881-91. 

1891-01. iSOl-il. 

1911.21. 

1921-31. 

1S81. 

mi. 

W. I. St. Amnnp' 



tl3 

f IE 

— IT 

+ 7 

+0 ' E 

}■ IS 

+ 17 

BWvatjithr 

2t^l 

CClO.274 


-f-17 

—12 

+ 7 

—3 

\n 

+ 2G 

Catch 


fil4.307 

112 


—13 

+ 5 

— H 

+ 6 

-1 0'4 

Ubrnn^dhTB. , . 


SB.WU 

77 

+4 

—32 

+ 12 

+ 12 

+d'0 

—11 

UhTtil.-. 


£7 .1139 

9Ei 

+ 21 

—19 

+ 11 

—3 

+ 17 

+24 

^onilul 


LV&,84f> 

201 

+ 10 

+ 1 

— 1 

+ 3 

-f23 

|-Ei2 

JanTfibad 

a;] 


£28 

+ 32 

— 2 

+ 2 

- J 1 

i 19 

+ 2S 

J unii ^Adii 

3.21*4 

.'ytn.JdU 

160 

+ 2B 

— IS 

+ 10 

't 7 

M7 

+ 41 

nintbdi .. 

344 

40.0BS 

117 

+ 12 

— 3C 

+ S 

+ 5 

4 13 

—7 

Morvi 

B7f> 

113.^23 

130 

+ 17 

— 17 

+ 3 

+ 1 

+ 24 

+26 

Nawnanger 

3.7IH 

4W,192 

JU8 

+ 20 

— 11 

+ 4 

1 

"f 19 

+29 

FaJutpur 

1,7IS}» 

2|i4,17t) 

140 

+ 17 

- 19 

+ 2 

+ 5 

+ 12 

+ 13 

PtalitHDft . - 



£07 

+ 23 

— 13 

) 15 

^15 

+ 7 

+2G 

PtttlpiiEldnr . . 


]Jli.4i73 

182 

+ 21 

—4 

+ 11 

+ n 

+ 14 

+ 62 

RsdLanpnf 


7(MS30 

(51 

—01 

—37 

+ 7 

+3 

+ 4 

—23 



7fi.540 

2fle 

+7 

— 0‘3 

+ 2 

■i'20 

+24 

+ S2 

Wadhvan 

2,H. 

42,ti0£ 

IBI 

—O-l 

—IS 

+3 

+ s 

+ 12 

+0 2 

Banns XoAtha 

4IT 

44.£&9 

UHt 

+29 

—30 

+ ll> 

i 13 

+ 20 

+45 

£afltt'm Xathia. 

3.47S 


BU 

+a-4 

—34 

— IS 

+l 

—2 

—40 6 

WinX Agency 
WcaUrra KftUlka 

£.7(»4 

£S2.4lt8 

102 




—2 

+ 12 

+ 10* 

Aganay 


3HJ,73] 

ISO 





+ 10 





33. The Punjab States Agency and the States in political relation with Pro- o\hcr 
vincial Governments are treated with the province.^ with w^hich they are assorsiatnl 
and Sikkim State with Bengal. Figures of the area and population of the larger 
States will be found in the supplements to Tables I and II in Part ii of this volume. 


Sectim$ ith — PoptUuHon problem^ 

34. Attention has already been drawn to the grave increase in the population Nauirc 
of this country. The actual figure of the iucrease alone is little under thir‘tj'-fi>iir 
million, a figure approaching equality with that of the total population of Franf c! 
or Italy and appreciably greater than that of such important Eurojjean powers an 
Poland and Spain. The f>opulation now even exceeds the latest estimate of tlifealpatidar.COm 
popu ation of China, so that India now heads the list of all the countries in t)]c 
world in the number of her inhabitants. This increase, however, is from most 
points of view a cause for alarm rather than for satisfaction. The total literate 
population of India in 1921 waa 22,623,651 and is now 28,131,315, so that the mere 
increase of population during the itjterveniiig period has exceeded flie former 
figure by 1 1 million, that is by 50 per cent., at^d still exceeds the latter by 20 j)Cr cet^t. 
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30 CHAPTER I*— DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

]Eveii in Travancore State, where the percentage of literacy is much higher than in 
moat parts of India, but where the population has increased by 27 per cent., the 


lealpaLiUai.uuiii 



proportion of literacy has fallen from 24^2 per cent* in 1921 to 23-9 per cent, in 
1931 though in India as a whole it has risen from 7 per cent, to S per cent* 


Recent writers on the population question in India, e.g., Wattal and Ranadive, 
have directed their attention primarily to the question of food production. Their 
argument is that the population of India is already living permanently on the 
verge of scarcity and any increase is bound to result in an insufficiency of the food 
supply. Recent experience, however, throws doubt on this theory ; the general 
slump in the price of food, and the difficulty found by cultivators in selling their 
produce, suggest that the danger of a shortage of the food supply is not the most 
serious aspect of the question. It is not argued that this is not a danger to be 
reckoned with, and in any case the maximum population possible is very far from 
identical with the maximum population desirable, since the rise of population on 
the subsistence margin must reduce the standard of living, but it would seem that 
the point has not yet been reached at which the ability of the country to feed its 
occupants is seriously taxed. The position of economists in regard to the west 
now appears to be that “ the devastating torrent of babies ” is being reduced to a 
trickle, and that even if it were swelled again the rapid developments both mechanic- 
al and biological that are taking place in the world production of food, would be 
more than sufficient to cope with the flood, so that it is progressively easier to 
obtain subsistence. It may be doubted whether either supposition is yet applicable 
to Indian conditions. In the first place there are as yet no indications of any ten- 
dency on the part of the countryman to modify his view of the blessedness of the 
man who lias a quiverful of sons and is not ashamed to meet his enemy in tlie gate, 
and, in the second, little sign that agriculture is likely to be appreciably afected 
during the next decade by means such as those which have so greatly increased 
wheat production on the American continent. It is however obvious that apartIpatidar.COm 
f rojn the law of diminishing returns the ability of agriculture to provide an occupa- 
tion is limited. In Europe it has been estimated that the maximum population 
which can be supported by agricultural occupations is 250 to the sq. mile, while 
an estimate of somewhat higher density has been made in the case of the United 
States of America, and tlie island of Porto Rico in the West Indies has an agricul- 
tural population of nearly 400 to the sq* mile. The number is, as we have seen, very 
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much greater than this in many parts of India, and the ruraf population which 
attains the extraordinary density mentioned of parts of Bengal anrl of the Malabar 
to which fertile land intensively cultivated together with 
fish -yielding waters could sustain a popnlation whose materiii] wants are reduced 
to the minimum by the natural environment of a tropical climate. These, of 
coiirae, are extreme cases taken from the two most fertile parts of India,* but general- 
ly speaking the maximum density of the agricultural population can be far greater 
in India than in Europe, not only on account of the greater fertility of the lantl but 
on account of the diminution in the absolute rieceasitjes of life corresponding to 
a less rigorous climate. The real difficulty is tliat to cultivate on anything like 
economic lines the number of individuals that can work on a given area of ground 
is limited ; and though the food product may be ample for many more than that 
number, a large incrc^ase in the population must either lead to excessive subdivision 
of the areas cultivated, and so to a diminution in production on account of unec:o- 
‘ nomfe. holdings, or on the other hand, to a floating popnlation which is not engaged 
in agriculture and which has nothing to exchange with the producers for the food 
wliksh it requires,- The employment of this surplus in industrial activity would of 
course, meet the difficulty for a time, but can only prove a permanent cure if tfie 
increase of the population be limited not only to the food producible but also to 
the saturatio?! point of the demand for industrial labour. W'hen the latter jjoiiit 
is passed, as in the United Kingdom, where the increase in population during the 
last decade was approximately equivalent to the number of unemployed in 1 93 1 , 
unemployment will arise and the fact that the food supply is adequate is to this 
extent irrelevant. As in some parta of Eurtvpc, life on the land as a ctiltivator is 
an end in itself rather than a mere means of production of victuals, hence tiu! 
real danger of a growth of population which must sufier discomfort because this 
end becomes rapidly more difficult of realisation. The present problem in India 
would therefore seem to be less the actual total increase of tlie jiopulation, than 
the increase of that portion of the population, by far the greater part of courst?, 
which is occupied in agriculture and allied pursuits, i.e*, the population represented 
by sub-cls^s I the Occupation Table ; and an additional complication of the j>ro- 

biem appears in the fact that the cultivating classes in India generally la<^k the 
capital required for the extension of cultivation beyond the existing margin, ])arti* 
cularly where the cultivation practised is already dependent on a somewhat pro- 
bhmiatic rainfalk Mechanical improvements which reduce the need for labour 
are a doubtful palliative, though no such doubt attaches to biological improve- 
ments, enabling a better crop to be obtained from a smaller area. Labour-Stiving 
devices will do little for a peasantry whose work takes up part only of the vear 
and certainly they will not enable a greater number of peasants to live on the same 
area of land where there is neither demand nor market facilities for the minor 
products of agriculture which contribute to the income of the European small 
holder or on which, such as poultry, pigs or potatoes, he may principally depend. 

35^ It appears to be the general opinion of Indian economists who 
discuss the population problem of this country that the only practit'al 
method of limiting the population is by the introduction of artificial 
mf^tiiods of birth control, though it is not easy to exaggerate the difficufties 
of introducing such methods ill a country where the vast majority of the popula- 
tion regard the propagation of male offspring as religious duty anrJ the reproach of 
barrtmness as a terrible jjunishment for crimes eommitted in a former incarnation. 
It is justly poiiitijd out by the Census Superintendent of Mysore State that the 
practice of universal and of early majriage is asocial custom and is not, in fact, 
followed from religious motives, but it is almost always religious arguments wdijeh 
are put forward in opposition to a change in social custom by any society anyw)u!r<\ 
and though the religious sanction may be the result rather than the cause of the 
sot'iul custom, this fact only gives the sanction greater force. Neveithelcxss u 
definite movement towards artiheial birtli -control appeals to be taking place and is 
perhaps less hampered by misplaced prudery than in some countries which claim 
to be more civilized \ thus not only is artificial control publicly advocated bv a 
number of medical writers but Madras can boast a Neo-Malthusian League 
with two Maharajas, three High To urt judges and four or five men very jirominent 

* An examination of the j^opulation queation as fngiwda BoE^-al by the Genaua Superintendont of that 
province ia printed aa an ap[)«ndijc to this chapter. 
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in public life as its sponsors. Meanwhile it would appear, in view of the pre- 
sent rate of increase, that efforts to reduce the rate of infantile mortality should be 
r6pif^^(Mdrb§C^"iecautions to red lice the birth-rate, and that if the luxury of ' baby 
weeks * be permitted they should at least be accompanied by instruction in birth- 
control, A move in this direction has already been made by the Government of 
Mysore State, which in 1930 sanctioned the establishment of birth-control clinics in 
the four* principal hospitals of the State. 

There are perhaps other methods of checking an excessive increase in popula- 
tion. It has been clearly demonstrated in Europe that a rise of the standard in 
living is normally accompanied by a fail in the birth-rate, and the same principle 
no doubt operates in this country ; but, even while we must admit the truth of 
Bacon^s aphorism that “ depletion is an Enemy to Generation a mere super- 
fluity of food supply is not enough, as it only enables the possessor to Ijrcod up to 
the subsistence level again. In order that a higher standard of living may affect the 
rate of reproduction it is apparent that not only is an increase in education and 
culture involved, since it seems definitely es tab fished that intellectual activity 
acts as a check upon fertility, but also the psychological appreciation of a higher 
probability of survival. Recent studies of the population problem in the Pacific 
by Rivers, Pitt-Rivers, Roberts aud others have clearly demonstrated the impor- 
tance of psychological factots as affecting the increase or decrease of the popula- 
tion, and although the environment is generally entirely different in India, that is no 
reason for supposing that psychology is any less important here in its action on the 
rate of reproduction. It is also likely that a changed outlook, in which a greater 
value was attached to the goods of this world and less regard paid to the speculative 
possibilities of the next, would operate in the same direction ; but it seems doubtful 
if a materialistic standpoint would commend itself to Indian culture. 
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SUBSiDIARV TABLE L 
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Area of India and the Provinces and States. 


Area In Square MUe^i. 


Vaiiation : 


ProTlnos, 8£ato or Agpncj. 




liiSI. 

1921, 

ISSI. 

192M93U : 

I88K103], 

INDIA 


1,808,070 

1,806,832 

1*870,1588 

+S.847 +486,091 

PraTlno«a 


1,096,171 

1,094,800 

9i 1,076 

+1,671 

. .. 

Aimer^Merwara . . 

# - 

2,71] 

2,711 

2,711 

, , 


Andaman and Nicobar lalandB 


3,14a 

3.143 



.. 

A^Bam * , 


155,014 

53,015 

•46,341 

+ 1,090 

+ 20,993 

Enhtohintan (Z>t»<nc# and AdminiHertd T€rri^ 
torU*). 

54,228 

54,323 




Bengal - ■ 

BihHT and OriBBH 


77,521 

m,054 

76,843 'I 

83,161 j 

•103.108 

+ 678 ^ 
—107 J 

1 H- T.450 

Bombay (incitfdiiiff Aden) ^ ► 

. - 

123,670 

123,623 

1 124, 122 

+68 

, . 

Aden 


SO 

30 




Burma . . 


233,402 

233,707 

87,220 

—215 

+ 146.272 

Central ProTincca and Berjii 


00,020 

00,870 

102,166 

+44 

—2,236 

Coorg 


1,503 

1,582 

1,583 

+ 11 

+ 10 

Madras ^ . 


142,277 

142, 2 00 

141,001 

+ 17 

+ 2,860 

Kortb-Weat Frontier pwiyitioe 
Adtniniti^red Tetritoritty 

and 

13,518 

13,410 ^ 

1 

+ 00 ’ 


Ptinjab . . - . »-v 


011.200 

00.346 

1 106,632 

1 

^646 

k +6,660 

Itolhi ,, 


573 

J 


-20 , 


United Frovineca of Agrii and Oudh 


106,248 

106.205 

106,111 

—47 

+ J37 

State 1 and Agencies 


712,608 

711,032 

461,5J8 

+ 1,476 


Aeeom States 


12,320 

8.456 


+ 3,864 

*_ 

Baluchietan States 


80,410 

3(1,410 




Baroda State 


8.164 

8.127 

8,570 

+ 37 

— 406 

Bengal Statoe 

*■ 

5,434 

5,434 




Bihnr and OriaBa Statea 


28,«4& 

28,648 




Bombay States 


27,004 

27,032 

73,753 

+ 12 

—10,317 

Central India Agency 

Gwalior State 


51,507 

26,367 

51*631 
26,357 J 

Y 75^079 

+ 60 1 

+ 10 J 

Y +2,885 

Gentral Frovlnoca States * » 


31,175 

31,170 

28,834 

—J 

H 2,341 

Hydefabad State 


82,608 

82,603 

71,771 

, . 

+10,027 

Jatnmu and Kashmir State 


34,510 

84,258 


+263 

. . 

Madraa States Agency 


10,608 

10,606 


+2 


(Joehin State - . 


2,48& 

1^479 

I,30t 

+J 

+ JJ0 

Tmvawtorc State^ 


7,525 


3,730 


+ S9S 

Other Madrau State* 


U93 

1,592 

% 

+ J 


Mysore State 


20,326 

20,475 

24,723 

— 149 

■i 4,003 

North- West Frontier Province [Affcn&e* 
Tribal A ws), 

and 

22,833 

25,600 ’ 


—2,662 "] 


Punjab States * , 


5,820 

6w820 

- 36,817 

■■ 

■ +24.08a 

Punjab Statea Aganoy 


31,241 

31,230 ^ 


+2 J 


Bajputena Agency 


120,059 

128.037 

129,750 

+73 

— ***n 

Sikkim State 


2,818 

2,818 



I 1 

United Pro vincee States 


5,943 

5,040 

5,126 

—6 

+818 

Western India Statea Agency 


35,442 

35,471 


—29 
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chapter I, DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP POPULATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL 
The population of India at six Censuses. 


Total popvtatiDD of na'w' ureaK in 


Multi population of new areas in 


Fozxiaie jKi'pulation of new arttaa in . 


IHUIA, 

353,S37,77S 


Provinoas. 
27 L520P 933 


StatoM. 

Hl.ilI0,R45 


1921 



318,042*480 

246,868, 191 

72,080,280 

19il 

,, 

- 

316,168,390 

243,707,847 

71,858,749 

1901 

*- 

■■ 

294,881,068 

231,142,489 

03,218,507 

1591 



887,314,871 

220,705,286 

00.549,880 

1891 


, , 

258,898,330 

198,448*831 

55,447.099 

1931 

*- 

■■ 

181,828,023 

139,031,656 

41,897,807 

1931 

- 


163,995,564 

120,798,887 

87,190.007 

1911 



161,336,936 

124,041.244 

30,097,001 

1901 


.. 

149,961,824 

1 17.420,782 

32.025,042 

1891 



146,789,829 

112,836,893 

34,484,230 

^1981 



129,949,300 

101,119.128 

28,830. 1 72 

'I93J 



171,008,855 

131*596,377 

30.413,478 

1921 

- 

,, 

154,946,926 

120,067,304 

.34,889,022 

191 J 

- 

,, 

163,817,461 

119,150.403 

34,001 ,058 

1 1001 


- 

144,409,282 

113,716,707 

30.093,625 

1 1991 

,, 


140,546,042 

108,429,892 

32,1 16,100 

L1881 ., .. 128,047,030 07,829,603 

if the population of area* newly ouuineratad at suooessive oensuaetj 
^1891 , , . , 6,71 3,993 • 3,11 2,904 

20,01 7.527 

aN fulIowH i— 

2,0OtJ.9ii8 

1901 


- 

2,e72,077t 

1,054.377 

1,017*700 

I91J 

- 


1,793,886 

04,495 

1 .098,870 

' 1921 

- 

1 ., 

86,833 

80,088 

.... 

^1931 


, . 

36,068} 

35,053 


' 1 991 



2,872,518 

1,507,048 

1*305,470 

1901 

H, 


1,882,661 

887,440 

626,21 1 

I91J 



945,846 

47*581 

897,706 

1921 



43,781 

48,781 

.... 

1931 


* , 

9,746 

0,740 


'1891 

- 

-- 

2,793,074 

1,005,961 

1,187,123 

1901 


- 

1,238,297 

790,808 

492,489 

.-f 1911 



348,019 

40.914 

801.100 

1921 



42,852 

42,862 

— 

1^*931 



9,601 

0,001 



XSe deiailfl of tbo areaa newly iaoluded at thu 1921 and previous oonsuaea vvjO be found on tbo fly loaf of 

Table II in the 1921 India Tables Volomen Bo tails of the J931 figure* will be found on the title |>age toIrnj>erial 
Table II of the recent tables tqIuiuo. 

• Sex detail* of 43,315 person b ore not availBble. 
t Sex details of 25,129 porsene are not available. 

X Sex detuls of 15,711 pewons are not available. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 

Calculated Intercensai Popnlatiou, 1922-1930. 

1P23^. 1924. 1920. 1926. 1937. IBse. 


realpatidar.com 

1929. 1930. 


PoFvlation ale,9t0jl3 310,041.979 319.174,412 319.430,479 3I0.9ft&,&10 3Sri,CB»,97a 323,150,400 327,391,454 33Q,373.1>52 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Population distrii 


realpatjdar.coiTi 

iDuteo by provinces 


and with variation per cent, in the population and mean density 
per square mile. 


85 


PoroenUge of Variation. Mean Deiuity per 
Population. cent. Square mile. . 

Increaae+. Decn'nao— - 


Serial Province, State or 
No. Agency. 

Area in 
Square BiCilee. 

Perauns. 

1931. 

^ 

Males. 

"N 

Females. 

1921. ' 1921.31. 

Both Sexes. 

1911-21. 

1881-1931.' 

1931. 

1921. 

1911.' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

INDIA 

1,806.679 

852,887,778 

181,828,928 

171,008,855 

318,942.480 

f 10-6 

+ 12 

i 39 0 

195 

178 

174 

Provinces 

1,096,171 

271,626,938 

189,931,568 

181.595,377 

246,850il91 

+-100 

+ 18 

+38 8 

248 

225 

222 

1 Ajmer-Merwara 

2,711 

660.292 

296.081 

284.211 

495,271 

+ 13 1 

—1-2 

+21-6 

207 

18:1 

185 

2 Andaman and Nicobar 
lalttndM. 

3,143 

29.463 

19,702 

9,761 

27,086 

+ 8-8 

+2-4 

4 101 4 

9 

9 

H 

3 Aaaam 

65^014 

8.622,261 

4.537.206 

4,085,045 

7.459,128 

+ 16 6 

+ 13-4 

{•79 -2 

1.57 

1.36 

120 

4 Baluehiatan 

54,228 

403..V)8 

270,004 

I93,.'i04 

420,648 

+ 10-2 

+ 1-.5 

-I 21 

9 

H 

8 

5 Bengal . . . • 

77,621 

50.114.002 

26.041.698 

24,072,34H 

40.702.:i07 

+ 7*3 

+2-7 

+ 37-9 

046 

002 

587 

6 Bihar and' Oriasa 

83,054 

37,677..'»76 

18.794.138 

18.883,438 

33,995.418 

+ 10-8 

—1 -4 

h2l -6 

454 

40SI 

415 

7 Bombay Prroiidenoy 
including Aden. 

123.679 

21,930.601 

11.535.903 

10,394.698 

19,348.219 

+ 13-3 

-1-8 

+ 32-8 

177 

1.50 

159 

8 Burm.i 

233.492 

14,667.146 

7.490.601 

7,176..'>45 

13.212,102 

+ 110 

+ 91 

♦-292 -.5 

63 

57 

53 

9 Central ProvinctJ* and 
Berar. 

99,920 

16,.'507.723 

7.761,818 

7,74.5,905 

13,912,760 

+ 11-5 

— 0(> 

♦-29 8 

1.55 

139 

130 

10 Coi»rg 

1,593 

16;i..327 

90.575 

72,752 

163,838 

—0-3 

—6-4 

--H 4 

103 

103 

110 

11 Delhi 

573 

636,240 

369,497 

266.749 

488.4.52 

+ 30-3 

+ 180 

1 HI 3 

I.IIO 

852 

722 

12 MailmK 

142.277 

46.740.107 

23.082.999 

23.657.108 

42.318.985 

+ 10 4 

+ 2-2 

I-.5I-6 

328 

297 

201 

13 North -Wont Frontier 

13.518 

2.425.076 

1,31.5.818 

1,109.258 

2.251,340 

+ 7-7 

+2-5 

+ 53 » 

179 

167 

16:) 


Province (Di^itriote 
and Adminiatered 
Territories). 


14 Punjab 

00.200 

23.580,852 

12.880.510 

10,700.342 

20.085,478 

+ 14 0 

+ 6-7 

f 39-2 

2:)8 

2(n» 

197 

15 Uniu*d Provincss of 

Agra and Oudh. 

106,248 

48.408,763 

26,445.<M)6 

22,963,757 

45.375.069 

+ 6-7 

, —31 

♦ 10 6 

4.>6 

427 

440 

States and Agencies . . 

712,508 

81,310.846 

41,897,887 

39,413,478 

72,086.289 

+ 12 8 

f to 

‘ 46 6 

114 

101 

100 

16 Assam States 

12,320 

625.606 

:)06,927 

318.679 

531,118 

+ 17-8 

+ 10-2 

+ 068 

51 

i:) 

39 

17 Baluchistan States 

80.410 

405.109 

218,410 

186.699 

378,077 

+ 0 0 

— 9'8s 

—ST)* 

•5 

5 

5 

18 Baroda State s. 

8,164 

2.443.007 

1,257,817 

1,185.190 

2,126,522 

+ 140 

+ 40 

f- 120 

299 

260 

249 

19 Bengal States .. 

5,434 

973.336 

516,162 

457,174 

806.026 

+ 8-6 

+ 0» 

+ 39-4 

179 

I6.~» 

161 

20 Bihar and Oriasa States 

28.848 

4.632,007 

2.288.422 

2,363,585 

3.050.660 

+ 17-5 

+ 0 4 

+ 93 0 

102 

138 

138 

21 Bombay States 

27,004 

4.468.396 

2,288.823 

2,179,773 

.3,867,810 

+ 15'5 

+01 

+ 28-2 

160 

138 

138 

22 Central India Agency 

61,607 

6,632,790 

3.406,438 

3,227,352 

6.002,^1 

+ 10-6 

—21 

+22 O* 

129 

116 

119 

S3 Central Provinces 

States. 

31.176 

2,483.214 

1.235.385 

1.247.829 

2.066.^ 

+20- 1 

—2*4 

+ 700 

80 

66 

68 

24 Gwalior State 

28,367 

3,623,070 

1.887.031 

1,656,039 

3,103,176 

+ 10-3 

— 1-3 

+ 14 6* 

134 

121 

123 

25 Hyderabad State .. 

82,808 

14.436.148 

7,370,010 

7,060.138 

12,471,770 

+ 15-8 

—6-8 

+ 40-0 

175 

151 

162 

26 Jammu and Kashmir SeSf% 

84.516 

3,646.243 

1.938.338 

1,707,005 

3.320,618 

+ 9-8 

+ 51 

+ 43 3t 

43 

39 

37 

27 Madras SUtra Agency 

10,698 

6.754.484 

3,373.032 

3,381,462 

5,460,312 

+23*7 

+ 13 6 

+ 101-9 

631 

510 

460 

Cochin ^atc 

1,480 

1,205,016 

589,813 

615,203 

979,080 

+ 2Ji 

+ d'5 

+ /<W7 

814 

662 

620 

Travanrorf Stfitc . . 

7,628 

5,095,^73 

2,565,073 

2,530,900 

4,006,062 

+27*2 

+ /d-8 

+ //2'2 

668 

525 

450 

Other Madnu StateA 

1,593 

453,495 

218,146 

235,349 

475,170 

— 4d 

+2-2 

+ J2 / 

285 

298 

292 

28 Mysore State . . 

29.326 

0,557,302 

3.353.983 

3,203,330 

5,078,892 

+0-7 

+30 

+ 66-6 

234 

204 

106 

20 North-West-Frontler 
Province (Agencies 
and Tribal Areas). 

22.838 

2.269.288 

1,212,347 

1.046.041 

2,825,136 

—200 

+ 74-2 

+ 2.600' 8» 09 124 

realpaiid 

arcom 

30 Punjab States 

5.820 

437,787 

229.290 

208.407 

408.010 

+ 7-3 

—10 

+21-5 

75 

70 

71 

31 Punjab States Agency 

31,241 

4,472,218 

2,481.394 

2,020.824 

4,008.017 

+ 11-6 

+5-5 

+ 27-7 

143 

128 

122 

32 Rsjputana Agency . . 

120.059 

11,225.712 

5.885.02H 

5.340,684 

9.831,755 

+ 14 2 

—6-5 

+ 111 

87 

76 

82 

33 Sikkim Stote 

2.818 

I09.H08 

55.825 

53.983 

81,721 

+ 34-4 

—71 

+260-5f 

39 

29 

31 

34 United Provinoes 

States. 

5.943 

1.206.070 

018.171 

587.899 

1.134,881 

+ 6;) 

— 4-6 

+ 0*7 

203 

191 

200 

35 Western India States 
Agency. 

35,442 

3,999.260 

2.025,754 

1.973,496 

3,541,610 

+ 120 

+ 0-5 

+ 10-6 

113 

100 

99 


* Variation calculated frona 1001-1931. 

4 1Q01 1091 
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CHAFTEB I. — ^DISTRIBUTION AND MOVXUBNT OF POPULATION. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Variation in Natural Population 1921— 1931. 




Population in 1031. 


PopulatiDn in 1021. 


Variation 

. Froviiice, State or Agauay. 

• 

Actual 

Immi- 

Emi- 

Natural Actual 

Immi. 

Emi- 

> 

Natural 

per cent. 
{r921.l03l> 
in Natural 
population 
[iiureaft6{+> 

population. 

grante. 

granle* population. 

population. 

grante. 

grants. 

population. ; 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

[h3creaae{ — J- 
10 

INDIA * * 362,887,778 

73S,m 868,708 36S,763,826 818,886,980 

603,626 

1*050,961 318333,406 

+10-6 

Aj mor-Mcrwara 

860,302 

198,444 

80.909 

614,757 

405*271 

](i9*899 

42.420 

427,801 

+20' 3 

Andaman and Nicobar Idands 

29.463 

14*746 

563 

16,271 

27,086 

15,120 

316 

12*282 

1-24-3 

Assani 

* 9.247. B57 

1, 498,763 

74*001 

7,913,005 

7.000*215 

1,200.157 

75*978 

0.770.067 

+ ]6'8 

Baluchistan . . 

888,017 

00*053 

#2*771 

821*335 

700,526 ^ 

78,387 

50,421 

781,059 

+ 6'1 

Bengal 

61,087,338 

1,863*708 

060*017 

50,103*647 

47,692,462 

J. 929,640 

697*047 

45*359,859 

+ 8.3 

Bihar and Orissa « * 

42*320,683 

609,337 1,768,230 

43,678*036 

37*961,858 

422,244 

1*956,948 

39,494,062 

+ 10-3 

Bombay (rit^udinp Aditi — J93i 

26,398,997 

1,250,461 

601.469 

25,750.005 

26.701,148 

1.08 L. 649 

692*000 

26,211,508 

— I'S 

fujur&i cnijf)- 
Burma 

14,687*146 

776*963 

24,368 

13,016,651 

13.212,102 

705*725 

20^396 

12,525,762 

+ 11-1 

Central Frovino« and Berar 

17*000,037 

666,674 

422,178 

17.767,539 

15,979*650 

600,504 

407*294 

15,777,450 

+ 12-5 

CtKirg 

. 163,327 

36,7 16 

3^233 

127*842 

163*838 

83,937 

2,852 

132,753 

— 0-4' 

Belhl 

. 838*246 

263,188 

60*478 

442.536 

488*188 

186*779 

69*350 

371*768 

+ 19-0 

Madras 

47,193.602 

287.196 

1.190,812 

48,126,219 

42,794.155 

209*862 

1,755*462 

44.349*750 

+8-5 

Nortb-Wfiflt Frontier ProTinee . 

. 4.6a4..104 

159*166 

00,892 

4*616,090 

6,076.476 

157,562 

84.495 

5,003.4lni 

—7-7 

Pun jab ttweffidroff Agency) 

2«,4e(>,867 

674*162 

707.478 

28,634,183 

25.101*060 

627,137 

649*420 

25*923,352 

+ 140 

United Provinces of Agra and 

49,814*833 

659,606 

1,867,054 

50,613*162 

46*510*658 

480,414 

1.402.641 

47,432,795 

+ 5,7 

Oudh, 

Baroda State 

. 2,443,007 

324,570 

206,202 

2,323,630 

2,125,522 

232,494 

221,503 

2*11.7,539 

+ 9'« 

Central India Agency 

. 6.632,790 

600,768 

482,664 

6,614,588 

5.097*023 

548.094 

486.643 

5,035,572 

+ 9-8 

Cochin Statu. . 

. 1,206,918 

87,417 

48*240 

1*165,830 

079,080 

39,750 

28*338 

967.650 

+ 20-6 

Cwalior Stale 

. 3,523.070 

281.560 

296.835 

3,638*366 

3*185*076 

290*349 

289*029 

3, 184,76H 

+ 111 

Hyderabad Static * ■ 

14,436*148 

247*796 

332*856 

14*621,209 

12,471,770 

202.781 

363,751 

12.032,740 

+ 1-5 

dammu and Kashmir State 

.. 3.646,243 

64,196 

04*520 

3.675.567 

3,329,518 

03,420 

84,291 

3,34 1 ,380 

+ 10- 0 

Hysoro State 

. 8*667*302 

344,602 

125*496 

6*338,206 

6*978.892 

314,531 

102,104 

5*765,465 

+ 9'0 

Raj putana Agonsy 

11,226,712 

330.930 

846*886 

11,74 i,e3ot 

9*^.384 

243*002 

868*117 

10,469*499 

+ 12-2 

Sttkim State 

, . 109,808 

16,417 

7,213 

101,604 

81.721 

22,978 

4*133 

62,876 

+61-0 

Travaneore State 

,. 6,995,073 

185*103 

63,336 

6*014.208 

4,006*062 

73,601 

30,269 

3*903,721 

+ 26-5 

Westam India States Agency . 

. 3*909,250 

199.874 

204.345 

4*183.921 

• 

* 

« 

V 



The for the FrovineeB are lodixioive of the Btatee attached to theCO except i a the caoo of Madras wiiure thejt oxolude Coohiii and 

l^tTuioore. 

(ii) The 1^1 figures against Bombay exclude detaile for Aden for whicli unit no bifthplaoe table woe prepared, at that 
(iu) S and S, — FerOOns not enumerated by blrthplaoe or whoso hlrthplaoe was not returned hare been inoluded in thOHe oalumug, 

^tv) Colwnn figurea against India in this c^mnn ropresont emigrants to foreign countries dotaits g| w'liicJi will bo found Ui 

aubddlary table 4 to Chapter HI- 

* Separate bgurtt ue not available as this UD^t was combined with the Bombay Statea in t&21. 
t loicliidw pi^reona enomerated In the Ooloniea who returaod Ajiuer-Merwara aa their biTtbplaoe. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VJ, 

<^mparison of Areas and Population of Districts in Main Province* 


Number ^ ^ 
Provinet.-. of 

distriety^ Average 
Area. 


Aauam 

12 

4,584 '5 

Balucfaiatan . . • < 

9 

9,038 

Bengal 

28 

2.758' 6 

B ihar and OriPHa 

21 

3*956 

Bombay (cxcfudinsr A dm} 

28 

4,414-3 

Burma 

41 

5,694 il 

Cen tral Provineca ana 

22 

4*541 '8 

Berar, 

Madras 

26 

5*472' 2 

Narth-’Vrest Vwntier 

5 

2,703' 0 

Provinw. 

Punjab 

29 

3,426- 7 

United PrftTinMi ol Agra 

■.ii.i4 fYndh. 

48 

2,213-6 


Area and Population of Distriota- 


Average Maximum Area in uquane milsa, 
population. 


718,n21 LuahaiHilibi .. 8*092 

77,351 I’liagai . . . . 20*uad 

B78&,780 Myrnoeisiugii . . r . ili,237 

179,417 Uaucbl .. . 7,102 

751.397 Thar and Psrkar . , 13.028 

357^725 >'uuUicrf» Shan Estates *. 21^.4 ifl 

794.397 Haipur .. 9*7 17 

1,797.098 Agency BiviBioa . . 19,809 

480,015 Dera lemafl Kban ** 3,471 

813,133 Kaogra .. .* 9*973 

l*00fi,fll8 Quhwal ** .- 8*812 


' A'umberof 

maximum Population. dietriots 

with 

population 

exceeding 

one 

niilEjon. 

Sylhot .. _ 2,734*342 1 

Quotta-Pishin ,, iJi^j^pstji^sr.corn 


MyrnenBingh 

. 5,130.202 

2.4 

Uarbbanga 

.- 3.165,094 

16 

Ratuagiri 

. . 1,302,527 

8 

SoutlLuru Shan States 

870*330 

AYi7. 

llalpur . , 

. .^ 1.627.673 

■2 

Malabar* 

. . 3.533,9*4 

22 

Puabawar 

974,821 

NH. 

Lahore 

-- 1,378*670 

6 

OoraUipur 

. . 3^567,50] 

22 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Persons per House and Houses per square niilc> 
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Average uuniLiLT of P 

erSODS IKT lioilnt-. 

Averapje tlianl^ 

(if lb HI st*^ 

■per 8 (|unre 

mile. 


iD:n. 

lli 2 l. 

MU 1 . 

lOOL 

181 M. 

1021 . 

1 U 21 . 

ion. 

lOOL 

1 S 91 . 

INDIA _ 

50 

4-5 

4 9 

6 g 

5-4 

89-8 

86-1 

85-9 

BIS 

83-9 

Ajmer- >Tcr^vjim 

4 ff 

4 '„’ 

41 

4-4 

5*3 

4 . 1 - 1 

43-3 

45-3 

IlEt-O 

27-5 

Antlmnnn ami Nicobar tslandH 

r >-2 

8-2 

7 -tl 



1-8 

1 - 1 

1 *2 



Assam 

4 -!l 

4-7 

4-0 

4 -« 

4*8 

28 I 

27-4 

25 - II 

22-1 

22-8 

Baluchis,! iiTi 

a ^ 

fi-M 

4 !l 

4-5 


1 ■ 2 

1 - 2 

12 

3*2 


Beiifral 

■ 1 ' 7 

r »- 1 


5-2 

5-2 

121*8 

1 12-6 

Itil*.-, 

Hitl -2 

tiO-o 

Bihar ujul t'l'isfiii 

!■:; 

.1 1 

6-2 

5-2 

. 5-7 

73-2 

07-0 

00 .5 

02 -3 

71-4 

Bombay Adev) 

1 

l it 

4 0 

5 ( 

a* 4 

24 - 4 

20*2 

28 -."t 

2 ii-.> 

25-0 

Ad‘ ^ 

A- f 

A- J 




7fjb 

8 J - .‘j 




Burma 

!■ 1 

4-8 

4-0 

5-0 

5-3 

12*4 

11-7 

H >-7 

K-^i 

B -3 

Central l^roviucca and Barar 

r,ft 

rtu 

4 0 

4-8 

50 

27-4 

24 -.3 

34*8 

31-2 

32-5 

CooTg.. 

■i-H 

5-2 

5*2 

5-0 

6-4 

21 2 

10-8 

31 2 

tO -2 

10-0 

Delhi 

4 

4 d 

ri 

fi 

cf 

242-4 

103-4 

u 

ft 

a 

Hadra» 

1 

Cl 

G -2 

5-4 

fi -3 

04-0 

58-5 

. 55-11 

50' 2 

17-6 

*Noftli-Wcst l''TOMtier Provinoa . . 

r> ti 

5-2 

5-0 

0 - 1 

ti -1 

:56 

22-0 

.[ 2-1 

312 

17*0 

Punjab 

4 H 

4 -C 

4 5 

0-2 

0-6 

47-5 

43-0 

12 !i 

30 7 

37-2 

Dnibed Proviuccii of Agra and Oudh 

4 H 

4 6 

4-0 

5*5 

5*7 

02-7 

yo -8 

-12 2 

78-7 

74-2 

Barodu State . . 

4-3 

41 

4-0 

4 t> 

4*6 

08-0 

03 - L 

01 - 0 

0 ti-,f 

06-5 

Central India A^vocy 

4 « 

4-6 

4-6 

- 5-1 

5-2 

27-8 

25-6 

3 Ih -4 

21*5 

35-2 

Cncliiu Slate 

/pB 

5 -fi 

«*G 

r>-(i 

5*4 

140 2 

120-5 

I 2 tl-ll 

107 1 

SHi* 1 

Gwalior Stale - . 

4 t 5 

4 -r> 

A 

b 

b 

20-1 

27-2 

b 

b 

* 

Hyderabad ^^fatc 

4 4 

4*6 

40 

4-0 

5-0 

40- 1 

32-0 

22 - H 

37 ’il 

27-0 

Jammti and Kashmir Staf«i 

u4 


5-7 

0-3 

5*7 

7-0 

7 - 1 

0-0 

.7 - 7 

5-5 

Myioro Slate - - . . ... 

fitl 

CO 

60 

4*6 

5-5 

44-7 

40-0 

20-2 

37 - T 

23*0 

Punjab St*lC 3 Agency . . 

4-7 

4 -C 

4-4 

II 

« 

■Mli 

28-5 

2HO 

H 

u 

Rajputaua Agouoy 

4‘7 

4-2 

4-3 

5- 1 

5-5 

18-5 

I 7 li 

JH-O 

la!i 

10’ 7 

Siklum Stale . . 

4 . 1 

C-G 

5-3 

5 -:i 


i)€ 

5-2 

5 -Si 

2-6 


■PraTancorc Statu 

5 *ft 

6 -H 

6-2 

5 - 1 

5*0 

132*0 

00-0 

87-2 

81-0 

70-8 

Weaterii India .States Agency 

4-7 

e 

c 

r- 

c 

24-2 

t: 

r 

c 

c 


a- tncltidbd Ag&iiiAt Punjab- • Excludes tho Ag^nclea and Tribed Areas wheru it hsu not been 

b. Included against O^ntEal India Agency. posaible to ascoTrtaiii tbd number of oceunied houacs. 

Iticludud agaidst TSoinbay. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Comparison between Census figures and Vita) Statistics. 


Province ur 


In 1 - iitt tot al iiuinber of 


Uirtbur 




iilxcetje { + ) 
nr IJeSciency 

N* umber per inillo of popida. ( — J of 
t ion of J of Hirtbs over 

f ^ Tlujaths. 

Uirth^. iluatbs. 


( F- ) ui' Decreatu 

(— ) [d ijopulaliun of J 93 J 
cotn|i!tr['d ivdb lU2i. 


NaLoraJ Actual 

populat ion. |>u| »ulat ion. 


1 

a 

2 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

AHAn.ni . . k . 

3.07l,l,."*62 

1.638,7,20 

:103*5 

237-7 

4-450,8.54 

1 Ht)2*464 

1 1.103,123 

Bengal 

1.2.25.5*200 

11.701.885 

384*9 

253 -C 

+ 1,403,484 

+ 2.787.650 

1 3,411*095 

Bihar and tlrirtBa 

12.347.ri02 

0.003,468 

303-1 

267 -4 

4-3.2{>4,O0-5 

+ 2,243.] 22 

4 2,602,158 

Boiabft.v Aden) 

6.073 ..704 

5.144,402 

35S 0 

268-4 

4 L728JtU 

+ 2*700,477 

2,587,404 

Burnaii 

2*O8O.3!}0 

2,264*838 

375*4 

200-3 

4- 715,458 

+ 1 *423,9) Nl pg 

a!l r. CO m 

Conlral Proviiiccii and Gerar . 

0,0113,012 

4,0,50,404 

437 2 

334-9 

4- 1.423,608 

4-l,640.<i:[2 

f l*.5i)4,ti03 

Detbi 

2t7.litH 

104,520 

434-9 

228-7 

+53,132 

1 70.760 

1 1-I7.T94 

Madran 

14*2lrMKiO 

0,811.008 

346 0 

23U 2 

4-4,308,903 

+ 3, 7!>8.750 

r 4.431.122 

North- Weet frontier Province . . 

500.834 

rri 15,065 

280*0 

236-5 

+94.759 

i 2t8j,208 

+ 173*730 

Ftmj ab . . . + . 

8. 058, 080 

6.32u.3(M 

422*0 

302-7 

-i 2*428*302 

+ 3, 01 W, 256 

-h 2.81)5.274 

Daitad ProviiKsii . ^ 

15,021.1)10 

1 1,1 >03,2.18 

350-0 

304 - 2 

4 2.927 ,7li8 

-L2.1!i2,.782 

+ M.O33.604 

Bitfoda State 

582.578 

44tS,fK>ti 

2740 

310-3 

4 135,672 

1-307*002 

+ 310,485 

Cbohin State. . 

142.510 

0L233 

1450 

93-2 

4 aL:2«3 

4 108,180 

+ 255,020 

Hyderabad State .. -* 

1.143,023 

1,379,670 

91-7 

102-6 

—130*047 

i 1,880,290 

+ 1,064,378 

Myiore State 

LI 25.500 

0OO*&6a 

188-3 

160-7 . 

+ 104.728 

+ 571,663 

+ 578,410 

Tnvancoru State .. .♦ 

816.173 

440,319 

204-5 

111-4 

■ ‘ +372,854 

+ L0SL485 

+ 1,08»,9U 
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38 ' CHAPTER I. — ^Distribution and movement op population. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Reported birth-rate per mille’*' during the decade 1921-30 in the main Provinces. 

realpatidar.com 


Number of 


X XOT1II09* r 

1»21. 

1022. 

1023. 

1024. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Assam . . 

20-6 

28-4 

28-8 

31-0 

Bengal . . . . . . 

280 

27-4 

20-0 

29-6 

Bihar and Orissa 

34 6 

35-0 

37-0 

36-7 

Bombay 

32-6 

32-4 

36-6 

36-6 

Burma . . 

300 

30-7 

20-6 

27-4 

Central Provinces and Berar 

379 

3S-8 

46-6 

44-2 

Delhi . . 

40*6 

41-2 

42-1 

42-4 

Madras . . 

270 

30-0 

33-1 

34-0 

North-West Frontier Province 

27-3 

23-7 

27-6 

2^-0 

Punjab . . 

41 -6 

30-3 

43-2 

40-1 

United Provinces.. 

34-4 

32-2 

36-0 

34-7 


Average Birth 

(both sexes) per mille in rate per mill* 


1026. 

1926. 

1027. 

1028. 

1929. 

1030. 

durmg the 
decade. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

20-1 

30-8 

30-3 

31 '2 

32-8 

31-4 

30-3 

29-6 

27-4 

27-7 

29-6 

29-3 

26-6 

28-6 

36-6 

37-2 

37-6 

38-3 

36-6 

36 2 

36-3 

34-7 

37-1 

36-0 

38-2 

38-3 

37-4 

36-0 

26-4 

27-6 

26-1 

26-9. 

26-4 

28-9 

27-8 

43-9 

46-0 

46-6 

46-6 

44-0 

47-7 

43-7 

11-6 

41-0 

40-6 

48-3 

47-9 

49*3 

43-6 

33-7 

36-1 

36-6 

37-4 

37-9 

39-8 

34-6 

26-0 

30-2 

20-3 

32-6 

30-8 

26-6 

28-0 

40-1 

41-6 

42-3 

46-3 

44-6 

43-3 

42-2 

33-7 

34-2 

36-7 

38-2 

34-3 

37 3 

36- 1 


* CalcuUUtd on the population figure of 1921. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Reported death-rate per mille* during the decade 1921-30 in the main Provinces. 


Average Death-rate per mille 

Number of l>oaths (both sexes) per millo in during the decade. 


Province. 


1921. 

1922. 

1023. 

1924. 

1926. 

1026. 

1927. 

1928. 

1029. 

1930. " 

Per- 

sons. 

Males. Females. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Assam .. 

.. 

26*6 

26-0 

23-6 

27-3 

22-6 

23-0 

23-6 

22-2 

20-0 

21-4 

23-8 

23-0 

23*6 

Bengal • • 

.. 

30-1 

25-2 

25-6 

25-0 

24-0 

24-7 

26-6 

26*6 

23*6 

22*4 

26-3 

26-7 

26*0 

Bihar and Orissa 


32-8 

24-1 

26-0 

20-1 

23*7 

26-7 

26-1 

26-3 

260 

29-6 

26-7 

28-3 

26*1 

Bombay 

- 

26-0 

23*6 

26-0 

27‘6 

23-7 

28-6 

26-7 

27*3 

30*6 

20*6 

26-8 

26-6 

27-1 

Burma 


21*3 

22-2 

20*0 

21-6 

18-8 

20*9 

10-6 

21*3 

22*1 

20*8 

20-0 

21-6 

20*8 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

44*0 

29*3 

30*6 

32-6 

27-8 

34*3 

31*3 

33*7 

34*1 

37-8 

33rpalf^|.^dar,9(^n 

Madras m 

- 

20-2 

21-0 

22-2 

24-6 

24-4 

26-6 

24-3 

26*4 

26*3 

26*6 

23-0 

24-6 

23*8 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

31*6 

21-7 

23-7 

310 

10-8 

21-8 

22-0 

10-3 

23*7 

21-0 

23*7 

24-0 

23*8 

Punjab mm 

• V 

- 

30-1 

22-1 

30-0 

43-4 

30-0 

36*6 

27-6 

24*7 

28*8 

29-7 

30*4 

20*3 

31*6 

. United Provinoes 


39-6 

25-0 

23-4 

28-3 

24-8 

26-1 

22*6 

24*2 

24*3 

27*2 

26*4 

26*0 

26*0 
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Fever 

Cholfjri 

CbolBrA 

Flaguu 

Fever 

CboLera 

SmftU-pox 

Plag^iQ 

Fever 
■Cholera 
Small- po.t 
Plague 

Feve? 

QioLera 

Small 

Pioga^^ 

Fever 
Cholera 
Small- poJt 
Plague 

Fever 

Cholera 

Small-pox 

Plague 

Fever 
Cholera 
Small- pox 
Plague 


Fever 

Cholora 

Small-poiC 

Plague 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES* 


a9 


SUBSIDIARV TABLE XL 


, , R^orted deaths from certain diseases per mille in the main Provinces. 

realpatidar.com 


ls«^. 

3 


A- liinl iiuiiilH^r of total deaths in 
1&2G. 


IftiU. 
10 < 


Total- Average 
aanuu 
rate per 
mille. 


\1 


13 


ASSAM. 


lOT.Olill 

112.094 

l(Ht.347 

U3, 98 

98,015 

93,089 

89*324 

80,355 

83,526 

89,772 

982,840 

14-34 

F2*821i 

16.219 

3.728 

I9as2 

(J,233 

10,275 

15*392 

- 6,915 

7.705 

6*332 

104.879 

t-53 

3,774 

2*010 

3,213 

1,047 

2.740 

4,840 

5,237 

8,401 

1,64^ 

1 ,208 

:14*383 

O' 50 





BENGAU 







,070,ailft 

885,208 

909.79.'j 

942,408 

874*228 

822,774 

789,006 

752,l>03 

713.531 

765.<lti0 

6,434,447 

18^61 

80i547 

51.712 

41,483 

48*JU 

34,276 

69,100 

118,377 

131^,345 

Ol.OilO 

■54,963 

706*313 

1*50 

8,1G7 

7,86-1 

4,230 

(3*567 

17*430 

25*.'>48 

43.514 

43,508 

’20*407 

ll,20S 

180,050 

0'39 

JO 

150 

*iK 

,15 

U 

.. 

1 

0 



35« 

0-01 





BIHAR 

AND ORISSA, 







789,871 

B78.650 

590.840 

060*635 

.757,224 

584,444 

559,360 

564,979 

002,038 

l>43,0!?< 

0*120,565 

18 00 

90.088 

20,805 

8,198 

77*480 

17,330 

27,208 

49, <122 

77, 103 

104,034 

1.55*210 

033,149 

1^81 

7,830 

2,500 

3*101 

6.932 

14,382 

:i4,873 

34,061 

13,567 

0,671 

7,455 

1 32,098 

0-38 

18,J04 

15^006 

28,911 

10*792 

0.788 

8,381 

0.112 

7,027 

8,200 

4,105 

1 12*552 

0-30 


BOMBAY. 


226.100 

197*888 

196,231 

214,.563 

183,704 

222,470 

183*543 

200*356 

240,428 

223,274 

2.100*023 

10-98 

3*521 

2*708 

9,221 

8,230 

57 

73 

20,153 

6.881 

0*984 

15.142 

HJ,136 

0'42 

l*77t 

1.170 

2,811 

11.152 

5*644 

3,922 

5.091 

5*265 

10,635 

21,341 

<16*602 

0'36 

4*673 

8.379 

33,741 

9.2 14 

12*601 

9,8mi 

4*076 

13,563 

18.014 

5,026 

110,152 

0-62 





BURMA. 







82*741 

82,884 

78,020 

75,288 

Oe.OH.0 

72,790 

75,321 

76.815 

70,.'i46 

83,050 

775.049 

7- 14 

3.791 

6.047 

1*488 

8*083 

1.032 

6*182 

4,528 

7.209 

7*970 

801 

46*801 

0-43 

987 

1,439 

2,840 

2.501 

.3*802 

2.339 

1,704 

2,825 

1,641 

921 

2l.2&;j 

0-20 

.. 4.403 

7*282 

7*600 

5*401 

4.004 

2.000 

3*508 

4.033 

I.H67 

1*962 

44,022 

0-41 




CENTRA!* PROVINCES AND EERAR. 






327.930 

237.164 

233,575 

240,944 

204*667 

252,009 

224*068 

’250,109 

271,054 

287.330 

2.538. ^.5^> 

18 -24 

58,331 

64 

1,090 

9,704 

124 

4,505 

16,311 

12,108 

6*168 

23.250 

131,805 

O’ 96 

1.787 

407 

275 

978 

3,145 

3*644 

2*800 

1,309 

1,391 

4.054 

20*7.80 

0'15 

5*467 

G*140 

15.867 

11.08E 

5*223 

0,486 

3,368 

3,770 

2*808 

871 

01.000 

0-44 





MADRAS* 







316.019 

319,688 

318.172 

3’22,350 

316*400 , 

, .337,94.1 

321,095 

344*683 

330,052 

330.400 

3.206*812 

7-99 

* . 27*064 

16*502 

5,169 

51*971 

44,815 

24*407 

35*334 

57,677 

25,646 

18,716 

397.531 

0*76 

0*792 

22,801 

24,434 

18,810 

20*478 

10*957 

7,761 

7,618 

9.708 

6,025 

140*404 

0-33 

U,876 

9*103 

12,110 

3.922 

2,014 

2*143 

2.457 

2*106 

1,801 

1,4.59 

49,080 

0M2 





PUNJAB, 







423*162 

306,664 

420*388 

452,187 

401,775 

436*156 

358*679 

316,235 

402*429 

422.377 

3.940.052 

19-20 

10*215 

12S 

11 

3*351 

3*049 

87 

11,286 

3*034 

2.309 

1.161 

reqifjgtidgrjfom 

4,576 

1*608 

2,140 

4,040 

7*038 

17,595 

0,930 

8*764 

7.763 

5,341 

08,784 

0-34 

2,653 

7.780 

50,086 

251,261 

37*630 

108,287 

8*452 

8,282 

2,053 

5'>4 

470.038 

2-32 





UNITBD PRD VINCES, 






1*361.020 

909,293 

780.049 

947*607 

875*594 

667*930 

786*562 

765.054 

810*583 

042,460 

0,048*100 

J0-94 

149*667 

2*330 

2*501 

67*000 

7,653 

6*166 

20.280 

44*941 

50,024 

61*334 

420.891 

O-03 

_ 1*439 

242 

747 

2*734 

9,373 

12*020 

7,894 

3*012 

11,725 

11,071 

002247 

O'la 

_ 24,009 

23,201 

74,187 

56,210 

49.001 

57*297 

15,570 

80*943 

37*678 

10*860 

420.136 

0*»4 
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APPENDIX TO CHABTER I. 


Multhuft ATid' 
DAUbl&la)'^ 


re. 


PAll'g Law 
af BlrthtATid 
Deifhs. 


Rtymond 

f^carrg 

LofUilc 

Curve, 


Appendix to Chapter I, — A. M. Portent" — ’-The problem of population grototh c^nd an estimate 
if com ^ fnture population of Bengal. 

jin'g fifritli the propoaition that population is Jiecesaarily limited by the means of Hub- 
flistence there are ill the field two principal rival theories of population growth* That deriving 
from Malthus haa been* stated thus : first that population invariably iucreased where the 
means of subsistence increase unless prevented by some very powerful and obvious checks ; 
and secondly that these checks which repress the superior power of population and keep its 
effects on a level with the means of eubaistenoe are all resolvable into moral restraint, vice and 
misery. In other words nature having arranged for population to incmase at a rate at which it 
is bound to overtake and pass the means of subsistence periodically redresses the balance by 
famines, epidemics and other calamities unless human intelligence steps in and prevents the 
exccBsive increase either by moral restraint or by measures for limiting the birth rate or for 
despatching the excess of population. The other theory derives from Thomas Doubleday and 
gives nature a rather less sinister roie. It is that when the existence of a speeies is endangered 
a corresponding effort is invariably made by nature for its preservation and continuance by an 
increase of fertility, and that this especially takes place whenever such danger arises from a 
diminution of proper nourishment or food, so that consequently the state of depletioti or the 
deplethoric state is favourable to fertility, and that, on the other hand, the plethoric state or the 
state of repletion, is unfavourable to fertility in the ratio of the intensity of each state It haa 
been thought that this statement lays too much stress upon food and the position has Ijcen thuaf 
restated : In circumstances of ease the birth-rate tends to fall : in circumstances of hardship 

the birth-rate tends to rise 

The recorded census figures of population in Bengal probably cover too short a period 
to offer clear support to either one of these theories against the other. During the last sixty 
years the population of Bengal has become nearly half as large again as it was in 1872. There 
can be no question of intelligence checks having operated, and Bengal has been free from major 
calamities except m the decade before last when the infiuenza epidemic from which virtually the 
whole world suffered operated to reduce the rate of increase during the decade to a figure lower 
than any in its recorded census history. If 'the Malthusian doctrine holds, Nature is not yet 
aware of any need to apply a check to the increase of population in Bengal, If the Darwinian 
theory holds and fecundity ia in direct relation to the chances of death ”, and if the “ law ” 
of Doubleday applies, Natui'c still finds it necessary to maintain in Bengal a high birth-rato in 
order to keep pace with the high death-rate. In some points at least the Malthusian theory fails 
to explain the facta. In European countries and America, where most investigation has been 
carried out, it has been found ^ (a) that the birth-rate is negatively correlated with wealth and (6) 
that the indirect psychological and social effect of relative poverty as contrasted with relative 
wealth express themselves definitely and clearly in the sexual activity of human IjcLugs aud 
through sexual activity in birth-rates. On the Malthusian theory in the wealthier classes where 
the means of subsistence are plentiful the population should increase more rapidly than in the 
poorer classes whore they are Jess plentifni unless there were some voluntary interference 
with the rale of birth. The evidence of any such voluntary restriction is not conclusive 
and the theory generally held is that fertility itself decreases in the higher classes with 
increasing wealth and culture. The Malthusian doctrine also fails to account for the fact 
that a high birth-rate and a high death-rate are apparently invariably found together 
and that conversely whore there is a low birth-rate there is also a low death-rate. This 
fact and the extreme doubtfulness of any evidence to show that conscious limitation of the 
family can account for the whole or a considerable part of the decrease in the birth-rate 
where it is low have led to the enunciation of the theory § that ** the net result of the 
variations of the degree of fertility under the direct action of the environment will bear 
an iu verse proportion to the variations of the capacity for survival .” Under this theory 
variations in the birth-rate are mainly due to the operation of a natural law which adjusts the 
degree of fertility to suit the death-rate of the race. The theory involves the postulate that 
the same conditions which lead to a reduction m the death-rate lead also to a decrease in fertility 
in some manner not yet known. The author of the theory suggests that the hormones assist 
in regulating the fert^ty of the germ cells, that the output of hormones by the endocrine glands 
is regulated by the nervous system which responds to the action of the environment and that 
the variations in the degree of fertility in response to the direct action of the environment will 
bear an inverse proportion to the development of nervous energy. 

What may be considered to be a development of the second of these two theories is that put 
forward by [[Raymond Pearl. This theory deduces that populations grow in size accordingtidar.COm 
to the same mathematical law that individual animals and plants follow in the growth of their 
bodies in size, and that human populations grow according to the same law as do experimental 
populations of lower organisms. The law of growth postulated on these deductions may be 
expressed by an equation with three constants, and the curve representing this equation is 

• by W. Thgiriipstm — -I^ojfukitivn, A ^tudy in 1915, 

t By Sutliorland, Proceed qf Wvrid Population Conferejice^ 1U:27, 3S. 

j Pearl — Bioloyy of Poptiiation. (Jroifth, 1926. 
g C. E. Poll, The Lfiw of births and 1923, 

j| R. Fearlt Studies in Hunmn Biology , T/ie Biology of Popalotiofi Grouiit^ i92B. 
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called by Pearl a " logistic curve Equations have been worked out and fitted to the popula- 
tions of fifteen countries of the world, the whole world and the population of certain cities and 
have been shown to give over the whole recorded census history of each a very reasonable 
congruity with the recorded facts. Assuming the matheniatical fonn of the curve this theory 
allows account to be taken of the fact that a population is necessarily confined to a certain area 
and therefore must have an upper Lunit of population as well as a lower (which may be nil) 
and for the fact that population growth takes place in cycles conditioned amongst other factors 
by cultural achievement. It is possible that over a restricted period the logistic curve may 
not give so accurate an approximation to the recorded pui^ulation as a curve of some other 
form. As a method of predicting future growth also it is liable to the irruption of in.fiuences 
not previously prevalent. Pearl states predictions of future growth may at any time be 
altered by the entrance into the situation of new economic or social factors of a different sort 
to those which have operated during that past period which the equation covers. The popu- 
lation may be stimulated to start upon a new cycle of growth or slighter but still in kind new 
factors may alter somewhat the upper limiting value of the present cycle In certain instances 
however the logistic curve calculated by him givea astonishingly close approximations to the 
population actually recorded later. For the United States of America in 1930, for instance, a 
eurve worked out before the census of 1920 suggested a population within !> per 1,000 of that 
actu a lly enumerated. 

Three curves of PearPs logLstic type have been fitted to the census population of lofiitlc 
Bengal and the popitlatton calculated from them is compared with the curv«flppH«4 

observed population. The first is the equation worked out by Mr. P. J. Griffiths, I.C.S., and it ** Bengdl, 
was hoped to give in an appendix brief notes on the method by which it was culcuLatcd. Diffi^ 
culties in setting up the rather complicated mathematical formulas involved however have 
prevented this. Briefly however, the method conskts in fitting a curve of the required type to 
three of the recorded census figures and then adjusting it by successive approximations to all the 
recorded figures. The desired approximation is one in which the algebraic sum of differences 
between the calculated and the actually recorded populations ia nil and the sum of the squares 
of these differences is a minimum. Mr. Qriffiths^^ curve was worked out for the population 
actually recorded in Bengal treating the interval between each census count aa being exactly 
ten years and assuming that a negligible error only was introduced by this treatment and by 
neglecting to make an adjustment for change of area. For the other two calculations the 
recorded census population was adjusted to represent the estimated population in the area now 
constituting Bengal on the Ist March of each census year after 1881 and on the 1st March 1871. 

In making this calculation it was assumed that the population between any two census years 
changed at a uniform rate and that the rate of change between March 1871 and the date of the 
oensus in 1872 was the same as between 1872 and 1881. In arriving at the third equation allow- 
ance has been made for a small factor which Mr. Griffiths has noted as being disregarded in hia 
calculation. The equations give a curve of reaiionable fit and the last shown is the most accurate 
approximation for the observations in so far as the algebraic sum and the sum of squares of 
differences between the observed and calculated population at all census years from 1881 to 1931 
is less with this equation than with the other two, whilst for all years includitig 1871 the sum of the 
differences is least and the sum of their squares not indeed least but very near to it. 


On the first equation the rate of increase was being succcs-sively cnhanee<l till 1881 when it 
began to decline and the maximum population would be about 74 millions, which would be prac- 
tically attained in 2063 A. D. On the third equation the point of maximum increase waa passed 
in 1872, the rate of growth is also diminishing and a maximum population of about 6S| millions 
would be expected which would be approximately reached in 2076 A. D. On neither equation 
is any lower limits of population implied, i.e., the equation.^ do not suggest that the present 
cycle of population growth began at any definite period, although on the third equation Bengal 
should have had a population of not less than two millions in 1668 A. D. 

Mr. Griffiths also fitted curves to the population of Muslims and Hindus 

The correspondence of these figures, particularly for Hindus, is not eo 

dose as is obtained by the equation for the total population^ but the Muslim equation 
gives a reasonable fit for the years 1881 to 1921. The toUl maximum population 
towards which the equations suggest that each community is tending w'ould be for 
Muslims about 32 millions and for Hindus about 23f millions : in aggregate these figures fall 
short by 14 to 20 millions of the upper asymptotic popuktion calculated for all eommunitiea. 

The Muslim and Hindu equations imply that the point at which the rate of increase ceased to be 
Bucsceasively greater than in previous decades was passed in about 1886 by the Muslims and 1812 Ipatidar.COITI 
by the Hindus who are now approaching a station aiy' population. In any case the implication is 
that the Hindu community is further along its present growth cydo than the Muslim : in other 
woi^ that it is approaching its maximum whilst by comparison the Muslim community is still 
rapidly growing. It is possible to find a suggested explanation, if this is actually true, in the 
faot that Muslims live mainly in the healthier regions of Eastern Bengal and Hindus in the less 
healthy and less progressive portions of West Bengal : but it would be interesting if similar 
calculations have been made, to know whether the implication arises also ia. the case of other 
provinces. 


teitdenclet ef 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I. 


liHinate ot Tlic equations for total populations suggest a population of between 03 and 53^ milliom 

in 1941. The communal equations appear (and Mr. Griffiths holds them) to be inappropriate* 
reSlBSfrt3^.6bPn^°^*’ complicated form might give closer correspondence with the observed 
Census ngures, but the ealculation involves very great labour, they might give no better esti- 
mates for the future and in any case they are scarcely worth making in view of the fact that 
only seven counts are on record. For the future all that can be said is that if the tyjjc of equa^ 
tion used is applicable to population growth and if the conditions influencmg population growth 
in Bengal over the period to which it ha^ been applied continue siibstantiaUy unchanged for the 
future, the estimates of total population made by use of the equations deduced shouhl repre- 
sent the population to be expected. The equation themselves suffer however by being fitted to 
so few observed counts and the conditiona infiuencmg population growth cannot bo predicted 
and are difficult to discover if a change in the cycle suggests their existence. Thus after the 
formation of the German Empire and the institution of the present constitutions in Japan, 
Pearl found that the cycle of growth was, as it were, speeded up and Germany and Japan starting 
from the population of that critical time took a leap forward and continued their cycle as if they 
had been at an earlier stage when growth was more rapid. It is by no means impossible that 
constitutional change may have a similar effect in Bengal and may affect the different communi- 
ties to a different degree. 


Can Bengal The prospect or even the possibility of so considerable an increase in a population already 

“ one of the densest in the world may lead to apprehension that the population of Bengal is rapidly 

Topur-tlon* approaching numbers which 'Cannot be sustained at any reasonable standard of living upon the 
means of subsistence which Bengal can produce for long. If population actually does increase 
according to some such law a# that illustrated by tire logistic curve the fact that considerable 
increases are inevitable makes the apprehension futile* Pearl himself has pointed out that this 
inevitable increase need not necessarily increase the misery in the world since first this result 
has not happened up to the preserit, secondly “ the orderly evolution of human knowledge 
justifies us in assuming that science will keep pace in discovering means qf expanding oppor- 
tunities of happy human subsistence and thirdly the human organism is itself adaptable to 
an extent not yet imagined* It cannot be denied that a large part of the population of Bengal 
lives at a very low level of subsistence, and that any increase of population must lead to increased 
di stress unless the potentialities of the province are developed. What is suggested here is that 
these potentialities are such that pessimism as to the future condition of it^ population if cou- 
siderable increase take place is not necessarily justified. Like the rest of India Bengal is notable 
for its undeveloped resources and the inefficiency with which such resources as it has are ex- 
ploited, The soil is probably unlikely to deteriorate further and the general opinion about 
areas such as Bengal, where scanty manuring necessitates small crops, is that a dead level of 
yield was reached long ago and is conditioned by the rate at which plant food constituents are 
made available by weathering* The cultivator in Bengal practically never enriches the soil 
with any manure and the use of manures together with an improvement in the implementa of 
agriculture which would then be rendered possible would probably increase enormously the 
output of the soil* It has been* estimated that improved methods would result in a reasonable 
expectation of increased food output of 30 per cent, throughout the whole of India. There is 
no doubt that any additional labour required under a more intensive form of oultivation could 
easily be obtained since the agriculturist in Bengal on the whole probably works less tliatt agri- 
culturists in almost any other part of the world. Subsidiary Table I [Bengal Report] also shows 
that of the total area cultivable only 67 per cent, is now actually under cultivation* If the total 
cultivable area were brought under cultivation and if improved methods of cultivation yielding an 
increase of 30 per cent, over the present yield were adopted it is clear from a simple rule of three 
calculationf that Bengal could support at its present standard of living a population very nearly 
twice as large as that recorded in 1931. Fresh areas in course of time will be brought under 
cultivation as lands on the Bay of Bengal accrete and reach a stage suitable for cultivation. 

Even at present it is dear that by far the majority of the food stuffs consumed in Bengal are 
locally produced* During 1930-31, taking only grainSj pulses and £our, salt, sugar and spices, 
provisions and oilman^s stores Bengal imported goods of the value of Rs* 821 lakhs and exported 
goods of the value of Bs. 281 lakhs* But the balance of trade during the same year amounted 
to Rs, 34>G2 " 41 lakhs or more than three times the aggregate e;j^ort and import trade* The sea- 
borne trade of Calcutta is not confined to goods originating in or meant exclusively for Bengal, but 
in the year 1930-1931 j ute, tea and hides contributed 77^^ per cent, of the total and Bengal contri- 
buted all the jutes, nearly all the hides and a very considerable part of the tea. It is consequently 
clear that the favourable balance of trade to a very small extent only was dissipated outside Bengal 
and that the balance itself pro vides sufficiently for an enormously increased importation of fooditidar.COITI 
stuffs were it necessary to import them at any time. Kot only agriculture but also industry is at 
present in Bengal practically in its infancy. Reviewing production in India a Bengali writer^ 
in 1924 came to the conclusion that the '' outstanding feature of the productive system of India 

* G. Clarke, Froc^dings of the X V II th Ind^n Confer ents. 

t X m -= 

I Kajani K«ita Baa. Frod^dion in India. 
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id its inefficiency which is shown by the great w^vitage c?f rcwurccs on the one hand and the 
industries on the otlier. ... Tt is iusidliciont jiioduttion to wliicU is 
Vjoth uh.'^iohito and relative.... The lack of capitui la purtlv responsible 
for th^; picscnt low prodiic-tivitj’ . . . .hut. . . . eoidtJ not .... he regardcsl as the fundamental 

CAUBe of 'insufficient production in India Insufficient production is the ic.siilt of 

inefficient labour, i.e.^ lack of capacity on the part of the people bo mobilise the phys teal, intel- 
lectual and tnoiaJ forces of the country and to organise land and capital effectively |cr national 
production ". Improvement in noethods of production both agricultural and mdufltnal should 
therefore very easily make possible the subeiatence of such an increased population as la sug- 
gested by the figures already diseusised, and the conaideiations deduced in this paragriijdi also 
make it possible to hope that such an increase of population may be attended wii.li u very 
considerable increase in the material condition of the people and in tJie standard of Jiving. 
It is clear at least that it is not yet time to indulge tn gloomy forebodings on the ground that 
Bengal is over-populated, provifjed full Uflc is made of the available resources of tJu; tiountry 
by improved methods. 


A ffiial problem suggested by the growth of population in Bengal concerns the (UJirirmous 
wastage of life with which that growth is achieved. It is clear that what is of importance in 
population growth ie the rate of incremciit. A high rate of increment can be achieved by a 
relatively low birth-rate if the death-rate is also low, whilst on the ooutrary a comparatively low 
rate of increase results from even a high birth-rate if the death-rate also is high. 

actually both the birth-rate and the death-rate in Bengal arc very 

high and ........ there is consequently an appalling wastage of reproductive energy lu nuiiuLain 

ingthc present increase of populatiozi. Jf the. logistic tlicor;' of population growth is correct a 
retarded rate of increase is inevitable at the upper stages of the cycle of grmvth until finally 
a population is reached which to all intents and purposes is stationary. France in Europe whore 
there ia a notoriously low birth-rate probably illustrates this position be.^t but an exhaustive* 
enquiry into the Arab population of Algiers auggested to Pearl that the retardation of the rate of 
increase is in general effected at the tipper stages of the population growTh by decrease both in the 
barth-rateand in the death-rate. The Arab population of Algiers showed both a decrease in the 
birth-rate which could not be ascribed to any voluntary measures and a decrease in the death-rate 
which equally could not be ascribed to improvement in public health measures since the tradi- 
tional custom of the Arabs offer tile utmost possible resistance to any changes in their habits which 
would improve sanitary conditions. Attempts to effect a retardation of the rate of increase by 
voluntary limitation of the birth- rato are almost certain Jy doomed to failure particularly in 
Bengal. They are repugnant to conmioa sentiment in this country, the methods adopted are 
so expensive as to be beyond the reach of the great majority of the inhabitants and it is ]>iobabJy 
true to say that there are as yet, none which can be relied upon as being absedutciy 

certain and satisfactory. Figures for the different strata of society 

show that there Is no evidence to believe that contraceptive measun^s aic used by the tq>por 
classes or those engaged in professions and the liberal arts ^ and it is certain that tlmy are not 
practised at ah in the lower strata of society. Wliat appears to happen , If the analog)' of W estoi n 
Europe may be accepted, is that a decrease in the death-rate is inevitably follow'ed at some pt^riud 
by a corresponding decressc in the birth-rate. It is clear also tliat fertility in w estern countries 
decreases with the increase of ivoalth and intellectual interests!, it h tlierefoTc possibh; to expect 
that a leduction of the birth rate by the adoption of iniproved measures of public healt h HCi oni- 
panied by an improvement in the standiird of living, an increase in the sjireadof education and 
perhaps principally by a further emancipation of women and their introtluction tti sjihcfi^a ni 
usefulnefis and activity from w'hich they arc now' in Bengal generally debarred by sof in I cu^bcii 
and by the inKtitution of imrdali v^ill iu due course resiiH la a decn-aso in the birth- i ate cfun s- 
pondiiig with the decreaef^ in ihe death-rate which it is the object of public Jn-alth nhviBiircs tn 
bring about. 
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Url>ebi\ a^nd 

^ 36. Tlic statistics of tlic urban population are to be foimd in Imperial Tables 

I, 111, IV and V. Table I gives the tenitorial distribution of to\vTi8 and \’illages 
and the figui-es c»f occupied houses and of tlio population separately for towns and 
villages ; Table III shows tlie population as distributed betwxjen villages and towns 
of different sizes ; Table IV gives the pojiulation of towns vv'ith the vaiintioiLS for 
fifty years, and Table V their territorial distribution and their composition by 
communities of different religions. Tlie flnating jiopulation which ryiimot definitely 
be allotted either to the urban or to the rural totals, that is to say persons enumerat- 
ed in railway trains, boats or temporary oncampimmts, will be found separately 
in Table III, and is so small (0* 14%) compared to the w^hole population dealt with 
that it can be ignored in any consideration of the comparative figures. I’he total 
percentage of the |>opulation censused as urban was only 11%, showing an increase 
m its proportion to the whole of 0* 8% since 1921. That is to say 6,510,151 or 19 2% 
of the total increase of the population during the past decade has taken place in 
towns. This increase is of course partly the natural increase of the pre-existing urban 
population and partly occasioned by migration from rural areas or by their incorpora- 
tion into urban o^jes, w^hile in estimating the growiih of the urban population allow- 
ance must be made for the expansion of large \nllages to a size or importance which 
causes them to be classified as towms, and likewise for the omission of dwindling 
commimities which fall out and are reclassified as rural. The tables therefore 
which deal with the changes in the urban population do not adhere to the popu- 
lation of the identi(;al sites sho^^^l in the corresponding tables of former decades 
but give the total population enumerated in urban areas at the time. of the census, 
as compared with the similar population ten years previously, the differences due 
to changing classification as urban or rural being shown in a supplementary table 
to Table IV. The accompanying table sho\y"s the variation in urban and rural 
populations respectively, and the very small proiwrtioii that the urban population 
bears to the w^hole is clearly indicated by the close relation between the variation 
in total population and that of the rural population as contrasted with the general 
antithesis between the total and the urban variations. 


l*rovincc. 


India 
Provinces 
1. Ajmer-Merwuru 

I. Andamans and Nicobare 

3. Aaaam 

4 . Balucliistiin 
fi. Bengal 

0. Bihar and Orissa 

7. Bombay 

8. Burma 

9. Central Provincee and Borar 

10. C’oorg 

II. Delhi . . 

12. Madras 

13. North- Wesst Frontier Province 

14. Punjab 

16. United Province® of Agra and Out 
, . . Stairs and Agencies 
16» i Aaiam Status 
l^.Baluohistun States 
18/Bir^ State .. 

10. Ben^ States . . 

20. Bihar and Orissa States . . 

21. B<>nd»ay Stat«» 

22. CJeiitral India Agency 


Variation 

1921—31. 

Variation in 

Inorcaoo ( i ) 

Urban 

Decrease ( — ) 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

4 10*6 

4-20*0 

^JO’O 

■{-I8-4 

f 13*1 

1 9*4 

48*8 


4-16*7 

4-16*8 

<-10*2 

431*6 

H 7*3 

T 16*6 

410*8 

4 20*3 

413 3 

4 11*6 

4110 

4-17*7 

411-0 

4-20*2 

—0*3 

4 11-2 

-I-30-3 

447*0 

4 10*4 

420*1 

-1 7*7 

4 150 

4 14*0 

4 38*7 

• t-0*7 

412*9 

-\-12-8 

4 25 5 

-f 17*8 

417*3 

H 6*9 

t-16*0 

4^14*0 

418*6 

4 8*6, 

^10*4 

.L17-6 

429-6 

416*6 

4 24*3 

4 10*6 

* 23*0 


Variation in 
Kural 
Per cent. 


19-0 
-I, 0 0 
-I-150 
\ K-8 
M5*2 
i r»-9 
• «-7 
1 10-4 
13-9 
i 10-3 
f-10-4 
—10 
4-2*7 
f 9*1 
+6*4 
-I 11*0 
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Variation 
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Province. 

^ 1021—31. 
Increase (4*) 

Variation in 
Urban 

Variation in 
Rural 

Decrease ( — ) 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


Per cent. 



23. Central Province States . . 

.. -f20-l 

4-56-9 

4.19-3 

24. Gwalior State . . 

-flO-3 

4-28-2 

4«'7 

26. Hyderabad State 

f lo S 

430-2 

1 13-0 

26. Jammu and Kaolitnir State . . 

f^O-S 

»-17-4 

4-9-1 

27. Madras States Agency . . 

} 23-7 

4.50-1 

429-7 

Cochin Stale . . . . . T 


. 02-3 

4/7-2 

Travan:ure. State 


-\-3fil 

■26 -2 

Other Mndras SUttee 

~4'fi 

-^201- ; 

^20 0 

28. Mysore State 

iOw 

4 21 - 1 

r7-7 

29. N. W. F. P. (Atjenriea and Tribal Areaji) 

— 200 


—200 

30. Punjab .States 

; 7-3 

0-0 

-17*8 

31. Punjab States Agency 

« 11 (1 

1 19- 1 

l-IO 8 

32. llttjputanft .Agency 

-t ri • 2 

L IH- 1 

13-4 

33. Sikkim State 

34 4 


: .34-4 

34. United Provinces States . . 

r 0-3 

9-.S 

4 6-9 

36. W. I. States .Agtmoy 

12 9 

i 21 4 

I-10-7 


Total Towns 


Xumlwr. 


J02I. IW3I. 
2,316 2.575 


Population. 


1921. 

32.473,276 


1931. 

3H, 085.427 


Port’cn tajfc 

of total 
urban 
population^ 

1921. 103 J. 

100 10(7 


37 . Of a necessity tlic <l(*Hnition of a town for censii.s purposes inis nisulted in a 
distinction which is .sonietiines arbitrary. Towns of not lo.ss tlian l()0,(KK) inhabit- Areas, 
ants were to be treated as cities, and also any otlu'r town.s which the .Siip(‘rintend- 
ent decided to treat as cities subject to the sanction (jf the l^ocal ( lovernincnt. 

But the Census Code furthi‘T f)rovided for tlie tr(*atnient as a town of <*v'-<‘ry muni- 
cipality, all civil line>i not includ<»d in municipal limits, ev(*ry cantonment and 
every other continuous collection of housi^s, inhabited by not le.ss than .>,(MX) persons, 
which the Suf)erint<uident of Provincial Census ( )jM‘ration.s decided to treat as 
urban, in making this decisi(»n the Census 8uperint<uident Wiis instructed to take 
into consideration the character of tlie population, tin; relative demsity of the 
dwellings, importance in trade and histfiric associations, and to avoid treating 
as towns overgrown villages without urban characteristics. Tlie ellecC of the 
latter provision is to be inferred from the nnirginal statement which shows that of 

a total of 2,575 
places treated as 
towns in 1931 
600, or 23 -3%, 
were places so 
clas.sified by 
the Superin- 
tendent of 
Census Opera- 
tions as (the 
(piotation is 
from the 

Jammu and Kashmir State Census (^ode) “ bearing the cachet of urbanity”, al- 
though not covered bj’- the standard definition and therefore not possessing 
any urban 8elf-gf)V'ernment. On tin* other hand their inhabitants amount to only 
4,122,088, or 10 6 % of the urban popnlution, which indicates the (Kimpara- 
tively .small size of these towns. 'rin^re has b(‘en inevitably con.siderable 
variation in the latitude observed by census superintendents in the exercise of this 
discretionary j>owcr of classification, with the* result tlnit tlie varying de^^rees of 
urbanization of difTi'rent provinc(;s cannot lUHcssarily be taken at their face value. 

Thus Mysore a])j»e;irs as having a higher proportion of urban jK)|)ulalion than 

Madras, l)Ut 66 of its lOS towns have a fiopulation of less than 5,0iM>, and if sucilpatidar.COm 

towns he omit t(‘d altog(‘(lier the position of t he t wo units i.s re.ver.sed. Similarly 

both Bombay and the l iiited Provinces have large proportions of thc*ir tot.il urban 

population rep iv.se ii ted by the inhabitants of small towns of inhabitants or 

less. Jn this conneetion it will be well to bear in mind that the distinetion between 

a small town and a. large village as far as the cojiditioiis of life or occupation of its 

inhabitants is conccrn<5j is often meaningless, and the treatment of any place .os 

urban rather than rural does not necessarily imply any degree of industrialization 

and only the minimum degree of a corporate life distinct from that of the ordinary 


Municipalities. Civil l.inrK. Xoti- 

6ed ArcoH. Cantonmorttn, etc. 1,270 1.97. 


23 . 43 . 1,746 ;U,Ha3.:i;i!l 


Towns arbitrarily c*lttaNific<l 
sucli for census purpuHcs 


1,040 (MK) 7,021,631 4,122,088 
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with the figures of last census gives some indication of the spread of local self- 
government* ‘ 

The "greatest degree of growth has been in the number of tovTia with a popu- 
lation of from 20,000 to 50,000, the total population of which is now nearly double 
that of towns of 50,000 to 100,000 and not very much sliort of that of the 38 towns 
whose individual populations exceed 100,000* Tlie number of towns has been 
increased at this census by the treatment of cantonments as separate entities instead 
of including their figures with that of an adjoining town. Such inclusion may be 

{ *ustifit;d in tlie case of suburbs, civil lines and notified areas whieli are more or 
ess dependent foi their existence on the proximity of a town, hut h cantonment 
may be and frequently is not only of entirely imk^pendi.-nt origin ami a self-contained 
unit, but aetually indebted to the absence of a large urban population for the site 
chosen for occupation, ^loreover even wliere it adjoins an old establislicd urban 
area, the cantonment has a separate, organisation and a corporate life of its own* 
Out of eighty-nine cantonments thirty- four have an elected board and thirteen a 
nominated board, the administration of the remainder being vested in a corporation 
sole All of these bodies have an executive officer usually provided in tlic case of the 
more important ones by tlie Cantonment J.>epartinent. In any case tlie canton- 
ment dt^pends for its individual and separate existence on causes which are foreign 
to those governing the growth or dec! inti of cities and towns, and it is 

therefore desirable to separate 
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the population from that 
the urban areas which they so 
often adjoin. This separation of 
cantonments has sometimes a:Sect* 
ed the clas-sifi cation of the town 
%vith which it was formerly combin- 
ed. The figures in the margin indi- 
cate luiw little change there has 
been in the size of to’wns during the 
decade an<l in urbtmization generally, 

38. The total urban population of India according to the above methods of 
classification comes to 38,985,427 or 11% of the total population. The distribu- 
tion of the ]>opulation b^^tween villages and towns is givtm in subsidiary tabic I 
to this chHt>ter, the percentage of the poj>ulation which is urban ranging from 
3 ' 4% of the whole population in Assam to 22 ■ 6% in Bombay, Compared to this 
latter, the most urbanized of the major provinct'^s of India, tlie proportion of the 
population classified as urban is 49% in France, 50*8% in Northern Ireland, 
53*7% in Canada, 56 -2% in the U. S. A. and 80% in England and Wales, 

Dii^tributioit pf in m^rrjrdmg elzo niicl Lii Rurjs.! AroAM, 1801 to 
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For reasons of economy in sorting, the available figures of internal migration 
are less detailed than in 1921, but the returns for twelve cities show that, out of a 
total population of 3,670,261, as many as 1,740,211 (1,155,543 males and 590,668 
females) or 48% of the totaA. population, were bona elsewhere, the remainder being 
the natives of their respective cities* - This, of course, does not represent the actual 
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accretion from countries or towns^' but indicates 
the maximum extent to which the population of 
urban areas is reinforced bj immigration as 
distinct from natural increase. It is, of course* 
obvious that the composition of the truly urban 
population is likely to difier from that of the rural 
population of the surrounding area. It is in the 
nature of things that the more varied activities 
of towns should attract a mixed population with 
leas homogeneity than that of the country-side* 

But beyond this* there appears to be a tendency 
for the population of towns in general to show 
different characteristics from those of rural areas 
in certain definite v direct ions. It is naturally 
to he expected that the percentage of literacy 
should be greater in towns, where opportunities 
for education are more readily available, and 
accordingly we find that 10% of the total 
literate population, and 29% of the total hterate 
in English, is to be found in 38 cities, and the 
ratio of literacy to the total population is 27% in 
these 38 cities as against 8% in India as a whole. 

L ^ * Figures for towns other than cities are not 
available but would probably much increase the 
ratio if they were. The corresponding percentages 
for literacy in English arc 10 *3 and i'0%. In 
^ the case of infirmities, no separate figures for cities 
are available but the figures for Bengal go to 
indicate that those infirmities to record which an 
attempt is made at the Census are not worse in 
cities than elsewhere, since the number of insane, 
for instance, returned from the Rajs ha hi Division 
was 6,142 as against 4,245 returned from the 
presidency Division. Census figures for infirmi- 
ties are, however, notoriously unreliable and it 
is not safe to draw any conclusions. 

39. The figures for sex and age in cities have 
to be considered in the light of the common practice 
7 in India by which men leave their families in their 
homes in villages and go to earn their living as 
temporary or semi -permanent workers in towns. 

This naturally results in an excess of matgs of 

mature age in cities and towns which is illustrated by the figures in Table I for 
urban and rural population, where the number of females to every 1 ,000 males is 
gl6 in urban areas* and 957 in rural as compared to 941 for India as a whole. Sex 

Similarly the mean age for Calcutta males is 25 ■ 8 and that for Bombay males 26 ■ 6* Proportioiti. 

years as compared with 23 '2 the 
mean age for males in India, as a 
whole. This condition does not how- 
ever apply to the whole of India, as in 
Rajputana the towns have 913 females 
per 1,000 males compared to 907 in 
rural areas'*". These towns are not, 
of coitFSe, industrial. The margjpgl . 
tables show (!) the number of 
females in the urban population 
per 1,000 males for each of the main 
provinces, and (2) for some of " the 
principal cities, not only the number 
of females per 1,000 males but also 
the number of married females per 
1,000 maftied males, indicating ver}*" 
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CHAPTER n. — URBAN AND RURAU, 


Sixteen largest eitiw in ordsr of population. 


realpatidar.com 
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4es 
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666 
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738 
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638 

679 
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717 
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792 

770 


clearly the unna- 
tiH'al lile- of the 
latter eex in aoipe of 
the greater cities, 
which in the case of 
the men involves of 
course a corres- 
ponding number of 
women left by them 
in their homes. A 
comparison of the 
1931 figures for 


the provinces with those of 1921 indicates that there is nearly everywhere 
a considerable decrease from the 1921 ratio. The onl)'^ provinces or states 
in which the urban female ratio shows an increase are Burma, the North West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Travancore and Cochin, while, excepting Burma, 
the decrease in the major provinces has heen heavy. On the other hand Bombay 

City which had 664 females to every 
1,000 males in 1881, 686 in 1891, 617 
in 1901, when the impermanent po- 
pulation was depleted on account of 
the plague, 530 in 1911 and 526 in 
1921 had 654 in 1931, shawing a fair 
increase, probably due however, as 
in 1901, to depletion of floating male 
labour, this time on account of the 
depression in trade. In the accom- 
panying diagram the figures repre- 
sent the total figures, including suburbs 
omitted in the table preceding it. 
In the more purely industrial towns 
such as those of Gujarat the ratio is 
much leas unequal than in the cos- 
mopolitan ports* It might be ex- 
pected that decaying towns would 
show a rising female ratio, since such 
a town not only fails to attract im- 
migrants but might be presumed to 
tend towards sending out male emi- 
grants to earn an industrial living by 
some urban occupation elsewhere. 
The Census Superintendent of Bengal 
however has shown that the decaying 
towns of that province have a falling 
female ratio, a phenomenon often to be 
associated with a decline in popula- 
tion in other parts of the world, but 
not apparently in India generally. 
In the case of cities which include 
cantonments allowance must obviously 
be made for the fact that a disparity 
in the numbers of the sexes is a nee^- 
sary concomitant of the concentration 
of "troops. In the main India tables 
however, that is in Tables 111, IV and 
V, cantonments have been s^arateiy^j 
shown and are not included in the 
figures for cities, though in the special 
tables for cities from Table VI on* 
wards cantonments, etc,, axe generally 
included* 

40 It was suggested in the Census Eeport for 1901 that there were pMsible 
connSions between race and religion and the practice of congregating in towna. 
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RACE AND RELIGION IN TOWNS. 4^ 

One of tte reasons gi^^cn for the comparative absence of the'urfjan liabii in Bengal 
was the presumption that its population contained a strong mongoloid element, 
and@felwaaifl^iijn^)^ 5 brput that the inhabitants of Assam and Burma, both much more 
mongoloid than Bengal, w^sre even more markedly rural, ft may, however, he 
questioned whether race has in this case anything to do with the matter, and we 
^oidd be inclined to at count for tlie phenomenon not by race but )#y rainfall. The 
areas of the greatest preeipitation in the peninsula are the Malabar (>Hist; Bengal, 

Assam and Lower Burma, and if living in cities is unpopular, as it certainly is> in 
these regions it is perhaps rather on account of tlic greater dcgrcti of discomfort 
which it involves than on account of the racial composition of the people. The 
population in at any rate two of these areas has an excessively high density, and one 
which easily compares with that of drier provinces of gi^^ater urbanixation ; on the 
other hand it is .spn?ad, where rt is thickest, tlirough almost contigiioii.s but rural 
habitations among coconut groves and rice iield.s. Tu northern India it la not 
impossible to live in a walled village or town and to move about frt^ely on tlie face 
of the land during the greater part if not all of the year. In lOastern Bengal or 
Cochin the heavens are overcast and the land is awash for nc^irly half the year^ 
and man or beast can only roam in or on the face of the waters, a t^ondition which 
makes sanitation and evaporation vi?ry mucJi more dilhciilt to obtain in closely 
agglomerated habitations than in scattent^d homc‘S each in its own demesne. On 
the other hand in southern India the Tamil as distinct from the Telugu, Kanarese 
or Malayali does ajjpear to be preflispoaed towards urban life. 

It waa further ^jbserved in 1 , though no explanation was .suggested, that 

towns attracted poiniLation of different ndigions in varying degrees, and it was 
pointed out that whereas in Bengal, Baluchistan, Assam and the Punjab the 
Muslim took less i-eadily tc» town life than the Hindu, tlie case was reversed in 
most other parts of India^ particularly in the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, in Hydei^abatl, Madras, Mysore and iiajputana. Clearly the 
reason has nothing to do with religion. Probably it is to be traced to historical 
causes, and it wmuld appear, as might perhaps be expecti^d, that the intrusive 
population is that which tends to prevail in the towns. Thus in llajputana, Bombay, 
the Central and tlie United t^rovinecs, and in southern India gfmerally Hindus 
represent the country stock established before Islam a]>pcared, and it is natural 
to find that on the land the Hindu still predominates. Conversely in Baluchistan 
and the North West Frontier Province the Hindu is nowadays intrusive and we 
find that he tends there to congregate in cities. In the case of Burma btath are 
intrusive, but the Muslim has shown a greater tendency to intermarry with the 
Burman and to settle locally, white many of the Muslims of Burma (Zerbadis and 
Yakaing Kalas) are more Burmese than foreign in descent. Consequently we find 
thkt the Muslim in Burma shows a greater tendency than the Hindu to leave the 
towns. The two provinces which at first sfglit appear to spoil this hypothesis are 
Bengal and the Punjab. Here, however, the inversion of the usual condition 
would seem to be due not to a breach of the rule that the intruder clings to the 
towns but to the fact that the country dwellers have been converted on a much 
larger scale than elsewhere. The Muslim of East Bengal and of tlie Surma Valley 
m Assam seems to be descended for the most part from converted inhabitants, and 
similarly conversion to Islam vras probably imposed on the Punjab with more 
persistence and efficacy than in parts of India more remote from the course of Muslim 
mvasions and added later to the Mo^l dominions. Apart from this the trading 
classes, which are often racial or religious, naturally tend to be town dwellers, 
so that Parsia and Jews can hardly be found elsewhere, and Jains, who include large 
numbers of the Marwari and Kathiawari traders, are more urban than communities 
of other faiths. Thus too Sikhs who are rural at home are town dwellers 
ebewhere, whither they go generally as mechanics or artificers of some kind. It 
remains to be added that the figures of some urban communities in the Punjab may 
have been slightly affected by intensive propaganda aimed at bringing rustics inttealpatidar.COm 
the towns on census night to swell if possible the numbers of one electoral 
commimity or another, and one or two similar cases occurred in the United Provinces. 

Where this is alieaed to have taken place, however, there seems to have been little 
or no change in the proportions borne by the community to another. 

41 . The table below gives a summary of certain information with regard to 
citi^, that is with regard to those which have not less than 100,000 inhabitants. 

Their figure is moderate enough when compared with those of the west. The United 
iI220C 
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eO CHAPTER AND RURAL. 

Kingdom alone is unfortunate enoujgh to have 56 towns of over this minimum 
compared to Indians 30, while the United States of America have at least 70, though 
their population only 123 million, little more than a third of India's, The figures 
given in column 7 are not all strictly comparable one with another, as the definition 
of * foreign born ' adopted by diSer^t provinces varies. Thus in Calcutta the figure 
refers to those born outside Bengal, in Hyderabad and Lahore to those born outside 
the City bui in Srinagar to those born outside the State, and in the case of eight 
other towns to born outside the District. 
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+ 4-7 

+ 17-7 

+s5^lp3tidar.com 

to. Salem . , 


102,179 

23,060 

973 

339 

72 

87 

+33-8 

+4-S 

—18-2 

—11-7 

+ 85-0 +10+7 


* Not oniUblfl, t Jfar mvnicipAliiT oiily. % Feir Delhi and New Delhi Citi» only, S outeido tbo dlstiiot in whii^h tho nity Hen 

]| Bom ontftido the proTiTiooifi wiiiob tho city liee. T[ 1801 — l£l3I. •* rot Poonn City Talukft. 

Only seven of the above cities have more than 400,000 inhabitants, and these 
will be mentioned Severally below. Of the rest it must be pointed out that the 
ll^uxes for Ahmadabad are more or less conjectural. 'That city determined on a 
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boycott of the census in conformity with the Congress programme and the 
opposition was so well orgamsed that a complete census could not be taken. Like 
other cities in Gujarat it consists largely of jmsy that is of blind alleys tenanted by a 
caste community having their own outer gate which affords the only access to the 
individual houses in that particular block. • These pdls shut and barred their 
doors on census night and defied the enumerators to enter. With the aid of police 
an entry was forced into many of the non -cooperating pdls^ but even then the 
obstruction to and interference with the enumerators was continuous and most 
of the inhabitants remained out of doors in the streets, making the taking of a 
census impossible in many parts of the city. As it was, the census was carried out 
effectively in six out of 24 wards. In the other 18 war<ls the census was 
partially carried out with varying degrees of incompleteness. The total figures 
obtained by count were therefore much short of the total population figures given 
in Table IV, in which the figures formed represent a conservative estimate of the 
total population by sex, the actual figures obtained by enumeration appearing in 
Table V. 

The Ahmadabad Municipality have since taken a census of their own (in July 
1932), and though the result cannot be officially recognized and came too late to 
make possible a revision of our 1931 estimat<s there is no reason to suj>])os<» that 
it is not substantially correct and it is certainly more likely to be accurate than the 
estimate adopted for the India Tables ; the population figure according to the 
municipal census is 382,768. 

42 . The City of Calcutta includes the municipality of Calcutta, with the military Calcutta, 
area of Fort William, the Port and Calcutta C’anal area, the two suburban 
municipalities of Tollygunge and South Suburban and the municipality of Howrah 
west of the Hugli river linked to Calcutta by a bridge that has been iuatlequate now 
for many decades. In addition to its permanent inhabitants C’alcutta City contains 
by day a temporary population, wdiich comes in to work and returns at night to homes 
outside, of not less than 26, (MX) (the number of season tickets in force on local 
railw'ays on the night of the census) and pi*bbably of well over 30,000, for many ’buses 
serve the municipalities north of Howrah. One of Calcutta's wards, Muchipara, 
contains a population of over 80,000 and there are nine more with from over 40,000 
to over 79,000 inhabitants. The average density of Calcutta municipality is 
37,120 persons per square mile, and for tne whole of the citv east of Hugli it is 

19,840, while 
Howrah has a 
density of 22,400 
per square mile. 

In the centre 
of Calcutta the 
highest density 
is reached in six 
wards which 
have 112,000 per 
square mile or 
over, while there 
are another five 
with over 100,000. 

I'he increase 
during the decade 

was 11*1 percent, in Calcutta proper, 15-2 per cent, in Howrah and 16-3 in the 

suburban municipalities, figures however which barely reach the half of the increase 

that took place between 1891 and 1901 in the case of Calcutta and Howrah. Of 

the city’s total population of 1,485,582, 998,656 were born in Bengal ; the two 

provinces contributing most heavily to the immigrant population are Bihar and||p3tj(j3|-.C0m 

Orissa, 264,332, and the United Provinces, 143,345, Ilajputana coming next with 

16,273. The latter immigrants are mainly traders with their dependants. The 

number of females per 1 ,000 males for the whole population is 490, but among 

immiOTants taken alone there are only 236 females to every 1 ,000 males, and there are 

actually more females (361) per 1,000 males among immigrants from outside India 

then there are among immi^ants from other Indian provinces. In every 10,000 of 

each sex 4,302 males are literate and 1,213 females, and the corresponding figures 

for literacy in Cnglish are 2,191 and 832. The population of Calcutta City includes 
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CHAPTER M.— URBAN AND RURAL, 


16,234 perBODS of European race, 746 AxmexiiaiLi, 579 Japanese and 3,046 Chineae* 
Of those §jf fEvftdpean race 1,256 are non-British subjects. Anglo-Indians number 
18 , 460 . 

BvAMy. 48. Bombay City includes the main island occupied by the town together 
with the four islands in the harbour, viz.. Cross Island, Middle Ground, Oyster 
Bock and Butcher Island. Its area has increased by some 415 acres since 1921, 
as a result of the Back Bay reclamation. The census was taken by the Executive 
Health Officer, under the genera! supervision of tlie Census Superintendent, in 
circumstances of consider etble difficulty on account of the civil disobedience 
movement, and showed a population of 1,161,383. The Bombay-born population, 
which was only 1 6 per cent, in 1921, has gone up according to the figures of 
birthplace to 24 fi per cent., but there is some doubt as to whether the returns are 
accurate in this respect. On tlie other hand an increase w^as to be expected as a 
result of the absence of much of the periodic migratory population. Immigrants 
from l^ortugucse India number some 39,000, an increase of over 4,500, but Europeans 
have fallen from 13,544 in 1921 to 8,400 in 1931, 1,009 of whom are non-British 
subjects. This fall in number is largely but not entirely attributable to a 
reduction in the number of British troops. A very high proportion of the Bombay 
population, 20-4 per cent., is drawn from the Ratnagiri Bistrict farther down the 
coast. As in other cities — Rangoon for instance— there is a disproportionate 
number of persons in the age groups from 20 to 40, and the female ratio, though 
higher than at any census since 1901, is excessively low, being only 664 fema^ 
to every 1,000 males, though the ratio in the city-bom population is 728. The 
percentage of literacy has increased from 23 to 24 only, but that of literacy in 
English from 8 to 11 * 6. The only industry conducted on any large scale in Bombay 
is that of cotton textiles ; shipping, including both owners and employed, brokers, 
mariners, boatmen, etc., only accounts for 25 per milie of the total following 
occupations of all classes. The mean density of the Town and Island in 1931 was 
48,000 persons per squaxc mile, a decrease on the density figure of 1921, probably 
to be accounted for Iby the absence in Certain areas of the floating cold weather 
population owing to the trade depression. In most parts of the city, however, 
the density is very much greater than the mean figure. In the Kamathipura 
quarter it is 386,280 per square mile, in Xagpada TI it is 407,040 and in the 
Kumbharwada quarter 465,280 persons per square mile. At least 36 per cent, of 
the population of the city suffer from gross overcrowding. Of all tenements 81 
per cent, are one-roomed and the average number of persons to each of those 
rooms Ls 4 01, but that gives little notion of the congestion at its worst, for 
250,379 persons live in rooms occupied by 6 to 9 persons each, 80,133 in rooms 

of 10 to 19 per-sons each and 16,490 in 
rooms occupied by 20 or more persons to 
cacli room, Tlicse alone conjpiisc between 
them 30 per cent, of the city's }jopulation, 
and it can hardly be imagined tfiat all those 
living at tinw fiensity of less than G to one 
roan: arc free from overcrow<lmg, and 
74 per cent, of the city's population — 
close on 800,060 persons that is, live in 
one-roomed tenements. By cu 11a, Sewri, 
Mazagaon, Farel and Nagpada IJ are the 
w'orst quarters, and 99 per cent, of Byculla's 
population live in one-roomed tenements i 
in Mazagaon, wJiere 88 per cent, hve tJms, the average number per room is 4-96, 
JFor the vast majority of Bombay’s population the available floor space per head 
is about six foot square, and while very few of Bombay’s population live in 
tenements of as many as three rooms “ there is greater pressure on the floor spac^frfg 
three-roomed tenements than there is on the floor space of one-roomed tenemelOLtBm 
London”. Bojubay is, therefore, to be congratulated that her population has at 
any rate fallen by 1-2 per cent, since 1921 ; probably the missing population 
is to be congratulated likewise. 

44, The growth of the third presidency town has in the past been very 
much slower than that of Calcutta or Bombay. There was some growth between 1881 
and 1901 after which the population increased little during the next two decades. 
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The laBt deca^pthowever has; shown almost double any previous recorded decennial 
mcreaBe. This ambunted to 22^ 8% as compared to 1 ■ 6 and 1 * B during the previous 
decsadc and the one before that respectively. Industrial deveiopraent has been 
marked and the tariffs have enabled the creation of pencil, match and tobacco 
factories, biris being made and exported in some <^uantity. Uommunications within 
the city have been much impro^^ed and an ext^msion to the south-west has added 
a populous and growing suburb of the garden -city type. Nevertheless Madras 
still has a higher number of persons per occupied house tlian any other towh in the 
presidency, having 877 persons per 100 occupied census houses, congestion on 
one aspect of which the Census Superintendent is quoted in ]>aragraph 51 below. 

The actual state of congestion vanes much lietwceo tlie true city area and the 
residential suburbs. Two-fifths of Madras' wards have 04,000 pi^rsons to the 
square mile. 

46. Hyderabad Hity, the capital of 11. Ph IL the Xissam*s Dominions, Uy4i«b*i, 
covers an area of some 53 to 54 sq. miles and Lnchitles not only the city 
proper but its suburbs, the Hyderabad Hantonmeut, the Hesidency area and the 
Secunderabad Cantonment witli Bolarum ami Triinulgherry. The area oecupied has 
doubled since 1001 but the population is now little mon^ than it was at that (Census, 
although it was returned aa over half a million in 1911. The mean density is 8,809 
to the square mile, but rises to 9,956 for tJie total area within tlie walled city, while 
the various wards and sub mbs vary from 3,092 persons per sq. mile in the Btiran 
ward VII to 65,141 in the Andarjfu wartl TV, the three otficr Anthif^un wards 
varying from 22,623 pci- sq, mile to just over 38,000. It may be added that the 
density of Amhr^m Tvard TV appears to liave decreased by 47 sinci: 1901. The 
activities of the Vity Improvement Hoard and tlu' demaiul for large buildings for 
Government oliices, collegeSj etc., are reported to be causing a great shortage of 
houfi(i accommodation in tlie city Andanm^ which is leading to a gradual mov'ement 
of population from tht“ availed city to the suburbs. During the <h'Cadi! plague has 
been recurrent in most w inters, radiating “ from the congested grain markets to 
the outskiits of the Vity ; cliohsia, small-p<)X ami tlie perennial malaria were 
addit iona I causes of i li -h ealtl t". The c ity I mpro v<^men t J3oard 1 las c Icared a way 
part of the 'crowded and insanitary slums" opening out fresh suburban sites 
on which 


'"new^fotidu wero laid eut, th aias eouatrut tet! and nii-|n(jtif lnuisrs liuilt and ix ntetl te 
BQjnv of the i>oor wht) tibhonaed. The wcll-tu-rlo have inove<l out into the ejien ccnintry 

round about the City and built huviBesf for theimtO vt^H. tbjvorniTient vojy goneroiiwly inilvanced 
losTm to its officers for building hmiwos. Tliutj tUi! (Jity has expamled in aiva, tin; cuutintiity of 
ill some tiirri tifJii^t leuching difitant villages of cf^rtain adjaemt talul^s. Extension of 
roads to the new areiii^, ftuilil4iling nie^jr mwvu v imd iniju ovi^airnt of aiihaiban railway 
ccmiminications, Imve not only brought di.stant inohullus within vasy leacJi of rit\ tlwellem but 
alfio helped them to develojj urban eliatiicUjrii^tics, DraiTinge for eunying sewage and storm 
water hoe been laid and niiiiicrOUKi diaused wells wlilch lues I iii<iiS[|uitoes elostd down. The 
health of the City Inm therf^hy mueh improved/’ 


46. Delhi's period of growth starts from 1911 when it became the 
Capital of India. As a City it must be held to includt^ Old Delhi (Jity and tlie 
Notified Area adjoining it, New Delhi, the New Delhi Cantonment and the suburb 
of Shahdara, The latter suburb is acros.s the Jamna, but is hardly more cut off 
from the two main urban areas than is the Cantonment, ami liousesa (^ons id (arable 


number of persons whose tlaily employ mi -nt is in Delhi profKjr. Tin? population 
varies very greatly bet^veen winter and summer, ami the census was tiiken when 

tlm jjopulation was almost at the maximum. 

An idea of the extent of the siiasonal 
fluctuation in numbei-s is given by the 
marginal figmes, though there is some change 
also in tliose of the Fort and C’antonm.ent and 
probably too of Shalidara. The congestion 
in Old Delhi Municipality to whicii refereneaalpatidar.COm 
baa already been made in paragraph 

. . ^ during the summer by the migration of 

appreciable numbers of the inliabitants of the Old Town to the empty quarters in 
New Ddlu whose occupants liav^e lllo^cd up to Simla for tlie hot weather or 
retained to t)i«_r hnni^-s i„ of Iter jtarte of India. Tlio exetessive density of Old Delhi 
(oHi27d persons per sq. mile) has been mentioned : that of New 
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CHAPTER n, UBBAK AND RURAL. 


I>elhi ia 1,624 per aq. mile aiul of Siiahdara 6,120, Taking the whole of the eity 
there are 464 persona to every 100 cenaua houaes, but this number rises to 473 in 
Old Delhi Municipality anrt to 629 in its Churi Walan ward, while the 
refiaJt'oi Bagfa ward has 605 and the lowest average is 399 per 1 00 houses in the 
Lothian Road ward. Genernlly speaking the overcrowding is by no means as 
bad as that in many other cities of India, but partly perhaps as the result of an 
inadequate water supjily the death-rate in a heat wave is serious. The population 
of Delhi (%y as a whole has nearly doubled since 1911. 

47. The (-ity of Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, includes a municipality 
and a caiitoinnent covering together an area of over 39 sq. mi lea and containing 
a population which has increased by 62 '5 per cent, since 1921 and now amounts 
to 429,747, of which slightly over 400,000 occupy the old walled city and the town 
and civil station outside it. Inside the wailed city there are 176:792 persons living 
at a density of 198,500 per sq, mile. Tlie increase in population during the last 
decade has naturally taken place outside the walls, and a chain of dwellings now 
links the civil station to the cantonment. Aiore than half tJie inhabitants were 
born outside the city, and noajly half were born oiiisidt^ l^ahore district. Growth 
has been very rapid since 188J (187 7%). 


HMCMA ^ Rangoon includes both municipal and cantonment areas and the 

Port of Rangoon part of which is outside the former. The population has 
increased from 341,962 in 1921 to 400,415, but part of this increase is due to the 
extension of the city limits, and the increase since 1921 on the whole area now included 
is i5'9 per cent. If the adventitious population numbering 22,317 at this censuS: 
and including the floating population of the port, inmates of jail, etc., be excluded at 
both censuses, the decennial increase becomes 17-7 i)or cent. The density of the 
city is 16,146 persons to the square mile. The population is largely immigrant with 
a consequent disproportion in the numbers living at age groups 20 to 40 and in the 
ratio of females to males. Thus of the Telugus in Rangoon, mostly unskilled 
labourcr-s, two-tliirds arc found in age groups 20 to 40, and there are only 20 females 
per 100 males, an inequality of ratio atili more pronounced among Oriyas with 7 

and Chittagonians w-yih 2 females to every 
100 males. Of every 1,000 persons in 
Rangoon 609 come from outside Burma 
of whom more than 450 arc India ns /while 
the total Indian population is 532 per 1,000. 
Seven and a half per cent, are Chinese and 
about 4 per cent. European or Anglo-Indian, 
^fearly one half (496 per mille) were actually 
born either in Iiulia or China and littfe 
over a third (361 per mille) in Rangoon 
itself. t)f males alone 633 per mille were 
born outside Burma, while in the case of 
females on the other hand 750 per mille 
were Burma-born. Owing to the small 
proportion of females to mules for the whole population the deaths exceed the 
births by an amount, according to the vital statistics, of about 46,000, so 
that the incre^ase of 56,000 during the decade implies an immigration figure of 
100,000 during the same period, if the vital statistics can be trusted. The total 
female ratio has however been rising, being now 48 per 100 males compared 
to 41 in 1911, and the proportion of foreign born has fallen from 583 per mille 
in 1911 to the present figure of 509- 
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Riimi 49. The distributitiu between a town and a village however arbitrary 

easily effected on a numerical basis, but the definition of the village 
as a unit is by no niean.s always so easy. As has already been indicated, 
the thickly populatetl parts of the Malabar (’oast and of Bengal are 
often otscupied by ii series of homesteads, which may be grouped ll^ltidar.COm 
villages for administrative purposes but wdiich do not thereby acquire any of 
the characteristics of the compact determinate village of Upper India, 
leaving it difficult to say where one village ends and another begins. The maum^ 
on the other hand, which is the levehue unit, is rather administrative than 
geographical and niay consist of quite separate hamlets or even contain no 
houses at all. In the hills the conditions aie generally the reverse of thos© 
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in the plains ; that is, where the population is thickest it In found in concentrated 

Frontier^ whereas when very thin it seema to be 
spread about in isolated homesteads or scattered hamlets as in the Simla Hills. 
In Baluchistan, where a large proportion of the population is stjll more or less 
migratory, villages are becoming more scattered as the need for defence ceases to 
be felt. This indeterminate nature of the village unit, which may be a definite 
residential site, walled or palisaded, or may be an administrative unit containing 
several residential villages or a number of scattered Louses, impairs the significance 
of the figures of the population as distributed in villages of various sizes. Population, 
for instance, shown as residing in a village of 2.000 to 5,000 persons may 
really be the population of a mattza containing several small residential villages 
of less than 500 persons each, whereas a number of villages of less than 500 may 
really be contiguous hamlets of scattered houses that might just as well be shown as 
one large village. Generally speaking, however, it may be said that of the total 
population of India 80 per cent is rural, more than half lives in ^’illages with a 
population of under 1,000 and nearly one- third (27 ’6 per cent) ]i%^es in villages with 
a population of under 500 persons. 


50. Ambigutty has characterised the terms, ‘ town ’and ' village ’ and it 
attaches again to the term ‘ house The term * house ’ in India covers the 
greatest diversity of dw-ellings. The portable screens of bamboo matting carried 
on a gipsy’s ass, or the camel-borne tent of a Bugti nomad are less primitive 
than the mere foliage wind screens of some of tlie Andamanese but still hardly 
conforming to the usual conception of a dwell ing-liouse, though this term 
can fairly be applied to the conical grass huts of the Cheuchu and tJie Bhil 
and still more to the thatched and matwalled dwellings, often on piles or in 
trees, erected in the hills alike of Assam and of Travancore. In Bengal the 
thatchedroof ishogbacked toincrease the resistance of the gables to the rooflifting 
cyclone, while on tJie west coast the ^ypical Xayar house has picturesquely 
cocked gables on a very steeply pitched tiled roof the better to resist the 
torrential rain. Indeed the houses of the well-to-do in Malabar are built round 
an open impluvinm on to which a pillaicd verandah opens giving access to all the 
rooms, one of which is reserved as in an ancient Homan house for the Jares and 
penates. In Upper India on the other hand, the rand wall and flat roof of a dry 
climate prevail, while the rich surround their houses of brick or stone w'ith a 
walled enclosure and ensure ]trivacy by tlie greatest eeonopiy in windows. 
Almost everywhere the tendency is apparent towards the replacement of 
traditional roofing materials by corrugated iron sheeting as ugly as ubiquitous. 

If the house may vary from the chan'l dwelling of a large town to a sprawling 
hart in the country, so too the family is a difficult unit to define in correspondence 
to the house. Apart from the (collective houses of some of the hill tribes which 
accommodate all the bachelors or spinsters of the village, a BengaJ barl may house 
a joint family of several married couples in contrast for instance fo the Assam 
hill custom 'whereby the elder sons, or in some tribCpS the elder daughters, set up new 
houses for themselves or, as in other eases, turn tlieir parej]ts out of the ancestral 
home to build a house for tlieniselves elsewhere. It was therefore necessary to 
define the house for census purposes, since a house is far from being a constant 
unit ; and generally speaking a census house meant the buildings, several, one, or 
part of one, inhabited by one family, that is a number of persons living and 
eating together in one mesa w^ith their resident dex>endants and their servants 
residing in the house. Kven this ivide definition j>ro\'ed diflicult to apply 
universally, as it is defeated by the Santal, for instance, whose niaiTied sons have 
entirely separate establisliments but resort to their father ''s house for meals. In 
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the case of town houses it was generally 
provided tJiat the house for census purposes., ^ i 
ihoiiW he tal^cn a. any part of a^alpatldar.COm 
inliabitedbuilditig with a separate entrance, 
which is in practical conformity with the 
definition of a house given above. The 
marginal table gi^'-e.s the number of persons 
jjer hou.se and houses per sq. mile in 
India at successive censuses. Figures for 
!n in subsidiary talde VI at the end of 
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chapter n*-”URBAN AKD RURAL. 


chapter I. Tl^e f oniparability of the figures of different censuses is to some extent 

definition of a house, as the structural definition adopted 
wrs^hwyiWually given way to the social one given above, but has not yet 
been uniformly accepted or rejected by all provinces and states. 


Preuurt of 
Po|>alddori 
UpDll 
Hflvatng . 


51. It lias already been indicated that city dwelling is not generally 
congenial to the Indian, and indeed since India is primarily an agricnltural 
countr^^ it couM hardly be expected thajfc a high proportion of its population 
would be found in tovims. The Census Superintendent for Mysore State quotes 
a Kanarese proverb “ after min go to the city ”, which is sufficiently expressive 
of tbc general disposition towards a town life, though it is somewhat typical 
of the Gujarati and of the Tamil to sbow a greater inclination towards a town 
life than niost Indian races. It is however to the general absence of such 
an inclination and to the general absence of industrial activity that the slow 
growth of urbanifiation is to be imputed. There are only 39 cities of over 
100,000 inhabitants in the whole of the Indian Empire, and the general growth 
of the urban population has been 2f)%, while 10% has been that of the rural, 
although the city of Bombay has actually decreased in population during the decade. 

On the other hand there has been a very rapid growdih in some towns. While 
Calcutta has increased by 12 per cent., Rangoon by 17 per cent., Madras by 23 per 
cent., Karachi by 23 per cent, and sevend other cities by 20 per cent, or a little 
o%^er, Patna has increased by 33 per cent., Delbi City by 40 per cent.. Bangalore 
City by 4 5 per cent., Nagpur by 48 per cent., Lahore by 53 per cent. Amritsar by 65 
per cent, and Salem by 9C per cent.* The number of occupied houses has not 
general?}" in creased in proportion to the population though that is not to say that 
it has not increased proportionately to the number of families, since much of 
the increase must have been counted in children, while in some cases, e.g.t 
Bangalore Civil and Military Station, houses have increased at a greater rate 
than the population. At the same time tlicre is very serious congestion in 
many towns, aiid the density of urban population is in some cases almost as excessive 
by w^estern standards as is the density of rural population in the more fertile 
areas. Thus the density of Belfast County Borough is 17,984 persons per 
square mile (1926) and the average density of a London County Borough 
(1931) is 37,568 persons to the square mile, a density which reaches its maximum 
in Southwark with 97,088 to the square mile. Leith (1931) has 35,000 persons per 
square mile and tise Oovan ward of Glasgow, its most densely populated in 1931, 

Las 36,230. "With these figures we may compare, the densities of Lahore with 
10,913 persons to the square mile, of Peshawar City with 22,830 and of Calcutta 
w'ith 30,265 ; while half a dozen tow"iis in the United Provinces, including the city 
of Moradabad, show a municipal density of from 40,000 to 45,000, Bombay has 
48,000, Delhi City (Municipality) has 58,273, and Sikandrabad, a small town in 
the United Provinces, has 63,552 persons per square mile. But if smaller units 
be taken the densities found are much higher. Two-fifths of the wards of 
Madras show" a density of 64,000 persons to the square iuile ; two -thirds of Madura’s 
wards show a density of 64,000 and one ward that of 125,000 ; three wards of 
Pesliawar have densities of 121,600, 131,840 and 188,800 per sq. mile respectively ; 
the old w’al led city of Lahore contains a population of 177,000 persons living at a 
density of 198,500 per square mile, and although nine- tenths of Lucknow shows 
a density of under 32,000, parts of the Yahiaganj ward of that towii have a 
density of 423, OOt^ to the square mile. The Kumbharwada quarter of Bombay 
has 46.5,280 j^cTsons to the square mile. In Cawnporc there is a substantial area 
with a density of over 100,000 and in Cliak- No. 9.5 Tnlaq ^lahal of Auwargtinj 
w^ard in that city the density of 786,560 persons per square mile is reaolicd. 

It is necessary in this connection to consider the size of families and the extent 
to wdiich they are crowded int^i single roonvs. It must iiot be forgotten tliat houses 
uf more tlran two storeys arc probably rather the exc.option than the rule in IndihfiBtidar.COm 
urban areas, wliilc even in tosvns onc-Storied houses arc perhap.s even more plentiful 
than those of tw"o. Thus of the total number of 24,579 structures iu Baroda 
Cit}" 10,653 had one storey only, and those with more than two storeys numbered 
only 3,699, while of the houses in Bombay three in five have only one storey, and in 
Karachi 77^6%. The definition of a house must iikewrise be boritc in mind, and this 
in urban areas generally depended on the existence of a separate entrance rather 

* Vn botU Ldll and pJAguu bud aq eKodua from Saii&ni. 
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than of a separate building. The average ske of a family is a third important factor. 

I Lucknow for instance at 4-0 persons but over 14 per cent, 
of families were found to have S or more members. In Travancore the average 
number of persons in a household is 5-5 and in Raj pi tana it is 4*7. In Oawnpore 
the average fandlj consists of 3*5 only^ but that is <lue to the presence of large 
numbers of industrial workeiw who leave their wives and children at their homea 
in Villages, Industrial workers form a very small minority of the urban population, 
and it seems that taking India as a whole the average family contains from four 
to five individuais. When therefore it is seen that in Delhi, for instance, the 
avcjrage number of persons per 1 ,000 houses varies according to the ward from 399 
to 029 it seems likely that most families get a census house to themselves. Madras 
on the other hand has S77 persons per 100 houses, Rajahmundry 703, Mangalore 
727, Madura 723, Vellore 709 and tlirce more towns more than the maximum 
average of any M*ard in Delhi. It is not possible that these ligures should represent 
a distribution of a bouse per fainily. Of Madras itself, however, the Census 
Super intendf Tit ^vritcs as follows : — 

“ A marked featnrr of Madras ifi the street-dweller and stpiattcr. A luidnifjht of tlio 
eantral and nortlicrn parts of the* town any fine ni^ht woiilil diai sleepiitjj persons on eviny 
sidewalk. Tbese jHn’HOns arc jiot all tramps by any means ; the majority indeed arc ordinary 
citii^ens in everythinj^ but the iw.^'si'asion of arool. Sueii a posses, non 1ms no great iFidnceinent 
for a population of floating labour in a mild and pleasant climate, in a city where hotises are 
scarce aiid rents often exorbitant. The figure for Madra.s may be indicative of a higher number 
of persons per dwelling tluLu is desirable but before it could be taken as an accurate guide, the 
6treet-d welle^rft and .squatters would have to be deducted from the total population used in 
striking the average. Madura’s figure involves to some extent a Einiilar qualification, for to this 
sacred city of the soutli wanderers re sort in large numbers tJiruiigbout the year 

It would be uirsafe however to regaul this factor opiirati vc iu tlio case of the 
other towns mentioned, thoiiglr it is undoubtedly uidi<'ative of one factor which 
distinguishes overcrowding in the east from tluit in Britain, that is the greater 
extent to which an open-air life is possible, since weather cond itions which compel 
retreat within doors are very much less prevalent. In Bombay the overcraw<Iing 
is so great that men have to sleep out wherever possible, and in the monsoon, 
when the pavement is impossible, verandahs, alley- ways and stairs are all crowded 
with fiJumberers. 


We have now to return to the census house. This is normally the dwelling 
of a commensal family, and in towjis is usually determinetl by the existence of a 
separate entrance, but it very often implies no more than a single room like one 
of the small compartments provided for servants in the compounds of larger 
houses. The small size of such rooms may be judged from the density of the 
population when considered with the absence of lofty houses. A one^'TOOined 

tenement in Bombay normally varies from 
about 10X10 feet to about 12x15 feet, 
and the average per room is more than four 
persons, who have therefore each on the 
average from 5 to 7 squaro feet of floor 
space, but in the most congested areas the 
available space per person is far less than 
this ; and the following is quoted, with 
regard to the housing congestion in the Kolar Gold Field, from the Mysore State 
Census Report — 


Overcrowding in Bombay Oitj,'. 


Number of peraomi in eeven wairdti 
living 


S-b |ier 
room. 


lO-lft [jcr 20nnd 
Tooin. over per 
room. 


BerLontage of 
total poput*. 
tion living 6 
and over per 
room. 


2^6, aOO 79,000 


iS.i'Ofl 


Tlie standfird eizo of a singlt- room Imt is, generally sfieakijig, 9 feet by 9 feet except in 

Mysore Mine lines where it is 12 feet, by 9 feet. In Jialagbat, it is JO foet by 9 feet . , , * 

There is a good deal of overcro’wding. The following table gives some idea of its extent. 


ToIaI 
ruiinbur 
of llUtA. 


Onti Two 

fami- fami- 
ly . lieji. 


Til icio Itcaa 

faini. tbain 

lies. four 


4 tu G 1 o 
0 p'l-. S por- 
ponj?. 


8 ty ^toro 

10 pt'r. tbitra 

eon^. 10 pt;r. 


It will be seen 

that, thorifeialpatidar.com 

one iiJHbiiiuo of 


per&onfl. 


three families 


Single room bnia, 
0.B27 

Single roorf huts 
with kit chon or 

tS.'KI 

in one but. One 


0,AtU 2B& 

1,734 110 

hundred and 


1 3,440 749 100 U> 

e &82 EJOS 461 107 32 

twenty-five of these huts are the 9 feat ones 


oc e u p y i ti g 
a single 

Jnit nnt.1 230 
case^ of two 
fumilies living 
and the remainder 
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12 feet by 9 feet. In 42 fnmiliee of more than ten persons Uve in one hut with or without 

kitchen ; over 860 eingk-room huta are occupied by six or more pereonB per hut 

realpatidar.com 

Matters axe even worse elsewhere. Thus the Census Superintendent for the 
United Provinces 


“ In Lucknow Municipality no leaa than 070 families of 8 persons or ovjcr are living each 
, , , , . family in a single room, and a 

P^^rcent^e of lAuauiAa who Li're in — ^ ’ - - - - 




Luolmov 

Cawnpore 


1 Toom. 2 rooms. 3 rooms, 4 rooms. mom 

rooms. 

BO-4 2S 9 10-7 B-2 4'S 


Forcontage of familios occupying tenomonta 
of— 


City. 


1 room. 2 tddids. 3 rooms, 4 rooms. mom 


Poroentage of famiUeg in London adiainifltrwti'fe cotinty 
occupying 


further 1,931 families of this size live 
each in 2 rooms. The corresponding 
hgures for Cawnpore are 323 and 602 
respectively. In the margin are given 
for Lucknow and Cawnpore the 
distribution of families according to 
the number of rooms they occupy. 
The commonest unit of occupation 
is one room, half the families in 
Lucknow and nearly two-thirds the 
families in Cawnpore falling into this 
group. In Lucknow 90 per cent, of 
families live in 3 rooms or less, and 
in Cawnpore this figure reaches 
95 per cent 


B OT mora 
rooms. 


12 2 


21-5 


2fi-l 


Bombay, as we have seen 
(paragraph 43 above), is worse 

still, but Baroda is decidedly 
better as the marginal figures 
show. With these %ure3 we 
may compare the number of rooms occupied by families in the County of London 
in 1931 figures of which are given in the marginal table. The average family in 
this case is composed of 3* 5 persons, the same size as that of Cawnpore. 

By way of contrast to conditions in Bombay, Lucknow and Cawnpore the 
account of Jamshedpur given by the Census Superintendent for Bihar and Orissa 
is worth quoting : — 


“ The industrial city of Jamshedpur ia quite unlike any other city or town in the province — 

or indeed in the whole of India To all intents and purposes Jamshedpur 

is a proprietary town of the Company, owned and admiDiisteTed by them, and its people enjoy 
the benefits of this highly efficient municipal government without paying any rates whatsoever. 

The town is administered through a Board of Works* consisting of representatives of 
the Steel Company and subsidiary companies, with two members of the general public : and 
the funds required for maintaining the municipal services, such as i^oads, water-supply, 
sewage, street lights, liospitals, schools, etc., are contributed by these companies in fixed 
proportions about Ks. 40,000 by the subsidiary concerns and the rest by Tatars. 

Among the more important developments of the last ten years, brief mention may be made of 
the following. The pukka quarters built by the Company for its employees have doubled 
in number, from 2, 7 DO to 5,483, while the houses and huts constructed by the employees 
and others have increased from 400 to 8,150. The supply of filtered domestic water is three 
times as great as it was in 1921, and there are now 60 n^iles of water-mains and 56 miles of 
drainage sewers. Provision for medical relief has been extended and improved, and in the 
main hosjjital there is at present accommodatioo for 140 indoor patients as against 42 at the 
beginning of the decade. In addition to the formerly existing high school and primary schools, 

three middle English schools and 22 other schools have been opened 

Since the previous census was taken, the population of Jamshedpur has grown from 57,360 

tO' 83,738 — an increase of no less tlian 46 per cent .This city furntshea 

a striking contrast to other urban units of the province. There is no congestion in Jamshedpur* 
and special care is taken to pi event the growth of slums and imhygienie bazars. Although 
the number of houses has increased by 100 per cent, since 1921, there are still less thanf^,fl{patidar.COm 
houses per square mile, whereas in the other three cities the average is over 2,000. And 

.the number of persoiis occupying each house is exceptionally low in 

Jamshedpur 


Til is however is a solitary case and tbough there are Improvement Trusts in 
the larger cities they have nmch to do before they can do away with cxjngeetion. 
Moreover India diJTcrs from Europe in that conditions of overcrowding are 
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probably as bad or worse in villages, 

PeroontAgo of familioa occupying 


Eng land and f 

1021. 


1 room. 2 rooma. 3 rooms. 4 rooms. 


Urban 
Rural . 


«-2 

07 


13-6 
ti 2 


17-7 

13-3 


22-7 
26 8 


more. 
30-8 
63 0 


Northern Ireland, 
1026. 


Urban 

Rural 


1 room. 2 rooms. 3 rooms. 4 rooms. or 


3- 1 
2 3 


«•<» 
21 2 


12-6 
24 I 


that of any town This from the United 
Superintendent for Madras says just the same 


The marginal figures for England and Wales in 
1921 indicate the difference 

between urban and rural 
conditions in the matter of 

overcrowding in Britain. 

Northern Ireland. a poorer 
(country, shows rather different 
” figures, but in India “ if village 
r densities were calculated on the 
area of the inhabited site or sites, 
and not on that of the site 
plus the village lands, they 
would generally be greater than 
Provinces report, hut the Census 


36 H 
22-3 


.38 4 
30- J 


“ It is by no means sure however that the worst 8p<'icimens of housing in the presidency 
do not come from certain rural areas, notably the wealthy delta tracts on the circai*s coast and 
in Tanjore. Where land is dear, housing tends to be bad and land fetches a notable value in 
delta districts where irrigation is aasured. Every foot of ground is grudged .to tlie village-site 
and even a comparatively well-to-do landowner will exist in an almost miualor that .surprises the 
stranger. If this is so with an actual owner of land it can he imagined what i.s the c ondition of 
the farm labourer who in many cascis also belongs to the so-called dcpres.sed cla.s.se.s. In Tanjore, 
these last form the backbone of the agricultural labouring population and are even yet little 
removed from a state of agrestic serfdom. One of the most commendable aiul valuable activitie.8 
of the Madras Labour Department during the decade has been the compulsory acxpii.sition of 
sites on which houses could be built for these people and they be introduced to something 

approaching decent conditions of livelihood In ev«Ty <^ountry poverty and 

bad housing go together. This is so in India but a further element enters by the presence of 
the depressed classes. These people are forced in the villages and often ev<*n in towns to live 
in a hamlet apart. Its site is rarely the moat attractive an<l .space is grudged. Little interest 
is taken in the commimity and its habitat is rarely visited. A lack of public spirit or ordinary 
hopefulness is an almost inevitable consequence of such treatment and this added to the other 
elements tending to produce squalor has the result that the * paracheris’ of this presidency may 
safely be counted upon to produce its worst examples of housing 
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CHAITBR U.- — URBAN AND KURAD. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 


Distribution of the Population between Towns and Villages. 
realpatidar.com 


Namber miUe of urbau popu- Niunber per miUe of nir&l popo- 

Avon^‘ t*op(U' Number ^ millo latioD'riasjdliag m town^ witli a » latioa loalding m with a 

Jaiitin pet n^tding in t popuIadoD of — - popuLatdon of — 


l^roTUiDe. State or Agency . r ^ f * ^ ^ ^ _jc. 



ITowii. 

Village. 

'I’owiiB, Villagee^ 

^.000 

and 

over. 

10,000 

to 

20,000 

6,000 

to 

10,000 

Under 

6,000 

6,000 

and 

over. 

2,000 

to 

6,000 
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to 

0,000 

Uadv 

500, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

a 

6 

7 

8 

9 

LO 

11 

12 

13 
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57 

17 
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38 

24 
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40 

21 

,* 
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49 
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3 
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70 
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t Encduding Aden. 
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realpatidar.com SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. 

Number per mille of each main religion who live in Towns. 


Number per mille who live in towEU* 


Provinoe* State or Agauoy . r — T — 

All rjJiglirtia. Hindu. 



Jain. 

Zoroa^trian. 

Muslim. 

ChHatiui. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

INDIA 

111 

105 

346 

891 

135 

2m 

Provinces 

109 

IDS 

373 

905 

121 

246 

A j mer-Mar wars 

322 

260 

333 

997 

556 

893 

Aiidaitian and Nidubar lalande 







A^naain 

25 

31 

334 

867 

ro 

17 

Baluahiatau 

iy9 

800 

1,000 

1.000 

107 

983 

Bengal 

74 

118 

616 

888 

37 

424 

Bibar and OrisaA 

44 

40 

496 

938 

S8 

87 

Bombay* 

222 

203 

322 

9(76 

249 

594 

Burma 

104 

541 

831 

962 

327 

217 

Central Provineaa and Berar 

109 

99 

321 

934 

452 

580 

Coorg 

60 

44 

602 

1,000 

178 

248 

Delhi 

703 

612 

867 

1,000 

870 

655 

Madrae 

136 

124 

229 

957 

263 

209 

North- West Frontier Fj^vIoub 

159 

651 


1,000 

115 

934 

arid Administ^rd T^i- 
iories.) 

Punjab 

130 

178 

613 

936 

122 

158 

United ProvinoeH of Agm & Oudb 

112 

70 

45 

964 

289 

388 

Statee and Aganci«« 

118 

101 

831 

782 

224 

133 

Aasam Statee ■ - 

164 

318 

H44 

J,000 

105 

105 

Balucbiatan States 

26 

90 



24 

933 

Baioda State , . 

214 

191 

421 

812 

444 

372 

Bengal StatcB .. 

28 

35 

711 


14 

21 

Bthar and Orissa States . . 

10 

11 

3 


65 

3 

Bombay States 

136 

123 

228 

264 

239 

288 

Central India Agenoy 

102 

80 

363 

944 

47-5 

651 

Oenbral Provinoea States 

30 

36 

495 

882 

257 

27 

Owalior State . . 

112 

87 

377 

933 

446 

fi24 

Hyderabad State 

112 

86 

286 

852 

335 

173 

Jammu and Kaebmir State 

94 

135 

995 

rt(K) 

83 

564 

Madras States Ageuoy 

124 

124 

996 

il38 

202 

0)4 

Cod^tu State 

in 


995 

1,009 

210 

220 

Travartcore Stettf^. . . 

im 

lid 

1,099 

923 

191 

SI 

Other Madras States 

175 

J79 

1,000 


327 

S3 

Mysore State . - 

159 

J33 

252 

976 

427 

734 

North -W'eat Frontier Pfovinoe 






* . 

uihI Tribal Areas.} 

Punjab States . . 

33 

20 

607 


160 

44 

Punjab States Agonoy 

9S 

102 

488 

773 

123 

252 

Rajputana Agency 

139 

112 

308 

906 

358 

572 

Sikkim State 







United Provinoee Stateu 

105 

47 

579 


322 

47 

Western India States Agency 

221 

174 

375 

944 

442 

862 


* l<'xoluding Aden. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 


Towns classifiCKi by Population. 


Towns 

containing a populatEon 
of : — 

India. 

Provincee* 


Number. 

Population. 

r 

Number. 

Population. 

Number, 

Popnlaticuk. 

Total Urboo PopulatiDii 

2,675 

38,985,427 

1,699 

2&,675a61 

878 

9,310,266 

I. 

100,000 and over 

38 

9,674,032 

29 

8,238,808 

9 

1,436,224 

n. 

50,000 to 100,000 

65 

4,572,113 

51 

3,539,057 

14 

1,033,066 

m. 

20,000 to 50,000 

208 

8,091,288 

216 

6,561,109 

52 

1,640.179 

rv. 

10,000 to 20,000 

543 

7,449,402 

396 

5.490,846 

148 

1,968,666 

V. 

5,000 to 10,000 

987 

6.992,832 

666 

4,733.686 

331 

2,250.146 

FI. 

Under 5,000 

674 

2,205.760 

352 

1,121,655 

322 

1,084,105 
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CHAPTER III. 

BirtK-pl&ce Migration. 

62- The first two parts of Table VI, in part ii of this 


Proporiiotf of persotn &orn (a) »» the province or dCale enumerated 

and (b) eiaevihcre. 


VI, in part ii of this volume, gives 
details by provinces, states and cities of the number of persons enumerated 
distributed hy their birth-place, and the second part of the same table gives 
figures of the balance of internal migration. Figures, in so far as they are 
available in detail, of Indians overseas will be found in the appendix to the same 
part together with such information as is available of Indians on the high seas at 
the time the census was taken. 

53* The figures of migration are generally speaking not of very great importance 
as affecting the population of the different parts of India, as the fact that the 
principal occupation of all of India is agriculture militates against any marked 
movement of population from one part to another. Where the migration figures are 
high it is generally in the case of small units. Thus Delhi has 41 % of immigrants 
and Ajmer-Merwara 1&, while in Ajmer city itself there are nearly as many 
immigrants as there are native born. In both these cases the migration is the natural 
r^ult of a movement of labour towards an urban unit, the high rate shown by 
Delhi being the result of its new growth as a capital city. Two other proidnces 
show a high immigration balancJe, Assam with ,16% and Coorg with 24%. 

In both these provinces the high rate of immigration is due to the attraction of 
labourers to plantations of tea in the one case and of coffee in the other. The next 
highest rate is that of Baluchistan where a large part of the population is naturally 
migratory. Burma gains 5% by immiOTants and Bihar and Orissa loses 4% 
as emigrants mostly to Assanl, after miicli the percentages fall to about B% of 
emigrants in the United Provinces and Madras. It was pointed out by Mr. Jacob 
in 1921 {Pui^ab Census Report, Chapter HI) that it can be shown niathematically 
that the aiiiallcr the unit of population the larger the proportion of persona horn 
elsewhere, and in estimating the significance of migration it is necessary to bear this 
in mind. India containing nearly one fifth of the world inhabitants must 

be expected to show 
proportionately low figures of 
migration, and accordingly 
we find that of the total 
population enumerated by 
birthplace, 350^ million odd, 
less than one million were born 
elsewhere. Of Indians born 
in India and found elsewhere 
at the time of the census 
no complete figures are of 
course available, as, though 
returns of persons of Indian 
extraction have been 
obtained from many parts of 
the British Empire, the 
number of Indian -born 
persons resident in foreign 
countries is unascertainabie. 

It is probable, however, that 
the number of emigrants from 
India in other countries at the 
time of the census amounted 
to about two and a half millions, the balance of migration being against India. 

54* Internal migiation ia of several kinds, for which the following con'fSSifiSf’^^ 
terminology has been used in previous census reports. Casttal migration, 
involving minor movements between neighbouring villages, largely by way of 
marriage, only affects the Indian figures when the boundaries crossed happen to be 
those of provinces or states. Temporary migration is mainly due to the movement 
in the demand for labour e,g. on canals or public buildings, and to pilgrimages and 
fairs. Periodic migration is that caused by recurring seasonal demands, as for 
harvesters. Semi-permanent migration is that of persons who maintain their 
connection with their pre*niigratioii homes, earning their living elsewhere but 


Proviiic®, Stnteor Agency. 


Number per 10.000 
population. 


India 

Mad™ 

UniteU Pro?iiiooii 
Bihar andl Oriftua 
Hyderabad State 
Jammu and Kashmir State 
Punjab (incLudlng Puojab Static Agency) 
Travftnoorp State 
WftHtorn India States Agency 
Hajpu Lana Agency 
B«i>gaL 

CantraJ Provinc-ea and Uerar 
Bombay ^irLcluding 
Mysf^re State 
Burma - + ■ ■ 

North-West Frontier l*rovinco 
Cochin State . . 

Gwalior State 
Central India Agency . . 

Baluchistan .. 

Baroda State 
Sikkim State . ^ 

Aaeam 
Coorg 


Born in 

province or 
State where 

Bom 

eleewbere. 

enumerated. 

e>&79 

21 

9.94S 

57 

b.SS? 

113 

d,sao 

120 

9,S2a 

172 

9,S24 

176 

0,763 

237 

0,735 

265 

0,720 

274 

0,705 

205 

0,037 

363 

0.636 

364 

0,525 

475 

0,474 

526 

0,470 

530 

0*356 

844 

0*275 

725 

0,201 

700 

0*004 

006 

6,063 

1*037 

8*671 

1.320 

8.506 

1*404 

8,477 

1,523 

7.629 

2*371 


.com 
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CASUAL, PBltrOl>J0 AND TEMFOBABY MIGRATION. 




re 


ultimately returning and ofteri leaving tlieir wives and families at home during 
' of migration. Permanent migration is that in which t!ie mi^ant leaves 
settle in another for good. It is necessary also at this census to 


mention an additional form of migration which may be described as Daily. 

55- As already indicated casual migratioji is largely associated with marriage. 


Bom in, Punjab BrLtieh Territory and 
eanmerated in DeJbi Hurai Areas. 


Bom in DoUii Province and enuascrated 
in GlirSnon, Kobtak and Kama] 
liistriots of the Punjab, 


Fenonh. Malen. 




6,^30 


Fomaies 
Females, per 1,000 
mules. 

21.^00 3 , 06G 


Persons. Male*. 


22,0S'? 


6,107 


Females. 


15,080 


Females 
per 1,000 
malea. 

2,617 


It is neatly Tciniiflrery 
i 1 1 ustrated by migretioii, 
the CeosuB 
Superi n t e nd- 
ent for the 
Punj ab and 
Delhi in the 


marginal table which sliows the exchange of wives between Delhi and neighbouring 
districts in tlie Punjab, It might be expected that under the circumstances 
the volume exchanged by adjoining provinces would balance* but this is not 
the case since both tlie low ratio of women to men in the north-west and the 
practice of hypergamy combined with a decrease in social status from west to east 
among Hindus of many castes results in a surplus movement of women westwards. 
Thus whereas the numbers of both sexes born in the United Provinces and 
enumerated in Bihar and Orissa arc of corresponding proportions the numbers 
born in Bihar and Orissa and enumerated in the United Provinces show a great 
preponderance of females. Similarly females born in the United Provinces and 
enumerated in Rajputana greatly outnumber the males. It does not appear, 
however, that tlie United Provinces give any excess of females to the Punjab as 
might be expected. 'J'here are possibly historical reasons for this. Periodic migration 
is particularly heavy at harvest time and also at the changes of season when 
traders, graziers, herdsmen and labourers from Kabul, Baluchistan, Kashmir 
and the hills generally move down to the plains for the winter months returning to 
the hills for the hot weather, when the movement is increased by the addition of 
plain s-d we Hers moving up to escape from the heat or to profit by the accumulation 
of people in hill stations. As regards temporary migration the 1931 census 
was fortunate in avoiding coincidence with pilgrimages and fairs on a large scale, 
but the immigration figures of the Central India Agency are probably affected to 
the extent of a few hundreds by the Khajuraho fair in Chhatarpur State and the 
Garahet cattle fair in Khilchipur State. In Central India again there was some 
periodic migration on account of harvesting, which had been begun l>y the censps 
date, and the same in the case of the Central Pro%''inces. Temporary migration 
continues throughout the year, and some idea of its volume may be obtained from 
the figures of encampments in Table III. In the case of Bombay a considerable 
volume of temporary migration to Baroda State was political in nature and 
accounted for by raiyats in parts of Bombay adjoining Baroda who made an exodus 
across the State boundary on account of the Civil Disobedience movement in 
Gujarat. The number of these MjrcUis, as they were called, amounted to 26,755 
persons from 244 villages in Bombay Presidency. Some formed fresh hamlets 
on Baroda land, some occupied vacant sites in Baroda villages and others stayed 
as guests in the homes of their acquaintances. Many of them (332 males and 1,339 
females) had actually been born in Baroda State, and the distances covered in this 
hijra were of the shortest. The very great majority had returned to their villages 
in British tenitory within the year following the census. 


56* Semi -permanent and permanent migration are of more importance and semt-pem] 
are most conveniently examined by those individual provinces where the volume 
is considerable. The tabic on page 64 gives the principal figures of the balance 
migration as compared with 1921 and tliey are illustrated graphically in the map 
opposite it, Of the semi-permanent migration between provinces the most important 
has been that to Burma from Madras, Bengal and the tJnited PfS^Ji®^iCl3r.C0m 
The non-permanent nature of this movement is sliown by the small number of 
females as compared tio males. Before the census actually took place a very 
large number of the Indians in Burma returned to their own provinces on account 
of the anti- Indian riots in Rangoon and the general hostility long entertained 
towards Indians but evinced throughout Burma in 1930 in action as well as in 
feeling. Even so the census showed in Burma an excess of 751 ,595 immigrants 
over emigrants, an increase of 21,000 on the 1921 figure. Of these immigrants 
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CHAPTER III,— MIGRATION. 


38% come from Madras, Beneal contributii:^' 20%, the next highest quota, 
and the United Provinces 1 1 %. Of all the immigrants to Burma leas than 1 in 
IBBare women, thus reducing Burma's natural excess of females to a deficiency, 
Similarljr in Assam, but to a far smaller degree, male immigrants reduce the female 
ratio which is however deficient to start with. This reduction in the c^se of Assam 
is slight, since male immigrants are to female immigronta as 4 to S only, indicating 
the much more permanent nature of the movement, which leads to large numbers 
of tea garden coolies takij^ up land and settling permanently aftjcr leaving the 
gardens, and which is also in a great degree a migration of Muslim cultivators from 
Bengal who bring their families with them* Assam's excess of immigrants over 
emigrants is 1,335,627, of which 41% comes from Bengal, 34 from Bihar and Orissa, 
2 of wliich are from the Bihar and Orissa States, 6 from the Central Provinces, 
including 1% from the Centra) Provinces Btates, 5 from the United Provinces, 
4 from Madras (principally from the Agency Tracts) and 2 from iiajputana* No 
other province has anything approaching this figure of immigration, but Bihar 
and Orissa have an ev^m larger figure of cunigration, the net adverse balance 
being 1,248,293. The bulk of tliis goes to Bengal, 65% of the gross emigration, 
Assam getting 27% and the Bihar and Orissa States over 10%. The United 
Provinces emigration figure is nearly as high as that of Bihar and Orissa, but 
the corresponding immigration figure is higher, and the adverse balance is 997,846, 
Bengal again getting 22%, Bombay 9% and the Punjab 15% of the gross ernigration, 
which is much more evenly distributed between various provinces and states 
than that of most provinces with a high emigration figure. The same applies to 
Madras (—808,036 net) once the higher figures of emigration to Burma, 26%, and 
Mysore, 26%, are excluded ; Travancore and Hyderabad come in for the next 
highest shares of Madras emigration with 9% and 12% respectively. The Punjab 
hais an ad verse balance, a considerable proportion of its emigrants going to Bombay* 
Bengal and Bombay both have high figures of migration, possibly on account 
of their large Presidency towns, but the balance is in their favour — 899,274 in the 
case of Bengal and 658,267 in that of Bombay. Bengal's immigrants include some 
250,000 Nepalis, and 13,557 Europeans 66% of whom were found in Calcutta ; 
Bombay's include 170,085 immigrants from the Nizam's Dominions, 165,477 from 
Baroda State, nearly 59,000 from l^ortuguese India, and 16,345 Europeans* 


y ariaticyfir as compared with 1921 in the miume of mifirafio^t^ wUhin India. 


PnoTiilftavor StaO** 


* PmOVIUCIS OltSTATKU’WHIOli 
OAIIT, 


Bnrmtfr 

OMitn] Pfeovjncca and Bi^rnr 
lijBDm 

IVlhi 
Rurod» 

OwtHl India 
TtBTAjiDore 
uer'H«rwiiTa 





v.m. 



182}. 


ion 

1921^31* 

Netgfkiii 

or 

_l_ 

Imnvigrnntn* 



rCmjgrSrlUn. 

imr IgSs 

ImniigrantH. 

Einigiants. 

Immigranta. 

Emigmota, 


.3 

4 

■7 

6 

1 

8 

9 

-j- 1.241,011 

1,314*047 

73,036 

1-1,140,762 

1,216*661 

75,909 

-1-97,386 

—2*878 

-f-771p03d 

J .726.370 

9.74,434 

hi. 132,194 

1*817,77.7 

685,58] 

—91,405 

+ 268,863 

,1 S03,:il!4 

6I7,J521 

24,107 

(-053,471 

572.530 

19*059 

^44,991 

+6*138 

-f riOfiJOT 

t.l88*]K>L 

502.104 

\ 472*023* 

1,039*022 

567*609 

• -f 256,074 

+318,280* 

227.1103 

649*064 

422*061 

-h 107.323 

603*924 

406.601 

-b 45* 140 

+ 15,460 

^2iri,-l62 

340. 7(X) 

125*2:18 

-! 210,004 

309,8,70 

99,786 

-b 30,850 

+25,452 

-r lS!l,73li 

2.50,103 

69.427 

-I-H3, (.78 

i82*4&i7 

69 327 

76*678 

+100 

■3 l27.t»OJ 

333,077 

20.7,170 

i 10,674 

231,880 

221*206 

-! 101,197 

—18,030 

-1- 1 l.'j*ijflH 

.508,102 

482, .736 

F 58,ft76 

544,688 

486*632 

4-63,414 

—4,008 

1 U^.OiO 

133.852 

40*033 

■■ 49,7;i2 

71,973 

22,241 

+61.879 

+27,692 

-3-44*020 

104, 038 

tit>,909 

H 66,033 

108*452 

42*419 

—3*614 

+ 18*490 

•3 41.424 

87*214 

45,71+0 

h 15,792 

39*689 

23.897 

-1-47*525 

+21,893 


38*610 

3*231 

'( 30,988 

Xl*838 

2*850 

+4*781 

+381 

-i 23.779 

68,r>42 

42,763 

i 5,924 

60.166 

60.242 

+376 

—17,479 

4 21,187 

1 1 1 ,86H 

60.681 

■\ 50*836 

1 1 8,39i1 

67,560 

—6,527 

+23*121 

-i 13*703 

I4*2a.'j 

*Vi2 

1 14*080 

34,396 

316 

—141 

+236 

^.782 

2.430 

7,212 

-2.297 

1.836 

4,133 

+694 

+3*079 

4.471 

281*350 

2J+6,«21 

^632 

289*657 

289*025 

—3*307 

+7,796 

— 33*2SS 

61,189 

94,455 

- 22*68,7 

61,561 

84,246 

+10,20P,, 
+43*146031+ 17 i,s7dr. 

=e7*7&2 

635,02-5 

702*817 

H 60*940 

591*885 

.530,942 

— 19*7SK 

312,814 

332,602 

—166,326 

197.127 

'163*453 

+ 1 16,687 

—30,851 

— lSd*8e<i 

100,796 

329*913 

293,e»B 

804*811 

—625*650 

Included 

242,243 

iigsinat Bombay. 

867. S93 +S7,670 

—21*0*2 

— «8B*33tl 

246,892 

1,135.231 

^--718*183 

190,6051 

914*792 

+ 50.^33 

+220,439 

— 1.063.1*3 

494.30& 

J ,557*451 

-"974,642 

425*152 

1 .399*794 

+ 69,156 

+ 157*667 

—1,291.567 

406.683 

1.768,130 

—1*567,968 

387.008 

1*965*036 

+ 79*495 

_1 96*906 

t Agency, flneludea Punjab States Ageiwjy. 
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Nortii'Wefit Frontier Vro 
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Weatem India Agency 
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United FroTincee 
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*lDok>dai Westom India Statee Agency 
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TrihTanoore. Migration %uroa to and froni catintriefl from outside Uritiib India are excJvded. 
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ASSAM, 

57* It has been pointed out that Assam^s immigration is generally speaking of Amm. 
the peimanent type. There Imve however been some changes and fieyelopraenta 
since J 921 , particularly in respect of the volume of migration from provinces which 
formerly supplied the tea garden labour. Madras is the only province showing 
any increase in emigration to Assam, and there has been an extraordinary decrease 
in emigration from Bihar and Orissa to Assam, though the actual numf>er of persons 
enumerated on tea gardens has increased by some 00,000, liecriiitnicnt to Assam 
from Bihar and Orissa and cbe where fell oS rapidly after 1921, and in tho United 
Provinces, at any rate, it is stated that emigration to A^ssam has become mipopular 
“ largely as a result of a deliberate campaign against it by non-co-oporatora in tho 
early jjart of the decade Recruitment from Bihar and Oris^ia began to revive 
however in tlio last half of tlie decade largely as a result of shoft-term recruitment 
unficr which a cooly is braught up to Assam for a year or so and then Sent back to 
his home. Or to quote the Census Superintendent of Btliar and Orissa, *^tlie 
increase in the number of emigrants from 1927-28 onwards is attributed largely to 
the popularity of the systeiu of recruitment for short terms of d, 9 or 12 months^'. 

The introduction of this short-term system assisteii by cinema propagan^la is clearly 
changing the jiennanent nature of migration to the Assam tea garden s, ^loteover 
the need for immigrant, labour is less than it was. There has been a steady increase hi 
labour obtained locally and lost by transfer, indicating greater lorn and (luidity. 

During the last five yi^ars adult labour bom locally lias inci'eascii by over 50% tLiid 
Bomc gardens ha%’e taken to sending out motor lorries to bring in labour from the 
villages. On the otlier hand the whole complexian of the pox^ulation of Assam is 
being altered by the piirmanent immigrants from Mymensingh in Bengal, TJiis has 
for years been an ob\'iouaand disturbing change to all residents in the Assam Valley 
and it will be best to quote the Census Superintendent for Assam himself * 

** Probably thn moHt imporlajit event iu the province dtirhigthe lasttwouty 0ve yae.r£) — an, 
event, moreover, wlncli likely t(>aitpr]ipermaueiitly the whole fiitarcof .inJ ttulc-itroy 

morcf^nrcly thtiji ilid ihi: Bnriixc:ic iuvaelcr.s of IB2U th:; whole ritniE^ta ;e of u? >n culture anl 
civil illation — lias been tin- invr.E^kni of a I'asr. horde of land-hiiitgry Ti.ijigali iiamgraTiti, m v*Uy 
MtiJilinis, from the ilistricti? of j^La>;tcrii Bengal and in particular from Myfiioa'iitigJi. Tlilfi iriva- 
bkm began floniclime before 1911, and the ecuiruiii report of that yo.n' u C.hc fir^t report which 
makes luentiun of the advancing lnwit. Bui', afj we now know, the Bengali iiiimigrarif .;5 
for the firjit time on the rhij- laiid-s of Qoalpara in 1911 were nintely the advances giiaoi — L>r rather 
the Bcoula — of a huge army following ciosdy at their hcela. By 1921 the arm v corps 
had pasiiCil into AfiiiJiui and liail practically conquered I the dl-itrlct of G^>alpa:ad' 

The Assam Ccmiia Rexiort of 1921 describes Goa Ipara as inhabitc^d by these 
settlers to 20% of its jtopulation, and Xowgong to 14% ; und describes parties of 
these settlers as inva<ling the Assam Valley by almost every train and steamer ”, 

Since then these settlers Itave not refrained from breeding and their i>rogeny being 
boin in Assam k not distinguishable in the CensiLs ret nr us, except in so far as it is 
predominantly M uslim w hick tli e indigenous population is not. The rate of increase 
in the Muslim xioxiulation of Assam since 1881 is II 1%, ^Vs to the change at this 
census the Census Super inteu dent may again be quoted : — 

“ T havealretviy rcniarkcd tliatby 1921 the army corps of (he mvadem had conquered 
Qoalpara. The secontl army corps which followed them in the years 1921-1931 has comoUdat^ad 
their position, in that diHtrictand has also conipletetl the conquest of Nowgong, The Rarpeta 
sub -division of Kuirjiup hns also fallen to their attack and Danarig is being invn hjfh Sibaaf^ar 
has so far eiscapeti fronqilvtcJy but ihc few thou^jaiid Mymensiiigiiiaj in North Laklxim[}tir arc an 
outpost which ma}', durirtg the nevt tloearh?, prove to be a vaUiabic biiMiii of major operations. . 

\\'hE.'rc there is wa^i e lain! thither floek the Mymcnsinghlas. In fact the way in wluch 
they have seised upon the vacant areas in the Assam Valley seems alrnoat uncanny. Without 
fuss, without, tumult, without nndue trouble to the district revenue staffs, a population which 
must amount to over half a million has tiaiisplaiited itself from Bengal to the Assam Valley 

during the last twenty -five years, .the only thing I can compare it to is the mass 

movement of a large body of aiita.*’ fSalpaticlar.COm 

In Goalpam dLstrict fdtere is little room left for expansion; in the Kamrup 
district, where their immigration is now since 1921, there has becnan enormoii 
increase of settlers causing the po]>ulat ion figures to increase by 09% in Barpeta 
sub-division since 1921. In Uarrang district also they are rapidly taking up any 
available waste land. In JSow^gong district alone Mymensinghias occupied 93,405 
acres in 1920-21, and m 1929-30, 102,303 acres, Muslims having 89,073 and Hindus 
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13,285 acres. In their anxiety to get land theae settlers have at one time and 
ano^er a good deal of friction by squatting in Government Reserves or 

forcibly occupying the land of local people, from which they are not evicted without 
difficulty. They are however excellent agriciiltiirists and most induatrious, and 
they spend money freely, at any rate on litigation. 

The exact number of these Eastern Bengal aettleie l(incltidiag their children boro io Assam) 
who are at present living in the Assam Valley is a difRcult matter to estimate, Mr, Lloyd to 
1921 estimated that including cMidTen bom after their amval in this province the total number 
of ^ettlcTA was at least 300,000 in that year. As far as I can judge the number at present must 
be over half a million. Tlie number of new immigrants from Mymensingh* alone, has been 

140.000 and the old settlers haVe undoubtedly been increasing and multiplying. Aa pointed 
out in thii Cet^fiua Report for 1921 the coibniste have settled by families and not singly. This 
can be seen from the fact that out of the total of 333,000 persons born iu Mymensiogh and cen- 
sused in^Aesam over 152,000 axe women. What of the futvire ? As far as can be foreseen the 

invasion is by nd means complete It is sad but by no means improbable that in 

another thirty yfarts Bibnagar district will be the only part of Assam in which an Assamese will 
hnd himself at home 

There is yet a third class of immigrant in Assam, the Nepab, but the Nepali immi' 
grant is fortunately decreasing in numbers, and the increase of Nepalis at this 
census has fallen from 89 to 36%, The decrease is attributed to action taken by 
the Nepal Government to discourage the emigration of its subjects. At the same 
time th^ are inconveniently numerous in the Khasia Hilla where “ in the interests 
of the Khasi population some measures appear necessary to prevent any further 
expansion of Nepali colonization 

58* Bihar and Orissa is among provinces the antithesis of Assam in the matter 
of migration, ft is typical of the rest of India in the general immobility of its 
population^ and 069 persons in every were bom in the district in which they 

were enumerated, while 031 in every 1,000 were enumerated in the district in which 
they were born ; on the other hand it has a higher emigration figure than any 
other province, from which the general standard of Indian migration, or rather the 
absence thereof, may fairly he judged. The not loss to the province by emigration 
is 1,758, (too, and if British districts alone be taken the loss is considerably greater 
aa the Feudatory States receive twice as many migrants as they send out, and their 
imjnigranta arc mostly from the British districts of the same province. As in the 
case of Assam however a change is taking place and the loss by emigiatioD. is con- 
siderably less tlian it was in the previous decade. Emigrants have decreased by 

197.000 and immigrants have increased by 79,000^ and to this has contributed not 
only the dcvcloi>ment of urban and industrial areas within the province and the 
consequent attraction of settlers from outside, but the economic conditions of the 
pro\incc, which towards the close of the decade compared fai^ourably with, the con- 
ditions in other provinces more severely affected by the industrial depression. The 
latter cause has also operated to reduce the periodic emigration from the province, 
which is of very great volume and importance and is at its highest at the time of the 
census. The loss sustained by emigration therefore is not by any means a mf- 
manent loss of tlie volume indicated by the figures, since much of it returns when 
the pcricHlic migration is over at the time of the spring harvest or at the beginning 
of the monsoon. Over two-thirds of the emigrants from Bihar and Orissa were 
enumerated in adjacent provinces and perhaps the great majority of these return 
to their homes later. Of the remainder 95% are found In Assam, and here again 
the new system of short-term recruitment for tea-gardens involves the inference 
that recent emigrants belong merely to the semi -permanent class and will ultima- 
tely return to their province, 

58* In the case of the United Provinces, which has the next largest volume Qom 

emigration, this volume of emigration, in contrast with that from Bihar and Orissa, 
instead of decreasing has increased by a net balance of 153,000. The emigrants 
are on the whole comparatively evenly distributed tq all parts of northern and 
eastern India, though Bengal gets three times the share of any other pravince, 

Bombay, the Central Provinces and the Punjab standing next, while Rajputana 
conversely sends back more than it receives j but the bulk of this migration is of 
the semi-permanent description and is described as a blessing to the province since 
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it relieves tlie pressure on the soil and will be automatically absorbed within the 
province by any industrial expansion that takes place. 

re' third highest province in order of net loss by emi^ation, is Hidrn. 

another ^^chcails for some separate treatment, as the bulk of its emigratioil differs 
ftx>m that of other j)rovinces in being overseas. Here the effect of the worldwide 
industrial depression is seeti in the foreign birthplaces returned in Madras its a result 
of repatriation. Then* has been a general tucrease in the u umber of persons born 
in Burma, Ceylon, Mauritius and Natal. ¥,ven the 1931 figure shows a very 
marked increase in eridgratioii to Malaya as as in eiTiigration to other parts of 
India. The overseas migration to Malaya and C( ylon, whicli is 04 to 9o% Madrasi, 
is treated in another paragraph, but it may be pointed out here that emigration 
from Madras is not restricted to ‘ assisted emigration * under the Act of 1922, 
which controls the departure of any persons from British India wlio are assistetl by 
any person other than a relative, that is of persons recruited by agencies, but a l.so 
of a considerable quantity of the natural migration of i^ersons who go and return 
as they please, and in this connection the Census Su per intend rnt points out that 
it is possible for an cihigration habit to arise not necessarily connected with 

finanf ial or seasonal stress at home. Tliis. tindoubtedly exists in f^outh 

India and the ('ircars coast tr>uching tlie <'migratJoii movennnt to f'eylon, Alalaya 
and Buiina The area tliat su|>plies Assam and Burma is generally speaking 
not the same as that from ^^dlich emigration to Malaya and Ceylon takes place. 

The latter is a Tamil m<jvemt*nt : the emigrants to Burma are Teiugus : “ the 
Burmese emigration is largely a Circars plienomf'ixon and ...... 13iirmese develop- 
ment has had a profound influence on tlie Telugu coa.stal districts 'b To this the 
presence of 297,543 Miw:lrasis in Burma at the time of tlie census ti^stifics in S|nte 
of th<^ largely inerf^ased number wbo liad returned as a result of the anti-rndian 
riots in May 1930, after which the volumes of return continued so steadily tluxt in 
May 1931 it was still 40% abow* that of tlie year brdon*. Emigration to Assam 
again is neitlier Tamil nor ’'rclugu l>ut mainly Hawara from the Vizagapatain 
Agency tracts, and showetl a gi't'at incre^ise from 1925-27 as a result of the <mforce- 
ment in the Sawara maliahs cjf a ]>oHcy of forest reservation. Later when the 
application was mitigated ruriigTHation decreased, an<l ic^cruitrtu*nt is now of the 
Bhort-t<*Tm x'aiiety, repatriation after two years bx-ing giiai’ante(*d. 

61, In the Central JVo\inces the Census Superintendent det^^cts the growth StgrttSoM 
of what may be described as Daily Migmtion* In England and Wales a column to 
show the place* of work was included in tlie schedule in I92T. but though such a 
daily migration is familiar enough in Bombay and in Calcutta wlierc 23,00t> living 
outside th<‘. c'itj’' travel in dail^" by train alon(\ to say nothing of those who use cars, 
buses or trams, in India generally the conditions imder which the residence of the 
w^orker and the f>lace at whiclr he works are so far apart m to fonn different census 
units have hardly yet arisen to iin extent to justify a column in the schedule- 
Nevertheless in some industrial areas it is already becoming a common practice for 
persons to live fuitsifle 1.he place of employment and to visit it eveiy day. This is 
apparent in Nagpur, for instance, wyiere in some eases x;leiks live cv^en 25 to 30 
miles a%vay at Hamti*k and come in by train to their work every morning. Similarly 
industrial settlements outsid<^ the town provide workmen who come in daily. TTte 
® buses nm to neighbouring villagi*s for labour by Assn, in tea garebrns lia%^e already 
been mentioned, Tlie t.’ensus i'oimnissioner for Travancore State i*eports that 
daily migration is now a common feature i:)f important towns like Triyandrum, 

N agerco i 1, Q u i 1 on am 1 A 1 1 e | q >ey , and th e ( Vnsus i per into rub mt for Delhi esti t aa te,s 
the average volume of daily migration througliout the year between Shalidara 
and Delhi city, a matter of 3 or 4 miles only, at 1 ,500 persons. 

62* In 11*21 the balance fd migraticai as between British and State territory erifii!i 
was against the States and in fa%"our nf Tiritish fiidia, but this position has l>een g” j** 
reversed during the decade, possibly on account of the iiicTeasing pressure on Sfaf#*, 
the lees thickly populated areas w^hich arc niostiy in State territory, Whcif^@lpatidar.C0m 
the net loss to tlie states in J921 was J24,tH)0 (in 1911 it had been 132,000), 
in 1931 the states gained 490,935 fnmi British India. Jn spite of this there has 
been ver}' little change in tlie tlirectiou of migration between the States and 
British territory, sinc e all those states which gaiiH>d on the balance in 1921 have 
continin d to do so except Gwalior, where the Census Commissioner of the State 
attributes “ to the dislocation in trade and the general financial stringency ” the 
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choking up of the ** migratory streamfi 
of busineea men and labourers ” 
which Sowed in former years. On the 
other hand of those that lost in 
1921 only the Central India 
Agency and Baroda show a gain at 
this census* thou^ the Bombay 
States^ included in 1921 with what is 
now the Western India States Agency, 
a losing unit* show a gain this time 
treated separately. Indeed the net 
losses of the Rajputana Agency and 
J ammu and K ashmir State have 
considerably increased since 1921, but 
these increased losses have been far 
more than balanced by such large 
net increases as that of the Punjab 
States which, +84,000 in 1921, were 
-t-187iOOO in 1931, Although Raj- 
putana as a whole has a migration 
balance agamst it, Bikaner State, 
in which there has been during the 
decade a great extension of irrigation, 
has a heavy balance in its favour, 
since much of its phenomenal increase in population is due to immigration. 

It will be seen from the marginal table 
that Bikaner has drawn considerabie 
numbers not only b-oni the other Raj- 
putana States and from British dis- 
tricts of the Punjab, but even from the 
Punjab States, which otheiwise 
absorb rather than extrude emigrants. 

Moreover, it is clear that this tenden- 
cy is not new, though the feature of 
the decade is the proportion of irnnii- 
g^^nte drawn from the British Punjab. 

Whereas much of the emigration 
from Rajputana generally must be re- 
garded as probably of a semi -perma- 
nent nature finly, it is clear that the 
immigration to Bikaner is of a permanent nature. Contrariwise the emigration is 
largely of the semi-permanent variety, and of the 846,811 persons born in Raj put- 
ana and emumerated elsewhere the majority, in all probability, come from Marwar, 

Bikaner, .Jaipur, JiiiRaimer and Mewar, hut above all from Marwar and Jaipur, and 
consist of those traders, with their dei>endants, who axe known indiscriminately as 
Marwai-is and play such an ubiquitous and important part in commerce and bank- 
ing throiJghout India. (Jtiie rather imexpected migration itenr between British 
territory and the States is the flow of migration to f.^ochin and Travaticore which 
already have the densest populatiojis in India and the highest natural rate of 
increase. In Cochin this is probably to be acico unted for by the fact tliat most of the 
migration is of the ‘ casual ' t^+e, while in Pr.ivancore it consi-sts of Tamil labourers 
on plantations in the highlands marcliing with British territory. Here communi- 
cations with the Tamil nad have in the past been easier than with the coast, but 
with the opening up of good roads and easy communication between the estates 
in the hills and the populated plains, it is likely that Travancore State will tend 
more and more to replace Tamil by indigenous labour. 

63. As between British India and the French and Portuguese settleinente itidar.COm 
the balance of migration is greatly in favour of British India, from which 82,271 
persons are received, the very great majority, their figure is estimated at 68,000 
at least, from the Portuguese settlements, and the greater part of that going to 
Bombay. In the case of the French settlements, politics plays a unexpected 
hand. North Arcot district in Madras was found to contain a remarkable increase 
in the number of persons born in French India. Enquiry showed that they 
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represented the party defeated in recent elections in Pondicherry, who found it 
healthier to withdraw to British territory than to remain at home during the 
executive arbitrament and jurisdictional domination of their political adversaries « 

64. Outside India the balance is the other way^ in spite of the fact that 
circumstances axe against emigration from India, Early marriage, which is almost 

universal, is a great deterrent at one 
end and immigration restrictions at 
the other. There are in India alto- 
gether 730,546 jMirsons of foreign 
birth of whom 5115,078 are of Asiatic 
birth, J J 8,089 of I^hiropean birth and 
17,370 otJiers, Their distribution by 
origin is shown in the marginal table. 
On the other hand it has been stated 
above tliat there v^^ere about 2 j million 
Iiaiians resident <iut of India at the 
migration balance of million. Nearly all of 

these are resident in other parts of the 
British Kmpire, but it should be made clear 
that thus toUil is intended to include all 
Iiiilians resident outside India, those 
who Jiave emigrated during the decade 
Ijcing estiniated at 1,000,000 only. A mar- 
ginal tabic shows such figures as it 
ha.s been possible to eoileet from tJie differ- 
ent parts of the British Em]>ire, It repre- 
sents of course the position in 1931, wlien 
the rejiatriation of Indians from Malaya 
had already taken effect since the depressitjn in rnl>ber prodimtiou hatl led to a 
reduction of wages and employment as early as tlie vnd of 1929 lioth in Malaya and 
Ceylon ; from the former some 78,000 TiKlians including infants liad }jeen rejiatriat- 
ed by the end of 1930, and a further 50,000 followed in 1931, while from Ceylon 
1 1,000 were rejiatriated in 1031. There are over 75,000 Indians in Fiji, an increase 
of about 14,500 since 1921 , against repatriations to the extent of 11,351 of which 
4,435 were Madrasis. Emigrants from the United l^rovinces, liave increased and the 
increase is still more marked in the case of Punjabis (mostly Sikhs), wdiose num- 
ber has quadrupled in the decade —it was 450 in 1921, and of traders from Bombay 
and the Western India States, whose ratio of increase has been niueh the same. 
These were ajiproximately 325 in 1921. IVedse numbers are not available as the 
census due in tlie Fiji Islands in 1930 did not take }>lacc'- The Bombay traders 
travel backwards and forwards more often and bring a higlier ])roportion of women 
than other iimnigrants. Probably more than two-thirds of the Indians in the 
Fiji Islands depend on the sugar industry, holding some 63,000 acres, either as 
tenants of the sugar company or otherwise, and producing annually cane worth 
fifty or sixty lakhs of riijiecs. Demands for rej)atriation have declined very mar- 
kedly, having fallen from 1,180 in 1926 to 502 in 1930. During the decade under 
review Indian emi^ ation lias been controlled by the Emigration Act of 1922 under 
which the emigration of unskilled labour is prohibited except to such countries 
and under such conditions as may be specified by the Governor- General in Council, 
whose notification under the Act must be approved by both chambers of the legis- 
lature. The quantity of skilled labour which emigrates is very small and is indicat- 
ed by the partial figures in the acoompanying table. 

SU^emefit shotomg SkUl^ Labour Emigrants frmn ihe port of Caloutta during the 
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The effect of the Emigration Act has been to put an end to the emigration of 
Tmskilled lab<^ to any place outside the Indian Empire except Ceylon and 
Malaya, to British Guiana^ where the climate is not unlike that of Ceylon, 

and where the officer (Sir Maharaj Singh) deputed to report on conditions found 
that the conditions of education, of medical assistance and of the standard of living 
generally were higher than those of rural India and that no political disabilities 
of any kiiid attached to Indian settlers, emigration, stopped on account of mortali- 
ty on the voyage many years ago, has not been renewed. From South Africa 
the tendency has been rather for a return to India, which is assisted by the Union 
Government by a bonus of £20 per adult and £lO per child, with free passage and 
free railway fares at each end of it. Thus while 791 emigrants from S, Africa re- 
turned to Madras and Calcutta in 1930, 1,707 returned to these ports in 1931. 
The total number of Indians returning from 8. Africa to India in 1931 was 1,961 
more than half (988) of whom were colonial born. The general position therefore 
is that in spite of a rapid and heavy increase in population during the decade there 
has been even less relief by emigration than in previous periods. 
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65. The two most important countries for Indian emigration at present are 
Malaya and Ceylon, as indicated above, Hecruiting of Indian labour to Malaya 
was stopped in August 1 930 on account of the fail in tin and rubber, and the con- 
siderable repatriations have been already mentioned. None the less the 1931 
census of Britisli Malaya found 624,009 Indians in that country details of which 
Indmrmb. Britii-ii in HI 31 . hy scx, by rcligion and by age are given in 

the margin. Of this population 222,839 
(153,408 males and 09,431 females) were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, 30,214 
(29,590 males and (US females) in commer- 
cial pursuits and 19,415 (18,280 males and 
1,135 females) in industry. The remainder 
were of nusctillaneous, including admin b- 
trat i ve , personal or professional service 
(133,898 males and 11,845 females), or of 
non -productive occupations (85,846 males and 1 1 9,9.52 females). In the case of Ceylon 
recruitment of Indian labour for rubber estates was stopped in 1 930, but othtJrwise 
emigration continued, though it appears tiiat the absorption of Indian labour in 
that country has nearly readied tlie saturation point. 
The marginal table shows the net figures of Indian im- 
migration into Ceylon, tliat is the balance of arrivals over 
departures, from 1923-1931. A complete census of 
Ceylon was not taken in 1931, but tlie figures available 
show^ “ natives of India for Colombo, and to these must be 
added nearly 300 others who are obviously of Indian races 
including “ Afghans a term used in Ceylon for Baloohis, 
and about 50 Burmans. Enumeratton by religion was 
likewise incomplete, even for such figures of Indians as 
we have, but it is easy to allot the different classes of Indians to their main religions 
Indiana in CbyioH iujsi. with a fail Certainty of accuracy, and the 

result according to religion is shown in the 
marginal table. The most important 
Indian elements in Ceylon after the Tamil 
labour population are Malaya! is, of whom 
Cochin and Travancore States contribute 
some 2,500 and 4,000 respectively, Nattu- 
kottai Chettiyars, Bohras, Baluchis, Map- 
pillas and Memons, about 500 Bengalis, and 200 Parsis, but 95% of the ’b^oIj 
I ndian population in Ceylon are Tamils, in round numbers 739,000. 


Coylcui, K)C(:ciWiciL 4 ]rtTrtur<?ii+ 
ExcoBd rtjtiiriiii— - 


1923 

4 38,530 

1924 

,. -1-97,865 

1926 

-h 72. 382 

1920 

-h 10,481 

1627 

+ 71,917 

1928 

+ 40.116 

192» 

+3,867 

1930 

^7,31)6 

J9.71 

. . — 7.520 


HeligiDn. 

Porsoiig, 

Mai 00 . 

FumaieB. 

Hmdu 

743,320 

400,743 

342,583 

Buddhist . . 

2,260 

1,655 

50.7 

Muslim 

20,778 

15..'jG3 

5.225 

Ghrjatian 

11.428 

a.520 

2*008 

Other 

378 

244 

134 

Total .. 

778,170 

426,713 

351,455 


com 


Some idea of the economic value to India of the emigration to Malaya may be 
gathered from the fact that land held by Indians in the Straits Settlements alone 
was estimated as worth Hs. 2,45,01,059; Savings Bank deposits held by Indians in 
Malaya amounted at the end of 1931 to the equivalent in dollars of Ks. 35,68,614 
an average of Its. 146 per depositor, while remittances by Indians from Malaya to 
India during 1931 came to a total of Rs. 38,83,065- — an average of Rs. 69 per 
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remittance. In Ceylon however the indebtedness of Indian la^ur is a troublesome 
problem stUl unsolved* Kmigrants returning in 192& from Fiji, Mauritius and Tri- 
nidad combined brought bach a total of Rs* 5,11>147 between 2,174 men, women 
and children, working out at over Rs. 234 per head, children included* 

66* An attempt waa made at this census to obtain a return of Indians on the 
High Seas outside Indian waters through the masters of the vessels on which they 
were passengers. A census of persons on ships is a familiar undertaking to most 
masters, and tho. Fort ofliccrs at the largiT ports were given special forms with 
instructions to issue tlicm to all vessels shipping crows in Indian ports within the 
six months before the census, and the masters were requested to return the 
schedules from the first port touched after February 26th, 1931, The numbers 
ultimately returned in this way to the ports of ilangoon, Clalcutta, Bombay, 

Karachi and Aden aiuounted to 12,540 of wJuch :22 represented females* The 
returns receiviid in Madras proved to come entirely from Indian waters and were 
therefore not treated separately; from the port population. In Bombay and 
Karachi returns came from outside Indian waters, but w^ere amalgamated in the 
provincial totals* The majority of the returns were received through Calctitta 
and Rangoon ; they were not amalgamated in the provincial totals and do not 
appear as part of the population of India but are given separately here together 
with the returns that came through Bombay, Karachi and Aden, which should, 
strictly speaking, have likewise been separately treated. These returns will be 
found in Appendix tl to the Tables Volume where they have been arranged in 
a series of forms correspoiidhig to the Imperial Tables* 

The following jjuints are worth notice* Nearl}" half tlie Indians eiutmerated 
on the High Seas came from Bengal and nearly a quarter from Assam ; the 
remaining quarter or more represented the United I^rovinces, Bombay, Pimjab 
and other provijices in that order, but as a matter of fact the numbers hailing from 
French and Portugue*sc India, mostly of course Goanese, totalled rather more 
than those who came from the Punjab* Figiire.s for age and civil condition W('re 
available only on tlie (Calcutta ami Rangoon scliedules, and a grtiat majority were 
naturally s-ged from 20 —40, A majority of tJicm wrue marricfl, but, as might be 
expected* even among those over 20 marriage was much less universal than on 
land* . In the matter of occupation tliey werc^ luostly^ of ci>ursf" shown under the 
heading ' Transport by Water *, but the large numbers liaving a subsidiary 
occupation in cultivation are noteworthy* .Most of thtmi, of course, are lascars, 
who are also cultivators in Bengal or Assam* Well over a quarter of the total are 
literate, but less than I pt^r cent, are litt^rate in English. In languages more than 
half have Biuigali as their mother-tongue and the next most predominant language 
is Hindustani, ami thtise two languages also pnidoniinate among the subsi- 
diary languages spoken* Retum.s of language, ho^vever, arc only available, as 
also in the case oi literacy, from the Calcutta anrl Rangoon schedules. In religion 
a great majority are Muslims from whatever port the return is obtained. Among 
Hindus the predomhuuit caste is that of K I larva* a sc a- fa ring caste in Cutch and 
the neigh bourliood* 

67* As will be already clear the Indian communities in other parts of the British rndiaui 
Empire are no longer reinforcid by any emigrants from India except the very small 
numbers of skilled worlawiii who come and go to them. Strictly, therefore they are 
outside the seppe of Indian emigration as well a.s of the India census. But as their 
numbers are likely to be of interest to their fellow country-men such figures as are 
available— mostly from British Colonial census returns of 1930 or 1931— have 
been tabulated in the apijen<lix to the India Tables* In the Union of S. Africa 
there are about 165,500 Indians of whom 142,979 are found in Nat^. In Kenya 
there are 26,759 Indhins ; the other overseas Indian communities in order o^*ealDatidar COm 
size are Mauritius, 268,870, Trinidad ixnd Tobago 138,607, British Guiana 130,540, ^ 

Fiji 75,117, Tangimyika 23,422, Jamaica 17,599, Zanzibar 16,240, Uganda 11,613 
and Hong Kong 4,745, no other British colony containing as many as 2,000 Indians* 

Tliere are about 11,000 Indians scattered in numbers of under 2,000 in various other 
parts of the British Empire and probably about 9,000 in the British Isles. Fcrejiczi 
(Inier/ialional MiYfrattOfUf, If page 592) gives 74,000 as the number of Indians in 

M22CC 
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OHAPTEK III. — ^MIOEATION. 


England and Walea and 

realpatida»rfr^""^°'""^- 


r 

Nauiu o£ oountry. 

Indian 

population- 

l>ate of 
inforiuation.* 

British Bmpire, 

3^&0,OQe 


CoyluiL . . - . 

77 S. 170 

1031 

KfalayA 

624.009 

1931 

MAuritiuB . . 

2es.870 

1031 

iS. Africa . . 

16.=i,S00 

1920, 1030 

Trinidad, «to. 

i:^S,667 

1031 

British GuiariiA 

ISO, MO 

1931 

Fiji 

76.117 

1030 

Kenyfir 

26.7nU 

1031 

TangATivika 


1031 

Ja^iEkicn . . 

17.609 

1030 

■ . 

irv.346 

1031 

Ugandu 

11.616 

1028 

ElniclanU citid Wulea . . 

7,12« 

1031 

Bril idh ImIim! ( daow here } 2,115 


Hongkoitji; . . 

4,74.5 

1031 

Ekcii'hbrB 

10,500 

1011—1031 

J/'ortitfn l^rritoT}/ 



Dutch I'Casi; Indioa . . 

26.*H)0 


Dutch Gtiiaaa. 

66.000 

1020 

ato. 

7.600 


Portuffucen kaat Africa 

6.000 

1032 ' 

U. S. A. . . 

6,000 

1021 

Portiia 

3,900 

1022 

Iraq 

2,302 

1032 

Klsowlmne 

20,236 


roforw to rcnmiH 

figuraK that vear. Thu 

other figuroB ref^r to any data availablu from rc' 


porta of thu l*i'otootor of Hluo Hookni. 

etc+> thofio [ri round nmmborFi boin^ Approximate 
only, nnd whuro no duto Lft i^fvcpn Dsthnatod. 


8,000 in Scotland, but it is clear from tbe Cenaua 
Report of England and Wales for 1021 that 
this represents the number of persons bom 
in India — most of them probably British. 
The increase in that number since 1911, viz,, 
11,000, though far from being purely Indian 
is more likely to be indicative of the number 
of actual Indians, which may conveniently 
be eatinuited at 9,243 ; there are reported 
to be at least 2,000 Indian students alone 
at difEcrent universities in ‘ England and 
Scotland, and the census of England and 
Wales 1 ‘etunied 7,128 Indians of Asiatic origin 
in those countries in 1931, and one in tlie 
Isle of Man. This makes a total for the whole 
of the Empire outside India of approximate- 
ly 2,300,0t)0. Outside the Empire there are 
about 104,000 distributed as follows : — 
About 6,000 in the U* S. A.; in Surinam 
(Dutch Guiana) there are probably about 
35,000 ; in the Netherlands Indies the num- 
ber of British Indians is estimated at 25,000, 
while the French possessions of Madagascar 
and Reunion contain about 7,500 Indians. 
There are or were within the decade some 
3,900 in Persia, some 5,000 in Portuguese 
East Africa, 2,362 in Iraq, and at least an- 
other 20,000 must be allowed for Afghanistan, the continent of Europe and elsewhere. 
Apart from students and travellere the Census Commissioner for Baroda State 
actually reports the presence in Spain of somii 200 Bohras from Baroda doing busi- 
ness in Bilbao, IMalaga and in other towns. The Imperial Indian Citizenship 
Assoeiaticn records approximately 20,000 Indians resident outt^ide the British 
Empire in addition to the foreign countries for which details are given here. 
It will therefore probably be safe enough to say 20.238 for elsewhere,* making a 
total of Indians resident overseas of approximately 2,404,000, so that a rough state- 
ment of two and a half milUon is not hkeiy to be far from the truth. 

Emigration has a perceptible induonce socially on Indian emigrants. The 
Fiji Indians and often the South African are found to have abandoned caste restric- 
tions, and owing to the paucity of women among them inter-caste marriages are 
frequent, and social relations generally freer than in India. 

Family repatriation \b commonest with tlie jMadraai, who is reported to retain longest hia 

isonnection with his home eountiy and anoeetrdi lands. Emigration baa no observable 

effect Oil religion. The Madrasi abroad lia^ auffioient of Ilia own kind around him to be abl#to 
continue uji altered in a new country such religious prautices as he favours at homo. ...... .Csata 

rigidity undouijtciJJy weakens, but so largely homogeneous are the contributions that here too 
the 0 fleet 13 Ica^ tlian miglit be expected. Also no Madrasi emigrant. ...... .severs his ties 

of coiurounit^^ witla the home coiintiy, and on liie return he seeks to take a normal place within 

it. ...... * .Effects on occupalion arc less than might be expected. The great mass go 

forth to cany out in their new countries the agricultural occupations they iuherited at home. 
TlTe contribution to domestic S(Tvit:e is by classes contributing to it in India. The traders are 

those who in India would probably also have traded, The Madrasi emigrant. 

takc.s hia own world with him and sets it down in his new surrouTidlngs 

Mut<ztio hei, n&n Caelum non animum mutant. 
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SUBSIDIARY 
Migration between Provinces and 

PiroTino«» St*t« or 


Prorinoo, State or Agenoj in 4 
which bora^, , 

realpatidar. 


Britieh Provlncee. 


Total 

A j mer-Merwara 

Andaman and Nicobar 
lalande. 

Aiaam 

Balochiatan . . 

Bengal 

Bihar and Oriasa 

Bombay (indtiding Aden) 
Western India SUtee 
Agency. 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central Provinoee and 
Berar. 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Madras 

N.-W. P. ProTinoe 

Punjab (ineUtding 
Agency). 

United Proyinoes 

Baroda State . . 

Central India Agency . 

Cochin State . . 

Owalior State 

Hyderabad State 

Jammu and Kashmir 
State. 

Mysore State . . 
Rajputana Agency 
BikkimState .. 
Traranoore State 
India UnspeoiSed 


French and Portuguese 
Settlements. 

Outilds India 


f 1981 

1921 

1931 


1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 
r 1931 

\ 1921 
1931 

1921 
* 1931 

1921 

1931 
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^ 1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 


2 

1,406^783 

1»290,167 

77 

32 

4 


Bengal. 

3 

1,888,708 

1.929.460 

file 

1.930 

17 

32 

63.410 


Bihar W. I. C. P. 

and Bombay. Stales Burma, and 

Orissa. Agency. Berar. 


N..W. F. Punjab United 
Madras. Province, (ixmlud* Provin* 
iniz OSS. 
Agency). 


10 


11 


12 


13 


609,837 1.250,461 109.674 776,968 666,674 968,188 267,196 169,166 674,162 660,606 
1.081,640 706.726 609,604 186,770 209,862 167,662 627,187 480,414 


422,244 

123 


132 

4 


4 

2,030 


619 


24 3.429 


40 

82 


128 

4.476 


1.934 

96 


1 

687 


777 

278 


2 

83 


931 3.399 


446 

2 


24 

2 


1.636 

106 


70 

322 


1,729 

140 


3 ^- 

1.160 



68,802 

949 

69^1 


3,018 

126 

92 

61 

606 

404 

904 

**245 

192 

16 

36.460 

168 

116 

709 

189 


444 

4,066 

466 

188 

92 

47 

54,352 


31 

636 

42 

147 

11 

3,667 

366 

675,199 


167.524 

6.005 

648 

168,098 

6,946 

6,168 


795 

4.618 

30,960 

376.678 


116,922 

7 , 96r > 


146.087 

3,274 

2,778 

3.181 

917 

3,172 

18,034 

471.780 

1 , 138.850 


1,504 

79 

18,732 

61,919 

716 

•• 

169 

1,281 

69,733 

670,642 

1 , 227.579 


3,931 


20.016 

32,439 

246 

16,879 

129 

894 

77,693 

6.562 

7,797 

7!316 

46.954 

8,729 

106.013 

2,275 

. . 

762 

8.611 

8.466 


•• 

78 

198,708 

•• ^ 

8.889 


•• 

•• 



43 

1,176 

11,223 

7,077 



18,471 

107.268 

1,236 

17.806 

2,489 

9 . 987 * 

7.663 

7,787 

3,791 

298 

829 

623 


166 

84 

3.181 

76 

2 , 047 . 

1.388 

7,413 

2,361 

217 

siSi 



80 

60 

1,916 

96 

1,617 

1.380 

82,045 

45,844 

89,317 

55.456 

667 

1,033 


862 


338 

2.419 

15.217 

91,393 

54,810 

77 ,.* t23 

31.922 


1,426 


329 

12,629 

92 

2,616 

11.113 

1 

3 

6 

144 


2 

*264 

•• 


•• 

•• 

89 

14 

6 

1 

• 36 


3 

9 


346 



30 

107 

2,169 

369 

6,317 

217 

603 

796 

•• 


631 

37*119 

16,128 

97 

1,889 

641 

4 , 9 " l6 


727 

781 


210 

1,717 

36,166 

14.914 


67,469 42,489 40 , 786 * 00,199 


381 297.633 13 , 046 * 1,446 


776 1,601 3.009 


64,636 

693 


318 

6,131 


3.178 

68,126 


77.048 

232 


126 

14.887 


17.602 

1 


4 

262 


31,270 

1,964 


1.026 

26,084 


36,933 

1.299 


329 

16,330 


46,592 

11,686 


12,051 

90,916 1,161 


16.826 

348.399 


343 , 09.6 

360 


7 , 8 .' i7 . 67.466 

126.639 136.847 


116.794 

63 


116.029 

165.477 34,670 


332 

389 


160 

24 


46 

86 


234 

21,780 


16.770 

64 


22 

1 


6 

176 


67 

94,716 


199 

1,722 


941 

23 


222 

1,681 


1,788 

849 


389 

209 


169 

322 


461 

32.906 


47.866 

6,320 


4,067 

8 


632 

267 


30 

1,292 


1.181 

127,338 


163 

2,075 

2,168 

t 

29 

184 

\ 

1.246 

468 

340 

92 

364 

403 

347 

20,756 

18.812 

26 

13 

t 

64 

1,186 

282 

285 

126 

43.274 


216.281 

13,898 965 


19,313 

3,036 


479 

2.203 


1,607 
1 70.085 


199 


219.252 

1,285 


716 

17.607 


14.624 

108.472 12,469 


166.357 

724 


148 

22.311 3.714 


9.866 

69.092 


60,182 

61,660 


1021 73,496 111,865 36,176 


272,566 

6,606 

653 


1,969 

1,583 

2.220 

907 

1,167 

1,768 

•• 


62.773 

3.662 

1,057 

660 

616 

146 


34,262 

1.893 

24,910 

15,776 

88,612 


85M6 


97,908 

20,938 

9.645 

64,810 

626 

97,116 


84.16» 

80,427 

118,763 

116,164 

•• 

11,177 

232*. i 12 


70.868 

102,104 

76,084 

2.244 

7,684 

194,165 


342 

509 

65 

•• 

8 

143 

*^6 

662 

393 

22 

130 

228 

97 

183 

163 

176,802 

310 

•• 

280 

331 

109.24F 

508 

194,203 

305 



608 

82,631 

239 


17 

14*820 



165 


3 

10,124 

17 

33 

1 

90 

8.^ 

1,651 


166 

1,560 

47.303 

129 

2,619 

1.467 

16 

.. 

1,793 

47.600 

939 

91,066 

278 

68.476 

182 

797 

1.876 

494 

90.930 

351 

38.916 

329 

1,116 

1.736 

127 

273 

470 


8.203 

79,691 

1.421 

149 

197 

186 

33 

3,006 

76,169 

1.404 

1.409 

711 

142 

86,486 

148 

293 

626 

1.640 

470 

46 

66,865 

331 

268 

418 

1,909 

61,021 

36,961 


1.646 

199,214 

81.794 

3.418 

49,207 

33,729 

1,416 

743 

222,173 

68,112 

17 

12 



•• 


2 

15 

816 

9 

4 

16*766 

•• 

realijatid^j 

319 

59 

3 

8.293 

8 

6 

41 

28 

93 

69 

51.162 

766 

842 

923 

8.419 


225 

40 

996 

1,681 

330 

893 

*528 

73 

16,012 

67 

33 

91 

661 

480 

43 

14.267 


146 

197 

168,442 

6.610 

4,026 

20,303 

47.*298 

43,243 

66.297 

134,196 

i 6,680 

3.286 

13,263 

39,167 

86.262 

66.262 


com 


42,027 

* Inclades figures for Cochin and Travancore. 

Nom. — (•) 1921 figures against Bombay include those for the 
(ii) In this table emi^nts to places outside India have not been indudedL 
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BUBBIBlAItT TABLBB* 

TABLE IL 

Stiates In 1921 and 193L 

til vhloli 


Indian 



“^payiifilL^ORU.i 




— _>s — 

Jammu 






— ■ % 

Fr^incea. 

Total, 


India. 

Oochin. 

GwaJior. 

Hyderabad. 

and 

Myoore. 

Raj 

8ikkim. 

Travail^ 

Total. 

Grand 




AgtiKry. 




Koahniir. 


putaua. 


corti. 


Total. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

smjaoQ 

8,737,244 

324,679 

600,766 

37,417 

291,560 

347,795 

04,196 

344,593 

339,939 

15,417 

13a, 193 

2,433,354 

11,169,600 

297,384 

TJ37,993 

332,494 

548,094 

39,769 

390,840 

203,781 

63.430 

614,631 

246.006 

22,078 

73,691 

2,030,990 

9,966,986 

141 

30,501 

529 

4,320 


2,310 

1,625 

0 

183 

21,522 

- 

L 

30,4(^ 

60,909 


14,370 

LIO 

2,i'42 


703 

2,946 

11 

20 

19,616 

J 


26,049 

42,419 

12 

535 

1 

4 





10 



2 

17 

552 

] 

295 

2 



2 

2 


L5 



. + 

21 

816 

fao 

72,829 

j7 

32 

a 

2 

5 

7 

12 

124 

'll 

-■ 

207 

73,086 

173 

75,718 

2 

50 


25 

5 

2 

IS 

46 

23 

H 

191 

75,909 

78 

42,124 


162 

S 

7 

21 

03 

05 

51 



637 

42,768 

91 

59,548 

222 

158 


25 

46 

04 

03 

56 


1 

674 

60,242 

1,973 

948,927 

203 

844 

33 

200 

313 

ni 

SI 7 

1,007 

1.707 

1J22 

&,607 

054,484 


480,820 

257 

040 

0 

325 

293 

106 

425 

774 

1,506 

5H 

4,761 

685,581 

769 

1,765,637 

L13 

!)85 


102 

564 

23 

58 

452 

305 

1 

2,603 

1,768.180 

1,904 

1,953^012 

42 

708 


95 

5SO 

32 

101 

333 

12S 

5 

2,024 

1,955,080 

7,93fi 

210,400 

1K20,659 

42,450 

201 

4,215 

68,058 

190 

31 ,067 

14,332 


517 

381,794 

592,104 

539 

208,254 

78,420 

2, 1 J 0 

7(XI 

355 


- 

210 

3,597 


19 

85,429 

293,665 

19,842 

197,148 

215,888 

45,500 

054 

3,8:i2 

00,700 

150 

28.583 

14,752 

1 

371 

370,461 

567,599 

3,071 

23,231 

265 

50 

31 

4 

105 

29 

382 

70 


30 

966 

24,107 

2,317 

18,300 

88 

00 

8 ' 

4 

213 

H 

322 

27 

4 

19 

750 

10,005 

1,093 

294,281 

561 

100,1017 

13 

9,013 

14,280 

4.5 

693 

2,995 


14 

127,780 

422,061 

1,035 

285,016 

505 

85.701 

art 

8,073 

25.416 

30 

S23 

629 


2^13 

121.405 

400,601 

10 

509 


1 

2 


« . 


2,703 

2 


8 

2,722 

3,231 

13 

457 



1 


15 


2.373 

1 


3 

2,293 

2,650 

1,929 

64,174 


V,1J3 


\m 

mo 

83 

1 32 

1 , E8V2 

1 


5,253 

69,427 

2jm 

68,731 

*59 

l,0>4 


Til 

l,H2 

144 

21 k> 

2,137 


S 

5,596 

69*327 

28,003* 

547,637 

505 

730* 

54 ,<523 

85 

132,954 

33 

294* 1 1 7 

250 


104*342 

587,704 

1435,231 

24,897 

477,613 

244 

40H 

20*388 

52 

84.140 

34 

207,305 

212 


58,277 

437 4 79 

914,702 

0,870 

83,636 

341 

533 

2 

144 

184 

6,472 

93 

279 

- 

7 

8,055 

90.061 

6,134 

68,473 

05 

3157 


307 

237 

7.738 

44 

328 


2 

9,088 

07*580 

43,282 

484,258 

J.092 

5,352 

10 

2,800 

3.731 

53.034 

1.1E>6 

1 40*382 

104 

93 

208*559 

703,617 

42,092 

403,720 

745 

5*420 

7 

2,541 

1,6 IH 

52.463 

E*5(S 

(5;^,387 

43 

42 

127,222 

530,042 

30,120' 

1,377,021 

7,012 

145,133 

33 

50,1*22 

8,038 

768 

r^Mi 

67,773 

132 

59 

230*430 

1,557,451 

33,648 

1,138,358 

3,032 

135,024 

7 

59.007 

0,443 

557 

585 

50.587 

58 

41 

263,141 

1,390,794 

112 

202,197 


1,1 j20 

3 

492 

37 

22 

51 

745 


0 

2,979 

205476 

2d2 

317,786 


1,471 

0 

570 

im 

6 

72 

8li2 


4 

3,471 

221,200 

2,649 

823,214 

074 


1 

131,333 

568 

H 

no 

26,335 



159,322 

432,536 

2,080 

320,244 

744 



137,913 

195 

11 

51 

27,465 

1 

0 

] 60,386 

486,032 

89 

18,238 

14 




31 


543 

2 

.* 

20,9S4 

27,554 

46,790 

58 

11,135 


25 



14 


307 



12,366 

12*772 

23,807 

. 109 

44,041 

401 

184,922 



717 

' ' 22 

20 

46,001 


1 

232,780 

296,821 

1,991 

40,477 

377 

1 74,7,53 



310 

23 

13 

53,045 


2J 

228,548 

269,025 

028 

328,281 

337 

1,321 

13 

”232 


19 

4,224 

200 


25 

8,371 

332,002 

2.429 

856,450 

207 

2,007 

0 

242 


7 

3,335 

390 


SO 

7,003 

368,453 

2,129 

94,006 

30 

160 

1 

39 

42 


73 

104 



449 

94,455 

2,438 

88,864 

0 

40 

1 

34 

12 


154 

133 



380 

S4M9 

13,202 

121,420 

T2 

205 

127 

31 

2,869 

2 


72 

- 

'sfiO 

3,818 

126,280 

10.83s 

06,607 

la 

51 

77 

70 

2,589 

2 


163 


312 

3,270 

99,766 

77,365 

446,772 

8,073 

*05,405 

12 

76,480 

0,008 

64 

s',348 


110 

39 

200,039 

846,811 

70,719 

388,320 

7.473 

85.800 

11 

75.041 

a046 

113 

2,071 


11 

8 

170,573 

667.893 

45 

7,210 



-■ 



2 



*.* 


realpltid: 

14 

4,133 



, , 





- * 


■■ . 


4433 

■ 39 

18,306 

9 


31,107 


28 


422 

1 

- 


31*627 

40,938 

47 

9,489 



12.381 

4 

10 


357 




12,752 

22,241 

1,013 

82,538 

'l62 

130 

m 

J,743 


^127 

190 

'^3 


's>93 

5,214 

87,752 

320 

33,748 

72 

138 

„ , 


1,818 

15 


1,140 


102 

3*285 

26,063 

470 

79,856 

824 

30(1 

oa 

17 

167 

17 

085 

163 

.* 

226 

2,415 

82,271 

635 

76,859 

625 

241 

72 

61 

154 

16 

537 

145 


mi 

2,011 

73,670 

45,000 

700,401 

1,502 

2,664 

2t>3 

200 

4,881 

3,007 

3,892 

1,026 

12,987 

1,261 

81,713 

732,204 

14,482 

588,040 

614 

3,406 

70 

683 

5,064 

1.859 

4,581 

760 

21,142 

1,618 

40.4S6 

603,526 


t X&Qlnd«d against Modraa- 
Wwtam India Statoa Agexioj- 

WL I 1— TV mM 
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7e 


OQAPTIB UL — ^HiaBATlON. 

SUBSIDIARY 


Varlatioti as cotnpared with previous Censuses in the 


realpatidar.com 


Nep*lV 


AfglUi&iBtaJQ. 


1 


INDIA * - 

ProTlii^t ... ... 

1. 

2. Atidajnaiia aad Nicobara 

3. Asaam . . . . . - 

4. BAJuehL&tuD 

6. BeDg&l 

& and Orissa 

7. Uofftbay* n - 
Burma 

Ocutrol proviaoea and Barar . . 

10, OoDrg 

11. Modraa 

iSl. North-West Fbontier PtOTinc* 

13. Dallil 

14, Putjjab Agen/cy) 

10. United ProviDeea of Agra and Oudb 

Slatw and Aganclei 

Id. Baroda State 

17. Central lud^a Agenoy 

if. Gwalior State 

18. Cocliiii Statu 

20. HyderaUd State . . 

2J. Jammu and Kashmir State 

22. Myso no State 

23. Eaii^utaua Agency - - 

24. Sikidin State 
20. TravaJicore State 

2d. Western ludia States Agency 


INDIA 

Provinces , - 

I. Ajmer-Merwora . . 

2- Andainanm and Nioobare 

3. Aeaani 

4. Balucbjataii 

0. Bengal 

0, Hihar and Oriaaa 
7. Bombay* . . 
ft. Burma 

$. Central Provinces and Berar . . 

10 Coorg 

II, Madrea 

1 2. N ortb' Weet Fron tier Pm vince 
13 T^elhi 

14, Punjab {ifidudiTijjr Ajjenry) 

I G. United Provinces of Agra and Ondh 

States and Agencies 

10. Bamda State 
17. Ceu traJ India Agency 

15. Gwalior State 
10. Oobin State 
20. Hyderabad Statu . . 

SI. Ja'iTLinu and Koabmir State 

22. Myeore State 

23. lUiputana Agency . . 

24. Sikkim State 
20. TraTSneore State 
2fi> Wcatem India Stated Agency 





■ \ r 




10S1. 

1021. 

1011. 1901. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

Z27,Qm 273,03S 08O*S4l S43.0a7 81,053 47,835 &l,6a0 

SI 2,488 

251,482 

253348 

241,462 

78,408 

48,939 

80,679 

40 

34 

17 

0 

06 

190 

134 

3 

10 

14 

9 


0 

34 

83,306 

70,344 

47,604 

21,347 

1,^6 

300 

667 

3p868 

2,466 

1,677 

6 

14,963 

5.286 

10,020 

98.020 

87,283 

106,7271 

161 ,490 

J 3,837 

1,790 

2r?ion 

30.686 

30.454 

36,004 j 

1 

\ L423 

667 

007/ 

1,323 

1,574 

607 

213 

10,762 

4,233 

8,237 

23,889 

13,712 

5,997 

3,010 

132 

■ 77 

109 

083 

88 

253 

87 

834 

454 

1,064 

+ , 



3 

2 



217 

01 

18 

77 

306 

77 

iis 

3.051 

6377 

6,063 ' 

I 

28,324 

22,098 

42,480"! 

427 

133 

t 6,430 1 

> 7,711 

134 

861 

^21,239 f 

0,922 

4,780 

/ J 


14,804 10,603 J 

J 

43,494 

34,627 

43,347 

46,580 

1,386 

9S9 

1,600 

14,590 

22,500 

26,903 

1,S85 

2,645 

896 

1,951 

239 

28 

40 

14 

122 

78 

87 

266 

191 

1 8 « 

73 

216 

las’] 

t 178 

06 

19 

J 


02 

44 J 

1 

2 



10 

3 


, , 

14 

47 

19 

26 

161 

1 ;^ 

408 

074 

1.167 

1,077 

1,384 

1.607 

320 

943 

25 

12 

9 

8 

76 

16 

24 

230 

170 

140 

50 

260 

133 

243 

12,671 

1 

20,876 

26,610 

t 

1 

3 

2 

1 

15 

24 


0 

212 

. * 



101 






Biitlah lelea. 


/ 

1911. 



1901. 

'i r * 



Pureone. 

Malee. Femalee. 

Permne 

. Males. 

Pemaien. 

1931. 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

20 

30 

121,367101,980 

CD 

S 

i 

81,090 

14,663 13,360 

. 109,488 

91,860 

17,828 

84,938 

73,222 

12,711 

12,200 

1,223 

1,099 

124 

570 

474 

102 

00 

181 

163 

18 

100 

177 

13 

3 

1,427 

1,119 

308 

1,287 

1,080 

207 

187 

3.287 

2,908 

379 

2,820 

2,036 

184 

146 

. 12,179 

9,355 

2,824"! 




1,334 



\ 

k U,880 

9,290 

2.596 


2,572 

1,800 

713J 




399 

. 19,082 

10,047 

8,035 

15.753 

13*275 

2*478 

4.964 

7,304 

6w279 

r,075 

5,090 

5,007 

033 

807 

4,846 

4,276 

571 

3,037 

2,280 

1,251 

182 

, 82 

08 

24 

99 

62 

37 

8 

0.497 

4,008 

1,689 

0.994 

4.874 

1.120 

1,809 

4.830 

4,300 

4461 

1 


1 

r 222 

.1 


1 

1 21,090 

19,471 

2.219 -i 

73 

> 23,31 1 

10,064 

3,357 1 



1 

1 

J 



1 



L J .435 

, 22,006 

18,840 

3,160^ 

15,411 

13,640 

1,871 

488 

. 11*874 

10,129 

1,76* 

11,720 

9,768 

1,0B3 

1*100 

55 

35 

20 

22 

12 

10 

16 

0 






Q2 

t 3,192 

2,841 

301 

3,255 

®’”f^ealf5Siidar.ftDm 

. 20 

14 

6 

26 

10 

10 

80 

3,790 

3,359 

431 

5,728 

4,920 

700 

460 

109 

69 

40 

92 

45 

47 

36 

3,939 

3*289 

650 

2,100 

1*061 

439 

360 

, 021 

342 

179 

200 

170 

80 

34 

il 

11 


t 

t 

t 

2 

237 

100 

77 

242 

168 

74 

126 


31 


* Figures in tbu 1931 oolnmtiB refer to Bombay Aden. 
No'r*.-*<t) leOl agnrei below Afghaniatan include thoee of Yaghjetan. 
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SUBSIDIAAT TABLES. 

TABLE 111. 

number of Immi^ants from certain foreign countries. 


Distant CouiHriM. 




China. 



Japan. 


' f — 



pA— 

JSritish Isles* 













193L 



1921, 
















1M>1. 

1931. 

1031, 

1911- 1001, 

1931. 1921. 

laiD 

1901. Persons- B£ales. Females. ] 

Persons. Male^. Femalea. 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

10 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

ll&»eOB 1^,745 10B,496 

80.280 46,831 

2.334 

1.867 

1.201 

8S3 104,739 82,36; 22,966 116,606 92,602 28,004 

il2,&77 

120,639 106,431 

60.200 46,785 

2,274 

1.798 

1,248 

04B 

96,077 

75,978 

20,699 

104,287 83,892 

20,971 

J20 

6 

9 

1 

1 



2 

1 

1,207 

1.023 

104 

1,065 

916 

149 

3^ii 

170 

428 

35 

1 

135 

' 3 

* ■ 


145 

133 

12 

133 

121 

12 

umi 

640 

103 

270 

134 

1 




2,341 

1*722 

619 

1,714 

1,275 

439 


34 

7 

S 


1 

3 

7 

*< 

3,936 

3,204 

732 

4,109 

3,620 

489 

3.507 

3,856 

3,087 " 


r 538 

384 

146 1 

r 

12,223 

8,237 

3,986 

12,453 

9,245 

3.208 


-2,321 

\ 


1 

k 16 4 



ra 1 

30 

136 

20 J 


L 2 

2 

0 J 

1 

3,014 

2,110 

006 

3.272 

2,354 

918 

12>J3 

718 

793 

513 

207 

869 

013 

320 

107 

[1.381 

8,369 

3,012 

20,370 

16,386 

3,904 

253 

114,270 

102,344 

75,366 

43,328 

570 

449 

066 

100 

6,201 

4.837 

1,364 

6*097 

4,736 

1,362 

B39 

31 

16 

35 

16 

10 

5 

4 

7 

4,024 

3*254 

770 

3.600 

3*050 

630 

2 

1 


1 

1 





64 

36 

28 

73 

40 

25 

lOO 

95 

isa 

148 

42 

90 

ioe 

30 

33 

5,716 

4,174 

1.542 

a,435 

3*397 

2*030 

1 

23 

16 



2 


■■ 1 

1 / 

" 10,.336 

9.401 

935 

9,691 

0,680 

UOli 


29 

3 

> 595 

- 456 

2 

■ 

. 12 ' 

M 

3,063 

2,357 

706 

2,035 

2.426 

4091 


963 

423 

/ 


17 

3 J 


1 

^15.554 

12*423 

3,131 

16*060 

r 3.003 

3.065J 

i*th>i 

113 

85 

152 

ISS 

29 

20 

44 

2 

17,472 

14,690 

2.702 

17,272 

14*136 

3*136 

2,931 

106 

64 

44 

46 

60 

69 

IS 

5 

0,052 

6,385 

1,867 

11,339 

9,210 

2,129 

155 

3 

2 


11 

44 



» * 

72 

55 

17 

50 

29 

21 




r 



' 2 ■] 


f 

■ 1 ,898 

1,577 

321 

2,773 

2.440 

3331 

136 

36 

11 

i 

1 



^ 4 

■■ \ 


V 




1 ■' 



1 J 


1 

c 43 

31 

12 

651 

4'K> 

61 J 

2 

2 




1 




38 

22 

16 

27 

20 

7 


13 

7 

♦ , 

" 2 

12 

^ 31 

3 


2,088 

1,944 

144 

3,395 

2.063 

532 

1,347 

6 

8 

2 

15 



, . 


147 

64 

S3 

140 


80 

21 

26 

16 

18 

12 

3 

5 

4 

. - 

2.812 

2.061 

751 

3.831 

2*935 

896 


2 

1 

8 

1 



1 


406 

257 

149 

347 

210 

137 

t 

15 

9 

15 

t 




t 

3 

2 

1 

8 

6 

2 

26 

2 

10 

1 

4 


30 

] 

5 

377 

263 

114 

209 

149 

tiO 


3 








160 

109 

69 



.* 




Distant CauntriQB. 










Other Eurcj|Kaii Countiioe. 


Africa, 



America. 



Australasia. 

1921. 

1911. 

1001. 

1931. 

1921. 

1 91 1 . 

% t 

1901. 

1931- 

1921- 

1911. 

1901. ' 

Toai. 

1921. 

19M. 

1901. 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

5,458 

8,546 

7.980 

11,408 

4.719 

3,767 

8,293 

4,465 

3,446 

2,750 

2,069 

1,516 

1.683 

1,268 

640 

4,706 

7,80E 

7.401 

8,187 

4,245 

3.214 

0,198 

4,090 

3,174 

3,495 

1,992 

1,406 

1,507 

1,306 

610 

45 

43 

17 

40 

20 

9 

a 

10 

8 

9 

5 

10 

4 

12 

7 

9 

1 

2 

3 

1 


1 

3 

5 

3 

3 

8 

15 

2 


49 

69 

63 

76 

10 

14 

[5 

110 

97 

5S 

49 

20 

37 

35 

' 2(t 

32 

36 

36 

29 

JS 

S 

15 

41 
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SUBSIDIAEY TiLBLES* ' ^ 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Number of Emigrants to Colonies, etc., who were registered at the ports of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and 

Karachi during the decade 1921 to 1930. 

on tlic EinigrJtnta who rotumod from, tho Principal birth di*trict^f Emigrtiit* from 

Colony^ etc. varioita ColoniL^ from Fivrjotis Colonics to Cfjeiittji and Mpdr**. 


OalouttAb. Bombay. Madras. KArAkchi. Oa1cutta.i Bombay. Mndroo- KAniohj. 


Ceylon 

.* 


l.lbP^OlO 




703,715 

Afndru 



Fiji 





13,214 


3.450 

Trichiaopoly 

257 , 05:1 TUmfiTelly .. 

26,tH 

Britdflb Gniann 





4.47S 


314 

, . . . 

356,200 OoimbatoA' 

2S.S45 

JazuIoa 

and atraJt Sel- 


... 



3.765 


177 

North Aroot 

15S,147 ChittooT 

21,042 

r tlementa 





. * 


1U,343 

Tanjore 

105.S73 Viu»£opatam 

14,674 

Jdamitiiifl . . 

1.438 

... 



U44 

1,092 

643 

, , Madura - 

'54.219 Xf^Uoie 

S,0|» 

llbtAl 





3.73^ 


10.027 

. . South At»t 

72,bL4 South Kanara 

1.791 

SwAwak . . 








. . Chin^Iaput . , 

59,050 OuntuT 

1,617 

Qlifcm fBangkok) . < 

,n* 




m 



. . BamtiLad 

£0,^383 Kietna 

l.fiOe 

Surinam . . 





LlOl 

. . . 


. , Malfd^ar 

33,445 CodaTarL 

IpllS 

Hrinldad , . 





8.047 


644 

puduJtolUJ State 

42,517 

Other Porta 



^20,02 jJ 

1,038 

26 

4.0»r{ 

238,001 

45 Trayanoen 


2.501 

ToUJ 

l,BQ9 


2.103.]^ 

J.eSB 

S5p3(h2 

e.238 

1,4:)90,4J2 

46 Ben^at 

Mysore 

. . 

1.676* 

1,383 


•rncludee cortnin perBozu who did not embark owiii;; to sickneea or other ceuace. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
Actual and Natural Popufatioits. 




Immigrants 

Perse ns 

Persons 

Natural Popu- 



(Persons 

bom in 

born In 

lation (Persona 


Actual 

bom else- 

Province 

Province 

born in 

Province, State or Agenej. 

Population 

where but 

but enumc- 

or State 

Province or 


at Census. 

enumerated 

rated iU 

but ettume- 

State 



In Province 

other Parts 

rated out- 

irrespective 


, 

or 

of India. 

side India, 

of tlio place 



State), 



of emigration). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

INDIA 

. . 362,837,778 

730,562 


656,709* 

353,763,925 

Ajmer.Merwara . . 

560.292 

106,444 

60,909 

t 

514,757 

Andamans and Nicobara . . 

29,463 

14,745 

562 

1 

15,271 

Aasam . . 

9,247,867 

1,408,763 

73,036 

005 

7,913,096 

Baluchistan 

S6«,ei7 

00*053 

. 42,763 

8 

821,335 

Bengal . . 

. . 61,087,338 

1,853,708 

054,434 

5*583 

50,193,ti47 

Bibar and Qrisaa 

42,329,583 

500,8.37 

1,758,130 

160 

43,578.036 

Bombay {i^clvding Adfft) 

, . 26.308,907 

1,260.401 

692,194 

9.276 

25,750.00.5 

Burma . . 

14,667,146 

775,963 

24*197 

171 

13JJ15„1S1 

Central Provinces and Berar 

17,000.937 

655,574 

422,061 

115 

17,7.77 ,.639 

Ckxjrg . . 

163,327 

38.718 

3.231 

2 

127,842 

Dolbi ,, 

636,246 

263,138 

09,427 

51 

442,536 

Msdras . . 

-- 47.193,602 

267.195 

1.135,231 

64,581 

48,126.219 

North -West. Frontier Province 

4,684.364 

150,166 

90,681 

211 

4,016.000 

Punjab [incfivcfme' 

. . 28,400,857 

674.1 B2 

702,817 

4,661 

28 ,.524. 183 

United Provinces . . 

49,614,833 

659,605 

1,657,4.51 

503 

.70,613,182 

Baroda State 

2,443,007 

324,579 

205.176 

26 

2.323,530 

Central India Agency 

6,632,796 

600,766 

482.536 

28 

0,514,.588 

CoohCa State , . 

1,205,016 

87.417 

45*790 

2,450 

1,16.6,839 

GwsJior State 

3,523,070 

231,550 

296*821 

14 

3.538 ^^alpatidar.com 

Hyderabad State 

14,436.143 

247,796 

332.602 

254 

14,521,209 

Jammu and Kashmir State 

3,646.243 

64,196 

94,455 

65 

3,676,567 

Mytero State 

6,557,302 

344,592 

125*238 

258 

0*338.206 

Bajputana Agency 

11,225,712 

330,039 

846,81 1 

55 

11*741,639 

Sihkim State 

109,308 

16,417 

7,212 

1 

101*604 

Travancore State . . 

5,005.973 

135.103 

49,033 

3,403 

5*014,206 

Western India States Agnacy 

3,990,250 

109.674 

293.635 

660 

4,183,021 


*JIncli]deA 563|SUS pereoiu who failed to moke the return of birth plooe. 
f Xocluded in Bajpu tana. 
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CHAPTER IT. — age- 


The re^un 



dition in Tables VII and VIII of part II of this volume. Table VII gives 
particulars for the whole population b}^ annual groups from 0 to 5 and thereafter 
in qiiinquentdal ^cuips for India and for piiovinces and states eepaxately, followed 
by tables for cities in decennial groups. Table VIII gives retorne for selected 
castes as first sorted into alternate ternary and eeptenory groups without the 
adjustment appbed to the ages in Table VII. The ennmeratora at the 1931 census 
were instructed to record age not as liitherto in terms of the num!>er of years 
completed but as age at the nearest birth-day. The discrepancy which on 
the face of it would be involved betwecm the figures of the 1031 and all previous 
Ccmsuses is more theoretical than real. Ignorance of precise age is almost uni- 
versal in India and the probability is that the returns of age given at the 192J 
and the previous oeusuees were just as nearly the returns of age for the nearest 
birth-day as the returns of completed years. In fact it is the belief that the age 
obtained by the enquiries made at previous censuses is more likclv to have 
represented age to the nearest birth-day than the number of completed years, that 
has caused the change in the instructions to enumerators. In any case the Indian 
ago returns are admitted on aU hands to be extremely inaccuratei and even if tJie 
practice of recording as nil the ages of infauta under eix months, which the return 
of age at the nearest birth-day involves, be regarded as an absurdity ^ it is certain- 
ly no worse than the conflicting instructions of previous oensusea under which 
(1) all children under one year were returned as infants and (2) all children whose 
names could not be stated were iilcewiso returned as infants. A taboo on child- 
ren's names is a common thing in India, but it ie by no means one which ceases 
when the child reaches one year of age and the result at previous censuses has been, 
wliethur or no caused by this instruction, greatly to swell the numbers of infants 
under one year of age at the expense of infants over one year, an inflation wdiich 
is liable to be increased by the addition of the aurvivois of births <iccurTing 
between tlio preliminary and final enumeration, a space of time which may 
very from a day or two to as much as a couple of months. This latu^r inflation 
is, liowevcr, a recurrent feature of the Indian census and the conipaiative value 
of the figures from 0-1 is not afieett'd. The miestatement of the age of infants 
naturally appears at its inaximom in the ages from 1-2, as indeed would appear 
to have been the case in 1911 in the United Kingdom also, while there is com|)ara- 
tively little understatement of the ages of children of 2—3 years, and from three 
to five the tendency seems to be rather to overstate than understate the age. In 
pointing out this tendency the Census Commissioner of Gwalior State sa}*^ that 
it was brought first to bis notice when dealing with the fertility and feetindity 
schedules, in the returns on which it was common to find women who said they 
had been married four years but had three children whose ages they gave as 5, 3 
and 1 year. Further the abovemention ed taboo w^ould not be merely on uttering 
the name. It 'would much more often than not, in all probability, be unlucky for 
an infant to be shown to a strange enumerator, who may therefore have as his 
only guide the statement of a mother whose ideas of the passage of time arc 
of the vaguest possible. Another attitude is illustrated by the Madras Census 
Superintendent : — 

“ A Salem father, challenged about the absence from his account of persons present 

of any indication of a very recent arrival, said with some surprise : ‘ It b but now born ! Do 

you count it ? * 

He continues “ When one reflects on conditions in India it is difficult to pla<^ ^^n^tidar.COm 
serious value on the change and I could detect among eupeirviBons a not infrequent 
w'onder that it should be thought worth while to particularize on the day of birth at all 
when in the vast majority of cases the month is unknown and in most cases the year, whiJe the 

lustrum and even the decade must frequently be a guess A peculiar difficulty 

arose from the fact that iu parts of Malabar the equivalent Malay alam in common use for both 
* nearest ' and ‘ next * was the same. This was met by special inat ructions but iliustrates 
’well the difficulties of a polyglot census/* 
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Bl 


69. Apart from ignorance there are many reasons which appe^ to operate 
towards , a deliberate misstatement of age at the census return. This is paxticu- 
unmarried girls who have reached puberty. It Is invariably 
found that tJie age-period of girls from 10-15 is defective in numbers and this is 
no doubt justly put down in part at any rate to the unwillingness of better easte 
Hindus, particularly Brahmans, to admit to having unmarried daughters already 
pubescent, who should therefore be already married in accordance with the 
injunctions or at least the strong recommendations of the Smritis. It may, 
however, be also due to short enumeration as a result of secrecy, and indeed tJie 
actuary who examined the 1921 census returns felt so convinced of actrUal short- 
age of enumeration* as distinct from misstatement of age, at the period about 
15 years that it was partly for that reason that he was unwilling to work out any 
table for the expectation of life, which he considered would be vitiated l>y short 
enumeration at that age. A possible explanation is, in the case of femuh's, to 
be found in the practice in several parts of India of sec hiding girls at the ag«* of 
puberty ; for at any rate certain castes consider it necessary to shut up and conceal 
pubescent girls independently of any shame at tbeiJ being unmarried. I'hus 
Dasaris, D hangars and Killekyatas seclude girls at puberty for 3 to 8 days, and 
Jains from 9 to 15 days. This seclusion of girls when they reach the age of 
puberty is probably part of a widely spread custom ivhicli may be obscrvctl also 
in Africa and in Oceania. At the same time it is more than doubtful it tlu?j'(' is 
any general shortage of enumeration as suggested by tiie actuary, and it is clear 
from the returns tiiat the ages of males are similarly misstated at that period ; 
this the actuary, in 1921, attributed to the desire to appear either delinitely as 
a boy or definitely as a man, and it is possible that -the jiraetice of early mairiage 
results in some exaggeration of the ages of those just married and a coiresj>oiKi- 
ing understatement of the ages of those who arc not. In the case of males lattx 
in life there is apparently a tendency for widowers and bachelors who arc becom- 
ing elderly to understate their ages, particularly if tiiey are wishful to remuny. 
On the other hand the Indian age returns do not appeal’ to suffer from an}' under- 
statement in the ages of adult women, though recently married girls, and jiarfi- 
cularly those who are mothers, tend to overstate their age, or rather to lia\ e 
their age overstated for tliem, no doubt since a matron *s position gi\ es an 
impression of age which is not necessarily a true one, particularly in a conn try in 
which women are married w'hen exceptionally young. In the case of tlie old 
it is a natural tendency on the part of both sexes to exaggerate, and wonn^n in 
particular, being very ignorant of the periods which marie the passage of time, 
are inclined to give the most wild statements as to their age ; in fact as a nmgis- 
trate in court the writer has heard a woman of about 35 to 40 years, who gave iier 
age as 100 years and caused a titter at the bar, hurriedly restate it as 200 years. 
The enumerators, it is true, 'were instructed to correct ridiculous retmns nf age, 
but it may be doubted whether they were in all cases competent to do so. I'he 
fact that the average life in India is shorter than in the West possibly encourages 
exaggeration in the eyes of those who do pass their allotted three score years 
and ten, and this tendency is in some places likely to be encouraged by the f>ractice 
of performing a ceremony to celebrate the attainment of sixty years of life. 
Obviously a guess is least inaccurate in the case of the young, where the iiifirgitx 
for variation is least, and most inaccurate for the aged, where an error of even 
twenty years may be difficult to detect. 


Ajiotlicr reason for the misstatement of the correct age is a supcr.'^htious 
belief that it is unwise to state one*s age correctly, as this is liable to retlucc one's 
length of years. The Ntli ShasMra apparent!}'' lays down that a man's agti is 
one of the nine things which he must carefuliy conceal ; such beliefs arc probably 
dying out, but they probably die extremely hard and they are not peculiar to 
India* Another point which affects all ages returned at the census is the ^ mm 

common, if not general, in India of reckoning age from the time of cont ^ 

and not from that of birth, while yet another element of inaccuracy is to be found 
in curious methods of reckoning periods of time ; thus a common metliod in the 
Assam hills is to reckon by harvests. A child born in September would have liis 
age stated in November as one year and in the following November as two years 
old, a form of reckoning which is also applied to events so that an event which took 
place just ov'er a yt^ar previously 'would be said to have been taken place two yeao^ 
ago on the grountl that two harvests had intervened. The error arising from a 
M22GC fi 
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CHAPTER IV. AGE. 

practice of this kind would be insignificant when applied to mature years, were 
it not for the fact tliat later on the computation is made not by harvests but by the 
harvesting of C(pmicular plot ; a man will remember that within his knowledge 
such and such j)lots have been harvested so many times and that the normal cycle of 
cultivation is, say, seven years (reference is of course not to permanently cultivated 
but periodically cultivated jhum lands) ; tliis will give a fair approximation to 
bis real age, provided the cycle of cultivation remains at seven years. There 
IS no certainty, however, that it may not have been 20 years and been gradually 
reduced with the result that it very much distorts the return of age given. 

It is possible that deliberate misstatements of age could be reduced if the 
persons enumerated could be made to appreciate the fact that their names are 
eliminated from the returns at the first stage of compilation and that their indivi- 
dual ages are merged into groups. Such confidence, however, is at present want’ 
ing, nor was the legislative protection given to the privacy of returns enougli to 
pnivent attempts being made to use census schedules as evidence of age in courts 
of law, and as long as there is that possibility the necessary confidence is certain 
to be absent. 

Ignorance is, however, the principal reason for the inaccuracy of the age 
returne, and the Census Superintendent of Central India may hero be quoted 

“ The Hindus have the custom of casting horoscopes bat they are never produced before 
the enurperator. A horoscope may not often show the true age. It is easily recast to suit 
one’s heeds especially of a matrimonial nature and at thnes it is re-edited when lowering of age 

is required while seeking Government service The vast majority are 

bothdndifferent and ignorant towards the question. Ignorance is natural in a population which 
is illiterate and which never keeps any document. Indifference arises from the outlook on life. 

The average man or woman in India matirres early and is short-lived. Life presses heavily 
on them and fatalism overpowers them. Childhood, adolescence, ' middle Ufe and okl age, 
are #ell-marked stages in life and the Hindu social system has laid down conduct of life and 
has prescribed rules for the observance of customs and practices. It matters not if the precise 
ago IS not known. Ajjart from any question of reticence, the villager wdQ stare at w'hat he 
deems nn irrelevant enquiry when you ask him to state his age \ wiil hesitate ; will sometimes 
ask * Is it my age \ ' and when pressed will return some absurd answer especially if he is o%er 
4h or 5U. So the age recorded in the Census is the one guessed either by the eiiumcrateel or the 
en\imerntor. If our enumerator is somewhat conscientious he would ask a person when lie 
took to the plough or how^ old he was when the great famine of 1899 broke out. He may in 
such cases approach to a nearer approximation. By far the heaviest burden that falls on the 
enumerator is to guess the age of practically everyone in his block. In the tribal areas, it is a 
matter of great difficulty to make the tribes return any age at all for many of them arc Jiot 
used to eouiiting. A local event sneh as a Haja’s marriage or installation was usually a 
eerviccalile guide to the enumerator in fixing the age according to his judgment.’^ 

The Madrajs Census Superintendent writes of — 

The peculiarly practical and realist outlook on life of the average Indian, who yet is 
often thought to be impractical and visionary. After all, years are a mere convenience for 
reckoning ; to exalt them into an absolute standard as is done in western countries, is to give 
til cm an undue importance. Capacity is what matters. Thus to the Indian our application 
of agedimits to govern retirement and general insistence on birth certificates seem probably 
to show a defective and — to use a popular word in India— bureaucratic attitude towards life.” 

70 . Again, the age returns of paat censuses have made it quite clear that adult 
Indiajns have a very marked preference for certain particular digits. This was 
ciTcctively demonstrated by the Actuary to the Government of India in his Ktqxji t 
oji the 1921 census, the preference taking the following order : — 0, 5, 2, 8, 4, 
and then the odd numbers 3, 7, 1, 9. With reference to this the Actuary ivrotc as 
follows : — 

“ The method of grouping ages previously adopted, namely, the method by which thi" 
nximbers living at ages wliioh are multiples of 5 were always treated aa the youngest in each 
group, and with ages stated as age last birthday, produced lees accurate residts than would . ... 

be obtained by any other method for which the smallest semblance of justification 
advanced ”. 

As an illustration of the effect on the age returns of this preference for certain 
digit-s the accompanying histogram has been compiled on the actual age returns 
in 1931 of 100,000 of each sex from Madras ITesidency. A glance is enough to 
phoTv that such returns cannot possibly represent tho real age distrihution of the 
popiilatioii. 
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71 . In view of tliia critic ism on the Indian Census practice of throwing all ages 
retnmed into quinary groups beginning with the digits 0 or 5, it was decided not ^roupi. 
o nly to Tetnmed as ' age at the nearest birthday’ instead of as the niimbor 

of^^I&scoSq®®! j but to recast the system of obtmning the quinary groups 
in the way reconmiendecl by the Actuary. The method which lie recommended^ 
and which has been followed at this census, 'was to group the ages from 4 u3>^vaTd3 
into alternate groups of three and seven. Thus the years 4, 5 and 6 form tho first 
ternary gproup which is followed by a septenary group of the years 7-13. In this 
way the favourite digit ^0’ forms the centre of one group, the nejct favourite 
digit * 5 ’j the centre of the other. The actual hinita of age corresponding to tliese 
two groups, assuming that the returns are perfectly correct, would be 3j to 6j 
yeare in the first case and 6^ to 13^ years in the second case. The alternate ternary 
and eeptenary groups thus obtained were formed into quinaiy groups by a process 
of QOPminizig their ^Ivcs, so that the group 10-15 years was obtained by combi mug 
half the gronp 7^13 with half the group 14-1 6,- wldle the group 15-20 was fori nod 
from the remaining half of those aged 14-10 plus half of those aged 17-23. The 
single year groups below the ages of five years were formed by splitting up group 
4-6 into six parts, two of whicli went to compose the group 5-10, three of wliicli 
remained to represent the group 4-5, and one of which went to supplement half the 
number of those whose age to the nearest birthday was returned as three years to 
make the gyoup 3-4. The group 0-1 vvas composed of those whose age was re- 
turned as nil plus half those whose nearest birthday was given as one year. The 
result has been to ^ve a series of age groups undoubtedly' very much more accurate 
in their representation of the actual ages of the general population than could have 
been obtained by following the old method. It should be made clear, of course, that 
this method of quinary grouping is not a substitute for the return of ages by auuual 
integers, which can be examined and smoothed by any one interested] in so 
doing. The method of sorting followed at tins as at previous censuses nec^essi- 
tates, for purposes of speed and economy, a direct sort into groups instead of a sort 
by single years and return accordingly. The alternative therefore to a smt into 
alternate ternary and septenary groups, subsequently to be smoothed into the 
usual quinary groups, was not a sort into single years but a sort direct into quiiuiry 
groups beginning with 5 and ending with 0, or vice versa^ with all the inaccuracies 
involved by the preference for particular digits referred to above. For certain 
purposes the unsmoothed ternary and septenary groups have been retained as 
■will appear in the general body of the tables and as will be indicated later in this 
report. It will be clear of course that there is this additional difference between 
tlie two sets of groups. The ternary and septenary groups are in terms of age to 
the nearest birthday, so that theoretically the groups arc divided not at the year 
of completed age but at the semester before and after. Thus group 7-13 shoukl 
include all persons who have completed six years and six montlis and who have not 
actually completed thirteen years and six months, whereas the quinquennial groups 
represent a division by years actually completed, so that group 10-15 should include 
all who have actually reached their 10th birthday and Jiave failed actually to ^e^lch 
their fifteenth, though it be but by hours. 

The Actuary recommended a further adjustment to rectify the continiKius 
decrement caused by death in the numbers living in tho successive age periods of 
the population, since the method of distributing equal halves of the ternary and 
septenary groups into quinary groups involved a small error from this course. 

To rectify this error he recommended a transfer, from each group to tluj next 
younger, of the nurnber in the older group multiplied by the mean of the rates of 
mortality applicable to the youngest and oldest ages respectively in the gr<nip. 

These transfer.s, based on the rates of mortality for All-India Males deduced by the 
Actuary from the 1921 Census returns, involve the following transfers 
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These adjustments were not made in any of the provincial returns and have not 
been made in the age returns as shown in Table VII in Part II of this Report. 

becu Worked out for All Religions for all India and the 
in Siil^sidiury Tnbh‘ T to this chapter. The other subsi- 
diary tabkis in wJiicli all India figuios of age by religion are involved have also 
been based on the unadjusted quinary groups, and the same procedure has‘l>een 
followed in the case of the tables in which civil condition is involved. In any 
case the adjustment to be made for the (jontinuons decrement in successive 
^e periods is so small that for all practical purposes it can be ignored^ and 
in point of fact Mr. Vaidyanathan w'ho examines the 1931 age retiims in the 
annexure to this chapter prefers a different adjustment to that of Mr. IMeikle. 

72 - Clearly the smoother quinquennial age groups of 1931 are not strictly 
comparable to those of previous censuses which are unevenly weighted by prefer- 
ential digits. This bias however does not affect the decennial groujj in which 
all the series of digits appear, and the comparison with previous censuses has there- 
fore been made by decennial periods. The table below shows the age disttibu- 
tion of 10,000 males and females of the Indian population by H)-yearly age groups 
for the 5 decades 1S9J — 1931 adjusted for mortality like Subsidiary Table I. 
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Fe]U&lo<o. 
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Males. 
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0—10 
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2,710 
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2,721 

2*837 

2*023 

10—20 . * 

2.080 
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i.s»a 

2.00 

1,823 
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1,974 
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20—30 
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1,718 

t.839 

1,000 

1,787 

1,078 

1*801 

3(K-40 . . 

1,431 
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1.451 

l,39i 

1*457 
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019 
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The decennium 1881-91, which was like that of 1921-31 free from any marked 
catastrophes, showed what may be taken as a normal increase of 9^0%. This 
percentage has been exceeded by the increase during the past decade, but only 
by 1 ■ 0%. The intervening three decades were much below normal by these stan- 
dards, but it is possible that in India a decade free from any disturbing catastrophe 
in the way of famine, pestilence or epidemic i.s ratlxer the exception than the rule. 
The accompanying diagrams compare the age groups by sex in 1931 and 1921 
and also , the quinquennial age groups in Northern Ireland in 1926. The following 
changes in the age constitution of India are to be noticed : (0 The increase in children 
under five years old ; this reduces the mean age, though the consequent reduction 

does not indicate any curtailment of longe- 
vity. This increase is directly attributable to 
the prosperity of the decade since 1921 : (if) 
the low numbers in group 6-10 ; this pre- 
sumably results from tlie after effex^ts of tlie 
inffuen^a epidemic at the end of the last decade, though in point of fai:t the first 
half of the decade under review was more prosperous than the last half : (m) the 

increase in females in age groups 10-30 ; 
this sliould' theoretically lead to an in- 
creased number of births in the next decade, 
just as the decrease in the 6-iO ycat^s grown 
should involve a corresponding reda™<fff 
of births in the decade ^ter that : (lu) the 
decrease in the oldest group, where those 
aged 70 atid over have decreased by nearly 
a million ; this is probably again trace- 
able to the after effects of the influenjEa 
epidemic, which is to be very clearly traced 
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also ill the following table in th© figures of those aged 40 to 60 in 1921 : — 

Age group® 1001 to 1931 (J891 ™ 100.<KN)J. 


' 1001. 


1911. 


Age gtoup. 

Popula- 

tioD. 

group. 

aio 

Popular 

tion. 

100,000 

0-10 

100*000 

10-20 

76*300 

10-20 

72,000 

20-30 

67,300 

20-30 

94,600 

30-40 

83,000 

30-40 

84*400 

40-60 

62,250 

40-60 

72,000 

50^00 

46*400 

60-60 

60 aod over 

88.060 

00 ftnd over 

68,000 


J931. 


1031, 


Age group. 
0-10 


Fopul^ 

tlOQ. 

100*000 

72*SOO 

08,200 

54*0oO 

58,300 

38,750 

40*000 


Age group. 


10^20 
20^30 
30-40 
4fr60 
50-60 
60 and over 


Fopuln- 

tiuQ, 

73,21 VO 
61, son 
30*6 W I 
36,350 
28,600 


Provluce or State, 


Percentage of population 
Hgud 

t — ' ■ 

0—15 16 — 60 50 years 
years, years, and over. 


The table above is designed to ilkietrate the decrement from census to census of 
.iny particular ten years age group. Thus group 0- 1 0 in 1 891 becomes group 10-20 in 
1901, 20-30 in 1 91 1 * 30^0 in i 921 and 40-50 in 1 931 * The table ia therefore composed 
to illustrate the decennial decrease in an unit of 100,000 persona starting whenever 
possible from 1891. The 1931 figure for age group 0-10, based on the 1921 figure 
tor 0-10=100,000, would be 114,000, indicating the great increase in the number 
of children found at this census. The age groups 10-20 of 1921 and 20-30 of 1931 
represent of course an impossibility as the apparent increase, where there should be a 
decrease on account of mortality, cannot be accounted for except by misstatements 
of age in 1921 or in 1931. 

73. According to Sundbkrg a normal population has about one half of its total dUfributli 

between the ages of 15 and 50, and the 
profvortioii of those above that age group 
to those below it indicates whether the 
population is increasing, stationary or de- 
creasing. The youngest of the three pojvu 
lation groups must be double the eldest if 
the population is to continue to grow, 

Just short of that point it may be stationary, 
hut if the elder continue to exceed the 
younger the population must be re- 
gressive. In the marginal tables, the f>o|)U' 
lations of the different provinces and of 
different religions are shown arranged in 
order of progress! vencss as deto mined 
from the 1931 census returns and 
it will be seen that all of them are 
clearly progressive according to Sundbitig's 
classification, except that of the Parsia 
which must be regarded as stationary, 
though it is passible, as pointed out below 
that Siindbarg’s categories need readjust- 
ment before they can be satisfactorily 
applied to Indian conditions. The projior- 
tions of children to adults are also shown 
in subs i diary table TV at the end of tlds 
chapter with the figures of several i:cnsuses 
compared. In 1921 the Census Commis- 
sioner pointed out that the appartmt rise 
in the ratio of children to adults was not 
an indication of increased fertility during 
the decade 1911-21, but was due to a ... 
depletion of the adult categories by 
fluenza epidemic. In the 1931 figures the 
effects of this depletion are still to be seen 
in the fall of the older age categories with 
regard to the reproductive ages. On the 
other iiand the proportion of children 
hae still further increased and this time it is clearly due to increased propagation 
during the yeai's of prosperity If the total poijulation aged 15 to 50 be taken as 
M22CC 
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100, those aged 50 and over wore 23 in 1921 and have faflen to lf> in 1931, whereas 
those aged 0 to 1 5 have risen fr<mi 78 ■ g to 79 ■ 1. In 189 1 aff er a similar decade of pro- 

spcTjty and intirease the corres}jond- 

]Tig hgnres \vi‘ic likewise 79 for tlK>se 
aged O to 15, and 22 for those ^^ged 50 
and over, whereas after the following 
decade, which had siiffere(l niueli 
from famine, the corresponding iigui*e 
for those over 50 was still 22 lull for 
those from 0 — 16 only 78, I'hc dia- 
grams accompanying tlih^ rlmpter 
show the distribution of 20,U0f) 
sex by age groups giving for comparative purposes the corresponding 

distribution by age groups in 
I^orthern Ireland. As an indica- 
tion of comjjarative fertility the 
proportion borne by cbtidren 
0 — 10 to married females of 
15-^0 nmy be examined tuid the 
marginal table gives figures for some 
communities. Similarly the }>ro- 
portion of persons aged sixty and 
over to those, aged 16 to 40 is an 
indication of comparative longevity. 

Comparison suggests that fertility 
and longevity, though not quite 
in inverse ratio, approach such a 
position. In the case of Anglo- 
Indians the only age group.s avail- 
able necessitate the use of slightly 
different ages. The results in their 
case may be compared with the 
others as approximately equivalent. 

In the case of castes quinquennial 
age groups are not available and 
O — -6 is used for 0—10, 17- 43 for 
15- — 40. It may be observed that 
the castes which head the list in the 
marginal table all practise adult 
marriage. The low point at which 
the mean ligc falls rather suggests 
that for India the tliree agc-grtuips 
of Sundbarg might need nuidifi^^a- 
tion, and that 15 and 50 yeai’s arc 
a little too old at which to start the 
second and third age groups re- 
spectively. This was in fact pointed 
out by Sir Kdw’'ard frait in 1011, aiul 
he took as hts standard for crmipHiri- 
son the numbers aged 0--d0. 1 5- -40 
and 80 and o^ er, thus omit ring llie 
jKipiilation fi^cnn 10 to 15 aji<i fifjm 
40 tiO. It H'ould perhaps he nuc’c 
satisfactory to take the total poj!ii 
latioir into account dividinp il into 
0 — J3|^, 1 3-1 to 45 and 45 and over., ... 
a method which would give in jf^lpstldar.COm 
the following result : — 
to 43|, 167,523,422, aTid 431 and ovi^r, 
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F. 
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1 17,616 
3.054,425 
375.279 
1.153.892 
340.204 
1.45:1.941 
262,1,74 
3.095.937 
977.6413 


No* nt efadd- 
ma 0- — -6 to 
each married 


J 40 
1-44 
1 33 
133 
1-32 
1 31 
1 27 
I 37 
1 22 
1 19 
1 17 
116 
1-16 
1 14 
1^13 
Ml 
1-09 


0—13^, 128,465,421 persons, ia| 


53,770,475 ; stated in percentages the corresponding figures are 37, 48 and 15. 

74* The mean age in England and Wales in I92J was 30-8 and t hat in Noi+hern 
Ireland in 1928 was the same, wliereas that of India is tmly 23 02 and 
it would seem that the expectation of life at 24 years is under 25 years except in 


Mean 

Are* 
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expectiition of life in rndi« at the age of five waa quoted as 35 years. Ketorning to 
the 1901 actuarial report it appears that Burma was better off in this respect as the 
expectation of life at from 3 to 6 years of age exceeded 42 years for males and at 
^om 3 to 5 years exceeded 43 for females. The infant mortality rate obtained 
from the same tables is only 23 per cent, in Burma as against almost 30 jier cent, in 
most of India, The mean ages by sex for the different provinces and states and for 
religions arc : — 

AUKotigioOB, Hindu. Jain, Tribftl, Cbiktian, Mutdiib. 

l^ovjnoe or Stitta, Males. FomaLoa. Females. Males. Femalea. Maloa. FemtUea. Maloa. Fismale* 


2 


India 

Ajmer -MerwanL 23 -B 

and Nico- 27 - B 
bar Tn^Undfl^ 


a 

22^8 
23-5 
21 S 


4 

23-7 


5 

23-3 
23 a 


24-3 
25 B 


7 

24-5 

28^1 


21 ’8 

22- 1 


2 

21^5 
22- B 


10 

22*6 

23-1 


11 

22-0 

3l*& 


12 

22-4 

230 


13 

21-6 
22- a 


Aaetain 

2:2-7 

21 0 23-0 

22-2 * 

m. 

23*2 

22-5 

* 

* 

22-0 

20- 1 

BHluchibl&ix 

23-2 

200 » 

* * 

* 

* 

« 

4- 

4 

* 

* 

Bengal . . 

23-3 

21-7 * 

* * 

• 

22*0 

20*9 

m 

4 


* 

Bthax and Orissa 

230 

23-0 23-4 

24-0 * 

« 

21-4 

24*7 

21-1 

21-3 

22-0 

23 0 

Bombay . . 

23’4 

22-S • 

* 24-0 

23-7 

* 

* 

* 

• 

* 

• 

Burma ♦ , 

24’ 3 

23-0 • 

* • 

• 

• 

• 

* 

4 

* 

« 

Centra] Pmvinee^ 

23*7 

238 24-2 

24-3 25-0 

2S-0 

28*1 

23-2 

22- 0 

21*7 

24-2 

23*3 

and Berar. 

Coof g , . 

260 

23-2 * 









I>elbi . . 

24*4 

22-2 24-4 

22-4 * 

* 

* 

* 

23*0 

23-2 

24*4 

21-8 

Madras . . 

24-4 

24-3 24*6 

24’ 4 27*3 

27*3 

23*4 

23-4 

23-0 

23-4 

23-1 

230 

Noj th-'Wtet Frtm- 

22 (it 

2i-8t 24-0 

21-9 • 

* 

* 

* 

« 

« 

23*2 

22*6 

tiiir Province, 

Punjab 

24*3 

23-1 24-7 

23*4 • 

* 

*■ 

* 

22*9 

21-5 

23-8 

22*7 

Affenct/y 

Umted l^rov i neew 

24 o 

24*5 24- It 

24-3t • 

* 

m 

* 

* 

* 

23*8 

2^1*3 

of orul 

Oiiidh (Britiab 

Territory). 

Baroda Btato 

23-7 

23 0 23-7 

23*0 25-2 

35-8 

22-6 

20*8 

* 

m 

24*0 

23*9 

Cen'tral liuli*. Agen- 

23-3 

23*2 23-3 

23*3 20*1 

26-7 

21*4 

20 -& 

• 

* 

24*3 

23*4 

cy. 

Cwalior .State 

23-4 

23*2 24*4 

24-2 200 

23*7 

* 

* 

20- 1 

24*7 

24-2 

23-2 

Hyderabad State 

23*6. 

22’ 0 * 

* * 

* 

• 

a 

* 

4 

2:J0 

22’ 9 

ifammu and Kash- 

23 8 

23-1 20-0 

25*2 * 

* 


* 

* 

* 

23-5 

22-5 

mir ^tnte. 

Cdiuliin Sb-vto 

33-7 

24 1 23-0 

24 0 24-0 

21-5 

* 

* 

^*3 

23-3 

23*0 

22-6 

Travaiieoio J^tato . . 

23*0 

22-8 23-3 

23-3 • 

♦ 

* 

* 

22 e 

22*2 

22*2 

21*6 


26’ 1 

24 4 2i-7 

23 * 8 26* 6 

24<0 

22*7 

21-7 

24-6 

23-7 

23*9 

21-9 

Raj pu Lana Agency 

23-5 

23 ■ 4 23 * 0 

23*5 24*8 

2,=3-8 

20*4 

20-3 

2:1*4 

21*4 

23*5 

22*7 


Sikkim Stite 
AVeat4:rn liiflia 


2;i-0 
22 8 


22’ 8 
22 -a 


StaWA Ageoey. 

XoTic.- -Ttio figures rtgainift tlm roapeotiire rn>vinQoa inclnrle atitLcbed Statas^ except in, |tha fiasu of MadrsH 
wbicL exciiidcfl Oockiu anel Trav>j.nuor». 

* Fignro uiin’Failabte or unimportant. 

t CalculitierJ on onumuraU'd population only . 

t llmliuituiic Kiu^ine ^ *■ * 

BKpwuiiiion «i 75 . Acuonlini? to tlie 1001 investigation tlio expectation of life in India is 

III*. sli‘ditlv Hrentcr at birth for females than for males but thereafter is iipprociabiy 

leb^ uiiril tlie age of 20 veara, when females may again expect a longer hf<T*M|Setldar.COm 

tnivlcs of the si'iino age, and thereafter their expectation of life is 

throughout. The inference is that the female infant has greater vitality at birtn, 

but is more likely to succumb first on account of the greater tendency m incua to 

neglect girls in favour of boys and secondly on account of the risks of eMly marriage. 

The actuarial examination in 1911 however gave, with less probability > * 

better (expectation of life for females at all ages up to 80 when the expectations 
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were equalised, tlie male expr^etatjon goiiig very slightly ahead at. 84 years. At the 
same time the 1911 exaniiimtion gave a slightly decreased expectation of life for 

compared with that of 1901, while t he 1901 expectations 
repeated there weri‘ not quite so higli as tliose of 1891. No rates at all were worked 
out from the census returns of 1921, as the actuary considered that their interest 
would he purely academic, and that the returns were not re^asonably dependable. 

It would therefore be imwiee to attach too much importance to the life tables of 
previous decades. The constant figure for the mean age at this census as com- 
pared with previous ones and in conjunction with the consistency of the decennial 
age groups suggests that the expectation of life has not much altered since 1891, 
though until the report of the actuary on the 1931 age returns is available it hi not 
possible to say for certain*. Such a report is under preparation at the time of writing 
and will be toind in the annexuro which follows this cbaj>ter. As regards Indian 
mortality rates generally, it is to be inferred from two articles pubhEhed in the 
Javrnal of the Instittete of Acluanes in July 1929 that the mortality rate riaes to 
maximum at about 55, though in other respecta following a similar ftouiso to that 
of the United Kingdom. It also appears that of Indians who insura their livoa 
Hindu mortality is slightly higher than tliat of other groups, Parsia oxperiet icing 
*6C of Hindu mortality, European *75, Anglo-Indian *79 and Muslim* *92, though 
this last figure must be accepted with reserve, no. owing to thoir objeotion to in* 
fiurance on religious grounds very few Muslima insure their lives at all. The 
age distribution of the population in 1931 as compared with 1921 will bo found 
presented for India as a whole and for main communities in Subsidiary 
Tables I and II at the end of iliis chapter. A recurrent feature of the Indian age 
returns is the dip in the curve (u. inf. para. 81} at the age group of 15 — 20. 

Tills feature, which is much the same in both sexes, is usually aacrib<wl to 
more or less intentional misstatement of the ages of both sexes in their ' teens 
It is just possible that this dip in the 1931 curve is the result in part of the dejilction, 
by the infiuenza epidemic of t he end of the last decade, of females of the rc]>iocliiC' 
tive ages. It is however pointed out by the Census Superintendent for Cenfral 
India that there is a general tciidency to lower tlie age of boys for whom iniit.ri- 
monial arrangement s ^ire being made ; allusion to the prevailing misstatcmtnit of 
the age of girls has already been made, while in regard to boys the Suxierinteu^ient 
cif (Census Operations for Madras may again be quoted : — 

** The Indian outlook on age as remarked, miicli more fiinctioTial and the advent of so 
pronounced a vital phenomenon as puberty exercises probably a considerable influence on age 
rctuma. If it has arrived the tendency will be to attribute defuiitcly mature years ■ if it has not 
the tendency may be to diminish the actual tale of years duo. Much of this is of courac conjec- 
tural but the actual age return curves dealt with already do show peculiar aggregations at ages 
between 10 and 15 and after 20 

Tlio difference in the ngc. gr oups of those who live i]i towns may be infened by 
referring to paras. 43 and 48 in chapter TI above. 

76. The vital statistics of India, are well known to be defective. Tliey Jixe 
compiled from records maintained locally by moans which vary in diSerent pJO- ^**™”^* 
vdnees, but generally they are kept up by the reports of village officials in rural 
areas and by municipalities in urban. In the latter case their accuracy will na- 
turally depend on the amount of interest taken in the matter by the urban author- 
ities. This is not great, and even the rural returns are probably more aecurfite 
on the whole. In them liowever, the reporting of the occurrence of birth.s and 
deaths is often a troublesome duty which the village headman or chaulddar is apt 
to neglect. Obviously in the case of births he is likely to wait and see whether a 
child will live and so save himself in many cases the nectjssity of making a second re- 
port for its death, while he no doubt hesitates to report deaths which would give any 
excuse for the unwelcome visits of unduly suspicious, police officers. Taken on the 
whole the defect in vital statistics is probably to be estimated at about 20 per centaalpatidar.COm 
though it is much higher at its maximum. For example in Mysore State the defi- 
ciency is put at 50 per cent, or even more. The returns from which birth and 
mortality rates are deduced, and the figures given in the subsidiary tables to this 

• Thcyspiwtation of life as dedmeod tli<' Actuary from the 1931 ruturns shows aii fixpoqtatioii at birth of 

years for foniale* and 26- &1 for male^ i al. Ih* ngea of 4 and 5 yourjj, reBpectively. the exiiectitiou iu at Hs 

best, it is 3B-7S for femalL'S and 38 -OB for males. Attoatioin is dntwu to tbo superior expectation enjoyed by 
juaJes. Tbc flgmes are for India uy a whole. 

M22Ca 
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laf antUfl And 

PWVpfHl 

BiAnallty, 


chaj>ter and to chapter 1, can therefore be only accepted subject to reservation. 
Thev are however probably reliable enough, as indications of the general trend of 
pbth and death rates, even though the gross figures tbcniselves are understated 
r6aj:^TO^|Blii^0lions, and in Madras Province tlierctvirns are accurate enough to UaA^e 
made it possihle for the departnient of Public Health to prognosticate the result 
of the 1931 Census with an ciror (on the excess side) of not more than 2 per cent» 
Bengal and the United Provinces, in tlmt order, axe believed to be the next 
most accurate in respect of their returns, although the Census Sut)i^rinfend<?nt 
of the latter province estimates the percentage of error in the record of births as 
15 per cent, and in that of deatlis as 22 per cent. In Assam the Census Huperinton- 
dent coneidera that at least one third of vital occnrTences go unreported and 
that with reference only to the areas in which vital statistics are tlieorcticallv 
maintained. 

77. The question of population and age neoeasarily involves some reference to the 
Question of infant n\artality — that is to the number of infants, }jerimneboru, wlic>die 
duri ng the first year o f li f e. T he infant mortality r ate h as long been notorio usly high 
in India as eompared with most countries in the west of Europe, but is not nearly so 
high as that, for instance, of Chile, and from 1910- 1925 was comparable witli that of 
Hungary, while it was considerably lower than that of the Straits Settlements. The 
rate’ of infant mortality in India during the decade under review shows an appre- 
ciable reduction on the rate of the previous decade even if allowance be made for the 
heavy mortality of the influenza years. The marginal table shows the infant mor- 
tality rates for the two decades in so far 
as the figures are ’ available, as 1930 ' is 
latest year for which India figures have been 
obtained by the Public Health Commissioner. 
The diagram at the end of this chapter, deri v- 
ccl fiomhis Report for 1930, gives an indica- 
tion of the respective conditions of diOeient 
provinces in the matter of infantile niorta- 
iity, a curious feature being the hitrh rate 
consistently prevailing in Coorg. which, as 
a rural province eomparatively free from 
purdith, practising post- puberty muiTiage 
arid situated at a high altitude, might be 
presumed to have a low infant death i ate ; 


Britiflh moftalitj rntapfrr 1,000 

birtbe. 


Year. 

Infant mor- 
t&Uty rated 
per'Hjyy 
live birth 1 ?. 

Y^ear. 

Infant mor- 
tality ratue 
por 1,000 
live birth a. 

1911 . . 

204-93 

1921 . . 

197 0 

1912 . . 

201 -as 

1922 . . 

175-00 

1913 .. 

19* 01 

i923 . . 

- 60 

1914 . . 

Sll-BH 

1924 . . 

IBS- 00 

1916 .. 

201 -99 

1925 . . 

174-40 

101(5 . . 

292-34 

1920 . . 

189-04 

1911 . . 

aorj- LO 

1927 , . 

166-93 

101 B .. 

200*90 

n*2B . . 

172-04 

1919 . . 

224-40 

1929 . . 

178-39 

1920 . - 

194-90 

1939 . . 

1B0*83 


the graphs ilLustratin 
of. India and of some of the Province.^ were also prepare! 
and are rej^roduced lici c witli bis permission. It is in towns that the highest infantile 
mortality is found and the mar gimd table shows ^ ^ 


; the infant ntoi tality 
by Colonel Husscll 


City. 


lulantllii mortulity rates por l,t>0O liVB.birtLa during 


Bombay 

Calcutta 

MaJra.-* 

Xtaipf^oon 

Lucknow 

Lahoro 

X(i(gpiir 

Delhi 


1026. 

1026. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

3S7 

255 

3L0 

314 

.301 

298 

320 

372 

340 

21(1 

269 , 

208 

270 

282 

240 

239 

259 

240 

3j'>2 

320 

294 

341 

321 

E78 

200 

287 

2M 

301 

269 

329 

222 

241 

SOI 

204 

214 

IS7 

25B 

302 

2&4 

299 

291 

279 

183 

238 

201 

210 

259 

199 


the rates from 1925 to 1929 
for Presidency Towns and 
certain provincial capitals. 

The causes of infantile 
mortality as analysed by 
the Executive Health Offi- 
cer for Boinhay fi-om time 
to time show that by far 
the greater 1 1 u mber a r< ^ 
due to infantile debility and 
'malformation including premature birth, respiratory diseases coming next, then 
cojivulsions, and then diarrhoea and enteritis. A special enquiry was made in 
Bombay in 1930 as to the infant mortality rates among working and non- working 
mothers, the results of which are conveniently summarized in Mr. Sorley^s report 
on- the cities of Bombay 

The enquiry covered 2,053 cases. Of these 39 ‘ 2 per cent, were working mothers and G9' 8 
per cent, non-working mothers ; 91 -48 per cent, were Hindus, 3 '80 Muslima and 4’ 72 bBflipatidar.COITI 
Christian ; and 75 per cent, of the workers were textile workers. The average number of live 
biKhsper working mother in all areas was 2 '85 and per non-working mother was 2' 75. In 
Nnigai^ a sanitary area, the figures were 2' 91 and 2*78 respectively. As regards still births in 
proportion to live births the figures were, for all areas, working mothers 34 per cent, and for non- 
working mothers 33 per cent. ; and for Naigaum the fignres were 31 per cent, and 27 per cent, 
respectively. It will be obvious that the working class mothers have mors children and more 
stillbirths than non working mothers, and that the Naigaum figures ars better than the gensTal 
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curious. The greater prolificness of working class mothers seems to be 
due to their better ^onomic condition which leads to their having more and better food than the 
non-working mothers. But the unfavourable figures for still births amongst working mothers 
seem to suggest that industrial labour, while not interfering with the conception of children 
has had effect on child bearing itself, it is by no means unlikely that working mothers work 
too late before and too soon after child-birth and so are liable to certain influences which do not 
affect non-working mothers. The table below shows the infant mortality by age groups : — 


•• ' Ago at death. 



Rate of infant mortality per 1,000 live-binha. 




■ A. 






Working 

Non-working 

All mothers. 




mothers. 

mothers. 


Under 1 day 



8 

8 

8 

1 day and under 7 days 



26 

38 

33 

7 days and under 1 month 



26 

23 

24 

1 month and under d months 



21 

22 

21 

3 months and under 6 months 



22 

27 

25 

0 months to 1 year 



09 

86 

91 

Total under 1 year 

. . 

202 

203 

202 


The rate of mortality among infants under six months is greater in the case of non-working 
mothers than for working mothers, the actual figures being 118 as against 103 **. 

In Calcutta the three principal causes of infant mortality are returned as 
congenital debility, premature birth and tetanus neonatorum^ syphilis being largely 
responsible for the second of these. The infantile mortality in Baroda State is said 
to i)e chiefly caused by “ child marriage, faulty feeding, contamination of the milk 
supply, ignorant management of children, frequency of motherhood and insanitary 
conditions In Calcutta a high rate of infantile mortality among Muslims is re- 
ported to be a constant feature of the vital statistics and this is to be ascribed in the 
main to the strict purdah observed even among the poorest Muslims living in bastis, 
where all health visitors report that they meet with most opposition to healthy inno- 
vations. The above read again with the Bombay figures suggests that immature 
maternity, puidah and primitive obstetrics are probably still principally responsible 
for the high rate of mortality among Indian infants and an otherwise somewhat 
8(‘vero critic of the 1911 census report admitted early marriage as a prime cause 
of the low ratio of females to males and predicted a continued fall of that ratio at 
the next census and until this cause should be removed. This point of view is sup- 
ported by what is known of maternity mortality. Obviously the causes of death in 
child-birth are likely to bear an immediate relation to those of death in the first 
year of life, and an investigation made in Madras into causes of maternal mortality 
in 7.324 cases in four cities led to the following conclusions (among others) >:r- 

In 6% of confinements the mother was under the age of 15. 

In 3% of confinements instrumental delivery or other surgical inter- 
ference was required. 

The maternal mortality is at its maximum in the earliest ages, being highest ‘ 
in the first confinement, and the earlier the age of the mother the 
greater the risk of her death. 

More than 60% of puerperal deaths were due to sepsis or septicaemia. 

Economic conditions had no bearing on maternal mortality ; they seemed 
almost to have an inverse relationship to neo-natal mortality. 

The incidence of neo-natal mortality was greatest in the case of first births* 
and when the mother was under 20 years of age. 

Only about one third of confinements received skilled medical aid. 

In a written statement made to the Age of Consent Committee the Assistant Direc- 
tor of Public Health observed that proportionate to the high inaternal and chi^d. 
mortality “ there is a vast number of invalids or physical wrecks among the sur- 
vivals ’“'j and even in Travancore State, more advanced in this respect, perhaps, than 
any part of India except the adjoining state of Cochin, the Census Commissioner of 
the State is able to pronounce that — 

The highest female mortality, which exceeds that of males by 60 to 61 per 1,000 occurs iu 
the age-peried 15 — 30, and must certainly be attributed to the early marriage of girls and the 
consequent prqmature maternity. Death of young mothers at child-birth is not an uncommon 
occurrence, but more common than this, however, is the death of women in the later period of 
maturity, say, between the years of 20 and^O, brought on by the physical exhaustion, the nervous 
break-down and other ailments, which are the aftermath of premature child-bearing.” 
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90 CHAPTER rV. ^AOE. 

The Age of Consent Committed -pointed out that the law as to the ago of consent 
was ** practically unknown throughout the country. A knowledge of it was con- 
fined to judges, lawyers and. a few educated men (Report p. 18, §. 38). The com- 
r63lp3ti^0Ct^£nio j)ointed out that early marriage is normally followed hy early consumma- 
tion and in consequence by early maternity. “ Consummation soon after j)uberty 
they say {Report pp. 97, 98 § 220^228)» “ is almost universal among classes which 

practise early marriage Smriti texts are invoked to prove the 

need,, of consummation soon after puberty — preferably within 16 days of the fu-st 
menses Again (page 67, § 169) “ it is admitted on all hands that the prac- 
tice of early marriage is wridely prevalent throughout Bengal It is also 

established that .... pre-puberty consummations are common and that violations 
of the Lawvof Consent occur in many cases One witness states {Evidence, IV, 
page 510) that “cases are not uncommon in which girls bring forth six or seven 
dj^ldrcn before they attain their eighteenth year Yet the consequences of early 
i&ternity are clear enough. The Age of Consent Conunittce compares the evil 
'^Kh that of sati in the following terms (page 102 § 232) : — “ were few and 

. far^etween In the case of eaiiy maternity the evil is \vid<‘sj>n;ad 

, so extensive as to affect the whole framework of society. After going 

through tJie ordeal, if a woman survives to the age of 30 she is in many cases an old 

woman, almost a shadow of her former self In the case of sati llic? utter 

hidcousness of the incident .shocked th^* conscience ; in this case the familiarity of 
the evil blinds us to its ghastly results The committee concludes (page 152, 

§§ 339 and 341) that there is “ a large element of truth in the theory that fre- 
quency of birth has a very direct bearing on maternal and infantile mortality “ ; 
that “ according to the medical evidence the effect of frequency of births at short 
intervals is far more disastrous when maternity starts at an early age ”, and that 
whalfever methods may be needed or applied, “ early consummation leading to 
early maternity ought in any event to be prohibited ”. If anyone doubt the evil 
effects of early maternity stated in such moderate language by the committee in their 
report he need only examine the volumes of evidence, much of which, in particular 
the medical evidence, it is quite impossible to read with anything approaching 
.equanimity. And the evils of early maternity are complicated and am])liftcd by the 
conditions under which child-birth takes place. These have been described among 
others by Dr. H. Suhrawardy, M.D., F.H.C.8.I., in his treati.se on “ Child W(*lfnre ”. 

They are well known and it is not })roposed to transcribe their dc.s< i i|>l ion hci<*, but 
it does seem necessary to refer to the evidence given before the Age of Consent ( Com- 
mittee as indicating that infant mortality is higher among Ilindus than among 
the other communities on account of early marriage and premat ur<‘ Ihrtlus {Em- 
dence, volume I, page 439), and that in a very large number of cases the lirst born child 
dies, some witnesses even declaring that they had never known one to survive {ibid, 

I, 414, II, 490). It is worth notice in this connection that an in\ <‘st igat ion at 
Johnstown, Pa., U. S. A. showed that still births for mothers uialer 20 y» ais of a^c 
numbered 1 1 • 1 % as compared to 4% for mothers aged 20 — 24. The n'.sult.s of early 
maternity with the consequent rapid fall in the numbers of marri(‘il women after 
the age of 25 is to be seen in the age curves of both Hindus and Mu.slims, though 
possibly in the latter case an important factor in the decrease may la* t he greater 
8trictnes.s of purdah, particulaily among the poorer class. In both these communi- 
ties the curve of female marriage reaches its peak in the group 20 to 25 and then 
drops sharply to the age group 36 — 40, after which the steepness is less pronounced. 

In the case of males the peak is reached 10 years later and the fall betwe<*n 35 and 40 
is much less marked, while in the case of Burmese the marriage curves of both sexes 
follow generally similar and less violent lines. This may be expressed otherwise in 
percentages thus : — Of the communities in which tlie greatest number of married 
women are found between the ages of 20 to 26 the total number of females in that 
age group is found to have fallen in the age group 35 — 40 in the case of Muslims to 
62*4%, and of Hindus to 63*6% as compared with a corresponding fall among 
males from the same age group to 70*8 % and 72*7% respectively. On the other 
h^nd in the case of Sikhs, while the maximum of married women also occurs in group 
20 — 26, 69% of the total number in that CTOup are still found in the group 35—40 as 
compared to 68 • 6% of males. If the Burmese be taken the comparison is 
quite even, as the maximum number of married women falls five ye®®lf^fel3r.C0m 
in the 25 — 30 group, and of the total number of femhhis in that group there are 60* 7% 
to be found in the grouj) 40 — 45, while the corresponding percentage of males is 63 ’7. 
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The total numbers in any age group may of couxae be d^^mined by factors such as 
disease or migration, but as between different sexes and different communities the 
successive ago- groups have some validity. In 1927 the mater- 
nal mtmality rate for Madras, as disclosed by a spoeial enquiry set on foot by Colonel 
A, J. H. Russell, was approximately 20 per 1,000 live births, though the %ure in the 
Public Health Commissioner’s Report shows only 5 -3', and this rate of 20 mille 
may be contrasted with the rate of 2^6 in the Ketherlands or 0-5 per mille in the 
U. S. A. The question of infantile and maternity mortality and of the measures 
taken to reduce them, will be found dealt with in the Annual Reports of the Public 
Health Commissioner with the Government of India for 1927, 1928, 1929 and in 
particular for 1930, and it is clear not only that there are a number of voluntary 
societies at work on the question of infantile mortality — such societies as the Seva 
Sadan Society^ of Poona or the Indian Red Cross Society in its Health Welfare 
activities, or the Bombay Presidency Infant Welfare Society, to name three only of 
many, but that the rate of infantile mortality has been effectively reduced since the 
census of 1921 in spite of a greatly increased population. At the same time the 
warning of the Age of ConseTit Committee as to the inadequacy of such institutions' 
quoted in a later chapter applies also in this connection. Sir J<jhn Megaw estimates 
that “100 out of every 1,000 girl wives are doomed to die in child-birth before 
tliey have ceased to have babies, and about 200,000 mothers die in giving birth to 
children every year in India’’. What is really wanted is fewer babies but 1 setter 
ones, and it is possible that (efforts should be concentrated less on infant welfare^ 
directly than on the reduction of immature maternity, on a general improvement 
in the standard of living and culture, and on the removal of the causes generally 
rather than on the treatment of the symptoms*. 



SENU/VU PRESlOtNCV ' 
UMITED PHOWIMCES - - ■ 

DELHI 

A S S A lA ~ 

BIHAR Jk OR 1-53 A 

IMADRA3 PRE.SIOE.HC'Y 
BOMBAY PRESTOSMCY '■ 
central. PROYIKCES'”- 

PUH J'AB 

N - W. P. PR OVi NCE ■ ' ‘ 

e O R M A ' - - 

COORO 

atme:r-me.r w a ha * 

BRITISH INDIA 

£/^G^AJV£> A 


INFANTILE MORTALITY PER MILLE OF BIRTHS IN 133C 

a 0 2 


UNDER ONE MONTH 



ON E TO SIK MONTHS 


SIX TO T W E LV E. MONTHS 



♦It may be add^Hl that nothing iu the vital atatiatioa or the inf out mortality rates aa ascertained by the 
Fubbo Health Department can be lound to support the atatement, -w^bich socmH, if correctly reported by . ... 

Daily Herald and the Tirnes of India^ to be a grave and quite unjusti5able exaggeration, made at Goii,eT?£i^Slp3tlCl3r.C0m 
1930 by Mrs. Tarim Sinha that 44fl infants of every 1*000 bom in India died from the effects of opium given 
th^ by their mothers. If the moat ample aDowance be made for incomplete returns the gross infantile mor- 
tality rate for India oan hardly be computed at mueh more than half the figure propounded by Mrs. Sinha 
for deaths from the effeots of opium alone* a cause which does pot even figure apecifically in the Bombay 
Health QfflWe hst. e ^ 
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98 CHAPTER IV. AGE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 




Age distribution of 

10,000 of each sex in India. 







1931. 

1021. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891 







A 







1 tJdiuduudi 



r— 





/ " 


Age. 


Malce. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Malee. Females. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 






India 

Including Banna. 





Total 

.. 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

0—1 


299 

322 

286 

300 

320 

336 

266 

276 

326 

347 

1—2 


276 

306 

138 

150 

161 

176 

163 

175 

173 

188 

2—3 


298 

334 

230 

257 

271 

298 

274 

297 

287 

319 

3—4 


305 

330 

271 

311 

294 

329 

276 

303 

318 

354 

4—5 

. . 

301 

314 

277 

208 

281 

294 

275 

288 

305 

319 

Total a — 5 . . 

. . 

1,478 

1,605 

1,202 

1,316 

1,327 

1,433 

1,254 

1,339 

1,409 

1,527 

5—10 

.. 

1,324 

1,284 

U471 

1,494 

1,383 

1,383 

1,394 

1.382 

1,428 

1,396 

10—15 

. . 

1,182 

1,110 

1,245 

1.081 

1,165 

997 

1,264 

1,082 

1,139 

946 

16—20 


904 

952 

842 

815 

848 

826 

866 

835 

835 

811 

ffO— 25 


891 

069 

776 

881 

822 

930 

787 

802 

802 

897 

25—30 .. 

. . 

877 

887 

865 

885 

896 

909 

879 

895 

876 

904 

30—35 . . 

. . 

770 

738 

825 

833 

829 

835 

848 

851 

842 

846 

35 — €0 

. . 

661 

613 

636 

565 

622 

556 

609 

557 

613 

555 

40—45 

. . 

527 

486 

621 

621 

634 

631 

649 

662 

638 

626 

46—50 


441 

405 

392 

346 

380 

338 

370 

339 

366 

323 

60—55 

. . 

318 

300 

434 

438 

432 

443 

437 

452 

411 

426 

55 — 60 

. . 

243 

246 

186 

168 

177 

164 

177 

160 

179 

170 

60—65 

.. 

171 

179 

266 

298 

267 

305 'I 





65—70 . . 


98 

102 

81 

79 

83 

’• 

466 

555 

462 

673 

70 and over 


115 

125 

160 

180 

145 

175 J 





Mean age . . 


23-2 

22-8 

24-8 

24-7 

24-7 

24-7 

24-7 

26-1 

24-4 

24-0 






India Proper. 

* 







1031. 




1931. 




1931. 


Age group. 


Males. 

Females. 


Age gronp. 

Males. 

Females. 

Age group. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 


10,000 

10,000 


5—10 

1,325 

1,282 


40—45 

547 

505 

0—1 


299 

321 


10—15 

1,200 

1,124 


45 — 50 

424 

389 

1—2 


273 

303 


15—20 

888 

035 


50—55 

334 

314 

2—3 


296 

334 


20—26 

904 

084 

55 — 60 

220 

230 

3 — 4 


305 

330 


25—30 

856 

860 


60—65 

182 

191 

4 — 5 


300 

313 


30—35 

787 

756 

65—70 

87 

90 

Total 0—6 


1,473 

1,601 


35 — 40 

640 

596 

70 and over 

124 

134 









Mean age 

22-3 

22-8 






Barma. 








1931. 


1921. 

1911. 


1901. 

1891. 





















r 




Ago. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Malee. 

Females. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Total 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—1 


257 

283 

234 

256 

218 

241 

228 

252 

280 

310 

1—2 


267 

293 

210 

228 

217 

236 

248 

266 

210 

226 

2—3 


271 

293 

232 

256 

266 

280 

293 

315 

270 

286 

3—4 


269 

287 

270 

289 

302 

323 

309 

326 

312 

327 

4—5 


260 

278 

248 

269 

260 

201 

272 

287 

263 

268 

Total 0 — 6 . . 


1,324 

1.434 

1,194 

1,298 

1,272 

1,380 

1,350 

1,446 

1,325 

1,417 

5—10 • . 


1,214 

1,245 

1,205 

1,273 

1,276 

1,341 

1,232 

1,282 

1,247 

1,203 

10—15 


1,130 

1,138 

1,152 

1,132 

1,163 

1,126 

1,088 

1,042 

1,192 

1,148 

15—20 


927 

1,004 

977 

1,071 

893 

967 

874 

061 

912 

1,022 

20 — 25 


938 

1,004 

910 

948 

857 

884 

888 

029 

013 

910 

26 — 30 


910 

852 

866 

819 

860 

810 

900 

857 

881 

806 

30—35 


835 

737 

813 

710 

846 

737 

877 

766 

799 

684 

35—40 

40—46 


637 

560 

556 

498 

630 

603 

538 

561 

677 

504 

578 

667 

648 

567 

647 

523 

realf^idar.c^ 

46 — 50 


413 

391 

435 

393 

399 

365 

396 

361 

389 

358 

50 — 65 


353 

351 

410 

413 

370 

384 

381 

393 

366 

393 

55—60 


271 

271 

234 

230 

223 

231 

231 

236 

222 

232 

00—66 


228 

222 

262 

259 

263 

272 ■ 

1 




66—70 


122 

126 

122 

111) 

124 

122 

J. 569 

1 

657 

566 

684 

70 and over 

.. 

148 

171 

178 

227 

183 

246 

J 




Mean age .. 

.. 

24-30 

23-6 

25-70 

25-14 

25-32 

24-98 

25-28 25-96 

25-00 

24*01 
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SVBSIDIABY TABLES. 99 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11, 

10,000 of eacli sex in each main Religion, 


Age and Raligim- 


15^1. 


1921, 


1911. 

1901. 


1891. 


1881. 






f 







1 f 




Males. 

Fomalra. 

Melpp^ 

Feualea. 

Males. 

Fomalca- 

Mftlee. Females. 

Males. 

Femalrs. 

Mali's^. Femalefl. 

Hindu t ^ 


10.000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10.000 

10.000 

10,000 

10.000 

lO.CKlO 

0—6 

** 

1,441 

1,556 

1.165 

1,270 

1.293 

1,388 

1,206 

1,286 

1,367 

1,484 

1,277 

1,375 

fi— 10 


1.2&0 

1.262 

1.442 

1.461 

1,336 

1,332 

1,361 

1,346 

1,400 

1,372 

1,401^ 

1,354 

10—15 

- 


i*ia3 

1,237 

1,073 

1,151 

984 

1,268 

1.082 

1,134 

938 

1.220 

i,611 

15—20 


8S0 

917 

835 

779 

851 

805 

871 

814 

831 

733 

821 

, 769 

2a-"40 


3.211 

3.237 

3,139 

3.200 

3.216 

3,276 

3,157 

3.220 

3.169 

3.234 

3,216 

3.282 

40—60 


1.500 

1.602 

1.679 

1,637 

1,673 

1.642 

1,682 

1.676 

1,635 

J.59ti 

1,601 

1.612 

60 »iid over 

- 

391 

433 

503 

680 

480 

573 

455 

567 

464 

594 

405 

597 

Mean Age 


23-5 

23 3 

25-1 

25-2 

24-9 

26-2 

24-9 

25-5 

24-6 

25-2 

24-6 

25-4 

Muslim 


10.000 

10.000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10.000 

10,000 

JO.tMMl 

lO.lKX) 

0—5 


1.644 

1,717 

1.282 

1,442 

J.397 

1.550 

1.380 

1,405 

1.545 

1.686 

1.415 

J.524 

fi—lO 


1,400 

1.364 

1.584 

1,628 

1,526 

1.548 

1.509 

1,510 

1,515 

1.469 

1.528 

1,460 

10—15 


1,233 

1,178 

1.268 

1,077 

1.20S 

1,015 

1,261 

1,068 

1.131 

025 

1,197 

076 

16—20 


S85 

991 

837 

881 

833 

872 

840 

869 

847 

888 

777 

8rK) 

20 — iO 


3.150 

3J5I 

3,029 

3,109 

3,047 

3.123 

3.010 

3.097 

3.040 

3.J36 

:i.02,i 

3, L 32 

40—00 


1.402 

1,247 

1.493 

1.378 

1,493 

1.^95 

1.506 

1,439 

1,471 

1,:6>6 

1 .545 

J.518 

60 aocl over 


3B6 

362 

507 

485 

496 

497 

494 

522 

451 

506 

5J5 

590 

Mean Age 


22-4 

21-5 

24-1 

23-3 

23-9 

23-3 

24-1 

24 0 

23-7 

23 S 

24 3 

24-fl 

ChniUAH 


10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

lO.OOO 

16,000 

lO.OtXl 

lO.OiW) 

KJ,6l>y 

0—5 ■ ' 

- 

1.570 

1,657 

1,289 

1,391 

1,356 

1,491 

1.290 

1.449 

1,347 

1,551 

1,266 

1,457 

6—10 

- 

1,333 

1,342 

1,382 

1,463 

1,314 

1,411 

1.384 

1.479 

1.308 

1,421 

1,208 

1.450 

10—16 


1,221 

1,217 

1,261 

1.246 

1,199 

1,178 

1.283 

1,244 

1,122 

I,1U 

1,127 

1,138 

16—20 


042 

092 

917 

928 

882 

945 

865 

965 

860 

022 

828 

884 

20— *0 


3,107 

3,079 

3.1^ 

3.114 

3,357 

3,132 

3.299 

3.099 

3.485 

3.147 

3.722 

3,208 

40—60 



1,323 

1.^1 

1.^ 

1,466 

1.398 

1.483 

1.394 

1,468 

1.389 

1.383 

1.394 

60 aud over 


'403 

.390 

447 

452 

426 

445 

396 

430 

401 

459 

376 

469 

Heaa Age 

** 

23-5 

22‘0 

24‘2 

23' 4 

24-0 

23*3 

24*0 

23-4 

24*2 

23-6 

24r2 

23-9 

Tribal 

,, 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

16,000 

laooo 

0—6 

, , 

1.76S 

1.840 

1.362 

1.457 

1.640 

1,724 

1.370 

1.440 

1.544 

1.687 " 



6—10 


J.449 

1.373 

1.696 

1.660 

1,583 

1,521 

1,565 

1,515 

1,718 

.1.642 

realpatidar.com 

10—15 


KOI? 

1,144 

1,880 

1.L29 

1,099 

960 

1.323 

1.151 

1.249 

1,054 



15-^ 


.803 

913 

^70 

79® 

753 

802 

872 

898 

744 

763 

►Not an 

tUable, 

20—40 


3^034 

sjan 

2,985 

3,117 

3,035 

3.234 

3.680 

3,196 

2.890 

3,068 



4O-t«0 


1,407 

1.379 

1.540 

1.385 

1.455 

1.312 

1.453 

1,383 

1,450 

1.313 



60 and ovw 


327 

304 

408 

453 

385 

447 

337 

408 

405 

473 



Mean Age 


21-8 

21'5 

23 4 

23-2 

22-9 

22-3 

23-2 

23*3 

22 -B 

23*0 




112^00 
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100 CHAPTEK IV. AQE. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Age distribution oi 1,000 of each sex in certain Castes. 
realpatidar.com aged— Femal<w— Number per mille Aged— 


Cute*. 


1 


0—6 

2 

7— IS 

3 

14^15 

4 

17—23 

6 

24^3 

6 

1, Banija 


170 

168 

70 

133 

201 

2^ Bhang] 


206 

177 

75 

110 

286 

3. Bhil 

* m 

223 

102 

71 

117 

200 

4. Brahman 


164 

166 

69 

123 

300 

C, Chamar 


206 

180 

73 

110 

290 

6e Chatti 

A * 

183 

101 

66 

130 

m 

7* T>am 

+ 4 

180 

164 

72 

124 

270 

§. Bom 

P ’P 

176 

160 

74 

126 

312 

9* Oond 

.. 

206 

169 

70 

106 

293 

10* Gujar 

■ * 

ise 

ns 

76 

112 

284 

lie Hu von 

* • 

221 

182 

69 

117 

264 

12e Jalr * A 

.A,. 

186 

173 

70 

110 

276 

13. Kachhi 


192 

100 

76 

117 

309 

14. Kahor 


18S 

166 

76 

114 

286 

15, KollaD 


182 

181 

63 

109 

302 

16. KayoBtha 


168 

161 

71 

130 

204 

17, Khatri 

A. 

177 

168 

67 

ISO 

293 

18. Kumhar 

A • 

197 

174 

74 

115 

270 

10. Kunbl 

.. 

172 

166 

81 

116 

285 

20. Mahar 

A * 

180 

172 

85 

120 

273 

Maratha 

»- 

171 

160 

02 

109 

300 

£3e Megh 

-- 

153 

162 

104 

ns 

280 

23. Momin (Julohae 

190 

172 

70 

119 

274 

eto.) 

24, Naibrabmaji 

A* 

186 

171 

77 

123 

284 

25. NiLtnogudra 

A A 

178 

176 

65 

127 

288 

26. Kayar(lflair) 

20© 

167 

67 

110 

272 

27* Od A* 

*A 

106 

181 

SO 

no 

276 

2Se Pathan 

•A 

188 

176 

50 

118 

286 

20. Frabhq 

• • 

169 

171 

80 

137 

320 

30, Rajput 

A- 

171 

154 

71 

121 

204 

31. Sontal 

.* 

214 

101 

64 

107 

201 

32. Shan 

.. 

180 

168 

66 

116 

318 

33. Tanti 

. . 

102 

181 

61 

lOO 

310 

-34. Tali 

A. 

196 

177 

63 

112 

287 

36, ViBwabrabman, 

183 

167 

72 

110 

286 

etc. 

36. Yodava 


186 

176 

71 

108 

208 



/ ■ 






44 & 

0—6 

1, 

14—15 

17—23 

24 — 4S 

44^ 

ov&c. 






orer. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

178 

191 

160 

57 

133 

276 

173 

1S8 

222 

160 

60 

120 

288 

132 

137 

263 

131 

78 

128 

244 

lie 

188 

178 

151 

54 

125 

202 

10O 

141 

218 

162 

05 

117 

206 

141 

167 

190 

154 

67 

135 

270 

176 

190 

204 

168 

77 

128 

261 

162 

152 

188 

15t 

73 

137 

305 

146 

168 

203 

154 

55 

122 

291 


16S 

217 

108 

69 

119 

278 

140 

147 

216 

172 

69 

130 

264 

149 

177 

215 

171 

63 

119 

268 

164 

146 

210 

146 

72 

124 

208 

141 

171 

202 

169 

60 

121 

284 

165 

163 

171 

165 

52 

123 

321 

168 

176 

1S8 

163 

05 

134 

280 

160 

176 

205 

172 

04 

120 

273 

165 

161 

214 

163 

68 

121 

275 

159 

180 

184 

169 

70 

121 

270 

177 

151 

106 

160 

82 

120 

269 

155 

178 

186 

154 

102 

117 

278 

163 

183 

176 

160 

105 

137 

264 

153 

165 

215 

174 

70 

125 

272 

144 

150 

205 

162 

68 

123 

284 

157 

166 

200 

163 

72 

145 

276 

144 

160 

105 

155 

63 

128 

273 

185 

158 

188 

184 

84 

123 

271 

ISO 

164 

213 

154 

63 

118 

288 

154 

123 

204 

179 

92 

156 

245 

124 

170 

190 

154 

01 

121 

290 

178 

133 

230 

160 

66 

128 

reia’^atidJaicom 

172 

134 

157 

63 

142 

291 

163 

166 

139 

157 

55 

116 

321 

152 

160 

206 

169 

61 

125 

285 

154 

174 

200 

106 

67 

127 

276 

164 

162 

197 

163 

66 

ns 

* 206 

164 
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SURSIDIARY TABLE IV- 


Proportion of children under 

realpatidar.com 


i 0 and of persons over 60 to ihc^se aged f 5 — 40 ; 
females aged 15 40 per iOO females.. 


also of married 


ProportioJa d£ otiJdren, boll: BeKeii per 

too. 


ProTlace, Slate or Agency. ^ — ■ — ■ 

PoTBonii Married fomutce 

aged ICi — 40. aged 15 — iO. 










1031. 

1021. 

ion. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. ^ 

INDIA 

69 

69 

6S 

170 

174 

167 

Pig^lnees ^ 

63 

66 

69 

160 

172 

100 

1. AjuieT-Merw&Ta 

00 

02 

08 

100 

164 

144 

3 . Andaman and Nicobar 

42 

20 

20 

170 

148 

179 

lalands. 







3. ^«fcTTl , , t , 

74 

70 

78 

189 

105 

19? 

4. Bolue^Ldtaf: 

2S 

• 

• 

J0O 

* 

* 

A, Bengal - * 

GO 

DU 

73 

160 

172, 

181 

6, Bibai. and Orisa* * . 

70 

70 

73 

162 

165 

168 

T, Bombay (inoluding 
AdeiO. 

3. Bunn* , , 

66 

67 

64 

105 

174 

159 

62 

60 

G.'i 

200 

201 

211 

0. Central ProTincoS B fid 

60 

7H 

73 

156 

180 

160 

Burar. 







10. Coof^; 

49 

62 

40 

100 

J7I 

166 

11. I>elhi 

63 

64 

t 

153 

J.'iO 

t 

12. Modraa 

67 

66 

68 

103 

IGO 

105 

13. North-Weel Pronlier 

72 

77 

82 

105 

206 

212 

Prgviiico (DiirfrvUt 
and Administered 

Terriloriest^ 






4 

14, Punjab 

74 

77 

70 

107 

190 

183 

13. United PrOTlncas of 

67 

66 

62 

161 

101 

150 

Agm and OudJi, 







State* ani Agenclei 

T1 

73 

67 

174 

182 

162 

16. Assam blatea 

7S 

78 

H8 

218 

217 

232 

IT. BoJuohij! tan States .. 

33 

* 

* 

170 

* 

• 

IS, Baroda Ktate 

69 

69 

60 

16? 

167 

145 

10. Bengal SStates 

70 

72 

74 

191 

197 

200 

30. Bjfaar and Ortsaa 

70 

76 

70 

178 

180 

189 

dtatcH. 







21. Bombay States 

76 

SO 

68 

183 

100 

160 

22. Central India Agency 

67 

71 

64 

162 

176 

J58 

23. Central ProTlnces 

S] 

87 

84 

181 

203 

188 

tales. 






24, Gwalior State 

64 

60 

t 

164 

180 

t 

33. Hyderabad State 

71 

60 

68 

173 

175 

167 

26. .lamiuu and Kaaliiziir 

6B 

77 

77 

162 

183 

183 

State. 





2T, Madtaa States Agency 

70 

65 

6G 

196 

177 

170 

Cochin 3kUc 

7S 

S7 

66 

J95 

176 

170 

Travancore State . , 

rs 

65 

65 

200 

ISO 

171 

Other Madras States 

S9 

* 

* 

Ids 

• 

4 

2S. Myaom State 

69 

66 

64 

174 

174 

163 

30. North-West l^ntler 

3 

m 

♦ 

206 

a 

* 

Provinoo (Affendes 
and Trt^ Areas}. 







so. Punjab SbatBS 

00 

1- 72 

63 

ru. 


103 

31. Punjab States Agency 

70 

J 


Li70 

) 


32. Raiputana Agency" . . 

72 

74 

63 

170 

180 

151 

S3, Sikkim State ' 

73 

67 

72 

19? 

180 

186 

S4. United Provinces 

States 

07 

02 

06 

158 

I4S 

152 

36. Western India States 

76 

5 

1 

177 

§ 

§ 


Agency. 


Number of married 

Proportion of peri&oD4 or or W per 100 Aged lemaJe« aged 15 — 40 

1 6— iO. per 1 00 ivm alee of 

*11 agee. 

* ^ ' ■ — ■ — ^ — 

1031 . 1021 , 1011 . 1031 , 1021 . 101 1 > 


■ ~ — ij" ' ^ 

Maleii. Fexnulcs. Maloe. PetDales. Males. FemKlee. 


10 

10 

13 

14 

12 

14 

34 

32 

a4 

10 

10 

13 

14 

12 

14 

34 

33 

3S 

7 

9 

10 

la 

8 

11 

36 

34 

39 

4 

8 

5 

11 

12 

13 

38 

35 

33 

8 

? 

10 

0 

10 

10 

84 

32 

Ss 

2 

4 

* 

* 

* 

* 

43 

* 

• 

8 

8 

ID 

10 

11 

12 

30 

34 

84 

9 

11 

12 

16 

12 

10 

35 

33 

3» 

8 

9 

11 

IS 

10 

12 

36 

33 

36 

12 

12 

13 

15 

14 

16 

26 

25 

26 

10 

11 

15 

18 

12 

15 

36 

32 

36 

6 

7 

7 

JO 

0 

8 

83 

31 

32 

0 

7 

9 

10 

t 

t 

39 

38 

t 

11 

n 

15 

15 

15 

15 

33 

82 

82 

10 

8 

16 

15 

16 

13 

33 

32 

32 

13 

12 

18 

17 

10 

10 

33 

32 

84 

9 

10 

13 

15 

12 

14 

36 

34 

35 

10 

to 

13 

14 

11 

18 

34 

82 

S4 

11 

12 

IS 

16 

Z4 

15 

2S 

26 

27 

I 

2 

* 

* 

• 

« 

41 

• 

* 

10 

11 

11 

18 

8 

10 

36 

33 

38 

8 

6 

10 

8 

11 

10 

33 

32 

33 

0 

a 

7 

10 

8 

11 

34 

31 

33 

10 

io 

12 

15 

10 

12 

33 

81 

36 

7 

8 

10 

13 

8 

U 

36 

33 

30 

& 

10 

11 

14 

0 

12 

30 

32 

35 

7 

0 

11 

IS 

t 

i 

35 

82 

1 

11 

LI 

16 

17 

14 

16 

34 

31 

35 

!1 

0 

18 

is 

17 

14 

38 

35 

34 

11 

11 

U 

11 

11 

12 

30 

.30 

33 

11 

JJ 

10 

12 

9 

II 

50 

30 

32 

11 

// 

10 

11 

10 

11 

31 

30 

32 

11 

JJ 

* 

• 

a 

a 

.72 

* 

* 

12 

11 

16 

16 

10 

16 

33 

31 

31 


0 

m 

* 

• 

• 

37 

« 

m 

f 15 

12 ■ 

] 




r 36 

{ealpatidar.com 

1.3 

11 

r* 

16 

14 

14 

{» 

J 38 

35 

9 

10 

12 

14 

10 

12 

84 

31 

37 

13 

14 

10 

17 

10 

17 

30 

20 

31 

0 

10 

12 

14 

12 

14 

36 

35 

36 

10 

12 

i 

§ 

i 

f 

34 

i 

1 


* Figures not avalfiabla. 

imoc 


t Included agaiust Punjab. ^ Included againat Central India Ageaoy. 
{ Included sgainet Botobaj for past caDatisoe. 
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CHEPTER rv. — AGB. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Proportion of children under 10 and of per^ns over 60 to thn&e aj^ed 15 —40 in 
reallcertain religions ; also of married females aged 15' -40 per 100 females. 


Beliginn. 

Proportion oi oliilclren« both 
aezea per 100. 

Pmportioii of persona otot 
60 per 100 aged 15 — 10. 

Jl 

Number ef 
matriod 

f 




^ femalstj aged 


Peraone agtd 

Married 



15-^ per 


lE^O. 

females aged 

Maloe. 

Females. 

lOO fo males 



15 — UK 



of oil agea 



India. 




AH Religiona 

60 

170 

10 

10 

34 



India Proper 




AH Keligiomi . * 

.. 69 

169 

10 

10 

35 

Ellndu 4 .^ 

67 

164 

10 

10 

3S 

Afualim . 

74 

17S 

10 

9 

30 

Sikh 

71 

102 

15 

15 

33 

IVibal 

sa 

196 

0 

9 

33 



Burma. 




AH RdligionB 

62 

205 

12 

12 

20 

Bunoeea « 

« 65 

2(k\ 

14 

13 

25 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Variation in population at certain age periods 


Proviucev Btato or 


Periocf. ^ 


Variation per cent» in population {Inorea^e -h). 

( Deoreaaa - 


0— 10 10—15 IE — lO 40—60 6^^ and 


India 


Ajiner*Moririr» 


3 4 5 6 

1-11 2 +161 +4-3 -l-lD-8 

H-1 8 —5 1 +14‘5 +2 3 
+ 6-8 +9-7 —1-7 +7-3 

+ 09 +0-1 +8-5 10 


r 1881 1891 

j 1891-1901 
1901 1911 

I 1011—1921 , 

L1921— 1931 +10-9 +14-6 +10 6 +15-1 


7 

+9 
+5 
+5 
+ 1 
+3' 


6 

+ 8-0 
+0-3 
+80 
+3 1 
-14-9 


Andaman and Nkiobar ItJaiidi 


A^fAm 


Bengal . , 


Biiiar and Orbaa « . 


Bumbay . ^ 


Eunma 


1681— 1 B 91 

+ 17-7 

+ 201 

+ 65-5 

+6-5 

+23^2 

+30-2 

1891—1901 

— 12 1 

^4*6 

+8-4 

+6-1 

—4-3 

^346 

1901—1911 

+61 

+53 6 

—39-6 

+0-8 

—1*7 

+206 

1011—1921 

—1-2 

— 4-4 

4-57*6 

—10*0 

+ 1-3 

+7*2 

1921—1931 

+ 131 

+23-3 

+ 71 

+ 16-8 

+3*6 

—14-7 

1001—1911 

+62*4 

+249-4 +204*9 

+42-0 

+22-5 

+38'7 

1911-1021 

+6*6 

—14-2 

+36-4 

+27-3 

^20*3 

—32-0 

1021—1931 

+ 6-0* 

+97-0 

+32-7 

—5-6 

— U -1 

—21-6 

1881—1891 

+ 16-6 

+ 14-1 

+25-6 

+16-4 

+ 11 -S 

+9-8 

1891—1901 

+ 7*4 

+4-2 

+7-1 

+ 12-2 

+7*0 

—9-7 

1001—1011 

+ 15-2 

+ 19-8 

+0-8 

+ 12*6 

+ 10-4 

+ 18*8‘ 

1911—1021 

+ 13-2 

+8-5 

+28-4 

+ 12-5 

+ 1 S -4 

+ 11*2 

1921—1031 

+ 16-7 

+ 17‘7 

+ 16-7 

+ 18-8 

+7-8 


1881—1891 

+7-6 

+0-0 

+ 11-5 

+7*0 

+3*2 

—1-0 

1691-1901 

+7-7 

+ 6-8 

+ 16-1 

+9-4 

+6-7 

+ 1-2 

1901—1011 

+8-0 

+0-3 

+6 8 

+ 10-1 

+3-6 

+0-0 

1911—1921 

+ 28 

— 1-2 

+8-3 

+6-3 

+2-6 

—5-0 

1921—1931 

+7-3 

+8*7 

+ 10- 6 

+9-0 

+3-6 

— 14 -e 

1901—1011 

+8 1 

+ 116 

+4*0 

+8-3 

+4-8 

+6-1 

1011—1021 

—1*2 


+4-9 

—0-8 

+2*8 

-5-6 

1921—1031 

+ 11-5 

+ 14*8 

+8-2 

+ 14-6 

+7-0 

— J 2*2 

1881—1891 

+ 16*8 

+22-3 

—3-6 

+ 14*3 

+19-2 

+28*7 

1601 — 1901 

—3-6 

—12 3 

+21*2 

^■0 

-1-2 

Tfit 

1901—1911 

+6-3 

+8-4 

—10-6 

+8*7 

+7*6 

1911—1021 

— 1-5 

^-1 

+9-8 

^-4 

—2 8 

+3*5 

1021—1031 

+ 13-4 

+ 16- 1 

+ 13*8 

+ 18-4 

+4-6 

—14-5 

1881—1691 

+24-6 

+ 10-6 

+22*0 

+28-6 

+23* 1 

‘ +30-1 

1891—1901 

+21-3 

+22-3 

+ 13-2 

+23-8 

+22-1 

+ f 4*7 

1901—1011 

+ 16-2 

+ 16*3 

+24*7 

+ 14-2 

+ 17-4 

+ 16-6 

1911—1021 

+0-4 

+ 3-2 

^^9-1 

+ 11-8 

+15-3 

+5*0 

1021—1931 

■ Hl '2 

+ 16-8 

+ 10-4 

+ 12*7 

+4-8 
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Variation per cent, in population (Increaee -f-)* 

( Decrease — ). 


Stale of Agetnoy. 

Period. 

All Ages. 

0—10 

10— i.-s 

15—40 

40—60 

GO and 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

over. 

8 

r 

1881—1891 

4-10-7 

4-11-6 

-A-18-3 

+ 6 6 

+ 12-3 

+ 11 8 


1891—1901 

-7-9 

-21-8 

+4 1 

+0- 1 

—40 

—30-5 

OntnS ProviiM^ and Berar . . < 

UJ0l_19ll 

4-17-9 

+ 33-5 

—11-3 

+ 15-0 

+ 15-0 

+42-2 

1911-1921 

— 0-3 

-2-1 

+ 27-4 

—8-1 

+3-0 

+ 10-3 

1 

1921—19.31, 

4-12-6 

+ 10-8 

+ 8-5 

+ 23-4 

+4 9 

—17-5 

f 

1881—1891 

—2 9 

+ 10-6 

— 18-6 

—8-3 

+8-1 

+ 8-2 

I 

1891—1901 

4-4-4 

— :i-9 

+ 33-8 

+ 1-8 

+7-1 

+9-4 

Coorg .. .. •• --j 

1901—1911 

—3 • 1 

— 7-4 

—13-6 

—1-1 

+3-6 

+ 12- 1 

1911—1921 

—6-4 

-I-1-8 

—5-8 

—11-1 

—6-4 

+8-3 

1 

1921-1931 

—0-3 

-3-4 

+ 4-5 

+2-7 

—3 • 5 

—19 8 

Delhi 

1921— !93l 

4-30-3 

+ 34-9 

+47-2 

+36-1 

+ 7-8 

-8-2 


1881—1891 

4-18-.'i 

+ 29-2 

-^-0 

+ 16-1 

+21-5 

+23-9 


• 1891 — 11)01 

4-7-8 

4 4-3 

^31•3 

4-3-3 

4 11-6 

-1-6-3 

Madras .. 

1901 — 1911 

-l-H-4 

13 9 

+ 2 7 

-118 

+ 10. 2 

+ 14 7 

1911 — 1921 

+ 2 2 

—08 

+ 5-5 

+3-5 

+ 0-8 

• +4-6 


1921 — 1931 

-t-IO-3 

+ 16-7 

+ 7-4 

+ 14-3 

+ 2 3 

— 15-6 


" 1881—1891 

1^17 

+ 33 

+2 

+ 20 

—8 

—43 


1891 — 1901 

4 10 

—3 

1-38 

4-3 

+33 

-4-H>6 

North-Weat Frontier Province . . ■< 

1901—1011 

-f7 

+0 

i-0 

4 3 

-m 

! 16 

' 

1911 1921 

+ 3-8 

-2-1 

+ 1-9 

+ 7-9 

+3 7 

4 12-3 


^ 1921-1931 

4-7-7 

+ 8-3 

+ 18-8 

+ 14-6 

— 4-3 

— 31-0 

1 

r 1901—1911 

-2-4 

4 0-3 

—6-2 

— 1-9 

-3-2 

—4-6 

Punjab . . . . • . 

1911 1921 

-f-3-5 

+ 10. 5 

4 10-3 

—0-6 

+4-0 

18-2 

1 1921—1931 

• 4-13-5 

1-14-9 

+ 17-1 

4 20-6 

-4-3-4 

-14-2 

I 

r 1881- 1891 

4-0-3 

4 9-9 

—0 3 

+ 5-5 

-f-61 

4-9-6 


1891—1901 

+ 1-6. 

-^-2 

1-12-2 

+ 1-6 

+4-3 

—4-2 

United Provinoee of Agra and Oudh . . 

1901—1911 

-0-9 

—11 

— 4' 1 

4-0-7 

-1-6 

— :+o 

1911-1921 

— 3- 1 

-0-3 

—3-7 

— 6-.0 

2- 1 

— 0-3 

1 

1921— 1931 

-6 7 

+ 12-5 

+ 7 1 

+ 11-2 

—3-8 

—21-6 


r 1881 — 1891 

+ 10 5 

+ 14-0 

—0-8 

+ 10-9 

+9-1 

+ 16-7 

1 

1891 — 1901 

— 19-2 

-35-6 

+ 11 

—12-4 

-14-7 

—40 6 

Baroda State . . . . • • 

1901—1911 

+4-1 

+22-0 

—28 4 

4 2-2 

+4-9 

f20-9 

1 

1911—1921 

+4-6 

+ 6-1 

+42-5 

—7-1 

+8-7 

+ 23-0 

1 

1921 — 1931 

+ 14-9 

+ 17-1 

+ 13-1 

+ 18-0 

+ 8-4 

M-5 

Central India Agency 

1921—1931 

+ 10-6 

+ 10-8 

+ 10-5 

+ 18-2 

+ 1*3 

—22 9 


r 1891— DMH 

+ 12-3 

+ II-8 

+ 18 4 

+ 11-6 

+ 111 

1-9-1 


1901—1911 

+ 13-1 

+ 12-8 

+ 7-9 

+ 14-4 

+ 13-7 

M5-8 

Cochin State . . . . . . 

1911 — 1921 

+ 0-0 

+ 5-8 

+ 11 6 

+ 2-6 

+ 11-6 

+ 11-5 


1 1921 — 1931 

+ 23 1 

+ 33- 1 

4-18-9 

+ 19-2 

+20-5 

+-17-9 


r 1901—1911 

4-5-9 

+30-8 

-12-9 

—I -3 

+ 5-0 

1-1 1-2 

Gwalior State . . . . ■< 

1911—1921 

+ 3-0 

+ 7-5 

+ .30-0 

—6-1 

+ 1-3 

+ 18-9 


1921—1931 

+ 10. 3 

+ 9-6 

+ 16 9 

+ 17-6 

—11 

— 24-1 


r 1881 — 1891 

4 19-2 

{26-9 

+ 2-7 

+ 17-0 

+ 19-9 

+30-2 


1891—1901 

—3-4 

-14-2 

+ 18-7 

—2-8 

+3 4 

-12-2 

Hyderabad State . . . . . ■< 

1901 — 1911 

+ 20-0 

+28-8 

+ 3-1 

+ 18-0 

+ 18-0^ +36-6 

1911—4921 

— 4J-8 

—8 -.5 

+ 6-9 

—10-2 

-6-6 

f-Ol 


L 1921 — 1931 

+ 15-8 

+ 26-5 

-»-5-8 

+ 23-0 

-4-2-4 

-18-8 


r 1891 — 1901 

+ 15-0 

+ «.o 

+48-1 

+ 13^2 

-r U1 

+ 14- 1 

Jammu and Kashmir State . . j 

1 1901—1911 

-f 6-8 

+ 8-2 

4 1-6 

4-8-6 

+ 2-6 

4-9-5 

1 

1911—1921 

-f-.50 

+ 5-1 

+ 7-7 

+4-0 

4 12 

+ 9-1 


b 1921 — 1931 

+ 119 

+ 8-2 

4 15-0 

+22-7 

+ 3-2 

-24-0 


r 1881—1891 

+ 18- 1 

+ 42 1 

-22-3 

+ 10-9 

+ 28-6 

4-49-6 


1891—1901 

+ 12- 1 

+ 9-0 

+.09-6 

—0-7 

+ 20-8 

+ 21-3 

Mysore State . . . . . . 

{ 1901—1911 

+ 4-8 

-^-4 

-1-3-9 

+ 12-7 

+0-4 

+ 16-2 


( 1911—1921 

+ 3-0 

+ 8-0 

—0-2 

+ 3-8 

—6-3 

+7-2 


t_ 1921— 1931 

+ 9-7 

+ 16-6 

+ 13-4 

+ 13-3 

-0-6 

—19 0 


r 1901—1911 

+ 6-9 

+32-5 

-24-5 

+ 4-4 

+ 3-2 

4-8-5 

Rajputana Agency . . , 

1911—192! 

-6-5 

-1-2 

+26-6 

-16-6 

-8-8 

+ 1-2 


1921—1931 

-)-l4-0 

+ 16-0 

+ 15-1 

-1^19-2 

+5-0 

-13-0 


f 1891—1901 

+ 15-4 

+ 21 -5 

+ 21-4 

+ 14-3 

+ 0-3 

^te^lpatidar.com 


1 1901 — 1911 

+ 16-2 

+ 19-1 

+ 19 4 

+ 13-6 

+ 14-6 

+ 19-8 

Travanoore State . . . . 

1911—1921 

+ 16-9 

+ 16-1 

+ 22-5 

+ 16-2 

+ 15-6 

+ 16-7 


L 1921—1931 

+ 27 2 

+44-4 

+20-9 

+ 20-7 

+ 21-4 

+ 21-3 


r 1901—1911 

+ 7-3 

+25-1 

-32-4 

+ 1-9 

+ 22-4 

+53-0 

Western India States Agency . .. h 

( 1911—1921 

+ 0-5 

+ 7-7 

447-6 

—13 8 

4 2 0 

+ 11-1 


C 1921— 1931 

+ 12-9 

4 12- 1 

f 13-5 

+ 18-0 

+ 5-2 

—14 ~ 


Note. — Column 3 Mbowa variation in population enumerated by age, not in total population. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER iV. 

realpatidar.com ^hnoheri). 

A Nagpur centenarian. 

The following extract is taken from the Census Report on the Central Provinces and Berar 
and relates to an aged, wrestler of theoiame of Siddi Wastad, eon of a Negro father and an Arab 
mothei} and now for many yeaja a leeident of Nagpur. 

Prohahly the oldest man in the Province is Siddi Waetad, a retainer of the family of ^Krdar Venkatrao 

Gujor of Nagpur City. * ........... .In Nagpur bo is gonerally supposed to have pase^ hia 15f)th year 

....... .He Was one of the famous wroetlora at the court of Hig Highness ths Maharaja Khamleriuj Gaikwar, 

father of the present Kider of Baroda, and must have been ahuoet past his prime as an athlete in about 
1850 A. D. He claims to remember the war in Mysore and the death of Tippu Bu^tan as incidents of his 
youth. He also saw the last Moghul Emperor and his prodoeessor. The old meot. of course, remcmbiu:s 
the Xndiao Mutiny of 1857 very well and recalls that when he firat went to Lahore from Baroda he travelled 
by toad, because there was no railway. 

He visited Nagpur twice when he was residing at Baroda and was eventually employed as a professional 
wrestler and instmotor in. physical training for Krishnarao Ahasahebt the father of Sirdar Venkatrao Gujar. 
Thifl woa about the year 1865 and as Siddi Wastod was reputed to have a son of aiity yeorH in Baroda 
at the time, it would eeem probable that the date of his own birth was soon after 1775 A. D. When he came 
to Nagpur to live with the Gujar family there was no railway line but land had been acquired for constructing a 
rail road and earth- work waa in progresa. Hia arrival in the City was just before the deatruyfcion of the 
Mahal by fire. Even allowing for considerable exaggeration, hla age would be about 130- 

Sirdar Vqnkatrao’s father. . . .was, when Siddi Wasted was first employed as his trainer, about 18 or 17 

years of age TJio old atlUete has now been fiving in Sirdar Venkatrao Gujar‘s house for over 75 years 

and his iufiueQco in the family has been very great indeed. It has been the custom In the post for every 
famous wrestler visiting Nagpur to make a point of paying hia respects to Siddi Wastad before giving any exhibb 
tion. His own final public oon^t was with a sepoy in the old i^tary cantonment at Amraoti- He defeated 
this man and became unpopular among the troops ss a result. 

Until the year of the influenza epidemic of 1918 this remarkable man remained in perfect health. He was 
himself attacked by the scourge and in the ten years following is reported to bare bad attacks of j^iarsiyaia and 
cholera. Since thon ho has gradually lost hia teeth and his hair haa turned white. Until 1918 it was not his 
habit to he down or to go to bed. A short nap in a chojr at night was quite enough for him, and he offered hia 
prayers five times a day. His diet up to that time was about fi Iba of £our for one meal, apart from 
vegetables, rice, mutton and four seers of milk each day. His meal usad to take him full three hours 
when his teeth wore, sound and he uow eats, apparently heartily, on his hardened gums- When ill, he has 
never taken doctor's drugs but he prepares hia own mcciiDinQs and medicated oils and tiftits himself. 

How greatly he is held in awe by the family of his employer and friend is indicated by the fact that he 
will not aiiow' the room in which he residea to bo swept by anybody, Onco during his absence Sirdar Venkat- 
rao himself ventured to attempt to cliian the room, but he found thrae large scorpions underneath the prayer 
mg ‘ with the result. .......... .that he w^as severely mlmonished for this venture ! * 
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REPORT ON THE ESTIMATED AGE-DISTRIBUTION OF THE INDIAN POPU- 
rp.LATION AS RECORDED AT THE CENSUS OP 1931 AND THE RATES OF 
MORTALITV DEDUCED FROM A COMPARISON OF THE CENSUS RETURNS 
FOR 1921 AND 1931. 


I had the honour to be invited hy the Government of India to make an investi- 
gation into the estimated age distribution of the Indian population as indicated 
by the Census figures of 1931 and to prepare Life Tables as deduced by a forrijiari- 
son of the Census records of 1931 with one or more of the preceding Census 
enmnerations ; and now beg to submit the results of my investigation. 

This is the sixth of a series of investigations into the Mortality of tire Indian 
population conducted in connection with each decennial Census from 1881 on- 
wards. The first three were made by the late Sir George Hardy, the fourth by the 
late Mr. T. G* Ackland and the fifth in connection with the 1921 Census liy 
Mr, H. G. W. Meiklc, the then Actuary to the Government of India, 


PROVINCES DEALT WITH IN THIS REPORT. 

The larger Feudatory Indian States that conduct separately their own Census 
operations were not included in any of the previous investigations. The areas 
dealt with in these investigations were mainly British Provinces and tht! .smaller 
Feudatory States under the direct political control of the Provincial administra- 
tion, I decided, however, to conduct the present investigation on the Census 
Statistics available for the whole Indian Empire including all the Feudatory 
States whether small or large. The Indian Subcontinent, covering an area of more 
than 1,800,000 square miles and containing a population of almost 353 millions, 
was divided for the purpose of my enquiry into the following tejii large geographical 
units : 

(1) Sind, Baluchistan and North-West Frontier Province, 

(2) Punjab, Delhi and Kashmir, 

(3) Rajputana, Ajmer-Merwara, Gwalior and Central India Agency. 

(4) The United Provinces. 

(5) Central Pro^dnees, Berar and Hyderabad State, 

(6) Bihar and Orissa. 

(7) Bengal and Assam. 

(8) Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind), Baroda State and the We-stern 

India States. 

(9) The Madras Presidency, Coorg, Mysore, Travancore and Cochin 

States, 


(10) Burma (Burmans only excluding foreign born). 

Each British J?ro vinca includes the small State or States, if any, in direct 
political relationship with it. 

Though Sind is politically a part of Bombay, in view of its great distance 
from Bombay and the greater affinity of the population of Sind to its immediate 
neighbours, it was decided to amalgamate it with Baluchistan and North-West 
Frontier Province. 


The data supplied to me for the purpose of my investigation included : — - 

(1) The Census Returns of 1931 showing in each Province and for each mx 
the numbers living at the ages of 0, 1, 2, H and in alternate ternary and septenary 
groups 4-6, 7-13, 14-JO, 17-23, etc., with one large group at the end of 74 and, ... 

over rosipstiQsr.com 


(2) Specimen Schedules, in connection with the 1921 Census, showing out 
of a selected number, usually about 100,000 of each sex in each Province, the 
numbers recorded as living at each individual age last birth-day throughout life, 

(3) Birth-place Returns showing— 

{a) the number of emigiaids born in each Province or State and enumerated 
elsewhere, and 

M2‘2CC 
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(b) the number of immigrants enumerated in each Province or State and 

realpatidar.cfe?Fi" ®*®®where. 

(4) The Provincial and All-India Census Reports on the 1921 Census. 

(5) The Actuarial Reports based on the 1921 and the preceding Censuses. 

1^0 returns at individual ages, except those at the very early ages from 0 to 3, 
and no specimen schedules showing the distribution of the population at each age, 
except in the case of the Punjab and Madras out of a sample of 100,000 in each 
sex, were available in coimection with the 1931 Census. This has proved to me 
a very great handicap and I could not apply to the 1931 Census certain 
lines of investigation I made with the aid of the specimen schedules available in 
the Actuarial Reports of the earlier Censuses, especially in connection with 
the enquiry whether -the very large errors in the Age Returns in India sliow 
a tendency to diminish or increase. Nor are their uses confined to the study of 
errors in age as there are bound to be other lines of Statistical Research in which 
individual Age Returns of the population will be of great help. By the time the 
Government of India requisitioned my services in connection with the Actuarial 
Analysis of the 1931 Census, 1 learnt to my disappointment that only ternary 
and septenary groups above referred to were available. 1 do jiot think it .should 
entail any great expense if Tables are given for each Province showing the 
distribution of the population according to individual ages in each sex. 1'he 
population statistics of England and Wales are available for each age. If, how- 
ever, for one rc«ason or other, this is considered impracticable for tne next few 
decades in the ( 'ensus history of India I cannot too strongly recommend that speci- 
mens showijig distribution of the ])opulation at each age should be collected in each 
Province and in each State that conducts its own Census operations. The charac- 
teristics of the specimen are summarised in statistical language in the words “ Re- 
presentative Random Sample A samj>lcof 100,000 may be a representative one 
for a small area but may not be so for a large one. The magnitude of the sample 
should, therefore, depend on the area dealt with. Where again a large area is con- 
cerned, the .sample should be taken from two or more localities widely separated 
from one another ; otherwise the sample will neither represent the entire area 
nor be a random one. 


SECTION I. 

Characteristics of the Decennium 1921-1931. 

1. The metliod to be adopted in the Actuarial Analysis of the Census material 
of India is very largely influenced by the economic and hygienic conditions pre- 
vailing in the decade preceding the Census. A population of which 90 per cent, 
or more is rural, subsisting mainly on the produce of the soil and cattle, leading 
a practically insular life in the village of its occupation, with its needs necessarily 
brought down to the barest minimum, should be extremely sensitive to the caprice 
of nature. If the rainfall is seasonal and sufiicient a good harvest is reaped and the 
j)opulation, remunerated in most cases in kind, moves in harmony with the season. 

With bountiful harvest, a feeling of optimism permeates the entire atmosphere and 
conditions are conducive to health and abundant supply of babies. On the other 
hand, a lean harvest, engendered by the failure of the monsoon, leads to under- 
nourishment and to contamination of any available scanty water supply which 
makes epidemics of the nature of Cholera, particularly connected with the bowels, 
bre^k out. The death rate soars very high claiming a very large toll from the very 
young and the very old and underfeeding due to scarcity usually gives the people, 
under such circumstances, very little stamina to withstand the attack. The fall in 
the birth rate, combined with tlie very high mortality affecting childhood, leaves 

a deep chasm in the age cur\^e noticeable in the Age Returns of several subseqfa'alpatidar.COnn 
decennial Censuses just as a permanent .scar from a deep wound. 

2. If the next few years after a famine happen to be good or even normal mon- 
soon years, 4he surviving population consisting mainly of those that have 
weathered the storm is known to have more than made up for the children lost 

* It' is uBiiat to have 100,000 individuals of each sex sorted by individual ages for each province. 

This was not done in 1931 as the Actuary to the Government of India advised that it would not be neces- 
sary if Mr. Moikls’s method of grouping were adopted.-— J. H. H. 
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during the famine years. By the side of the deep chasm in the age l:orvc above 
referred to, there would iisuatly appear a big hump and as It very rarely happens 
that®i^aFcl®riO©fnin India is ntunterruptedly imniinic from these seasonal dis- 
turbances for a decennial period, the age curve is generally full of undulations at 
successive short ranges wliiidi arc either accentuated or jn asked by the preference 
for particular digits and tlie systematic errors in the ages returned by the pojjula* 
tion* To bring out the true or nearly true age ciuve from sueh irregular data, the 
Actuarial microscope has to be u.sed ratJicr very minutely and the niethfal adopted 
is made to suit the nature of rlie statistics presented to the Actuary wliic^i in its 
turn is primarily influenced by the <ionditioiis obtaining in the decennium 
under consideration. 

3. In illustration of the point made out in tins last two paragraplis, the following 
Table showing the number of children under 5 j>er H>,OUO of tlie total population 
in India in each of thcj Census onumeratiojis iiuiy in; found^cd ijitere.-^t, Cfirrcs- 
ponding figures for some representative countries in Europe and the ynited 
States of America are given which bring out in relief the v'ciy larg<‘. iinetua^Kms in 
the Indian birth rate due to the eilect of farniiK^s and tlie rapidly recuporative 
nature of tlic population during tionna! or sumptuous years* 

TABLE I. 


Number of children under 3 per lOfiOO of iKypubhlkm, 


Country. 

iswu-ai. 

18mi-91* 

ISMXJ-UI. 

isno-n. 

1920-21. 

t93(J-31, 

Euglfratl aud Walcsi 


1,225 

1,U3 

1*068 

877 


Germany 


1,300 

i,3oa 

1,201S 

634 


Sw49deD 

1,232 

1,219 

1.147 

1.L21 

955 

. - 

Belgium 

1,237 

1,159 

1,171 

1,024 

694 


Frauoe 

023 

S72 

S«2 

KSO 

013 

* , 

8wit7*arLand . , 

Not nvj^ilable* 

L14<> 

1,076 

343 

, * 

United Stated 

1,379 

1,222 

1,210 

U156 

l,f)©5 

* , 

India 

l,3Gl> 


1,297 

1,379 

1,253 

1,529 


4. The deficieney in the number of young ('liildrtm in the 1881 enumeration is 
to be traced to the famini' of lS7ii-78 which affected the Priivinct^s of iMa!lr<3..s mid 
Bombay. It will be noticed that, in spite of the large reduction fd tfu* young 
shown in the returns of two very large J^rovirn ns, tln^. total for fndin was iij>preci- 
ably in excess of several European countries uiul was only slightly in <lcfect of the 
number for the United States of America. The l8iH Census followed a period of 
general prosperity which is evidenced in the very large ijroportion of chi hi ren in 
the age distribution of tlio population. I'he widespread nature of the famine of 
1899-1901- is reflected In the very small number of children under 5 returned at 
the 1901 Census which low record has been beaten only by the 1921 enumeration. 

The conditions obtaining in the deeenuium preceding the 1911 Census, tliough 
generally free from scarcity anti consequent famine, were h^ss favouTal>le than 
those of the period 1881 '1891 as reflected in the number of children under 5 which, 
though appreciably in excess of the other countries brought in the comparison, 
hi very much in defect of the Jngh level reached in 1891. 

5- The particularly low figure for 1921, lower than any previous famine record, 
bears eloquent testimony to the fact that the young ages were subject to a two- 
fold depletion due to the selective incidence the Influenssa mortality of 1918- 
1919* The first wave was particularly fatal to children, while the second and 
the more viiulent one, by claiming a very large toll from the adult ages and prov^ 
ing particularly fatal to women in pregnancy, had struck a heavy blow at the very 
source of child supply* 

6* As against the large fluctuations in the number of children in India with thellpatidar.COm 
normality or otherwise of the conditions obtaining during the decade preceding 
the Census can be set the steady trend towards fall of the number of children in 
the Western countries due purely to sociological rea.sons* 

7. Where the decade preceding the Census was subject to dire visitations such as 
famine and pestilence, the method adopted by the renowned Actuaries, whq wTote 
the Reports in connection with the earlier Censuses, was to estimate average rates 
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of mortality by combining the data of the Census on hand with those of a few 
earlier Censuses thereby eliminating, as far as this could be done, the effects of 
referred to. 

8. Thus with respect to his 1881 Report, the late Sir George Hardy obtained 
average rates of mortality, firstly because the earlier Census enumeration was 
known to be extremely defective and secondly because of the famine of 1876- 
1878 which affected the two Provinces of Bombay and Madras. Since, however, 
the decennium ending with the 1891 Census was practically free from famine or 
epidemic that usually follows in the trail of a famine, he limited his investigation 
to a comparison of the 1881 and 1891 Census figures. The 1901 Census closely 
followed on the heels of the severe famine of 1899-1901, which affected extensive 
tracts in India, and also an epidemic of Plague. Sir George, therefore, deduced aver- 
age rates of mortality by combining the Census figures of 1881, 1891 and 1901 by 
giving double weight to the 1891 Return. The decennium pieceding the 1911 
Census was, in spite of disturbances of moderate intensity in certain localities, 
taking the country as a whole, generally free from any calamitous visitation, and 
the late Mr. T. G. Ackland deduced rates of mortality relating to the decennium 
by combining the 1891 and the 1901 Census figures only. The conditions attending 
the 1921 Census were, however, exceptional. The population had not by then 
fully emerged froin the devastating effects caused by the great Influenza 
epidemic which was estimated to have claimed as its viertim nearly 7 per cent, 
of the total population of India. Mr. H. G. VV. Meikle, the Actuary to the Govern- 
ment of India, who wrote the Report with the 1921 Census, with the view to 
deduce average rates of mortality, combined all the previous enumerations from 
1881 onwards with the 1921 figures. 

9. Though the decennium under consideration opened and closed in gloom, 
it has been on the whole a prosperous one. In the opening years of the 
decennium the effects of the Influenza epidemic tliat prevailed at the close of the 
last decade and the bad monsoon of 1920 were still evident. This position 
rapidly altered and a series of good monsoons followed interrupted only by floods 
notably in Bengal, Gujarat, Sind and South India. Famines were practically 
local and not very serious and the advancement in Medical Research minimised 
to a great extent deaths from Tropical diseases such as Cholera, Plague and Kala- 
azar. These favourable conditions are naturally reflected in the very large increase 
(10*6 per cent.) in the population which the decennium has witnessed. The closing 
years of the decennium, however, brought the position practically back to that 
of the opening ones, with this difference that towards the close there was consi- 
derably larger number of mouths to feed than at the commencement on practi- 
cally identical economic conditions. Trade was depressed to an unprecjcdented 
level and the prices of agricultural products fell so low as to be entirely unremu- 
nerative to the cultivator. The consequent distress to a population of which 
nearly four-fifths live directly by agriculture could be easily imagined. Whether 
the prosperity of the few middle years of the decennium has been of such magni- 
tude as to justify the very large increase of 10*6 per cent, of the population or in 
absolute figures 33,895,298, an increase which, in the words of Dr. Hutton, the 
Census Commissioner for India, is “ a figure approaching equality with that of 
the total population of Prance or Italy and appreciably greater than that of 
such important European Powers as Poland and Spain ’* is a subject on 
which I shall have something to say in another section of this Report. Here 1 am 
mainly concerned with the fact that in the decade under consideration the 
population did contribute a vei^ large — almost abnormally large — increase, 
apparently both by saving in deaths and by abundant supply of babies and on 
this account 1 felt justified in making use of the 1921 and 1931 Census figures only 
thereby confining my attention solely to the conditions obtaining in the decennium. 


SECTION II. realpatidar.com 

On the peculiar nature of the Methods to be adopted in constructing Mortality 
Tables from Indian Census Returns. 


1 . In the preceding section of this Report attention was directed to the charac- 
teristics of the decennium under consideration being the main factor influencing the 
decision of the Actuary as to whether the mortality Table to be constructed should 
be an average one embodying the experience of more than one decennium or 
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Bhoiild be confiiied only to thnt of the doceiiiiiimi preceding the In this 

tlie ]jeeuliai novelty and difficulty of the problem of 
moSainy^TablS^ISistruetion as applied to this country caused by the fact that the 
records of vital occurrences arc cutii'cly ujidei>endaljle, ’Nvhiih makes It necessary 
to discard the hsual methods of c^onstruction of mortality Tables and adopt spetaal 
ones as 1 explain below. 

2. Where a reasonable amount of reliance eaji be j>lac cd on the ages and 
numbers returned at the Census enumeration and the records of deaths during the 
interconsal period, the method almost invariably employed to obtain tile rate 
of mortality at each age of a given population is to compare the living at the 
various ages as recorded in the Census Returns w'ith the registered deaths at the 
conespondijig ages. The task of the Actuary becomes, under such conditions, 
comparatively easy for the analysed material will practically tell its n tale 
and smoothing or graduation will be required only with the view, on the one hand 
tcj tUTive, very nearly, at that ideal flow of the rates of mortality from age lo age 
that would have been obtained had the volume of statistics analy.sed not beim 
limited in extent and to eliminate any small irregularities due to minor mis-state- 
menfs of the age on tlie other* But the records of vital occurrences in India are 
yet deplorably undeiJCndable as will >)e evident from the following Tal>le: ^ 

TABLE II. 


Comparison between enmnerated and deiluced population. 


Province (British TerritOTy only). 

Variation 1021-1930 
according to Vital 
Statist icR ( Excess of 
Births over Deaths -H, 
Pificiency — J* 

Total. 

Variat ion 1921-1 93 1 
aeeor^ling to Censys 

(Excena -|-» Defici- 
enoy — 1. 

Total, 

Diffcrt-iicu. 

Estcess or of 

column ll over 
rnhitun 2* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Aosaiu 

-f 430,SS4 

+ 1.163*193 

+712,200 

B«Dgad 

+ 1*463 ,4S4 

-r 3.411,695 

+ 1,948,211 

Bihar and OrisBa 

-3-3*2.^*O05 

+ 3,682,158 

+428,003 

•Bombay . . 

+ 1,728.101 

+2,587,404 

+ 859,243 

Burma 

+ 715,4.^»H 

+ 1,454*954 

+ T30.406 

C* P. and Bexar 

+ 1,42.7*608 

+ 1,504,963 

+ 171,35.5 

D( Ihi 

-53*132 

^ 147,704 

-,94,662 

Madras 

+4,398.902 

+4,421,122 

+22,220 

N. W. Fp Province , * 

+94,7.59 

i- 173*736 

+78,977 

Punjab 

+ 2,428.382 

+2,895,374 

+466,992 

Cnited ProvinceB . . 

+3*927,768 

+3,033*694 

-^94,074 

Total 

+ 19,938,603 

+24.566,017 

+4.627,414 


* Exolu<le<3 Acl«ii* 


3* The natural assumrition to be made, in drawing conclusions from the above 
Table, is that the censused figures are very nearly correct and all irregnltirities 
are traceable to records of Vital Statistics, As Ijetw’cen the records of births 
aJid deaths, larger inaccuracie.s are naturally traceable to the former than to the 
latter* A study of the figures in the Table will show that Delhi, Assam and Bengal 
are almost in the vanguard of Provinces that maintain inaccurate vital J’^<'oqfe|natidar COm 
as the increases in the j)opu1ation of the decade in these Provinces traced throuS ^ 
vital records are nearly 64, 61 and 57 per cent, respectively in defect of the 
increases revealed by the Census enumeration Burma and the North-West 
Frontier Province closely follow with the respective deficiencies of 51 and 45 per 
cent. Bombay show's a deficiency of 35 per cent. The United Provinces show 
a large excess oi 2t» per cetit. As this is an emigrating iTovince, the only expla- 
nation is that in this Province the records of deaths arc more inaccurate than the 

M22CX3 . X 
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records of births. Madras aloue, of all the Provinces, is remarkably accarate as t he 
deficiency is only one-iialf per cent- It outpaces the second be-st Province — the 
and Berar — by a considerable distance as the deficiency in tliia 
Province is as much as 11 per cent- ft might be possible to approac^b the cen- 
sused population with very great accuracy through records of vital occurrences, 
even if the latter be Inaccurately maintained and therefore subject to very laige 
errors, provided such errors are of the same or nearly the same absolute magnitude. 

For, in arriving at the population on any date with the aid of the recorcis of births 
and deaths, the numbers relating to births and deaths oeccur with opposite^ signs 
and therefore the errors in these two records are of a compensatory natui'c. One 
is therefore forced either to assume that the rcfsords of vital occurrenf'es in I^ladras 
are maintained up to a great degree of accuracy, or that both the recortls of births 
and deaths are teeming with inaeciiTBuhcs and these inaccuracies happen by 
chance to be very nearly equal, so as to reproduce the censused population within 
an error of one-half per cent. As observed above, the records of birtlis iji all 
Provinces except the United Provinces are relatively more inaccurate tJian the 
records of deaths. With the Province of Madras, however, as between assuming 
that both the records of births and deaths are inaccurate or both of them are very 
accurate, I am inclined to tlie latter view which is also borne out by the relatively 
greater accuracy shown by that Province in the statement of ages as will be seen 
in the section on “ Errors in Age ”, It may, therefore, be of interest to eonsti'iict 
mortality Tables for the Provuice of Madras according to the usual method of 
mortality Table construction when the records of births and deaths are depend- 
able and compare the results so obtained witli those deduced by making use of 
Census enumerations only. As, however, I have not been supplied with the full 
statement of deaths in Madras occurring in the decennium according to each age, 
this investigation could not be taken up before the time rny Report was ex]je<'ted 
to be* ready- 

4. With the records of vital occurrences teeming with inaccuracies in each 
Province, as sljown by the above Table, the Actuary has no course open but to niake 
as best an estimate as he could of the rates of mortality prevailing amongst the 
population by making use of the Census enumerations only, without any refert'oee 
to the ject;rcls of births and deaths* 

5* For the convenience of tlie reader who will not take anything on trust, 

I have tried to set out in the next few articles the ralimtaU of tlie method 
to be adopted when mortality Tables are constructed by making use of Census 
Beturns only. As a hitit, however, to such of the readers as would let anything 
in the nature of Mathematics alone, I have placed an asterisk to these articles 
which can safely be passed over. But they are requested to assume that for the 
construction of the mortality Table the Actuary requires a series of smootli num- 
bers representing the mean population living from age to age in the period 
under consideration and also another set of smooth numbers denoting the rate 
at which tlie jiopulation has increased or decreased at each age in tlie same 
period. 

Consirtiction of Mortality Tables from Censits Returns ojdy. 

"^6. Tn countries where a reasonable degree of reliance can be placed on vital 
occurrences the only correct method of constructing a mortality Tabic is 
to make use of Census Returns along with the records of deatlis. At tlie 
infantile ages, however, where the Census figures are subject to irregularities of a 
two -fold nature due to both overstatement of age and non- enumeration of infants, 
use has to be made of the records of births also in the quinquennium preceding tlie 
date of the Census to correct the Census figures relating to these early ages- 
If we are dealing with an ideal population where only as many die in a year as 
are born in the year, where there are no migration disturbances (called by Actiiar[pQtidar.COm 
a Stationary Population) and where the adult population has come to such a high 
level of literacy as to give correct particulars at a Census, we shall arrive at the 
same results when constructing a mortality Table from Censuses alone as when 
we make use of both Census Returns and records of vital occurrences- If P 
persons are lecorded as having attained age x on their birthday preceding the 
Census date, their average age taking one with another can be assumed tobea;+|^. 

If at the Census taken 10 years later there are returned persons of 
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age flJ-hlO last birthday^ the latter will be the survivors from amongst the group 
of ^ birthday recorded at the preceding Census and will 

be of ^®aj^age + 10. Provided that the chief desiderata of a stationary 
population as to the constancy of birth and death rates as also immunity 
from migration disturbances are actually reaiiased, the ratio P*+io/P*« may be 
taken as very nearly equivalent to which is the probability of surviving 

10 years at exact age It will, however, be necessary to find the probability 

of surviving one year, instead of 10 years for the construction of the mortality' 
Table, which can be obtained as follows : — 


*7. Under the ideal conditions of a stationary population which we have 
assumed, it can be easily seen that the numbers returned at the latter Census 
at any age x will be identical with the numbers returned at the Cenaus 10 years 
earlier at the same age* This equality will hold whatever may be the interval 
between the two Censuses* If two Censuses are taken with an interval of only 
one year separating them we shall obtain the equationf + where 

is the probability of surviving one year at age x-f-^ and P^J.; represents 
the population returned as of age x+l last birthday at the latter of the two 
Censuses* Since the numbers returned at the same ago in any two Censuses 
are identical we have so that It will 

be evident from an inspection of the above equations that given a stationary 
population the numbers returned at each age at one Census enumeration would 
easily supply the numerical values of the probabilities required for the construc- 
tion of the mortality Table. But no community conforms to the rigorous condi- 
tions imposed for being called a stationary one and we shall have to modify our 
formula yielding numerical values of the probabilities of surviving at each age 
when the ideal requirements are relaxed one by one and w^e pass on from an 
imaginary stationary community to one actually met with subject to varying 
birth and death rates combined with disturbances due to emigration and immigia- 
tion. 


Vafyin^ Birth Rate with Constant Death Rate and^ no Migration Disturbance. 

♦8* Let us assume that the number of lurths has been increasing uniformly 
from year to year for a considerable number of years in geometrical progi'ession 
while the death rate has been constant at each age and there has been no migra- 
tion* On our assumptions, the number of births per annum increased from, say* 
in that period of one year just preceding the first Census date to r in that 
period of one year just preceding the next decennial Census date. Let us denote 
the number of children of age less than 1 (age 0 last birthday) returned at the 
earlier of the two Censuses we are consideTing by L^. These are the survivors out 
of the births in the year preceding that Census. The population returned at 
age 1 last birthday will number iL|, for, tliese are the survivors from amongst 
the 7 births in that peiiod of one year which commenced exactly two years 
before the Census date on the basis of a geometrical increase in the number of 
births* We shall therefore have the total population at eacth age last birthday 
returned at the first Census given as follows : — 

^ sameassump- 

tion, the population returned at the next Census at each age last birthday will 
be as follows 






Lt 


etc. 


The L*s in the two series with the appropriate suffixes denote the population ipbalnatidar com 
each age that would have been returned had the number of births not varied from ^ 
year to year, that is, on the assumption that all the conditions of a stationar\" 
population had been satisfied. 


*9, The mean population at any age, meaning thereby the population that 
would have been returned had a Census been taken at a date exactly at the middle 

t StudontH of A^^tuariat Science' will note that the prelir 1 in iPx+i ie usually omitted* 

i2 
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^ohit tKe two decennial Censuses ^ is given 

realpatidarcom 


by 





or’ - - according as we take the Arithmetic, Geometric or Harmonic Mean* 


Let us denote the expressions by L\ , and L% respectively* It can easily be 

That this result should he true 


1 ^ 

verihed that 


whatever may be the mean population we are taking could have been foreseen 
inasmuchas it is true for the populations enumerated at each of the two 
Censuses we are considering. I could not take it for granted since it may 
not be evident to one and all of the readers, I have, however, assumed in 
the case under consideration the death, rate to be the same as in the case first 
considered but only the birth rate to vary. The probability, therefore, of surviv- 


ing one year at age a? -b ^ is even now iJJ * + | 



identical with its 


value when all the conditions of a stationary population are satisfied. The 
natural conclusion to be drawm is that, whereas when a population has attain- 
ed an absolutely stationary condition the number at any age of one Census 
enumerations what is the same thing, of the intercensa! (mean) population 
between tw^o Censuses, divided by the number at the age next below yields the prob- 
ability of surviving one year at the half age midway between the two ages, when 
one of the conditions, namely, constancy of births from year to year, is relaxed, 
the ratio above described no longer gives the required probability of survivorship, 
but we shall have to take into account the rate of increase of the population and 
multiply by this rate the ratio of the mean numbers at consecutive ages to obtain 
the probabilities of survivorship at each half age from which the mortality Table 
can be easily constructed, 

*10. Since the population at age x of one Census becomes by survival that 
at age x-{- 10 at the next decennial Census and both of them are the amvivors to 
ages X and x + 10 in the two Censuses respectively out of births occurring in the 
same year, we can, by dividing the number returned at any age a? -b 10 at a Census 
by the number returned at age x at the preceding decennial Census, obtain the 
value of i(jPa+i {the probability of surviving 10 years at age a; -f i) and thereby 
eliminate any necessity for bringing into account the rate of increase in the 
population. From the values of those of can be obtained by a 

suitable method of interpolation. Before, however, this method could be 
adopted, one has to be absolutely certain that the only cause contributing 
towards a return of varying numbers at the same age from one Census to another 
is variation in birth rate, of which the magnitude is exactly ascertainable, and 
the rate of mortality has been practically invariable and the popidation has 
also been immune from disturbances due to migration. Such conditions are 
ideal and are not true to populatipns' that are usually met with. It might 
be observed in passing that with only varjdng birth rate, if Census- taking be an 
annual function, we shall obtain the value of at each central age by taking 

the ratio PSf].i/Fr ^ where represents the population at the earlier Census 
and at the Census taken one year later, and thereby avoid the necessity 
for ascertaining the rate at which the population has been varying due to 
variation in birth rate. 


*11. With the view to make it easy for the general reader I have assumed the 
variation in the population to he brought about by the number of birtlis Increas- 
ing in a geometrical progression of constant common ratio r. The arguments will 
still hold if the variation be not at the uniform rate from year to year but at vary- 
ing rates ^tc*, and some of these r's may be greater and others less than 

unity so that the number of births may be increasing in some and decreas^gj^^j^gj- 
other years. 

Varying Death Rate and Constant Birth Rate and no Migration Disturhanee^ 


*12, I have so far considered the construction of a mortality Table from 
Census Ketuma alone firstly when the population satisfied all the conditions neces- 
sary for its being called a stationary one and secondly when only one of the 
conditions, constancy of the number of births from year to year, was relaxed. 
We can now assume the births to remain constant from year to year while the 
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deatn rate varies. When ilie rate alone varies, either uniformly at a, comtant 

rateuxx:|r:.Mj from year to year^ the force or forces that bring alDout 

variSmSi in ^riie^pijjmlatioei returned at the same age in the several 
enumerations all act at one particular point of age, namely, at birffi, 
IVhen, however, variation in population is a result of continuously varying 
death rate only, the other conditions of a stationary population holding, 
these forces act at all age points and the variation at any age between 
two Census enumerations re presents the cumulative effect of these forces 
from birth up to the age In question. In spite of this apparent complication, since 
on our assumption the variation in the Census material is introduced by an irregu- 
lar flow only in rates of death from year to year and from age to age and the assign- 
ment of a numeri(;al value of this factor (rate of death) being the object of our 
enquiry, we shall yet be able to obtain "the average value of by the ratio 

0^ evidently tlie population numbering Pt+io at tlie later Census 
at age x 10 are the survivors out of at age x at the earlier Census 

when the latter were subject to irregular incidence of mortality during the inter- 
censal period. The quantity 1 — would give the average value of 
the probability of death within 10 years at age t ^ prevailing in the inter- 
censal period and the probabilities of death or survival for one year at each half 
age will have to be obtamod by interpolation though the resulting values might 
be very rough and require graduation due to the inegular intudence of mortality. 
The results of two annual Censuses will have to be made use of if interpolati<jn is 
to be avoided as in the case when only the birth rate varied. 

*13. If P^ be the mean population at age a: betv^eeii two decennial Censiise^s, 
wlietlier it is the Arithmetic, Geometric or Harnnmic mean <ir mean tJoinputed in 
any other manner, the ratio P^*+i/P“ does not yield the value of as it 

does when the jjopulation has been absolutely stationary. The cause is not far 
to seek if it is remembered that on our as.sumption and P“ wiiich 

represent survivors to the middle date of the intereeiisal period out of birtlis in 
diflerent, though <^onsecutive, years have lieen depicted differently by A^arying 
incidences of mortality from birth up to age x in each case and the ratio 
PJVi/P? instead of depending upon the mortality rate from age jr to a: + J+1 
is < oiourcd by the varying incidence^i of mortality above referred to at ail ages 
below age ac. To make the ratio P“+i/P? yield the value iy>j:H_|Wc must multiply 
it by a quantity r' whn^h r(>] resents the ratio of the cumulative effect of mortality 
from birth to age for the mean population to the « corresponding efTect 
of mortality for the mean pojmlat.ion P^i. The problem in thi.scase is analog<ms 
iit that when only the number of births varied, for, it will be remetnbcied iu 
that case to obtain the value of it was nece.ssary to multiply the ratio 

by r where r ik the ratio of the number of births in that year t»f 
which P? iurc the survivor.’^ to the births in the year of which are t!ie 

survivors. 


*14. Where, however, it is not possible to ascertain and make allowance 
for the varying incidences of mortality iu the two quantities PJ and 1^'Vi 
above referred to, due ItJ the death registers not hav ing been accurately inarntained, 
the* only method to be adopted is to ascertain for each age an average rate of in- 
crease or decrease in the pojmlation for the intoreensal period and starLing frt>m 
the mean population between the two Censuses as base ol>tain the population that 
would have been returned six mon1?lis anterior and six months posterior to the 
middle date of the intercensal period from which the v alues of can be easily 

deduced. 


Varj/mg Birth and DeMh Bates. 


*15. It can now be .seen that w^hen both the Ihrth and death rates vary the 

equation = ioJ),+i "’ill yet hold. For and P<" being P‘’’’'1’SSlDatidar 

at ages x + 10 and x in the lattei- and earlier Cen.suses respectively are ^ ' 

survivors out of the births ocfuirring in the same year and in taking the ratio 
of the one to the other th<' disturbing effec t in the constjuit flow of population 
from birth to age .r -f i due to variation in the birth rate (the r of Ihc 
geometric increase or decTease) is eliminated. Again the .same fact, nuiuLdy, 

that, the jjoiuilatiiuis l y+Vn and P^’ reluti' to ijirihs in tlie same year, i.s rcs- 
pon.silile for eliminaiing in i he mtir? Pt%/P^V the rates of mortality frtun 
birth to age and making it depend solely on the rate.s of mortalitv for the 


com 


it2^i!CC 
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period of 10 years after age From the values of those of and 

then of ip^ can be obtained by interpolation. 

question might naturally be asked at this stage as to why thia 
apparently easy method of arriving at the values of at each half age 

should not be adopted. The answer is not far to seek if it is remembered that aU 
along we have assumed that the individuals composing the community have come 
to realize the importance of giving correct particulars both as to ivumbeis and 
ages at the Census enumeration and do give them. But the necessity for enifiloy- 
ingthe rather out of the way method of constructing the mortality Table by com- 
paring two or more Census enumerations only, without any reference to the record 
of vital occurrence.^ in the intercensal period, arose out of the fact that the latter 
were quite unreliable. It will, therefore, be entirely iinjustihable to as.su me that 
the ages returned at the Censuses are correct when the birth and death records 
are entirely undependable. What usually luippens with every step taken forward 
in the scale of literary evolution of a community is that the accuracy of the ages 
recorded in the death registers precede that of Census Returns, Apart from the 
fact that Law, tinder pain of penalties, compels the registration of births and 
deaths, the usual inducement for overstatement or understatement at particular 
periods of life which exist with respect to living persons at a Census enumeration 
is very nearly absent when giving the ages of the dead. That is why it is often 
said that the only correct method of constructing a mortality Table is to compare 
the living with the dead with furtlier help from the register of births at infantile 
ages. 


*17. It will hardly need any demonstration to show that, when the Census 
material is subject to variations due to the combined effect of irregular birth and 
death rates, the ratio Px+i/B? obtained from the mean of the two Census 
enumerations will not yield the value of It will be remembered that the 

ratio did nut yield the value of this quantity even when only one of the two di.sturb- 
ing influences was present. To make the above ratio yield the value of ip^+i we 
shall have to isolate the disturbance caused to the uniform flow of pojiulation 
from 3 ^ear to year by irregular variation m births from the disturbance caused 
by irregular variation in deaths and multiply the above ratio by suitable factors 
which, in addition to being a complicated process, assumes aceuratt' knowledge 
of vital oecurrenf^es, record.s of which are extremely defective with respect to the 
population wo are dealing with. 


Miration. 

*18. The correction for disturbances caused to the censused population due 
to immigration and emigration is easy to allows for if statistics of th(‘ immigrant 
and emigrant population have been maintained according to age. 

*19. If and be the number of immigrants and emigrants respectively 
at age x during the intercensal period and if out of the exce.ss of immigi antw over 
emigrants there have occurred deaths in the period; we shall have to -take 
for the population at age aj+lO at the latter of the two Censuses Pi+ 10 — '(I-E-D) 
instead of each of the ratios given above yielding probabilities of sur- 

viving 10 years. 

*20. The disturbance due to migration except in the cases of a fe%v Indian 
Provinces is not very material. Further, Migration Statistics are not available 
according to age. The Actuary has, therefore, to make as good an e.stimate aa 
possible of the age distribution of the migrant population. The deaths amongst 
the net immigrant population tbongh comparatively of small significance will 
have to be allowed for by him in each age group by using hie best judgment. 

*21. I think a few words at summarising the results arrived at so far will, 
in view of the. help it may give at clarifying the point under considcratiqj^gi^^|^j(jgp QQpp| 
be considered redundant. For the sake of simplicity I .shall assume either that 
disturbances due to migration do not exist at all or if they do, appropriate correc- 
tions have been made to the censused jiopulation to eliminate as far as possible 
errors due to them. If correct ages are returned at the Census we shall <>btajn 
the following results : — - 

I. On the supposition that the population has been absolutely stationary for 
a long period so that the number of births in a year is equal to the number of 
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ti- 


ll. If tlie variation in tlte populations returned from Census to Gens^u^ bo 

pM 

due solely to variation in birth rate the ratio will have to be multiplied by a 

far tor r as explained above whieli will have the efEect of eliminating irregularity 
<lue to varying flow of birth rate from year to year and make the product 



yield the value of iPsf+i which wc require for the construction of the 


mortality Table. 


III. Similarly when the population has been -subject to varying death rate 

pM 

onlyj we shall have to multiply by a quantity (explained above) to make 

the product equal to 


TV. When the jiopulation has been subject to irregular variation in botli 
birtlis and deaths we siiall have to multiply by two different factors f and r* 

pu 

the ratio to make the product equal to The factor r eliminates 

r^jf 

variation due to the irregular flow of births and is obtained by an analysis of 
the records of births maintained for a lone period in the past and the factor 
eliminates variation due to irregular incidence of rates of death from birth to 
age a: and is obtained by an analysis of the records of deaths. In all the four 
cases ^ from which the values of can be obtained 

by interpolation. 

'*'22. These methods are available if, and only if, both the desiderata given 
below hold : 


(1) that the ages returned at the Censiis are absolutely correct, and 

(2) that accurate records of births and deaths, the latter according to 

correct ages, have been maintained in the pa-st. 

*23. Since the ages returned at the Indian Censuses {intruding the latest one) 
have been manifestly full of errors both of a major and minor nature, atldcd to 
wliich is the proverbial inaccuracy of the records of Vital Statistics maintained by 
the Provinces, we shall have to adopt special methods aiKl construct mortality 
Tables by using Census enumerations alone. The fact that the Census eimmera- 
tions are full of errors rules out the method of decennial interpolation from the 
equality Pi+io Tlie fact that the records of Vital Statistics 
arc not maintained accurately makes it impossible to find out the factors r juul 
(mentioned above) representing correcting factors for the ijT-egular incidt'nces 
o£ births and deaths. 

*24. The qmjstion- will naturally be asked as to what is the method to lie 
adopted which will minimise the efiect of the errors in the Census material and 
provide mortality rates on which reasonable reliance can be placed. The answer 
is naturally suggested by the eqiiation Pl+iw/Pj- = ^'hen Census 

operations are undertaken once in 10 years or by the equation L?^^+i 

when. Censuses are taken annually. Taking the former of the two etjualities 
it will he seen that if the numbers at each age returned at the two Censuses 
could be successfully graduated so as to remove errors we sliall obtain the value 
loP^+i each age. The disadvantage of tliis method is due to tfic fa< t 
that methods of graduation are not entirely successful in removing major deliberjf^alpatidar.COm 
errors. Since the values of obtained from tw^o sets of nu rubers 

and P^^^ independently graduated and Imving residual errors in tbcTTH 
selves, the errors in the computed values of will be accentuated or 

masked according as the rcf^idual errors in and are in opposite or in 

the same direction w itli tlie natural result that small errors in the graduated values 
of '‘and P^'^ may be magnified in the computed values of loJWi- With 

such errors magnified in them these values will not give as accurate 
a measure as desirable of the manner in which the number P^j^ at the first 
M^ECx:; 
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Census dimiDished to at the next ilecennial Census dno to the opera- 

tiort of i Cifti'rtjiCl ffjj" . 

*25 P The only otlier tiiothod that would to a large extent minimise tliLs error 
is suggested by the equality {r r^) Ff+i/Pf == According to this method we 

graduate the mean population of the intercensal period and by comparing the 
two Census enumerations in suitable age groups obtain and graduate tlie rates of 
natural increase of the population which will provide smooth values t>f tbe 
rate of natural increase or decrease of the population at each age x in the decen- 
niuni due to the combined operation of varying incidences in the birth and death 
rates. By multiplying the graduated mean population at each age x , by 

respectively we obtain therespectivenuniberof people that would have 
been returned at each age had two Censuses been taken, one on a date six months 
anterior and the other six months posterior to the middle day of the decHuniiul 
period. By this device, from the figures of two Censuses taken with an interval of 
1 0 years between them, we obtain the figures of two Censuses with only one year 
separating them. The values of at each half age are then obtained from tbe 

equality This is the method that has been adopt- 

ed in the construction of the mortality Tables for all the Provinces, 

26. No apology, I hope, is needed for this lengthy description of the peculiar 
methods to be adopted in constructing mortality Tables from Indian Census 
Returns without which, I am sure, those for whose benefit Census pubbeations are 
usually meant will find it difficult to appreciate why for instance the mean popula- 
tion should be calculated or, as a matter for that, what has the rate of increase in 
the population to do with the rate of death . The average man of letters afraid 
of anything in the nature of statistics on the ground that it is all dull stuff 
It might take several years before the average reader realizes that statistics are 
nothing but numerical expression of facts a knowledge of which is essential to 
enable one to be prepared for difficulties ivhich might occcur. They are more 
inclined to swear at statistics whereas they should swear by them. It will there- 
fore be necessary, in the language of my esteemed friend, Mr. S, V, Muklierjca, 

Census Commissioner for Earoda, to humanise the document ”. Talking of the 
general apathy of the public towards Census publications, Mr. Mukherjea in his 
characteristic style writes : My experience has been that a Census Report, 

although intended for the general benefit of students and officers, is rarely read. 

Officers and publicists like to get a complimentary copy — for it is the tiling to 
do so — look at its opening pages and then relegate it to their shelves, resfirting to 
it most occasionally as an inducement to sleep when all other “ drowsy s 3 rrnp 
of the doctors failed. What destiny is reserved for these humble pages, their 
author will be the last person to know 

27. If this is the language in which Mr. Mukherjea deplores the lack of interest 
of the public to a Census Report* my lot has been cast with a drier subject and the 
lengthy description given above is an humble attempt to humanise my docu- 
ment ”, 

SECTION HI, 

Errors in agc- 

1 , The huge magnitude and the very wide range of the errors in the ages 

returned at the Indian Con suscs constitute another importaut contributing fat 'tor 
towards making tlie task of tlie investigating Actuary particularly difficult. So 
mueJi has been said in the past by successive Census Conimis.sioncrs anti (Vnsus 
Superintendents of eacsli Province and State of the errors that aboiintl in the 
ages returned at the Indian Census tliat any lengtJiy description by me of the 
jisychological factors that He at tlie root of these errors would be to COm 

obvious. A large part of the Actuarial Report iii connection witJi 

1921 Census is devoted to a consideration of the question of errors in age. 

2. Before I consider the actual nature and extent of the errors in age one 
special characteristic of vital importance more or less peculiar to Indian Census 
ha.s t<i be mentioned, namely, tlmt people have no cliar notions as to the distinction 
between age last birtlulay and age next birtliday and always mix up the two. 

Tliis was proved beyond doubt by my predecessor by reference to the 1891 and the 
1901 Censuses of the Punjab. Curiously enough, in t he fonner of tlie two Censuses, 
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the people of that Province were asked to state tJieirage next birt lKlay whtireas in 
otteslpSrtkJBffC^cJlVl'' asked for was tlio age last birtinlaj . In the siibseqiLent. 
CeiTSiiK, however, the age askt d for in the Ihinjah as well as in the rest of India 
was age last birthday. In the former of the two Censuses, to bring the Thinjab 
jSgnres in conformity with the figitres for the rest of India^ t-on version was eflV^ ted 
from a^e next birthday to age last birthday by scheduling the number rctm-ned 
at each age opposite the next younger age, 

3* A part, of the full Table appearing on page 7 of Mr. Meikle*s Report on the 
“Age* Distribution and Rates of Mortality relating to the two Censuscss of the 
Punjab ie given below, 

TABLE IJL 

Numbers recorded €U each cbcfo in 2S91 and 1901 out of lOOflOO persons in the 

Punjab. 

189L 1901, 


/ ^ — . — \ 

Males. . Females* Males. Female.s. 


27—28 , * 




1.491 

1 ,500 

801 

656 

28—29 




348 

400 

1,665 

1,561 

29—30 , . 

* . 



5,511 

6, ISO 

373 

371 

30—31 . . 




219 

148 

5,257 

5,039 

31—32 * * 




l.a30 

1,567 

200 

148 

32—33 , . 




465 

281 

1,971 

1,748 


It will be seen that the large number 5^511 appearing in column 1 was the total 
population out of 100,000 males returned at age 30 next birthday and is, tliereforr, 
scheduled opposite to age 29 last birthday. This number 29 is really a very 
unpopular one as is evident from the small number 373 returned at that age last 
birthday at the 1901 Census. Successive Censuses have revealed that iiuml>er.'^, 
relatively large as compared to the adjoining ages, have been returned at ages 
ending with 2 and S * 7’his is evident from the comparatively large numbers 
entered opposite age periods 27-28 and 31-32 in the 1891 Census as these were 
returned for ages 28 and 32 next birthday respectively. In the subsequent 
Census, however, numbers more or less equally large were returned for ages 28 
and 32 last birthday respectively. A study of the full Table to which reference 
has been made will showr that tliis characteristic is repeated round about all ages 
which end in 0 or 5* It is, therefore, evident that people fixed their attention only 
on the number indicating the age to be returned and were not influenced in the 
least by the age asked for being either the age last birthday or next birtliday, 

Mr. Meikle states that it may, therefore, be assumed that the ages returned arc the 
nearest birthday. What, however, appears to me to be the reasonable conclusion 
to draw is that the numbers returned at each age would liave been the same whether 
ages next birthday or last birthday or nearest birthday had been asked for. A 
confusion similar to the one between age last birthday and age next birthday in 
India affected also the returns as to duration of man'iage asked for in the 1911 
Census of the Dnited Kingdom as w&s pointed out by 8ir Alfred Watson in the 
discussion on a Paper eul)mitted by Dr, Stevenson on tlie “ Fertility of the various 
Social Classes ” to tlie Royal Statistical Sofietj in April 1 920, 

4. The change made in the 1931 Census of recordijig age nearest birthday 
instead <if last birthday appeals to be one in the right clirection on the jirimary 
ground that the greater care and thought ncscessary iu gi%dng an age to the nesm^st 
birthday taking into account the number of completed months after the hist 
integral age, are more conducive to correct ages being returned when age m^arc'st 
birfchda}- is asked for than when age last birthday or next hirtlulay is asktt<l If^alpatidar.COm 
This appears to have been the main idea at the back of the mind of the CenMiis ^ 

Joint Committee in the United Kingdom when at tlie ('ensus of 1021, for the brst 
time, ages w'cre required to be given in years and mouth.s tluuigh the change was 
made not with the intention of tabulating age,s iu years and montlis. 

5* Tukiiig uj> now the a<dual citojs in the ^tnft'ineut of ages at rVnsus it 
is said that an investigation into these^ ciTors is a stutiy in idiosyucrasy. If would, 
hoivever, give .som<‘ con.solation if it could be proved that (‘aeh siu^ceediug Ccni.sus 

* Wlwtlior thu t^o arc really of attraction or repuIyioN a matter that rvfiuirca detivilod 

exam] nation ajid ia dealt with lo^'er in this section. 
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showed tliat idiosjuurasy waw .slowly yielding place to sanity. It was, however, 
make any inV(;stigation in thi>s direction witJi the 19HI Census 
Eetums as hy the time (government announced their intention to have the Actuarial 
Kc]ioxt in conncetioji with this Census written by me the only available statistics 
were the ternaTy and septctiary groups into which the individual Age Returns 
were straightaway sorted. Whether the ternary and septenary groupings t^onld 
be modified so as to secure a more accurate balance of errors in each giouji is a 
subject wlucli I shall take up under the head of Grouping ” in this section, but 
I cannot help observing here at the risk of repeating it that it will be undesirable 
to make the Census Analysis forego the demographic and psychological study 
which the distribution at each age out of a representative and random sample of 
100,000 persons of each sex in each Province provides. 

6. The principal sources of error in Census Statistics axe of two kinds, Jiainely, 

(o) Minor Errors of short i^nge, unbiassed in character, and (b) Major Eiror.^i of a 
biassed nature and wide range that produce considerable distortion of the age 
curve. 

7. Minor Errors, — The minor errors are attributable mainly to ignorance. 

Many people, in a country predominantly illiterate, are so indifferent as re- 
gards their age that, when questioned by the enumerator, they return round numlxirs 
Mbich are primarily the nearest decennial ages and secondarily the Jiearest 
quinquennial ages. These errors are cyclical in character affecting ages wliich are 
multiples of 10 and 5 and recur, therefore, in cycles of ten -year age periods. 

8. It has been held, by an examination of the relatively large numbers returned 
at ages ending in 2 and 8 as compared with the respective adjoining ages, that 
these digits are minor centres of attraction, meaning thereby that the numbers 
returned at these ages are more than the correct numbers at them. It is true tliat 
the preference for age 12 is so marked as to throw in the shade the general prefer- 
ence for a multiple of 5 in the age period 10-20 and B is very often preferred to 
age 5 in the period 0-10. A reference bo the row “ Deviation in Tables 
IX, X and XI will show that, beyond the partiabty above indicated, preforencea 
for ages ending in 2 and 8 are not so very pronounced in the other sections of the 
decennial age periods. As a matter of fact, in most provinces, except Bengal, 8 is 
a centre of repulsion* to a certain extent. All the other digits are repulsed in the 
order 6, 4, 7, 3,9 and 1 as is evident from the results of the three Census Returns 
analysed in Tallies IX, X and XI above referred to. The method of construc- 
tion of these Tables, the conclusions to be drawn from a study of them regard- 
ing the magnitude of the attraction or repulsion for ages ending in .several 
digits from 0 to 9 and the order in wliich tlie various digits have been preferreil are 
taken up in greater detail iii a few paragraphs of this section occurring later. 

These minor mis-statements of age are removed by a good method of graduation 
and tbsappear if tlic population is grouxicd in suitable decennial age poriods. 

9. Major Errors. — The niiLjor eiTors, that affect population statistics produc- 
ing serious distortion of tlie age curve and of the rates of mortality deduced there- 
from, consist primarily oithe transfer of persons from one age period to another 
and secondarily of substantial omis.sions in the Census Records especially in ages 
of infancy and childhood. 

10. If accurate records of deaths and migration are maintained ac:cording to 
each age it might be possible to identify the magnitude and locate the jiowitiou 
of these major errors to a certain degree of aecuracy, by comparing the tiurnber 
returned at any age, say, x at one Census witfi that returned at age a^+lO 
at the next decennial Census by making suitable allowance for deaths ajxd 
distuibancos due to migration to which the first number had been subject in the 
intercen.sal i>eriod. It is hardly necessary to add that such an i*^vefttigatic)pwgi^g^j^jg|- 
nextto impossible with the present c:ondition of death and migration records in India. 

These wilful mis-statements are generally due tovanity especially in the case of old 
persons who generally give themselves the advantage of a few more years. There 
might also be financial reasons for overstatement at the old ages if the laws of the 
country provide for an old age ]>cnsion. In a certain number of cases these mis- 
statenientB arc also due to resentment against the personal nature of the questions 

A digit is i <HintTO when thfl number retuniod oa of that digit « loss than the ^orracti number 

at it. 
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and suspicion of their motives* Whatever may be the causes foi: the^e deliberate 
mis-sfcatamente they are ultiioately traceable to ignorance; not ignorance of age 
itself to which the minor errors are doe hut to ignorance of tiic fact that the 
Census Analysis does not deal with individuals but only with groups and the 
individuals are merged iinidentifiably in the groups dealt with* 

11. At the appropriate place in this section comparisons will be effected 
between the extent and magnitude of the eiToi s in age in India and those of some 
other countries where the level of education is decidedly higher than in India* 
The errors in the ages returned at the Censuses in India do not show any tendency 
to dimmish and will not do so, so long as illiteracy permeates the population to the 
extent it is now doing* We cannot expect better results till education spreads 
and as a natural result the ignorance of the peO|de in matters relating to the C-ensiis 
is substantially mininiised* Talking of tms ignorance Mr. G. IT. Knibbs in a 
Paper read before the Royal Statistical Society in 1920 said : — 

It would be easy to publish primers showing the purpose of it Census 
or of tlie greater branches of Statistk^s. Such primers cotdd readily 
be prepared so as to be supplied to piimary and other' scdiools -in 
such a form as to serve the purpose of a systematic and moslr useful 
insti'uction in St^^tistical Method — instruction which would be of 
business value* In this way a popular recognition of the utility of 
Statistics could leadily be created and the work of securing accurate 
data greatly facilitated 

12. One would entirely agree with Mr. KnibbsWiew' that education relating to 
statistical enquiries of ail kinds* which ^ to make them serve their high | nirpo.se, 
should be presented in an interesting form devoid of all dull series of numerical 
Tables, should form a compulsory part of the education, in his boyhood, of the 
future citizen. I'his will to a large extent mend tlie no more than a rfilrlkmie 
interest shown even by a person of more than average education in matters lelatiiig 
to the Census* 

On tke Nature and EicterU of the m Age in Census Returns, 

13. In his Actuarial Report in connection with the 1911 Census tlie late 
Mr. T. G. Ackland illustrated the preference for particular digits of age by the 
following Table 

TABLE IV, 

Showiruf in each of the siir Prorinces undemientioiied the numbers out of a total of J fiOO 
returned in respect of each digit of age ; also tJie memi values for the six Frotrinces 
and the order in u^hich the several digits ^vere recorded. 


DIGIT OF AGE RECORDED IN CENSUS 



f — 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

-A 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Numbers (per 

1 ,000) recorded 

in rcsjiect of 

each digit 

of age 



RuJfigft] 


4;i 

121 

06 

lU 

187 

76 

57 

106 

37 


Bonibay 

(0 



(8) 

(0) 

(2) 

(5> 

{7) 

(4) 

(10) 



42 

110 

m 

m 

216 

66 

47 

78 

33 


BurmA 

0) 

(0) 

(S) 

C?) 

(6) 

tii> 

{5j 

(8) 


pU) 


IH7 

76 

IDS 

08 

7& 

142 

65 

SO 

M 

04 



a> 

m 

m 

H) 


m 

(5) 

m 

(0) 

(10) 



48 

lU 

iH 

73 

171 

80 

48 

90 

40 


Punjab 

(1) 

(0) 

m 

ai 

(0) 

(2) 


m 

(4) 

(10) 


279 

44 

no 


07 

198 

7§ 

40 

84 

30 


United Pnovtafiee 

(1) 

(0) 


(7) 

(0) 

(2) 

(6) 

(S) 


(10) 


294 

47 

us 

45 

05 

186 

83 

43 

91 

33 



m 

(V 

m 

m 

m 

m 

(fV) 

{0> 

{4} 

im 


rot*in 

. . 1 .&60 

SOI 

673 

374 

407 

JpOSO 

477 

324 

633 

243 


Menn values 

Order of Kooord 

262 

50 

112 

62 

68 

183 

70 

64 

89 

41 

realpatidar.com 

.. (1) 

m 

m 

(7) 

m 

(2) 

(5^ 

m 

m 

(10) 


14. This Table was intended to show’- not only the magnitude of concentration 

at ages ending in certain favourite digits but also the order in which the digits 
were preferred. Mr. Ackland drew his conclusions on the assumption that had 
correct ages been returned the number with respect to each digit sliowji in the 
Table would have been 100 being a tenth of the total population which was reduced 
to 1000 for the pui'pose of thi.s enquiry. In liis Actuarial Report with the 1921 
Census, Mr. Meikle did not publish any figures based on a similar analy.^is of the 
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1921 Census material but evidently indicated his acquieseence with the arguments 
and CQneloaiona of Mr. Ackland quoting the order of preference for each parti- 
cular digit as deduced by the latter for the \vhole of India. 

15. There is however some fallacy in this method. The count evidently 
commences at age 0 and a cycle is complete at age 9, At age 10 another cycle 
commences which is completed at age 19 and so on. Each age, therefore, ending 
with the digit, say, '9 is nine years lower down the scale than age 0 of the same cycle 
and has therefore been depleted by deaths occurring in these nine years of lifetime. 
Had there been no preference for particular digits of age, that is, if people had 
returned their correct ages, even then the total number returned at ages having 
9 in the unit’s place would have been considerably smaller than the number 
returned at ages ending in 0. There would have been a progressive and smooth 
diminution as we go downwards from age 0 to age 9. The method of analysis 
adopted at the 1911 Report does not make allowance for this progressive diminu- 
tion due to mortality and therefore loads the scales against ages at the lower lialf 
of the cycle in favour of those at the upper half. 

16. In illustration of the case in point, I have taken Mr, Ackland’s graduation 
of the specimen schedule of 100,000 males of the Ptovince of Bombay. The gra- 
duated numbers are smooth and do not exJiibit any preference for any particular 
digit of age but only diminish smoothly from age to age due to the operation of 
mortality. The results are set out in the following Table : — 

TABLE V, 

Distr^h^ion of 10Qf)00 Males of the Province of Bombay ucc&rding to the digit of age 

in ike unifs place. 

1911 Census. 




Unit figure m la^t birtbduy. 





0 

12 3 4 

5 

G 

7 

B 

0 

A. 

B. 

. . 12,225 

1^4(5 

ll*4U0 10.845 10.3&2 9,l»87 

I 28 1‘23 i 18 

0.028 

1^ 14 

9*318 

1 10 

9*017 

107 

8*732 

103 

B*45G 

1-00 


17. In tlie row A the graduated numbers are given wlrile row B shows the 
ratio which the number at each digit bears to that at digit 9. The latter ligures 
indicate that, without sliowing any preference for ages ending in particular digits, 
the total population returned at ages ending in 0 should be 46%, those at ages 
ending in 1, 35%, at 2, 2S%, ct<v., in excess of those rettjrned at ages ending in 9. 

Hence, before conclusions arc draw^ii, allowance should be made for this natural 
excess at all other digits as compared with the number at digit 9. 

18. A method that eliminates this fallacy is to obtain for each digit the ratio 

of the sum of tJie ungraduated to that of tlie graduated numbers at that digit and 
compare these ratios. It is not claimed that the graduated numbers represent 
absolute truth. A good metlmd of graduation would produce figures winch devi- 
ate, if at all, from the true figures %vithiii the liniit^j of errors due to random 
sampling. i t ran, therefore, be claimed that, where the original statistics are 
manifestly full <if cn'ors, the graduated figures represent as near an ajj]jroacii to 
the true figures as possible ; the greater the reliability of the original statistics 
the closer will be the graduated to tljc true figures. * 

19. The three Tables IX, X and XT appcarii^g on pages 128-130 show for the 

six main Provinces of India in each of the three Censuses (1911, 1901 and 1891) the 
numbers returned in respect oi each digit of age out of a total male popuJatiou 
of 1,000 in each Province, the corresponding graduated numbers and the 
ratios of the ungraduated to the graduated total for each digit. The deviations 
(excess+» deficiency — ) of the ungraduated from the gjraduated numbers Qom 

in the iiext row ana the row followdiig shows the order in w^hich the different digife^ 

have been preferred while returning ages obtained by a comparison of the ratio 
of the ungraduated to the graduated injinber.s. The last row gives the rank al- 
lotted to each digit by the method adoj^ted at the 1911 Analysis by a comparison 
of the size of the iingradnated iiundjcrs only without making any allowanee for 
their prc)gre?.si\ e ditujiiuiion due to the operation of niortality as explained above. 

I could nut carry this enquiry dowm to the 1!131 Censu.s as w^ith that Census, with 
which my vvork is intiiiiately connected, no returns at individual ages either of the 
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wJiolo population or of as I liavo several fimoa said m this Keport, are 

respect to the 1921 Oeiisiis, though tlie miiohcrs at individual 
agefoFspeS^ens uJ’c sivallable. the grad ua ted imm])ers are aval labks only in groups. 

20. It should he observed at the outset, at the risk of rejjeatiiig it* that digits 
.'should be allotted tbeir rank in the order of record onl^^ by a comparison <jf the 
ratio of tbe utigraduated to the gi aduated numbers and not l>y a compariscni of the 
magnitude of the absolute numbers representing deviation* In illustration of this 
point, we can take the digits 1 and 9 for the United Provinces at the 1911 ('cuisus. 

The ratio for the former digit is -4196 and for the latter -38^17 which shows that 
out of every 10,000 males whose ages had 1 in the imit/s place only 4196 returned 
correct ages and the remaining 5804 other ages* As for the digit 9 the ratio s ho vv.s 
that only .3837 out of 10,000 whose ages ended with 9 returned correct ages. It is 
now evident that, as between the two digits, ages ending with digit 9 were re]ielied 
by the U. P* males in 1911 more than ages ending with digit I , If we had drawn 
our conclusions from the relative magnitude of the deviation for e^ich digit we 
would have infen^ed that 9 was more popular than 1 in that Province. The devia- 
tions have their own use in giving a numerical measurp of the magnitude of the 
error at each digit out of each sample of 1 ,000 of the population having the same age 
distribution as the total population. For instance, in such a sample of 1,000 persoiis 
in the United Provinces in 1911, as many as 112 persons would have been ftnmd at 
ages ending in the digit I of w^hich only 47 returned correct ages and the remaining 
65 returned incorrect ages. The ratio of 65 to 112 is smaller than the ratio of 53 
to 86 showing that the unpopularity of I in U. P. at the 1911 Census was li^ss than 
that of 9 though the absolute figures of deviations for thes^ digits are 65 and 53 
respectively. The “ total deviation irrespective of sign ” gives the total number of 
males out of each representative sample of 1 ,000 persons that returned incorrect 
ages. 

21. It will be seen, from a stTutiny of the figures in Tables IX, X and XI, 
that ages ending with the digits O, 5 and 2 proved centres of attraction. Confining 
first our attention to the figures relating to A II -India in Table IX, it will be seen 
that as many as 141 per mille of the total population whose ages did not end 
with the digit 0 returned ages ending with that digit at the 1911 Census. Tit is is 
the average figure for the whole of India and varies from a maximum of 175 in the 
United Provinces to a minimum of 68 in Burma. The magnitude of the plunipinga 
at ages O in the other Censuses can be obtained similarly from the figures for 
these Censuses appearing in Tables X and XI. The next popular digit is 5 
though iu tbe age period 10-19 age 12 has a greater degree of conc-eiitra- 
tion than age 15. Next in rank in the order of preference comes th(‘. digit 
2, followed by 8. From an examination of the AH-India ratios for these 
two digits in all the three Censuses, it will he seen that the numbers re- 
turned at these ages are very nearly accurate. The former is the centre of a 
small attraction though it has been consistently repelled by Burma, and by 
Madras in two out of the three Censuses analyse*^. The latter is, if anything, 
a small centre of repulsion. In the 1891 and 1901 Censuses 1 per mille and 
5 per mille respectively of the total population who were of an ago ending with 
digit 8 repelled their true ages and returned other ages. At the 1911 Census, 
however, 1 per mille of the total population whose age did not end with the digit 8 
returned an age ending with that digit, Bengal alone, of all the Provinces, appears 
to have consistently shown a great partiality for these two digits. I feel it essen- 
tial to emphasise the fact that the errors at ages ending in digits 2 and 8 arc not 
v-ery material, except at the single age 12 and the single age 8, as it appears to me 
that it has been assumed in the past that at ages ending in these two digits there 
has been a substantial overstatement of numbers. 

22. The other digits are definite centres of repulsion as in every one of them 

the actual numbers returned are less, in some considerably less, than the expcqtedIpatidar.COm 
or graduated numbers. The same fact is confirmed by the ratios applicable to 
these digits either for the Provinces or for the whole of India as these ratios arc in 
every case substantially less than unity, which, by the way, would have been the 
value of the ratio for any digit had correct numbers been returned at that digit. 

23. What might, however, prove of interest is the fact that the unpopularity 
of digits 6, 7, 8 and 9 appearing in the lower half of the cycle has been accentuated 
and that of digits 1 , 3 and 4 in the upper half masked by the method of comparison 

MS2CC 
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adopted at the 1911 Report which omitted to make allowance for the influence 
of mortality above referred to. For a similar reason the popularity of ages ending' 
re&lpoahas bgiurrfurther magnified and that of ages ending in 5 not fully brought out 
by the inherent fault in the old method which compared the several digits as regards 
their popularity by the absolute magnitude of the crude figures returned at the 
Census. To take an example, it would appear, by paying attention only to the 
numbers returned at the Census, that in the Province of Bengal at the 1911 Census 
as many as 153 per mille of the -total population who were not of ages emiing with 
0 returned such ages whereas the correct number as given by Deviation ” should 
be only 129. The ungraduated figure for digit 5 would indicate that the cluster 
round ages ending in 5 was onljr 87 per mille whereas the correct number is larger 
being 91, This method of basing conclusions from the magnitude of the crude 
figures only returned at the Census without allowing for the fall in numV>ers due to 
mortality from age to age did perhaps the greatest injustice to digit 5 as against 
digit 0 at the 1901 Census in the two Provinces of Bombay and Madras. 1 am 
not aware if it had been realised that in these two Provinces at the 190J Census 
the cluster round ages ending in 5 was proportionately larger than that round ages 
ending in digit 0. The ratios (which alone give the eorrect method of assessing 
the popularity of difierent digits) relating to these digits show that in the Province 
of Bombay at the 1901 Census the numbers returned at ages ending in 5 were 208 
per cent, of the correct number whereas for digit 0 they were only 192 per cent. The 
corresponding percentages for Madras were 142 and 14P Since the absolute 
magnitude of the numbers returned at 0 is considerably larger than that at 5 it 
is very likely that the fact, that at the 1901 Census in the Provinces of Bombay 
and Maflras, ages ending in digit 5 were more popular than ages ending in digit 0, 
thereby reversing the usual order of preference of these two digits, was over- 
looked, 

24. The method of comparing ungraduated Census figures has also reversed 
the relative positions of digits 1 and 9 and the latter has come in for a tneasure of 
unpopularity rather undeserved. It will be seen from a reference to Table IV 
that digit 9 has been given the last rank in the order of record for all the Provinces 
and naturally for the whole of India and digit 1 the next higher rank in almost all 
Provinces and for the whole of India, while in the United Provinces this digit was 
given as high a rank as the 7th. It will, however, appear from a comparison of the 
sixes of the ratios that at the 1911 Census in all the Provinces and in the wJioIe of 
India 9 was more popular than 1 except in the United Provinces where the order 
was reversed. A reference to all the three Tables IX, X and XI will show 
that except in two instances (1901 Burma, and 1911 U. P.) digit 9 always securetl 
the 9th rank and 1 the last, viz.^ 10th rank, thereby proving clearly the greater 
popularity of ages ending in digit 9 as compared with ages ending in digit 1, 

The other incorrect ranks allotted by the old method are all indicated in Table IX, 

25. Exigencies of space and time forbid my making any further elaboration 
on this subject relating to the order in which ages ending in the diflerent digits 
were preferred at the three Censuses that have been analysed for this study. It is, 
however, necessary to state in closing this topic that the other odd numbers 
excludii\g 6 were preferred in the order 3, 7, 9 and 1 and not in the order 3, 7, 1 
and 9, as made out in the older Reports. As between digits 3 and 7 it is not quite 
decisive which of the two is the more popular. Each is repolled practically to the 
same extent as is evident by the extreme closeness of the ratios relating to these 
two digits in all the three Censuses for the whole of India. 

26. As regards how far these errors show a tendency to diminish, I fear, I am 
not in a position to make any statement that would show a satisfactory state of 
things. Information in this respect is given by the numbers called “ total devia- 
tion irrespective of sign in Tables IX, X and XI. For the whole of India 

about 522 per mille of the male population returned incorrect ages ar®htoatidar.COm 
1891 Census which happily dwindled down to 376 at the 1901 Census 
but at the 1911 Census the number rose again to 466. If we examine parti- 
cular digits the same tendency is revealed. For instance, the concentration 
at age 0 at the 1891 Census was 166 per mille which diminished to 108 at the 1901 
Census and again rose to 141 in 1911. It will be found that in the case of all 
Provinces except Burma there has been a set-back in this respect from the 1901 
to the 1911 Census, It is not possible to say how far Burma has been consistent 
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in the tendency for improvement it ha8 shown. this Proxdncej for reasons ex 
plainccH XJcOTge Hardy^ was not incliiderf in the J891 Actuarral Analysis. 

Madras ion' sHowef^ a very hirgt^ deviation of 562 at the 1891 Census was re- 
markably accurate at the 1901 Census, for, at that Census only I8tl per mille of the 
total male population gave incorrect agea. At the 1 901 Census the accuracy sliown 
by Madras was substantial!}" superior to that of all the other Provinces including 
Burma, But it has since taken fast strides in the retrograde direction as will Ije 
evident from the large number^ 450 per mille, that returned incorrect ages at- the 
1911 Census. This figiire, though significantly smaller than the figures of tli^e 
other Provinces excluding Burma, is almost double that of Burma and sliows 
Madras as exactly t’^vo and a half times w'orse off in this respect as judged by the 
standard set up by Madras itself at the 1901 Census. It is not, I hope, ncces.^ary 
to make further comments as the figures of * ratios ‘ deviation * and * total devia- 
tion irrespective of sign ^ tell their own talc. The general conclusion to be drawn 
from a scrutiny of the^^e figures i.s that the tendency towards improvement shown 
by all the I^ovinees from 1891 to 1901 practically vanished in 19 J 1, Burma alone 
being an exception. "WOiat has happened since 1911 T am not in a position to 
pronounce any opijiion ujjon backed by Statistical Analysis, as, for reasons I ha%^e 
already explained more than onc'o, it lias not been possible for me to make any 
investigations in this direction with the 1921 and 1931 Census materials. 

27. It has often been held, not without justification, that the magnilude of 
these errors is directly c^orrelated with the percentage of illiteracy in a country. 
It miglit, therefore, be instructive to compare in this respect India with some rej>rc- 
sentative countries of r he world. An easy method of comparison is obtainc< I by 
using the “ Index of Conc-entration devised by tlie United States Census Ibireaiu 
By fliis method the number of jicrsons between 23 and C2 years whose ages are 
returned as multiples of 5 is compared with one-fiftJi of the total number between 
the two ages. Tile metlujd is based on the justifiable assumption that had tliere 
betm no concentration on multiples of 5 these two figures would be al>out equal ”, 
The limits 23 and 62 were selected as they covered the pcrio<] in which the con- 
centration under investigation was most marked. The method suffers, to a certain 
extent, from the same disadvantage as attaches to that adopted at the 1911 
Actuarial Analysis in j^roving the order of preferenee for particular digits f>f age. 
Since, bow-ever, numbers ending in 5 and 0 are symmetrical ly placeil in each cyeie 
that commences with 3 and ends with 2, any bias in favour of 5 introduced 
by the method is neutralisied by the bias contrariwise against 0. Agairt, 
since the small error }"et attaf^h^ng to the method affec^ts morc^ or less equiill}- all 
the nountriea, comparison of one countr}" with another is not vitiated liy 
this method. TJjc following Table effects such a comparison in which the lota] for 
multiple.s of 5 is expressed as a jjercentage of the total for all ages from 23 to 62 
and is taken from the 1921 Report for the Province of Bombay by Mr. 8edgwif‘k. 
It should, how^ever, be stated that 100 would mean no concentration at all and otH), 
the maximum vahie of the index, would mean that all ages returned between 23 
and 62 were multiples of 5. 

TABLE VI. 


Reqion. Inder of conceiitra- 

iioji. 


325 

314 

245 

182 

133 

realpatidar.com 

ILO 

m\ 

102 

101 

10(i 


Bombay — Males. Selected area 1 
Bombay- — Males. Selected area 2 
Bulgaria 
Ku^ia . . 

Hungary 
United States 
Canada . . 

France . . 

Germany 
Sweden . . 

England and Wales 
Belgium 
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28. Another method of iiidiuating the teiideiieie&i of people to concentrate at 

avoid other.s iw to find the ratio of the total number 
ir'y^es ending in particular digits to the corresponding graduated total 
which was also explained earlier in this section. The following Table* compiled 
hj Mr. G, H. Knibbs, gives for males and females of Australia the ratio described 
above for the three Censuses taken in 1891, 1901 and 1911. 

TABLE VIL 

Ratio of number recorded to adjt^ted nu?fiber. Censitses — 1891 , 1901 mul 1921 

Australia. 


Unit figure in last birth- 


Year of 
Censtm. 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1&91 

, . 1 ■ 138S 

9107 

10088 

‘9645 

MALER. 

■9969 

1-0360 

10207 

■9613 

10055 

■9632 

1901 

. . 1 ■ 1044 

‘9309 

l‘0CJ72 

-9677 

■9809 

1-0343 

L0134 

‘9636 

1-0144 

■9667 

1911 

.. 1-04S5 

■9950 

■9944 

'0787 

■9990 

10085 

1-0097 

-9091 

1-0191 

-0095 

189] 

. . 1 ■ 1251 

■9288 

■997S 

■9848 

FEMALES. 

■9943 l■0077 

I -0117 

■9640 

L0126 

■9558 

1901 

, . 1 0920 

■9270 

I’OUSO 

'9861 

■9979 

1-0106 

1-012S 

-Q7U8 

1 -0165 

-9738 

1911 

10361 

■9896 

■9936 

•9896 

1 0066 

10050 

1-<K>66 

-9770 

1 0143 

-9760 


A Table similar to the above, with respect to the male population only of 
the whole of India for the same three (’ensiises, is given below ;■ — 

TABLE VUL 


Ratio of number recorded to adjusted number. Censuses^ 1 89 f 190f and 1911 — 

A U-I ndia — Males . 


Year of 
CeDHlLB. 



Unit Rgure in age last birthday. 

A 




if 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

■ T 

9 

1891 

. 2-3719 

-3696 

L0666 

■5481 

■6800 

1-9176 

■8066 

■5444 

■9773 

■4471 

1901 

. 1 ■ 8926 

■6675 

1 0556 

■6923 

■7600 

1-7708 

■8298 

-7143 

■9432 

■ 5S82 

1911 

. .2' 1652 

■4425 

1 0370 

■5962 

-6600 

1-8865 

■8404 

-6000 

1-0114 

■4824 


29. It need hardly be stated that unity for any digit would mean that ages 
ending in that digit have been correctly returned, A cursory scrutiny of the above 
Tables will make it evident how very slight the bunchings are in Austraha at 
ages ending in 0 and 5 as compared with the pronounced cluster round these ages in 
India. The same characteristic might also be noted at ages which are centres of 
repulsion. The chief reason why these Tables are given here is to show that, whereas 
in Australia there is a pronounced tendency for the ratios relating to each digit to 
approach unity, that is, for the errors in age, already very small, to show a definite 
tendency towards diminution, no such tendency is exhibited by the figitrcs relating 
to India. I have only to repeat what I have already observed that though 1901 
Census figures showed some improvement on those of 1891, the figurtis relating 
to the 1911 Census indicated a definite move in tlie retrograde direction as is also 
evident from Table VIII. 

Grouping. 

30. Germane to the subject of errors in age is that of the groupings to be adopt- 
ed to minimise the effect of the accidental errors that affect Age Returns. This is, 
however, a topic on which opinion is divided and ^vhether one partciular method or 
another is to be preferred will depend on the certainty w^ith w^hicb it will be possible 
to say how far the statistics collected are afflicted with errors of overstatement or 
understatement and whether the range of these errors is short or long. The cf^^l^atidar.COm 
idea underlying all methods of grouping is that ^oups should be formed as far as 
possible containing the popular age along with the adjoining ages from which the 

former has drawn numbers so that, tbough returns at individual ages may be in- 
correct, the total of the group may be considered reasonably correct and the group 
totals are used as the basic data for any subsequent investigations. The most 
satisfactory grouping is that which makes the deviations between the total in each 
group and the ideal total in that group that would have been evident had correct 
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been returned a minimom. We are then faced with the problern of giving due 
of trW<j coimid orations each acting contrary to tiie other. 

With t^he %'iew to ntinirnise the errors left over in thetn it ia deairalde to forni large 
groups ; on the other hand, large groups may have the effect of obscuring j>eruliar 
conditions prevailing in the decennium affecting only short range or ranges in the 
age curve, 

31. Had the phimpings been confined only to ages ending in 0, grouj>s 
15-24, etc., would deal effectively with such errors on the assumption that the con- 
centration at ages ending in 0 is only drawn from the adjoining four or five ages on 
either side. The records of deaths of England and Wales were presented in this 
form for many years. Since, however, ages ending in 5 are also secQndary C(uities 
of disturbance, the decennial groups above refcired to will hav-'c to be abaJidoiud in 
favour of quinquennial groups. Had there been concentrations of equal in tensity 
at ages 0 and 5, groups 3-7, 8-12, etc,, wherein the digit of concentration occnT>ics the 
central position in each groiifi would have been satisfactory, Indian C'cnsus 
Returns have, however, indicated concentration of gi^nater intensity at all decennial 
ages than at quinquennial ones. This is the main point of criticism against this 
method added to which is the fact that ages ending in 2 which are also favoured to 
a certain extent occur at the end of alteruate groups, in what follows thi^ will be 
referred to as the 3-7 group. Had the concentrations at the two favourite digits been 
d ue to syst e mat ic o ver- stat eii lents of ages only , gro ups 1 -5 . <5 - 1 0, etc., wo u I c 1 h a 
elimhiated them. Similarly gioups 0-4, 5-0, etc., would have satisfactorily dealt 
.with understatements. Except, however, at particular short periods of life there is 
no reason why systematic over-statement or under-statement alone should affect the 
Age Returns. The former method (0-4 group) had been adopted in the past as the 
.standard one for grouping and presenting Census figures. This was conaeniTLcd liy 
my predecps.soT, Mr. Meikde, as the least accurate of all the rneUiCKls of grouping and T 
find myself in ctitire agrecuneiit with his condemnation of the method as 1 shall show 
lower down in the course of this enquiry. I should also make special mention here 
of the great service rendered by M.r. Meikle to the xsause of Indian Census by focus- 
sing attention on this important subject of grouping. The recommendations niade 
by him, though in my opinion could be improved upon, were decidedly in tlKumturi' 
of improvements on the old methods. There are two more group! ngs, nann^ly, 2-0, 

7-11, etc., and 4-8, 9-1 3, etc. Five different methods of grouping have altogether been 
mentioned respecfivcly designati'd as 0-4, 1-5, 2-f3, 3-7 and 4-8 group.s. We can 
also-call 0-4 grouping as tlic 1st place method dcsiguating the method of groupiug 
by the position of the most popular age of the grou]> relative to it. F<jr a similar 
reason 4-8 group will be called 2nd place method and 3-7, 2-0 and 1 -5 will respective- 
ly be called 3rd, 4th and 5th place methods. Each of these methods of grouping 
could be associated with either age last birthday, next birthday or nearest birthday 
thereby giving rise to 15 different methods. In India, however, since people do not 
make any distinction in returning ages between age last birthday, next birt Inlay or 
nearest bii-thday, tht^rc are only five differruxt luethoxls to be taken into account* 

32, For adoption in tsonnection with the 1931 Census Mr . Meikle recoTiiTTr(ULde<l 
a method of Rouping in alternate ternary and septenary groups 4-9, 7-13, etc., to be 
used in conjunction with the age nearest birthday. This method of grouping, 
according to my analysis, is a decided improvement on the old 0-4 method. 

There is, however, a?i inherent defect rn the method in so far as it exaggiu-ntes 
bunchirigs in ages which are niiiltiples of 10 and doe.s not give full weight to 1 1 rose at 
ages which are multiples of 5. Ages of the former type ocmipv the ceiitral ]jliice 
aniongst seven ages wliile those of the latter type occupy the ceixU'al place amongst 
three ages only, ft will, ther‘cfore, bo evitlen.t that this method of gzoupi ng is 
based on the assumption that the e oi i centra t ion at. ages ending in 0 is verv nearlv 
three times that at ages cjiding in 5. By reference to the riitio.s in Tables IX K 

arxxi XJ it will Ire scon this is by no rneaixs tlu^ case. It w^as also pointed out ^*>Tlier^^^g|pg^j(jg|- Qom 
this section that in twe^ iirstar>ces (Bo ml ray and Madras, 1 901 ) the actual proport Etxri. ^ 
of cgiiceutration at ages ending in 5 w^as m excess of that at ages ending in 0. 

33. It will, therefore, be desirable to slightly diminish the number of ages grouped 

along with an age ending in U and hiciease conespondingiy the number groufjcd 
along with an age ending in 5. Since there is murlv( 3 (lly greater coixccntratixjf> .about 
ages ondiug iit (> than about 5, the uumijcr of ages in the former group sliouhf be 
larger than at the latter very nearly in ]uop<jrtion to tiie relativx^ concent rat ions. I 
have, tlnwefore, ct)r)si<lered the claim for recognition of the following quateniai y 
M22CO ■ g 
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a ad Ksaary group iags iii oonjmictiDn with age last birthday at the date of Census- 
is formed about an age endiug in 6 which is placed centrally 
wfin an age and a half on either side of it. A senaiy group is formed about an 
age ending in 0 placed centrally with 2^ ages on either side of it. The earliest 
quaternary group comprises all persons whose ages are 3, 4, b and 6 last birthday. 
The next higher quatemaiy OTOup is composed of persons of ages 13, 14, 15 and id 
last birthday and so on. The earliest senary group is formed of persons of ages 
from^7 to 12 last birthday, the next higher from 17 to 22 and so on. It would 
appear that these groups could easily be formed if the age asked for at the Census 
is last birthday. It will, however, be desirable not to sacrifice the greater accu- 
racy secured, if any, in the ages returned by asking for the nearest age. If as at the 
1931 Census groups are to be formed from the nearest age, the suggested quater- 
nary and senary method of grouping will only necessitate dividing into two equal 
halves the numbers returned at all ages ending in 3 and 7. One h^f of the number 
at an age ending in 3 will be taken with the upper senary group and the othei' half 
with the lower quaternary group. Similarly half of the number returned at an age 
ending in 7 will be taken with the upper quaternary group and the other half with 
the lower senary gi'oup. 

34. We have now to consider the relative accuracy of seven differ ent methods of 
grouping which are described as follows : — 

(1 ) 0-4 group called also let place method. 

(2) 4-8 group called also 2iid place method. 

(3) 3-7 group called also 3rd place method, 

(4) 2-B group called also 4th place method, 

(5) 1-5 group called also 5th place method, 

(6) The Ternary and Septenary method. 

(7) The Quaternary and Senary method. 


TABLE IX, 

1911 Males. 


i 

.g 





Uait figure m age laaV birthday. * 




0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

S 

9 


U ngraduated , . , * 

263 

43 

121 

50 

64 

187 

10 

57 

LOO 

37 


Graduated ' 

124 

115 

109 

104 

100 

96 

93 

89 

86 

84 


Ratio . . 

S 0403 

-3739 

1-1101 

•5385 

*6400 

1*9479 

*9172 

*6405 

1'2326 

*4440 

3i 

*3 H 

OeviatiQii 

120 

— *12 

+ 12 

—48 

—30 

+91 

-17- 


+20 

—47 

£ 

df r<!Ci>nl . . 

0) 

(10) 

(4) 

m 

a) 

(2) 

(5) 


(3> 

<9) 


Acklanirn order of record 

(1) 


(3) 

(S> 

m 

(2) 

(5J 

t?) 

(4) 

(10) 


Total dcviniion irriQApcctiTe of J^ign 











Ungi^aduated 

202 

43 

no 

56 

60 

215 

66 

47 

78 

33 


Graduated 

122 

114 

100 

104 

100 

9fi 

93 

JM) 

87 

85 


R&tiu . . 

2-3034 

•3112 

10092 

'5385 

■6000 

2-2396 

•7007 

■5222 

-8906 

• 3882 


DeTiAtioii 

+ 170 

—71 

+ 1 

^8 

—40 

+ 119 

—27 

^3 


AS 


Order af record . - 

il) 

(10) 

(3) 

(7) 

m 

(2) 

<6) 

(8) 

(*> 

m 


Acklaml'a order of record 

(1| 

m 

(3) 

(7> 

16> 

(2) 

(5) 

(8) 

(*) 

(10) 


Total iluviation iirc-apectiTF of flign 680 
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1 

1 Ungroduated 

1B7 

70 

100 

08 

78 

142 

85 

80 

84 

64 


1 GradiiRted 

119 

113 

lOi 

104 

100 

97 

04 

01 

88 

86 


Ratio .. 

1 -.^714 

*672^ 

*9815 

-9423 

*7800 

1-4639 

*9043 

■8791 

-0545 

•7442 

1 ] 

^ Oaviation 

+0fl 

—37 

—2 

—6 

—22 

+46 

—9 

—11 

—4 

—22 

- 1 

1 Order of WfL-firYt . , 

0) 

ao) 

m 

(6J 

(S> 

(2) 

(0) 

a) 

(4) 

(9) 

1 

Ackla order of rccrtjd 

0) 

{9) 

(3) 

(4) 

m 

(2) 


m 

(*) 

{*y> 

1 

1 

Total deviatian irrestiectiTe of ftign 226 
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g Uiiit figure ill agu laal birtliclay. 


1 

Pi 

rpalnatidar nnm !! 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

ft 

9 














Ungradiiat<xl 


4rt 

L13 

61 

73 

171 

8t» 

48 

99 

41 


Graduated 

120 

U2 

L06 

101 

100 

97 

^ 94 

91 

ftft 

81 


1 Ra LLo . . .4 - » 

2^2000 

-4266 

1-0463 

■6154 

'7300 

1' 76211 

'0468 

'5275 

1 ■ 0227 

• 465 

E 

J I>lUriatjull 

+ 144 

— (14 

+ 5 

— 40 

— 27 

+ 74 

— 5 

— 4:1 

+ 2 

—41 

X 

1 Order of reecrd , 

{1} 

(10) 

(a) 

(7) 

(6) 

(3) 

m 

m 

(4) 

(9 


1 order of re^rd 

(U 

(0) 

(a) 

(7) 

m 

m 

{51 

(8) 

(4) 

(10 


Totali {leviation irrespective of sign 4Al> 











^ UnKraduortiid 4 . ■ 4 1 

27y 

44 

110 

35 

67 

198 

78 

49 

84 

3f 


Gradu filed 

120 

1J3 

lOft 

104 

100 

97 

94 

91 

88 

81 

jQ 

Ratio . . 4 4 

2-3250 

-3S04 

1-0185 

■5288 

■ 6700 

2-0412 

'3298 

5385 

■»545 

'4274 

1 

J Deviatian 

-t lay 

— 60 

+2 

—49 

—33 

+ 101 

—16 

—42 

“ -—4 

— 4S 


Order uf roeord . . 

fn 

tm 

(a) 

(8) 

m 

m 

(5) 

(7) 

(4) 

(9 


AekUnd^ii arder of reoordt < 

(U 

fO) 

m 

(7) 

( 6 ) 

(2) 

(5) 

(S) 

{*) 

(JO 


Total deviation irreapective of 

flign 524 











^ Unprmliiutod 

204 

47 

113 

4i> 

05 

186 

83 

43 

vd 

3 ; 


CirrafLuated 

IRJ 

112 

I Oft 

JOl 

LOU 

U7 

94 

91 

ftO 

81 

.S 

Rnllo . . 

2 ► 470tt 

4100 

1 0463 

■4327 

'6500 

1'9175 

'8830 

■ 472^7 

1 0225 

'383' 


DevxHliou .4 

T 17& 

—65 

+ 5 


—35 

+ 89 

—11 

— 43 

+ 2 

— K 

J 

Order of record . . 

(1) 

m 

(3) 

(8) 

m 

(2) 

(&) 

(7) 

(4) 

(10 

a 

order of record 

(J) 

a) 

(3) 

(8) 

m 

v^y 

(5) 

(9) 

(4) 

(10 


Tutai ilcviatujn irTtapeotive of eign M:! 











^ Ungra^luMriiid 

202 

50 

112 

62 

m 

1H3 

79 

54 

89 

t( 


li radii at 4 4 4 P 

121 

113 

iOft 

164 

\m 

97 

94 

W) 

SM 


d 

^ . 

Itntio . . 

2- 1052 

-4425 

* ■ 0370 

’ 5962 

■ 0800 

1 ■ 8865 

-8404 

■fiOlMI 

1 IM 11 

■ 4K2-i 


Average deviation 

-t Ul 

— 6 :t 

-1-4 

— 42 

—32 

+ 8fl 

—14 

—30 

1 

— t; 


Oriier of record ^p - p 

(1) 

(10) 

taj 

(8) 

(6) 

(3) 

(5) 

(7) 

(4) 

(9 


Ackljiud's urdcr of rocprd 

in 

(OJ 

m 

P> 

(6) 

(3) 

(5) 

(H) 

(M 

0 


Total tleviiition Lrreapectivo of ajgii 4fitl 
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1901 Males. 







f V'l^grai Ilia tod • ■ 44 

224 

47 


57 

74 

169 

82 

60 

98 

41 


Qraduatod p* ,* 

IT4 

114 

too 

104 

lou 

96 

93 

tfo 

Hi 

84 

i 

Itatio 4 . 1- 

1 -^02 4 

-4123 

1 -2385 

■5461 

■74(X) 

1-7604 

■8817 

tiOOT 

i 1201 

■.-i23i 


Uaviation 

+ 1\\ 

—ft? 

+ 26 


^26 

i 7.1 

— n 

- -,t1i 

1 H 

9 


Onior of record 44 1 4 

i\y 

(10) 

(:*) 

(8> 

(8) 

(2) 

ir>} 

(7) 

(ii 

[9l 


Total deviftbiotl irreapeetiTO of sign 442 











■■ Ungraduatad 

235 

57 

LIO 

6:1 

m 

20il 

68 

59 

81 

50 


Graifuateil 

122 

114 

1118 

L04 

im 

SJO 

93 

m 

88 

H5 


Ratio 4 4 .1 

1 0202 

■ 5000 

i-ioia 

■ 6058 

-6800 

2-0833 

-7312 

■ 6i336 

■92(irp 

■ 5ft82 

a 

□ 

Gaviatiotl 

d-U3 

— A7 

-HH 

— 41 

—32 

+ 104 

—23 

—31 

'^7 

— 


t irder t>f record ^ + 


(10) 

la) 

m 

(6) 

(J) 

(5) 

(7l 

( l-i 

(9) 


Total doviation irrespoctive of sign 4.";fi 










r 

UnKraduaiutl . . .4 

R»0 

74 

m 

oy 

78 

l55 

81 

86 

77 

55 


i 1 rai Li ta h*! 1 . . ,4 

110 

1 13 

lOft 

IU4 

IfHi 

97 

94 

91 

88 

86 


Ratio ■ * 4 4 

1 -6723 

*6540 

■8Bfly 

-9519 

*7800 

1 ■ 5979 

-8617 

-^^5l 

-8760 

'6395 

1 ' 

Deviation 

+ H0 

— 3'i * 

—12 


—22 

+ 58 

^13 

—5 

—11 



Grdcr of record ,4 

(M 

V.iT 

(ft) 

(3) 

(8) 

m 

(7i 

(4) 

(6) 

(19) 


Total ■IfiviAtioa irrespoctivo of sign 27 U 
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rngradoated 
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104 
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93 

90 

Lift 

81 

77 

76 

72 


GrEiilaatiHl 

120 

113 

108 

104 

100 

97 

94 

91 

88 

8 S 

Iy 

Ratio .4 .4 

l ■ 4(163 

*0204 

■9230 

'8942 

'94HKI 

1-4227 

'8617 

■ H402 

-8636 

-8471 
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Duviabioo 

+ 40 

^11 

— S 

—11 

— 10 

+ 41 

— 13 

— 14 

—12 
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OrxUt of record . , 
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(H 
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(li) 

(■7) 
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Unit figure in ago laat birthday. 


i 

£ 

— 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 • 

8 

0 


f Uiigraduated 

. . - 274 

40 

119 

57 

67 

198 

74 

49 

86 

36 


1 Graduated 

122 

114 

108 

104 

100 

96 

93 

90 

88. 

85 


Ratio 

2-2469 

•3600 

1-1018 

•6481 

6700 

2 0625 

•7967 

•6444 

•9773 

•4236 

"g 

3 

Deviation 

-4-162 

—74 

+ 11 

— 47 

—33 

+ 102 

—19 

—41 


—49 

Cm 

Order of record . . 

(1) 

(10) 

(3) 

(7) 

(6) 

(2) 

(fi) 

(8) 

(4) 

(») 


Total deviation irroapective of sign 534) 










t 

r Ungraduated 

262 

68 

113 

66 

78 

162 

80 

66 

81 

45 


Graduated 

119 

112 

107 

104 

100 

97 

94 

92 

89 

86 

1 j 

1 Ratio 

2-2018 

•5170 

1-0661 

•6260 

•7800 

1-6701 

•8511 

• 4>087 

•9101 

•6233 

£ 

J 

IX'vintion 

+ 143 

—64 

+6 

—39 

—22 

+ 65 

—14 

—36 

-8 

-—41 

Order of record . . 

.. • (1) 

(10) 

(3) 

(8) 

(«) 

(2) 

(5) 

(7) 

(4) 

(0) 

U 

Total deviation irreapective of aign 428 











r Ungraduated 

229 

63 

114 

72 

76 

170 

78 

65 

83 

50 


GmduattHl 

121 

113 

108 

104 

100 

96 

94 

91 

88 

86 

s 

^ - 

> Ratio' 

1 • 8026 

•6675 

1-0666 

•6923 

•7600 

1-7708 

• 8298 

•7143 

•9432 

•6S82 

a 

Average deviation 

+ 14)8 

—60 

+ 6 

—32 

—24 

+ 74 

—16 

— 24i 

—5 

—35 


Order of record . . 

(1) 

(10) 

(3) 

(8) 

(6) 

(2) 

•(») 

(7) 

(4) 

(9) 


^ Total duvintion irroepeotivo of «ign 376 


TABLE XL 

1891 Males. 



Ungraduated 

249 

49 

122 

61 

70 

170 

79 

01 

04 

45 


Graduated . . . . 

122 

114 

108 

lOl 

100 

97 

93 

90 

87 

85 

„• 

Ratio 

2-0410 

•4298 

1 • 1296 

•6866 

•70tX) 

1*7626 

•8495 

•6778 

1 0804 

•6204 

& 

a 

Deviation 

+ 127 

—66 

+ 14 

-—13 

—30 

+ 73 

—14 

—29 

+ 7 

—40 

» 

Order of record . . 

(1) 

(10) 

(3) 

(8) 

(6) 

(2) 

(6) 

(7) 

(4) 

(8) 


T«ital deviation irrespective of «»ign. 442 










1 

f Ungraduat‘*<l 

288 

37 

116 

61 

66 

213 

67 

14 

78 

40 


* Gradiiatcil 

122 

114 

108 

104 

100 

97 

93 

IK) 

87 

85 

ij 

PC 

Itjitio 

1 Deviation .. .« 

Order of ro<*ord . . 

2-3606 
+ 166 
(1) 

•3246 

—77 

(10) 

1-0741 
+ 8 
(3) 

4904 

—53 

(7) 

•6600 

—34 

(0) 

2-1959 
+ 116 
(2) 

•7204 

—26 

(5) 

• 488'J 

—40 

(8) 

•8906 

—9 

(4) 

•4706 

—45 

(8) 


^ Total doviiitioD irrespeotivo of sign 680 











Rurma 

* 

•• 



-• 





•• 


" Ungraduatod 

310 

33 

102 

69 

68 

186 

77 

44 

92 

30 


Graduated . .. 

121 

113 

108 

104 

100 

97 

93 

91 

88 

85 

i ‘ 

Ratio 

2-6620 

•2920 

•9444 

•6673 

•6800 

1*9072 

•8280 

•483.-. 

1-0466 

•3629 

Doviation .* •• 

+ 189 

—80 

—6 

—46 

—32 

+ 88 

—16 

—47 

+ 4 

—65 

s 

Order of record . . 

(1) 

(10) 

(4) 

(7) 

(6) 

(2) 

(5) 

(8) 

(3) 

(8) 


^ 'Fotal deviation irrespootive of .iign 662 











Punjab 

t 

•• 



•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

i 

a 

1, 

Ungraduaied . . 
Grmluatetl . . 

Ratio 

301 

120 

2-6083 

46 

113 

•3982 

114 

108 

1-0666 

56 

104 

•6384 

67 

100 

•6700 

177 

97 

1-8247 

78 

94 

•8298 

47 

91 

•5106 

HO 

88 

•9091 

35 

85 

•4118 

1 

Doviat ion . . . • 

Order of record . . 

+ 181 
(1) 

—68 

(10) 

+ 6 

(3) 

— 48 

(8) 

—33 

-(8) 

+ 80 
(2) 

—16 

(fi) 

— 44 

(7) 

— tJ 

(4) 

—50 

(8) 

p 

Total doviation irrespeotive of sign 534 




• • 






.i 

"I 

^ Ungraduaied 

Graduated 

Ratio im.'t •• 

287 

121 

2-3719 

41 

114 

•3696 

114 

108 

1-0666 

67 

104 

•5481 

68 

100 

•6800 

186 

97 

1-9176 

76 

93 

•8066 

49 

90 

•6444 

realp|fidar.cc|^ 

•9773 *4471 

*T ' 

Average ileviation . . 

Order of re<!ord . . 

+ 166 

(1) 

—73 

(10) 

+ 6 

(3) 

(8) 

—32 

(6) 

+ 89 

(2) 

—18 

(6) 

—42 

(7) 

(4) 

—48 

(9) 


1 Total deviation irrespective 

of sign 622 










* For roaaous explained by him Sir George Hardy did not make any investigation with the Burma figures. ,Hai Census 

t U was not possible to include tbo Punjab in the 1891 Analysis as the ages next birthday were tabulated for that Province at that Census. 
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35. It will desirable here to say a few words about the two oriteria by which 

the riHPiy fTicthod of groupin;^ is generally tested. The first e.riterion 

is wha^is frafleir^^goodne^s^ of fit A< cording to this criteTioii that metliod of 
grouping is the best which yields values at iiidividuaj ages which deviate the least 
in the aggregate from the originally observed values. The second criterion relates to 

smoothness ” and helps to single out that method of grouping as the best which 
makes the values progress smoothly from one group to another. 

36. Bach of the first five methods of grouping was the subject of morn than one 
severe test in the past with the view to find out which of them gave the most satis- 
factory result. In that gigantic work in connection with the preparation cjf Tjife 
Tables for the United States of America for 1890, 1901* 1910 and 1901-1910* 

Mr. James W. Glover* Professor of Insurance in the University of Michigan, conduct- 
ed elaborat^i investigations with the statistics relating to the mnle papulation in the 
State of New York estimated as of July 1910 and the deaths of the three- year period 
1909-1911. 

37. In testing “ goodness of fit his first method was to obtain the rates of 
mortality for all ages from 15 to 85 by a method of oscillatory interpolation wlum 
the population and the deaths were combined aei^ording to each of the live quiiupien- 
nial age groups. These rates were compared with the rates of mortality obtaiiu^d 
from the average <if these five sots of graduated po|julations and statistk s of ck'atlis. 

Tlie smallness of the deviations and the frequency with which these deviations 
changed sign were made the criterion by which to judge which method of grumping 
gave th e most sa tis fact< >ry res u It . By his second metl i od 1 ob tn in ed tl 1 d e v ia t i on s 
of the expected from the actual deaths for each of the Avc methods of grouping. 

His third criterion was to consider that method of groujhng tlie best which matle the 
weighted squared deviations of the graduated values from the observed values a 
minimum. Each of the three methods detailed above t:an only be of theoretical 
interest to us in India so long as the records of Vital Statistics are in the ]>resent 
state of unreliability. 

38. Instead of comparing the rates of mortality as deduced by every one <jf the 
methods of quinquennial grouping with the average for all groupings or w^ith the 
observed rates of mortality as Professor Glover did because the data supplied to 
him comprised inter alia dependable statistics of deaths, I had, in the absence of 
this desideratum, no other option but to compare the actual numbers in each 
group for each method with the corresponding expected (or what is the samt' thing 
graduated) number. Whatever may be the actual groups in which the original 
statistics are collec:ted they have to be finally transformed to the 0-4 gTonj)s (Ist 
place method). This is more or less essential as the Age Btatistics of most other 
countries and of India itself have all been published m this form and if any other 
method of grouping be adopted for the final presentation of population figures* 
comparisons with other countries and with past Censuses of India itself, whicJi 
are always of very great value in Census study, would be practically jmpos.^ible. 

The three Tables X V, XVI and XVII apyiearing at the end of this section show 
for the All-India Males in each of the throe Censuses, 1891. 1901 and 1911, the 
deviations between the actual numbers returned at the Censuses and the graduated 
numbers in 5-9, 10-14, etc., groups for all the methods of grouping. It will be 
seen that* according to all the other methods except the first, the original statist i<rs 
are not collected in 0-4 groups {i.e., according to the 1st place method). All the 
other six methods were transformed from their respective groups to the 0-4, etc., 
groups which, as observed above, is de.sirable with the view to effect useful com- 
parisons with other Census Statistics. 

39. A word of explanation as to how this tran.sformation from the original 

grouping to the <J-4 grouping should be effected may ho necessary, . 

for instance the 2nd ydacfe method, the group, say, 4-8 should part with a fifth of |f,^*aipaiiaar.COm 
total ungraduated number in that group to the previous group and obtain a fifth 
of the total ungraduated number from the following* namely, 9-13 group. The 
result can very nearly be taken to l>e the 5-9 group and so on for transforming other 
groups. Similarly the 3rd place method of grouping shoukl cede the popula- 
tion lelatingto ages entling in 3 ami 4 to 1 lu‘ f nco^Hiiiig grofift nml obtain the 
population jclating to agf‘s cmling in 8 aiul 9 from the succeeding group. Each 
groiq> should there fore cede two-fifths of its n umber to the preceding group and 
M22CSC 
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obtain two-fiftlis of the number in the surr.eo.dinp prroup. The adjustments to be 
phiee methods of ^roupinp to transform them to tlie 1st 
pia'efvTWM^hoH s)u)uld tiow be evident. 

40. The assumption is made in this process of transforming one group into 
another that the numbers in all the ages in a quinquennial groiip are equal and no 
allowance is made for the progressive diminution of the population from age to age 
in that group. I have, however, satisfied my.self that except at the ages of infancy 
and childhood and at the extreme old ages (say, above 70) the resulting error is of 
small magnitude. At the early ages, however, statistics of population sliould be 
tabulated according to single age periods and at the very old ages the statisti<*s 
are usually combined into a single group, say, 70 and over. Tt will, therefore, be 
evident that at tho.se age periods where the grouping device is adopted to minimi.se 
the cfTc(;ts of minor mis-statements of age the error introduced by the above a.ssump- 
tion is of no great moment. The ternary -septenary and the quaternary-senary 
methods of grouj)ing are transformed ejvsily into 0-4, etc., groups by th<‘ di< hoto- 
mous process explained by Mr. Meikle with respect to the former method of group- 
ing which he advocated. By this method groups are formed by taking the sum 
of one-half of any two consecutive groups and the resulting new groups are of 
the 0-4, 5-9, etc., type. 

41. The smallness of the number called “ total deviation without sign ’’ is the 
basis by which to judge each of the seven methods for the first criterion, namely, 

“ goodness of fit This number shows the sum of the deviations (whether in excess 
or in defect) of the recorded numbers from the graduated numbers when the former 
in each of the six methods of grouping (except of course the first whu^h i.s in the 
required form) are finally transformed into 0-4, 5-9, etc., groups by processes of 
which full explanation was given above. The algebraic sum of the deviations 
does not provide the criterion by which to judge the methods, as two ileviations, 
one very large and positive and another negative and equal or very nearly equal, 
would produce a small algebraic sum of the deviations in spite of the large error of 
the ob.served number in each case from the ideal number. Judged by the criterion 
of the smallness of the “ total deviation without sign it will be evident that the 
4th 7>laco method (2-6, 7-11, etc., groups) is foremost in rank of all the seven 
methods considered. The sum of the deviations irrespective of sign is the smallest 
for tlfis method in each of the three Censu.ses considered. Second in rank as 
regards accuracy is the Quaternary and Senary ” method explained in detail earlier 
in this section though the “ Ternary and Septenary ** method shows itself as slightly 
superior at the 1891 Census, but this is more than compensated for by the very 
large differen^M^s in the other two Censu.ses in favour of the former method. Tt will 
be of int(^n»st to note that the l.st place nietho<l (0-4, (‘tc., groups) shows the largest 
deviation of all the .seven methods in all the three Censuses. This is the metlnxl of 
grouf)ing of the population that had been adopted in the past and Mr. Meikle was 
quite ju.stifled in condemning this method as the least accurate of all the methods of 
grouping population .stati.stics in India. 

42. T felt it might be of interest to a.s('ertain which of the seven methods gave 
the least deviation between graduated and ungraduated numbers in their original 
groups them.selves before the tran.sformation into 0-4, etc., groups was effected. The 
results are set out in the following Table : — 

TABLE XII. 

A ll-India — Males. 

Total deviation without sign. 

Year of Census. Ist place 2nd place 3rd place 4th place 5th place Ternary Quaternary 

method. method. method. method. method. and Sep- and 

‘0 — 4.* *4 — 8.* *3 — 7.* ‘2 — 6.* ‘1 — 6.* tenary Senary 

^ method, m^i^pa tidar.conn 

1891 .. .. 49,()«2 61,348 67,473 43,373 60,470 39,227 46,083 

1901 .. .. 66.680 61,227 81,085 61,174 66,664 69,663 62,122 

1911 .. .. 68,531 67.874 73,916 47,487 62,661 62,148 62,798 

43. Tt will be seen from an examination of the figures of deviations in tlie above 
Table that ‘ 2-() ’ method shows the least deviation bed ween ungraduated and gra- 
duat<*d numbers before the original groiip.s in wliich tin* population statistics are 

* This test is usually adopted to judge tUt« closunuss of fit of the graduated numbers to the observed 
once. Hero, bowovor. it bun to be ueod contrariwiec. 
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summed are altei^ci to produce the * 0-4 ' gi'oups. In one instaiioe (1891 ) when the 
errors in age wcrci verj Inrge in magnitude, the I'erriBry and Septenary method 
shows a. jdUrvjiition snialier than tJie ‘2-0* rnetliod. But this is rnoretliii.Tie.om- 
he large; di (Terence betwecni tlie deviations of the two methods 
in favour of t lie * 2 (j * niel hod :ii the oth<T two (.'ensuses. The deviations a jj] rearing 
in the above Table do not provide a very important criterion by which to judge the 
methods as ultimately all the six methods (except the first) arc altered to the group- 
ings of the first one* 

44* As for the second criterion, namely, smoothness ” by which to judge the 
methods of grouping, it is satisfactory to be able to say that I have been able to adopt 
the same method of analysis as was adopted by Professor Glover with the po[>ulat ion 
statistics relating to the United States of America aVmve referred to. The smooth- 
ness of a series of values groitped in five ages is tested by the regularity of progres- 

Bion of the ratio — 7 ^ rVt ^where G, is the total for ages from x to x 1-4 

inclusive* Such ratios were formed from ‘ 0-4 ’ groups for each of the seven methods 
of grouping considered* As when testing the methods for ‘‘goodness of fit”, the group- 
ings in such of them, six in number, as were not originally in the ‘ 0-4 ^ groups 
were transformed to these gro 13 ps. Where the earliest age in a quinquennial gnnip 
in. the numerator of the above ratio is a multiple of 10 the ratio is called ,31 and 
where the earliest age is a multiple of 5 it is called tRU* For instance, the ratio 


Ga 


is called and the ratio 


Gw 


is called sRU;,* ‘riic 


C T u ^ jM ttrivi tilt*. j-i 1 ^-1 

^111 “T ^^23 “t" '-^sa 

three Tables XYITT, XTX and XX give the values of ^.RUand bit ea^ h of tlie 
seven methods of grouping in each of the three Ckmsuses 1891,1901 and 1 911^ 
The average values of oMj Ri^d i>Uand the difference between the average values 
of these quantities are given below- each method of grouping. To make it oiisy 
to understand that the method which gives smooth progression of the grouja;d 
values is that for which the difference between the average value of pM* jiMj 
is a minimum, the values of Jv\j. and the graduated population in (‘jn'h 

Census are also given* The graduated numbers of the population j»rogress *‘;nK>ot h- 
ly from age to age and therefore the quinquennial groups formed from them slunihl 
also progress smoothly. That they do so is demonstrated by the extremely small 
magnitude of the difiereuce between the average value of and hu" the 
graduated population in each of the three Censuses considered. The seven metJHsds 
of grouping population statistics under consideration are arranged in each l\ible 
according to the smoothness of progression of the grouped values judged the 
criterion of the smallness of the difference between the average value of 
and 


45. The first rank of the ‘ 2-fi * method amongst all the seven methods consi- 
dered will be evident. The “Quaternary and Senary ** method secures the 
second rank and the “ Ternary and Septenary ** method the third* Tt is not l>y a 
narrow margin that the *2-6 ’ method secures the first rank* E%^en at th<s 19 J 1 
Census where the ‘* Quaternary and Senary ” method vvhitdj is always sectnKl in 
rank makes the closest approach to the ‘2-6* method, the difTercnee betwt*en the 
average qM* according to the former is more than 50 per cent, larger 

than the corresponding difference of the latter. Wliat may be of interest is that 
the ‘ 0-4 ' method (the method of grouping population statistics adopted so far) 
in addition to occupying uniformly the last rank in all the three Censuses sluiws 
at each Census a fi^gure of difference several times larger than that of the ‘2-(U 
method and in the 1 901 Census it was very nearly 20 times as large. The metliod, 
therefore, so far adopted in grouping population statistics has been the least 
accurate of all the methods considered from every point of view. 

T';?'' 46. As a result of his analysis, Prof. Glover rejected the *0-4 ' and * 1-5 * 
methods as unsuitable and vras not able to pronounce as decisive an opinion in 
favour of one of the other three methods, * 2^6 % * 3-7 * and * 4-8*, as it has beeEP^IP^bdar.COm 
possible to do with the analysis on Indian Age Returns for the main reason that 
the mis-istatements of age in the American Census Returns are not so pronounced 
as in the case of the Indian Returns. He ultimately decided in favour of the ‘4-8 * 
method and his arguments for so doing may be quoted in his own words. “ How- 
ever, the decision as to groups ‘ 2-6 % ‘ 3-7 * und * 4-8 * still remains a problem* 

As between these three groups it will be observ^ed that groups * 2-0 * ajul ‘ 3-7 * 

M22CX! 
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contain both the a^es ending in the digits O and 8 in the same quinquennial age 
OTOup while the adjacent five-year groups contain the ages ending in the digit 5. 

unduly alternate quinquennial age groups in these sets. 
WitoTnegiMp* 4-8 \ however, the ages ending in the digits 5 and 8 are in the 
aaine quinquennial |^oup and the ages ending in the digit 0 are in the adjacent 
five-year groups. Since the exaggeration for ages which are multiples of 10 is 
undoubted Ijr neater than for ages which end in the digit 5, the group * 4-8 ’ would 
seem to furniah a better balanced grouping than the group ‘ 2-6 ' or ^ 3-7 

47. It will be evident from Prof, Glover's arguments that the chief reason why he 
decided in favour of the ‘ 4-8' grouping is the fact that in U. S. A. Age Returns ages 
ending in digit 8 formed definite centres of attraction next in popularity after the 
two digits 0 and 5, To secure, therefore, a better balance of the errors between two 
consecutive quinquennial groups he decided to keep the most favoured digit 0 in 
one group and the next two favoured digits 5 and 8 together in the adjacent 
quinquennial group. The late Mr. George King who analysed the population of 
England and Wales with the 1911 Census also pronounced in favour of the *4-8' 
method as his analysis also revealed that ages ending in digit 8 were nearly as 
favoured as ages ending in 5 which is shown by the following Table : — 

TABLE XIIL 



England and Wales^ 

Males — 1911. Ages 10 — 

-S9. 


Bigit of age. 

0 1 2 

3 4 5 0 

7 B 

0 

rocordftd 
to graduated 
number on 

basis of ICO, 000 
graduated at 
each age 

10897 -9230 100&4 

-0037 -0941 i’003l 1-0010 

■9061 10320 

'9991 

Batio to digit 9 

08 shown hj 
Mr. King 

1090 '024 1-010 

■070 -096 1004 1003 

■007 1'033 

1000 


48. The results of three Anstralian Censuses appearing in Table VTI also indi- 
cate concentration at ages ending in 8 of an intensity next only to ages 0 and 6. 

49. Apart from the fact that the results of the analysis to which the three Cen- 
suses have been subjected have indicated the decided superiority of the ‘ 2-6 ' method 
of grouping over all the other methods taken in the comparison, we could have, on 
precisely the same arguments as induced Messrs. Glover and King to decide in 
favour of the ' 4-8 ' method, pronounced in favour of the ‘ 2-6 ' method. Their 
chief argument was that the second and third favoured digits, S and 8, should appear 
in one quinquennial group to balance the pronounced concentration at digit 0 
which is the first favourite. Tables IX, X and XI appearing in this section 
have clearly indicated that in India digit 2 is the third favourite after 0 and 6 and 
not digit 8. 

60. We should, therefore, include digits 2 and 5 in the same quinquennial group. 
The *2-6 ' aud the * 1-5 ' methods are the only two that satisfy this condition but 
the latter having an age of pronounced concentration at the end of a group can be 
primafacie rejected as unsuitable, leaving the choice only on the * 2-0 * method. 

61. We are now in a position to see why the * 2-6 ' method gives results, judged 
by any criterion, markedly superior to all the other methods. Any two conse- 
cutive groups of this method are formed from the two seta of digits, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
and 7, 8, 9, 0, 1. It was shown earlier in this section that ae between the two 
digits 3 and 7 it was not quite decisive which was repelled the more. These two 
digits appearing one along with digit 5 in one group and the other along with digit 
0 in the other introduce, in so far as they are concerned, balancing errors 
adjacent groups. The marked concentration at digit 0 as compared with digit 5 
should then be neutralised by combining with the former digits relatively unpopu- 
lar as compared with those combining with the latter. The ‘ 2-6 ' method of group- 
ing is able to effect tbis as digits I and 9 which are the least liked of the ten digits 
are grouped along with 0 as against 4 and 6 grouped with 6, The combination of 
2 with the 6 group and that of 8 with the 0 group serve as the final correcting factor 
in this respect. 


com 
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P^commendations for adoption at iho 1941 Oonms, 

52, (a) Grouping.— say that %tires speak more emphatically and 
convincingly |tfe©?y)Wordfl and if that is so, it can be claimed that the unique position 
of the * 2-6 ^ method of grouping amongst all the seven methods considered, in 
minimising the effects of mis-statements of age in population statistics, has been 
established beyond any pale of doubt* I, thereforet very strongly recommend its 
being adopted at the 1941 Census* 

53 . (6) Age. — The method of grouping recommended is particularly easy to adopt 
if age last birthday is asked for at the Census* The change made in the 1931 
Census of asking people to return their age on nearest birthday* though theoretically 
exj>ected to diminish significantly the errors in the ages returned, does not 
appear to have had the desired effect. This is evident from the distribution 
according to each age at the 1931 Census of a sample of 100,000 persons of each sex 
of the Presidency of Madras and the Punjab which alone were forwarded to me 
as the available statistics showing the distribution of any sample at individual 
ages. Amongst the larger Indian States the Census Commissioner for Baroda 
has given age distributism of the population at individual ages* These samples 
indicate the same degree of concentration, as in the earlier Censuses, at the usual 
favourite digits. Had the change macle in this respect at the 1931 Census any 
effect at all, the concentration at ages ending in 0 should have been more or less 
equally divided between ages ending in 0 and 1, for, if a person returns his or her 
completed age as a favourite figure, say, 30, it is as likely that the person has 
passed more than six months since completing age 30 as less than six months. 
If, therefore, all those persons, who usually give ages clustering round numbc:rs end- 
ing in digits 0 and 5 when age last birthday is asked for, were to give a moment's 
thought to the change in the age to be returned because what is asked for is no 
longer age last birthday but nearest birthday, very nearly one half of them would 
have returned nearest ages ending in O and the other half those ending ini. This 
would have bad the effect of very nearly levelling up the concentration at digits 
ending in 0 by dividmg it more or less equally between ages ending in 0 and 1 . 
For a similar reason the concentration at ages ending in 5 should have been more 
or leas equally divided between ages ending in 5 and 6. The statistics to which re- 
ference has been made do not exhibit any such tendency as the following Table for 
Madras clearly indicates thereby confirming the statement made at an earher part of 
this section that people were not in the least influenced by the age asked for being 
last birthday, nearest birthday or next birthday* 

TABLE XIV* 

Madras — Males. 

Numbers returned at each digit of age out of a total population of 1000. 


Digit of age. 




Date of CoELBus. 

Q 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1891 . . 

310 

33 

102 

69 

88 

188 

77 

44 

92 

30 

1901 .. 

189 

104 

im 

93 

90 

138 

81 

77 

76 

72 

1911 

264 

48 

113 

84 

73 

171 

89 

48 

90 

40 

1931 .. 

253 

53 

108 

64 

62 

203 

68 

62 

95 

37 


The large deficiencies noticed in ages ending in \ and 6 do not show any ten- 
dency to close up as a result of the change made in the 1931 Census in recording 
the age. On the other hand, the deficiency at 6 has been the largest at 1931 of all 
the four Censuses, 

64. It has been observed in other countries that the form of the age enquiry 
has an appreciable influence on the accuracy of the Age Eeturns, Dr, A, A. Young, 
in his Beport on ages at the 12tb U. S, A. Census, applied a test to the data of several patid a r. CO m 
countries some of which obtained age^ in years, others in years and months and 
a third set actually called for the date of birth. He concluded, as a result of his 
test, that the statistics were most dependable when the date of birth was called 
for, 

55. To call for the date of birth will be an impossibility for several decades in 
the Census history of India. At the same time, while returning ages to the enume- 
rator, people's minds should be set about thinking for a while instead of 
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returning any age at random. I should, therefore, recommend ages being called 
for in completed number of years and months. The enumerator should write 
in his form the number of completed years and months. While grouping, however, 
r^according .tPOffrhc ^ 2“6 * plan recommended, the m<mths should be ignored. We 
shall thereby get the age la.'^t birthday w-hich is l»est suited to the method of group- 
ing reeammended without in any way sacrificing the accuracy, if any, that might 
accrue to the Age Statistics by calling for something more than mere age last birth- 
day. In those cases where the number of months passed since the last birthday 
cannot be obtained it ia immaterial as the grouping is according to the completed 
number of years (that is, age last birthday) only. I do not make myself bold to 
say that the suggested method of asking for age last birthday and tlio number of 
months completed since last birthday will have any metamorphic effect at the 
1941 Census. It might, however, have some effect of slowly curing the Age 
Returns of its ills as decades pass on, as otherwise, with the existing system of 
calling only for ages whether last birthday, next birthday or nearest birthday, 
the malady shows no signs of coming under control. If, however, it is consi- 
dered too early in the Census history of India to burden tJie schedule with 
ages and months (though the latter are to be ignored in the grouping) the age 
last birthday with the suggested ‘ 2-6 " method of grouping could be depended 
upon to give the best results of all the other methods of grouping, 

66. In adopting the * 2-6 * method of grouping, returns for ages 0, 1,2, etc., 
up to 6 last birthday should be scheduled separately and groups should be formed 
of ages 7-11, 12-10, 17-21, etc., to 07-71 with a last group of 72 and over. Table 
XXI gives a practical example of how the population supposed to liave been 
straightaway sorted in the above groups are further transformed into 5-9, 10-14, 

etc., 65-69, 70 and over groups, with the returns at ages 0, 1 , 2, 3 and 4 stated 

individually, 

TABLE XV. 

1891 — All- India— Males. 

Deviatiofis, 


Ago groups 

Ifit ploeo 

2nd place 

metliod. 

3r J place 

4th place 

metlmd. 

6th place Ternary and 

Quaternary 

ruetbod. 

method. 

method. 

Septenary 

and Senary 


* 0 — 4 '. 

' 4 ■ — 8 ** 

* 3—7 ■* 

' 2—0 ^ 


method. 

method. 

S— D . . 

+6,264 

+7*960 

+ 8,348 

+6*080 

+ 7*263 

+ 3*312 

4 5*479 

10 — 14 .. 

—382 

—1,488 

—206 

+ 465 

—2*810 

+ 1*276 

—664 

15—19 

— fl.0Ol 

—0,209 

—7*020 

— 4*035 

—2*209 

. 

—7,007 
—1 952 

— 7*437 

20^34 » . 

—5,448 
+ 1,303 

— 5*5oa 
+ 2*773 

—1*698 
+ 1,822 

. — 1,400 

261-29 .. 

+ 2!757 

+ 3*888 

+ l]924 

i 2*"l JS 

30^4 . . 

-h 4*947 

+3*013 

+ 3,106 

-f 1,718 

— Ij079 

+ 2,387 

+ 2*005 

36—39 

^88 

+548 

+ 838 

+ 3,923 

+ 4*719 

+ 1,013 

+ I*2i7 

40 — 44 * . 

+ 5*658 

+ 3,690 

+ 2,492 

+ 110 

—1,701 

+ 1,208 

+ 1,119 

46-^9 .. 

—2*029 

—1*013 

—020 

+832 

+ 3*704 

—325 

— 234 

60 — 64 . . 

+ 4*610 

+ 2,607 

+ 1,088 

—992 

—3*207 

+ 81 

—33 

66—60 . . 

—3*078 

—1,822 

—1,027 

+ 109 

+ 1*164 

—034 

—580 

60—64 .. 

+ 4*924 

+2*043 

+ 1,404 

—100 

—1,481 

+ 009 

+ 009 

60^59 . . 

—1,327 

—1*158 

—1*021 

^ — 757 

—005 

—1,049 

— 1*004 

70—74 . . 

+ 939 

+ 635 

+ 195 

—207 

—697 

+ 10 

— 23 

75 — 79 . . 

—78 

+5 

+ 70 

+ 238 

+ 288 

+ 97 

+ 100 


+ 27*731 

+23*070 

+ 10,369 

+ 14,428 

+ 19*910 

+12,033 

+ 12,653 


—21,331 

— 17,108 

—12* 104 

—8*103 

— 14*393 

— li,807 

— 11*949 

Total doviatioQ 

49*062 

40,868 

31*473 

22*601 

33,409 

23,900 

24*602 

without sign. 







TABLE 

XVI. 






1901- 

-Males — 

All-India. 







Deviations. 





1st place 
method. 

2iid place 
methed. 

3rd 

method. 

4th place 
metbod. 

6th place Ternary and 

Quaternary 

Age group. 

method. 

Septenary 

and Senary 


* 4- — ^ 8 '. 

* 3—7 

0\ 

‘ 1—6 '. 

method* 

method- 

fi— 9 . . 

+ 11*643 

+ 12,417 

+ 12*613 

+ 0*686 

+ 12*206 

+ 8,821 

+ 10*486 

10—14 . . . . 

+8*718 

+ 0*161 

+ 0,106 

+0*900 

+ 6,109 

+8,126 

+ 5*656 

Ifi— 19 - - 

— 1O*B0G 

—6,089 

—7,210 

-+,387 

, — 4,034 

—10,341 

6 4lg 

—0,024 
—.5 661 

20—24 , . 

26—29 . . 

—9*762 

—9 111 

5,534 

5^142 

4,517 

—407 

+ 802 

' — 60 

+'l62 

+ l.'7O0 

-+54 

—71 

30—34 * * 

+3,361 

+ 1*637 

+2*264 

+ 1*490 

—800 

+ 2*084 

+ 1 ,308 

35—39 

4C^-44 .. 

—1*771 
+ 3*530 

—018 
+ 1*709 

— 469 
+ 827 

+ 1*437 
—747 

+2*216 

—1,300 

— 1,269 
+ 108 

;^^ealpatidar.com 

45 — 49 . . 

—1*635 

— 440 

+ 1*124 

+ 1,246 

+ 1,905 

—223 

+ 21 

60-^4 .. 

+6*201 

+ 3*118 

+2,447 

—214 

—2*006 

+ 910 

+ 0W9 

66—69 . . 

—2,920 

—1,080 

—2*167 
+ 1*663 

+ 800 

+ 1 ,800 

—391 

—223 

60— .. 

+ 4*750 

+ 3,981 

—112 

—579 

+843 

+ 084 

05—39 .. 

—1,600 
+ 1,645 

—1,210 

+ 877 

—1*102 

—841 

—893 

—1*331 
+ 317 

—1*230 

70—74 , . 

+401 

+ 17 

—379 

+ 199 

76—79 

+ 334 

+4-14 

+625 

+ 030 

+ 000 

+ 342 

+ 414 


+38,991 

+ 30, 160 

+ 27,706 

+22,302 

+ 26*810 

+ 31*040 

+ 19A66 


—27,589 

—19,169 

—10,521 

—11,443 

—16,290 

—19,427 

—17*182 

Total de'Pmtion' 

06,689 

40*335 

44*287 

33*836 

41,100 

41,073 

30*737 


without aign. 
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TABLE xvrr, 
r9ll—AIMiicJia— Males. 

Dem^itions. 


137 


Agn gf4)up. 

tsL jdutiu 

muthod. 
'0 — 4 

2ii(| jjtacti 

method. 

* 4— W V. 

3rd 

method. 

’ 3 —7 \ 

4th pIrtrtJU 

m^tliud, 

^ 2—iT \ 

5 ill pIftf’U 

methud, 

' 1— 5\ 

Tnrriury atld 
Septen&Ty 
method. 

Qunlornary 

uPfl Sunarv 
iniRthnd. 

6 — 9 .. 

+6,019 

+ 8.489 

■^■8,700 

H' 4,883 

H 8.J>01 

+ 4. 167 

-1 6,351 

10—14 . . 

+3,208 

+ 1,038 

+ 2.053 

-1 2.051 

—892 

+ 3,574 

+ 1,270 

le^i® .. 

— KM 30 

— 0,428 

—7,926 

—3.935 

—643 

—9,303 

—8,310 

20—24 . » 

— e.4W3 

—0,279 

—880 

—774 

— 466 

—1,236 

— 1,431 

25—29 w 

+ 2.-'i40 

H 4,519 

H-2,7J4 

+ 3,503 

+ 5,285 

+ 2,283 

+ 2.093 

30—34 . , 

+6»27S 

-i 3,(131 

■j-4,ia2 

+ 2,792 

— 744 

■i 3,668 

4 2,040 

3&— ^30 * * 

-t- 388 

■J 1.210 

+ 1 ,208 

+ 3,798 

+ 5,048 

+ 1 . 114 

+ J .432 

40“ 44 . . 

+ 6,794 

+ 4,399 

+ 3,047 

H 513 

— 1*582 

+ 1,827 

-J- l,5r»l 

45-^9 - , 

— 1,263 

— 237 

+ 101 

+ 1.796 

+ 2,772 

+ 278 

H 430 

60—54 . * 

+ 6,261 

H 3,rjW1 

+ 1*883 

— 687 

— 3,690 

+ 684 

4-487 

66—59 » . 

— 3.338 

—2,109 

— 1*384 

— 198 

+ 842 

— 1,140 

—1,053 

00—04 

+ 4,530 

+ 2,«02 

+ 1,501 

— 80 

—1*352 

+ 7J9 

+ 651 

06-^09 -- 

“801 

— 940 

—1.103 

—2.704 

— 1,085 

— 1*529 

— 1*306 

7<1“74 , . 

+ 262 

—210 

— 686 

—1,069 

— 1,700 

— 714 

— 832 

76 — 79 . . 

—529 

—416 

—262 

“10 

+ 184 

—231 

—211 


+ 35,0.37 

+ 29,007 

+25,539 

+ 19,096 

+ 23,232 

+ 18,204 

4 17,820 


— 32.fj94 

— 16,030 

— 12,143 

—9,4.50 

— 12,005 

—14.152 

—13,233 

Total deviation 
witliDut sign. 

56, .'^31 

46,717 

37,682 

29,4.52 

36.297 

32*350 

31*1153 


I89J Census — AlJ-India — Males. 

Valiie.^ of awl sM^ , 


Ago~ercMift in whkib PoptllatjiHi ia oritrfiiiii.lly 


I AgaOr&uprt. Qr*du»t#d. 

(jMi. sllj. 


Qu&t^miiry 
and ijonary 
inOlliDd . 


TomfttJ' Septe- 
nmry 
Irvrtb^. 


oMji, sMj;. ciMj. &Mj, oMjt. jjMj. 6M.T. oM*. nMjr, 


tn 

10 — J4 
16— lif 
20—24 


m 


36—30 


46 — 45J 
60 

flO— 64 
05— 

70—74 

Intfll 

Av&TftEC 

t)i(Ii?ranfii' Ik> 
and 


■406 

4Ufi 

■4M 

403 

441 


■SOL 

■&U0 


-4 OB 
-404 

■403 

■45* 

■4;io 

406 

■440 


(3) 


oMjf. &M 


-461 

-640 

■^0 

6^4 


■40B 

-h'li 

■6l3 

607 

600 

■629 


43.6 

403 

■473 

-444 

■333 


■630 

'^io 

hlB 

620 

■614 

■htil 

646 


(B) 


62G 

4^1 

■467 

43B 


'iU56 

■670 


419 

■616 

4W 

4^ 

-2W 


-441 

-4B.7 

420 

■m 

■331 

i^B 

■rUo 


3 410 2^053 ■3-309 E-f>0I 3 062 2-700 3 763 2 040 3’(I44 2 611 ^■773 


■404 

■673 

■630 

726 

626 


■470 
-i-iB 
■632 
■ 5it4 
0113 
■W7j 
■7(J4 


(0) 


■■"►03 
■460 
^2 
310 
24 B 


■606 

-470 

r.7ll 

■070 

■BIB 

; ■ i jo 

■Kttl> 


■42^ 

hk 

■40J 

■3^1 

241 

■2(W 


IwcT-n 


-623 460 

' ^ 

■073 


■630 442 

■004 




3’MO I 270 2 jJO 

■6»S ■OiO SM6 

-> ' -v 

02 2fl.1 


1-0 ts 

■717 


TABLE XIX. 

1901 Census— AlMndia—Mafes. 

Values of „M ^ and sM,. 


Hr-oup in whinh POpiltation ia -originally eummed^ 


Trainformcd Arc LptO^SP*. <3flMJuatpd. 


Quaternary 
And fienary 

niftiiod. 


oM.. 


&Mj-. qMj-. 6 Mj-. oMj„ 


bMx, 


I'omajy and 
^'pteii&ry 

motbod. 

r — — n 

qMx. aMji, 

(«3 


oMx. sMj. qMj. sMf 


^ 4—8 ■, 

5M7 


oMx. 5K, 


10—14 

16^19 
20—24 
26—29 
30—34 
S6— 30 
40—44 
46 — 19 
60—64 
66—69 
60-04 
06—09 
70—74 

Total 
A¥i^r?iE<» 

DilTi-n-ULV brtivceii 
liMx. ulld yMi. 



(4) 


■4B0 

■491 

■102 

■^3 


■661 

■636 

ois 

■624 

■671 

■661 


■407 

-613 

4m 

■461 

■ii2 

■361 


■603 

■476 

■488 

■449 


(0) 


(71 


( 8 ) 


■466 

547 

■646 

■670 

■Ml 

4^ 


■482 

■ok 

■606 


43fl 

■fii? 

■473 

■iio 

■371 

'357 


■467 

Ml 


■666 


fB) 


2 706 3-766 2-ftS2 

400 r,:MS 44- 

■061 .<)ssi 


3^ JilO 
• ■44:i 


3 2lKl 
■M3 
JEW 


3790 2 643 


518 

441 

.■ ■663 

•53C re^r&ati(^ar.ccf?Pi 

444 

-694 , . ■884 

370 

■09H .837 

3J4 

ljO;» , , -72:2 

3 !K>7 


2 1116 
■130 


I 3!I6 


418 

ikf 


-397 

■420 

.705 


■028 


■3»4 


■214 
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TABLE XX. 

1911 Census — ^All-India— Males, 

realpatidar.com valuer of oM.. avd .M,. 


Age group iin wKiah Populetion Is cirigiQBJIy sUmlued. 























Queiernu^ 

Term 

Lry uh] 








muu^cmved Ajrc Groucii. 


and Senary 



'4^\ 


'0^', 






method. 

jaet^od. 









' 





A 








.jk 








— • — ^ 



/ 






S k 



sMc. 

1^. 




oMe. 

aMc. 

oMf. 


oM^. 

aMe. 

oiMz. 

EiM*. 

dMx. bMjs. 

il) 


ta> 


(3) 


t4J 


tfiJ 


m 


(7) 


(SJ 





■013 


'E13 


■343 


■300 


■4S7 


■ 454 


-884 

i— IQ 


■wi 


m 


-4^ 


■413 

. . 

■4^ 


■4^ 


bbi 

■481 




4^ 


■gU 


■m 


■317 


■4Ji2 


-ih 


-415 

i— M 


300 


■525 


519 


■311 


■SlO 


654 


-565 

■M2 

34 

-4^ 


■4W 




•529 


■G23 


■301 


*436 


■542 



-463 


■E27 


■m 


■473 


■470 


-493 


-504 

-453 

1^-44 





■307 


■515 


-3^ 


■h&5 


414 


■31S 

I— *e 


■4^ 


-3^ 




■47fl 

. , 

■452 


’*22 


■ 514 

■m 

1 — A4 

! ! -493 


-437 


■3L3 


■521 


■330 


■^0 




-737 

\ — m 


401 


■497 


■4^ 


4^ 


•4^ 




■020 

w -230 


-4^ 


■bits 




■503 


■327 


■714 


■433 

■Ml 

-3se 



-4M 




■3^ 

. , 

■OT9 

» . 



■^7 


« . -381 

74 



4^ 


■431 


-479 


•458 


-314 


-310 


■570 

Total 

.. 3-43S 

2 6e£ 

3-400 

a-771 

3-5^ 

2-751 

3-090 

2-993 

3 -737 

2 940 

3-36S 

3- 828 

2-000 

3 400 

4-335 2-8a0 

T«tage 

. . >491 

■404 

■493 

■452 

■313 

460 

■527 

■449 

■034 

■442 

-351 

■43S 

414 

/ 1— _ 

■587 

■319 -393 

IflereaOii between 
)Mx. 


003 


— 'y' ' 

■033 


■033 


■073 


■092 


-113 


■153 

-224 


TABLE XXl. 


Age group. 



Orlgmai popu- 
lation Ob sorted 
Booord- 
ing to groups 
stated in (1).. 

■4x 5 year 
groups of 
Col. (2J. 

—A of 
Qjl. (3)* 

(4> -f (21 - 
adiuated popu- 
lation in ' 5— -0 ' 
eto*, groups. 

Ago group* 

(1) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

m 

0 

.. 


1,172 

- 



,* 

1 


.. 

2,613 



*- 

■ ' 

2 



2*610 

>> 


1*170 

0 

3 

.. 


2,700 



2,613 

1 

4 



2,425 



2,519 

2 

& 

V 4 


2,718 

*, 


2,700 

3 

6 


.. 

2,296 



2,425 

4 

7—11 



10,961 

4,380 

— 4,380 

11,504 

5 — 9 

J2— 16 



10,036 

4,374 

+ 6 

10,941 

10—14 

17—21 



9,641 

3,856 

+ 5J8 

10,169 

15—19 

22r-20 



10,133 

4,063 

— 197 

9,936 

20—24 

27^3!» 



0*066 

3,626 

-+- 427 

9,492 

25—29 

32—36 



S*0S6 

3,234 

+ 392 

8,470 

30—34 

37—41 



7*471 

2,988 

+ 246 

7,717 

36—39 

42—46 



6,119 

2,048 

+ 940 

0,050 

40—44 

47— fil 



4,332 

1,733 

+ 316 

4,647 

46 — 49 

63—66 


, , 

2,442 

077 

■f 766 

3,190 

50^64 

67—61 

^ , 

* . 

2,660 


^ 49 

2,517 

ggj^lpatidar.com 

62—66 

. . 

.. 

1.200 

480 

4- 64 0 

1,740 

00—64 

67—71 


« * 

890 

360 

+ 120 

1,019 

05—00 

72 acd over 


■ . 

811 

a 

0 

+ 360 

1,171 

70 and over 




100,000 



100*000 

*, 
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SECTtON !V. 

r®l[JSLtild!af.®@'|tliloii I sljaJI :itU*nipt n bi'ic.f descn]>tioi^af the metlioiis adopted in 
the eonsti uetion of mf^rtality Tables for tho various Pi oviiK iul groups detailed in the 
opening . pages of this Report with some discussion on topics relevant thet'oto. 

2 . It was explained in an earlier section of tins Report, that^ in view of thi- condi- 
tions prevailing in the decenniuni 1921 -1931 j the Table of moi talitv of each area was 
to enibcKiy the experience of this decenniinn only. The skitistics of population used 
therefore were only those relating to the 1921 and 1931 Censuses without any 
reference to cjaiiier emimerattons. The population of each area at the 1931 
Census is available for nearest age on Census day — this having been tlie age 
asked for according to instructions to emimcratois — for ages 0, 1,2 and 3 slated 
separately and in alternate ternary and septenary groups 4-9, 7-13, I4-I(i, 17-23, 
etc*, to 67-73 with one large group at the end of 74 and ovei * The passage from 
ternary and septenary groups to the ordinary tjuinquennial ago groups 0-4, 5-9, 
etc*, is effected very easily by taking lialf the sum of two consecutive age groups. 

Foi- instance, the age group 5-9 is obtained b^^ taking the sum of one half of 
the ternary group 4-6 and one half of the sejytenaiy group 7-13. It shouhl also 
be noted that the l esultiiig quioaiy group 5-9. on the assumption that th<^ ages 
returned were the ages nearest birthday, would include all persons whose ages 
wei‘e 5, 6 , 7, 8 , and 9 last birthday. In tliis way tfie statistics of the population 
retarned at the 1931 Census were arranged in quinquennial age periods 0-4, 5-9, 
etc., to 65-69 with one large group at tho end of 70 and over, according to age last 
birthday in conformity with the method of gi ouping adopted at the pv^^vious 
enumerations in India to facilitate comparison. The numbers in each agtr group 
were reduced l>y a constant ratio so as to produce a total of 100,000 for all ages* 

Corredion for Mortedity, 

3. The method described above of 1 edistributiiig the original teij mry siul sep- 
tenary age groups into quinary groups introduces an error — though not veiy 
material — -due to the fact that in the process of redistribution the assumption has 
been made that the numbers relating to eacli age in eacli septenary and ter - 11 ary 
group are equal to one another and no allqwance has been made for the piogres- 

e (Rniinution of these numbers as age inc^reases in each group duc^ to the 
operation of mortality. 

4. To allow for this error Mr. Meikle recomtnoiided certain percentages Inuag 
transferred from groups like 10-14, 20-24, 30-34, etc*, to the respective earlier groups, 

5-9, 16-19, 25-29, etc, I have, howevei , to state with regret that I have not l>een 
able to satisfy mj^self as to how quinquennial groups with the earliest age a multiple 
of 10 like 20-24, 30-34, etc., alone have to part with ceitain percentages to the 
respective earlier groups* Taking, for instance, the transformed quinary group 30-34 
ono can easily see that this age group is made up of the lower half of the septenary 
group 27-33 and the upper half of the ternary group 34-30. In so far as it is tnade 
up of the lower half of the "septenary gi oup 27-33 it owes a certain number to the 
uppej’ half of the same, septenary group which is amalgamated with the quinary 
group 25-29* Again in so far as this age group 30-34 is made up of the up}ier half 
of the ternary group 34-36 it took rather less than its correct quota frojn that 
group when it was bisected and the upper half taken with the 30-34 group and 
the lower half with the 35-39 group* I think therefore any age group like 30-34 
owes a certain number to the previous age group 26-29 and has to get another 
number from the succeeding age group 36-39. This is the case with respect to all 
transformed quinary groups. It is true that age groups like 30-34, 40-44 and so 
on with the earliest number in the group a multiple of 10 owe to the l ospective pre- 
ceding quinary groups more than what they have to get from the succeeding ones 
with the result that on final adjustment they have to meet with a net diminution. 

But if we deal with the net diminution only and transfer this net amount entirelyrtelpatidar.com 
the upper age group we shall be, what in common parlance is called, robbing 
Peter to pay Paul ” and our final adjustmejits will not be quite correct in tiansf er- 
ring numbers from one age gioup to another to that degree of approximation which 
it is desirabJe to hav^c if mortality correction is to be given effect to. 

5. I have, on tho same assumption as made by Mr* Meikle wliidi is accurate 
enough for our present purpose, fjalciilated this mortality t^orrection to be applied 
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to each group. I shall represent by the symbol ^3^ the total number in the Si*p- 
tcnary group of which 30 is the middle age and so on for other septenary groups. 
r^3imil4rlyr^fip me presents tl^e total in the ternary group of which 25 is the middle 
age and so on for other ternary groups. The total number in the septenary 
group 27-33, for instance, can be assumed approximately to be distributed at each 
of the seven ages in that group as follQws : — 

^30 

(l-f-3 ^30) nearest age 27, 

7 

^80 

(1-1-2 as of nearest age 28, 


^ 1 730) nearest age 29, 

7 


as of nearest age 30, 


(1 — q 2 Q) as of nearest age 31, 


- (1 — 2 as of nearest age 32, 


(1 — 3 730) as of nearest age 33 


The upper half of th(^ above distribution relating to the age group from tixact ago 
26 i to exact age 30 should contain (the 7’s denoting rates of mortality thr<)Ugliout) 

^80 *'*’30 *^30 ^30 

(1-)-373,,)H — - (14-2733)-+- (14-73o)'^i which is equal to ,l S33 -f- 

7 7 7 7 


7 ^30 730* 


Instead, therefore, of taking | ^>’30 4- 7 ^30730 relating to the upper half of 

the septenary group 27-33 and \ — f ^30730 lower half, the method of 

bisection takes J .93^ to both the halves. It will therefore be evident that age 
group 30-34 has to cede 5 '‘f3o73o group 25-29. Considering similarly 

the ternary group 34-30 it can easily be. seen by a similar analysis that the group 
30-34 has to get J ^35736 from the group 35-39. The whole scheme of correction 
is given in the following Table : — 


Quinquennial age group. 

Should give to the preceding 
quinquennial group. 

Should get from the duccooding 
quinquennial group. 

0—4 


I 96 <6 

6—0 

J 75 <6 

9^ 9io *10 

10—14 

• • T 9l0 ^10 

i 915 <16 

16—10 

• • i 915 <15 

9 920 *20 

20—24 '. . 

. . f 920 *20 

I 92 5 <25 

26—20 

i 925 <25 

^ 930 *80 

30—34 

• • T 930 *30 

i 935 <35 

36—30 

i9S6<S5 

7 940 *40 

40— *4 . - • 

• ♦ f 940 *40 

4»44««6 realpc 

46^0 

1 945 <45 

f 950 *50 

60^-64 

• • T 960 *50 

1 955 <65 

66—60 

• • 1 955 <65 

7 950 *60 

60—61 .. 

• • ^ 9oo *«o 

i 96Si/66 

65—00 

1 9«5 <«5 

7 970 *70 

70 and over 

? 970 *70 

•• 
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To give effect to the mortality correction in each Provincial group I adopted the 
the 1911 Actuarial Report relating to the Province. Where 
any l^o^nncial^oup is dealt with for the first time the rates of mortality relating 
to the whole of India were taken. 

6. The population of each area according to the 1921 Census is available in the 
usual 0-4, 5-9, etc., groups according to age last birthday. With the yiew, however 
to bring the population statistics of 1921 in conformity with those of 1931, t<M nary 
and septenary groups were formed from the sample of 100,000 for each sex available 
in respect of each area. Thes^ samples are available for each Census unit. To 
obtain samples applicable to each of the ten large geographical groups for which 
separate mortality Tables were to be constructed, the distribution according to 
each age in each Census unit was weighted according to the population in that unit 
and a new sample applicable to the geographical area dealt with was formed. 

7. For instance, the Madras group is composed of the following Census units ; — 

(а) The British Province of Madras (including the small States of Pud- 

ukkottah, Banganapalli and Sandur). 

(б) Mysore State. 

(c) Travancore State. 

(d) Cochin State. 

(e) Coorg. 

The sample age distribution out of a total of 100,000 for each sex in each 
of the above areas was weighted at each age according to the population (taken 
to the nearest million) in that area and the sum of the products thus obtained was 
divided by the sum of the weights. In this manner was formed the sample dis- 
tribution at each age out of a total population of 100,000 in each sex for each of the 
ten large areas into which the whole of India (including Burma) was divided for 
the purpose of this analysis. 1 have also made suitable adjustments to transform 
each ternary and septenary age group of the 1921 population in each area from age 
last birthday to age nearest birthday. From the ternary and septenary age groups, 
quinary groups 0-4, 6-9, etc., for ages last birthday were formed in the same manner 
as with the 1931 Return. 

Migration, 

8. Allowance was made at this stage for the disturbance caused by migration 
in the case of those Provincial groups where it was of such magnitude as to affect 
the rate of increase of the population or its age distribution. Taking India as a 
whole, for its size and the magnitude of its population, immigration and emigra- 
tion, as observed by the Census Commissioner, Dr. Hutton, are practically 
unimportant. The direct effect of dividing India into ten large sections 
including British Provinces and the adjoining States has been to neutralize 
the large movement of population between contiguous political divisions where 
these are grouped together. The grouping has rendered ineffective, for instance, 
making any allowance for the presence of the large number of Bengalis in 
Assam and Madrasis in Mysore, Travancore and Cochin States and idee versa. 

In the Provincial groups of Madras and the United Provinces and in the group 
Bengal and Assam, migration, in spite of the neutralizing force above referred 
to, was too significant to be ignored. In the case of the first two groups the 
balance of migration was adverse in each of the two Censuses taken in 1921 and 
1931. The total number of net emigrants per 100,000 of the total population 
at the respective Censuses in the case of each of thesis two Provincial groups was 
added to the quinquennial groups above referred to representing age distribution 
per 100,000 of total population in each sex. The age distribution of the mig- 
rant population was taken to be the same as was estimated by Sir George Hardy in 

1891 by reference to the three Provinces, Coorg, Berar and Lower Burma where . ... 

the immigrant population was relatively very large. Sii* George has given fjjfj^dlpatluar.COm 
explanation of the methods followed by him in his 1891 Report. In the case of the 
Provincial group, Bengal and Assam, the balance of migration was in favour. The 
disturbance caused in the case of Burma by the presence in that Province of a large 
immigrant male population was eliminated by confining mv investigation to Bud- 
dhists only who foim almost entiiely the indigenous population of that Province 
engaged almost exclusively in agricultural pursuits and of a non-migratory tempera- 
ment. In this respect my investigation has fallen in line with all the earlier ones and 
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it jfe desirable that it should do so from another point of view. The Bur man Buddhists 
'paloatVc^Sr past, as has also been confirmed by niy investigation, 

4^0 WxpOTciT^ mortality tnarkedly superior to that of Hindus or Muhammadans. To 
have com billed the Buddhists of Burma with those following other religious would 
have introduced an element of heterogeneity in the investigation very much 
undesirable. The assumed age distribution of the emigrant population in the ease 
of Madras and the United Provinces and of the immigrant population ot Bengal 
and Assam enabled the correction due to migration disturb ances being easily^ applied 
in each age group to the population of these Provincial groups in 1Q2J and 1931 
respectively. The corrected population in each Cfensus was again proportioned foi- 
in each quinary group relative to a total of 100,000 and the ai ithmetie mean of 
the two corrected populations was obtained in each age group. * 

Gradttaiiofi. 

9. It is now necessary to graduate or adjust the figures in each quijiary group 
of the mean population, obtained by processes described abovCi with the \uew to 
remove or at best reduce to a minimum the effect of major and minors cn ois 
(referred to in detail in the last section) inherent to population statistics pai tkmlai ly 
in India. Witli this end in view it was decided to adopt a mathematical formula 
which, while producing a smooth progression of numbers from one quitviiUMinial 
group to another, provided also a law by which the mimber at each ago could be 
easily obtained. 

10. The method of graduation adopted was witli referenee to a standard Table 
recommended by the late Mr, Alfred Henry in the discussion on a Paper submitted 
to the Institute of Actuaries by Mr. Ac k I and in connection with his 1911 Report 
to the Ciovernment of India. Mr. Meikle also adopted this method though 
that of Mr. Ackland was curve fitting and Sir George Hardy made use of a 
formula of graduation based on a modification of Makekam's Law. The choice 
of the Table to he used as the standard was a matter that retjuired some investiga- 
tion. The standai'd chosen has to be perfectly smooth and should preferably have 
been gTuduated by a mathematical formula. A first attempt was made by using 
the English Life Table No. 9. A suitable addition was made to the age iu the 
ungraduated Indian population statistics to allow for the higher mortality prevailing 
in India as compared to England, Several trial graduations were made and the 
number of years added to the age in eacli quinary group of the Indian population 
befoie effecting comp Arison with the English population in corresponding age groups 
wa.? varied from trial to trial. It was ultimately found that a rating up of between 
10 and II years to the Indian age gave a smooth progression of the [lopulation 
from age to age, which, combined witli the graduated rates of inciiiiise to be 
descj i bod later, gave satisfactory rates of mortality from only about age 35 onwards. 

It would therefore have been necessary to modify the Proclaimed Clans experienee, 
more than half a cent my old by now, not only to supply the rates of moi taiity at 
the ages of infamiy and cliildliood up to age 12, at which that experience stopped, 
but also to fill up the large gap between ages 12 and 35 by a smooth junction at 
both ciuls. 'Jdiis would have been entirely mi satisfactory, MT. M'eikle rejetsted, 
quite rightly, the IToelaimed dans exi>erience as entirely unsnitaole foi' his }>ur- 
pose. “^rhey are still more so now. Mr. Ackland had made suitable adj usinuuits 
to the Pjoclaimed Clans experience, on tile basis of the rates of mortality derived 
by him at the older ages, to make it yield rates which would approximately refieet 
the mortality iit the ages of infancy and childhood. One advantage, therefore, in 
adopting tlje Indian Life Table for 1911, which was also graduated by a mathe- 
matical fornmhi, and therefore satisfied the condition of being j>erfectly smooth, 
was to have on hand a Table in which the experience relating to the very young 
ages has been brought up to comparatively reeent times. Another advanto^. , 
wkich is in my vimv rather substantial, is the fact that comparisons could 

and the requisite ratios^ — the subject of graduation— oould be formed without 
making Miy addition to the age of the ungraduated popnlatio 2 i. I liave found that 
in comparing with English Life Table the addition to the age which was necessary 
to produce a good fit at ages, say, from 30 to 65 or 70 wais too large at the very 
young and tlie very old ages. I tliej'cforc adopted the Male Life Table prepared 
for the vs hole of India by Mi-. Ackland as the standard Table for the graduation 
of the main expeiiencc in each of the ten areas dealt with by me* 
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11. The mean in each age group, relative to a total of 100,000 of the papulation 

for each area correctod for migration in certain eases as explained above, was sum- 
med irotri the bottom upwards to produce the population aged 0 and upwards, 
5 and upwards, etc. These were denoted by the respective symbols T 0 ^Tg, etc., 
to Corresponding sums for the standard Table adopted were denoted by the 

symbols T^', Tg' Tjq', to The I'atio ^ was made the subject of gradua- 

tion. A cubical parabola given by the equation y=l-\-ax-\-hx^-rC3^ w'as fitted 
to tlie observed ratios uf in each case. It is not necessary to go fully into the 
technical details of this process of graduation* 1 desire, how-ever, to state that 
I have found the process of fiftin^ a curve by the method nf “Least Squares” 
parti cutarly suitable not only for its easy application but also for the fac^tlity this 
method afforded for discaiciing tlie ratio at any age if due to gross mis-statement in 
age it was found to be entirely imdei^cndable. The grafliiated ratio inultiplied by 
the population ac!Cor<ling to the standard at any age yielded the grafluated mean 
population at that age. 

Halt a of increase, 

“ A Nation ought to devote its best energies to the self-imposed task of carrying otU 
in its mangold details the foUowing general progrmnme : — 

(i) of steadily mis mg the natural li^el of stweessive generations, Morally^ I^hgsi- 

caUy a^id IntellectuaUy by every reasonahlc meanSt 

(ii) ff keeping its Numfn^rs within approximate limits, 

(Hi) of developing the Health and Vigour of the pt^aple. In short, to make t very 
individual fffif ivnt both through Nature and by N'uHureN 

FeANCIB (J ALTON. 

12, To dedure, fvcini the graduated mciin population obtained by processes 
explained in th^ last few piiragiaphs of tliiM section, the fundamental i-olumn of the 
mortality Table showing the niinibor of siij vivors at each age out of a fixed number 
of births, say, 100,000, it is nccc^ssary to determine tlie average rate of increase of the 
population in cA^ch of the varitius Piovincial gioups dining the period taken into 
accou nt wh ic h i n the pi esen t case is the dece nni n m 10 2 ! - 1 03 i . The f o! 1 o wi n g Tab 1 es 
taken mainly from >!r. Marten's Report for I02J sliow the average rate of increase, 
both real and actual (the latter based on Census figures only), in each decennial 
period since the first general Census of India in 1872. 


TABLE XXN. 


Census of 







y 

Vopiilnhoti. 

Varintioii per cent, 
uinei' previous 

Census. 








2at1,L 92.360 


JSSl 







233,800,330 

-f23-2 

1S91 







2S7.ai4,67l 

+ 13'2 

laoi 

’ » s 





.. 

204.301,(^30 

j-2-6 

1911 







3 1«,1 56,396 

+7’1 

ra*! 







316,042,480 

+ 1-2 

1931 







352,837.776 

+ 10 0 


TABLE XXIII. 


Iacr(?nBi? duo to IV'al Rato 

, / — ^ «f Total. pur oont. 

Period. Int-hiAion Improvement popuJaljon- of real 

of new of mctlioel. mcrva^e. 


(1) 



(2) 

m 




Ml limns. 

Millions, 

1672-1681 .. 



330 

120 

1681-1691 .. 

, . 


.. 5-7 

3-5 

1891-1001 .. 



2-7 

■2 

190L1911 .. 
mi-1921 .. 
J»2Lmi .. 


* * 

16 



f4) 

MilJione- 

[&) 

Millions. 

m 
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30 

46-0 

i-fi 


24-3 

33‘5 

fl.e 


41 

7-0 

i-4 


IS'7 

20-5 

a-4 


3-7 

3-8 

J-2 


. , 


]0‘« 
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13- The rates of increase shown in Table XXII are not of any |jra<:tteal interest 
as they have been coloured substantially by artificial increases due to inclusion of 
i^pStl^ra$3ni-o jjrogresaive increase in the accuracy of the enumeration from 
Census to Census. 

14. It will be seen that the real rate of increase has been the largest in tlia 
decenuium 1921-1931 of all the periods. It may not be out of place at this stage 
to make some observations as to the desirability or otherwise of the very large 
rate of increase in the population which the decennium has witnessed, applied 
particularly to this country where the standard of living is proverbially low. Other- 
wise, the poignant words of Francis Galton, insenSed in bold charactcis on the 
walls of the Biometric Laboratory of University College, London, by tbil ton's 
worthy and famous disciple Prof* Karl Pearson and quoted at the beginniug of this 
topic, would be irrelevant* 

15. The rate of increase of the population has always remained a matter of 
absorbing inteieat during the one hundre.d and thirty-five years since Mai thus in 
his Essay on Prificiple o^ Popidation expressed real alarm at the rapid rate at wbicli 
population was increasing and presented a very vivid and horrid picture of tlie 
results of mdiscriminate multiplication. He enunciated a law which in mathe- 
matical language can be stated thus : If the population of a confined area increases in 
geometrical progression, while the food production increases only in an aritli metical 
progression, the former must inevitably overtake and surpass the latter and within 
a short period there will be several people without any food. A few sentences may 
be quoted from Malthas * Essay in illustration of his graphic description : — 

“ The ^popalmtioii of the island (Great Britain) ts eomputed to be about 7 millions and we 
will suppose the present produce equal to the support of such a number. In the first 25 years 
the population would be 14 inilUons and the food being also doubled, the means of subsistence 
would be equal to tJie increase. In the next 25 years the population would be 28 irullions and 
the meAns of aubsistenee only equal to the support of 21 millions* In the next periofl the popu- 
lation would be 56 millionfi atid the means of subsistence just sudicient for Half that uumber. 
And at the coiiclusioii of the first century the population would 112 millions and the means 
of aubsistence just only equal to the support of 35 nnllious which wovdd leave a population of 
77 millions totally unprovided for.” 

16. Mai thus has been the subject of a certam amount of criticism on the score 
of haying depicted too hori id and too gruesome a pictme* He might have iJidiilgcd 
in a little bit of exaggeration of \vhich he should ha ve been quite conscious* f t slum Id , 
however, be remembered that he wa^ practically the pioneer amongst the gj eat 
til inkers of the world who directed their attention to this great problem relating 
to population and its increase. Just as in the realm of Literature a Tragedy is 
considered to inculcate a moralbetter than a Comedy, so also, in this case, Malthus 
having felt himself to be in the role of a teacher of tlic moral regarding population 
and its uncontrolled growth liad to depict a shocking picture to impress on the 
imagination of the public the consequences if the moral was disobeyed. He has 
also been criticised for making the starving millions breed and multiply in eacJi 
pericid. The surplus population would not be straightaway wiped ont but the hn- 
mediate effect of population overtaking the means of subsistence would be a fall in 
tlie standard of living for the majority in the area whTch would give an impetus to 
indiscriminate multiplication making the standard of living fall still lower thcre!>y 
completing what is called the vicious circle, of which India provides a good 
example. Tliat birth rate is very highly and inversely correlated with status in the 
social scale, that is, with the standard of living, is illustrated by the following Tal)le 
relating to England and Wales appearing in Mr* Carr-Saunders* book on Popula- 
tion, 

TABLE XXIV. 

Th€ nuTnber of birlk^ in the year 291 J per 1,000 inarrie^ men under 55 years of aye 
tn England and Wales grouped according to the occupation of the father. 


Occupation of the father. 



Number of birtK£''''patldar.COm 

(1) Upper and Twiddle cksaea 


* , 

119 

(2) Intern iediate 


, , 

132 

(3) Skiileil workmen 



163 

(4) Intermediate 


* , 

X58 

(5) Utiakilled workmen . , 



213 
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17. Let us now examine the truth of the Malthusian proposition enunciate^3 at 
the end of paragraph 15. 

ratio of the geometrical progression in which population 

is increasing* 

If P^j be the population in the area under consideration at the commence- 
ment of an epoch and P| the population at time i measured from the beginning of the 

epoch we shall have -p r or ^ —r leading to 

log P( = ft + constant, or P, — P^ since when t=o, P* =P 5 . Therefore 
the population at any time t measured in years Is 

If the means of subsistence increase in an arithmetical progi ession at a l ate K 
times the rate at which the population is increasing so that the common difference of 
the arithmetical progression of increase of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life 
is Kr^ we shall, on the supposition that the available amount of the necessaries of life 
at the commencement of the epoch was just sufficient to support the population 
then existing in the area, vi^.^ P^, obtain for the number of people which the 
resources of the area then available can support at the end of time t the (piantlty 
P„ (1+ Krt). If on Mai thus* assumption the population, Increasing in geometrical 
progression, wet e to ovei take the means of subsistence increasing in an arithmetical 
progression, though at a rate several times larger than the rate at which the popula- 
tion is increasing, we should have a value of t satisfying the equality 

Po{l -fKrt) 

orl+ rt + ^ + = 1 + Krt (A). 

The values of t given by the equation (A) give the period at the end of which popu- 
lation would overtake means of subsistence and there would subsequently result a 
shortage of food. One value of ( is 0 corresponding to the commencement of the 
epoch, when the assumption was made that population had just sufficient for sub- 
sistence. Another value of if if one exists, would give the critical number of years 
at the end of which the food problem in the community would come to tell . 'Prac- 
tical values of r are never greater than -03. Only undeveloped countries like 
Canada and New Zealand show anything near this rate. Even for Australia the 
value of r is about ' 02. For all practical values of r and practical values of K (the 
number of times food supply exceeds the needs of population) it is possible to find 
value of i by a process of successive approximation so well known to students of 
Actuarial Science. The values of the number of years at the end of which the 
population would overtake the food supply for practical values of r and K, have been 
cafled Malthusian equivalent intervals ’*. These values have been calculated 
by Mr. G, H. Knibbs and are exhibited in the following Table, 

TABLE XXV. 

MaUkusian equivalmt int&rmls corresponding to various rates of increase. 


Number of timea fcnkl 
supply exceeds ueedH 
of populatiDn. 

Number of yciars {tj before population overtakea food-BuppIy, the fomier in- 
oreeeiDg in & geometrioal progreaaioTi of retio r and the latter in an arithmotioal 
pragieaBion of Dominon differenoe Kr. 

K 

r=0*Ol 

r=0*0l6 

r=0*02 

r=003 

2 

126 

84 

63 

42 

4 

234 

106 

117 

78 

8 

332 

321 

166 

111 

16 

423 

282 

211 
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18. The annual rate of increase of population in India which the decennium 
under consideration has engendered is very nearly 1%. The above Table shows 
that if population continues to mcrease at this rate and if the food supply were to 
increase at double this rate, i.e., at 2% {on the supposition that the present food 
supply in India is just sufficient for supporting the present population, which is 
far from being the case), food shortage would come to teil at the end of 126 years. 
M220C l2 
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If food supply increases at 4% ivhile population increases only at 1% the critical 
period will be reached at the end of 234 years. For 8 and 1 6 per cent, increases in food 
supply 1 1 , population and food supply will attain equality at the end of 332 and 423 
years respectively. These are sniall as compared with historical and geological 
periods. Thus the truth of the Malthusian proposition is established beyond 
doubt, 

19, The adage Population begets Population naturally points at a geometri- 
cal progression as the law governing the rate of increase of population. If, however, 
we proceed on this assumption, we are faced with incongruous results. Mr, Knibbs, 
several times referred to by me, has computed the average rate of increase of the 
population of the world weighted according to the population of each country 
during the quinquennium 1906-1911 tobe 1-159 percent, per annum. -The largest 
annual rate of increase of 2- 98% was shown by Canada. JreJand was the only one 
of all the countries that indicated an annual rate of decrease of * 006%, Amongst 
countries that showed an increase, France exhibited the lowest rate per annum 
being ^016%. Referring to the average rate of increase of the population of the 
world of 1*159% per annum, Mr. Knibbs has some very interesting observations 
to make which I am quoting in exiemo : — ■ 

Either this rate of increase must be enormously greater than has existed in the past history 
of the world or enormous numbers of human beings must have been blotted out by catastrophes 
of various kinds from time to time. For, putting the present population (of the world) at 
1 ,649,000,000 at the average rate of increase, this number would be produced from a single pair of 
humiaD beings in about 1 ,782 years, that ia to say, since A. D. 132 or since Salvius Julianua revised 
under Hardian the Ed iota of the Praetors. Even, the rate given by the world-populations 1804 
and 1914, viz., (O'OOSO) gives only 2^397 years, carrying us back to only B, C, 4^, or since the 
days of Darius I of Persia. 

“ The profound significance of this fact, aecentuated also by the extraordinary increase in 
the length of life (expectation of life at age 0) which has revealed itself of recent years, is obvious 
when the correlative food requirements are taken into account. The resources of Nature will 
have to be exploited in the future more successfully than in the past to maintain this rate of 
increase (0-01159) which doubles the population every 60-15 years and would give for 10,000 
years the colossal number 22,284 with 46 noughts (10**) after it. 

This number is so colossal that it ia difficult to appreciate its magnitude. Assuming the 
earth to be a globe of 3,960 miles radius, of a density 5 '527 compared with water, that water 
weighs about 62| lbs. per eubi6 foot, and that a human being weighs on the average, say, 100 lbs, 

(7 fit. 2 lbs.) the actual mass of the earth would be equivalent only to say, 132,265 X 10^* per- 
sons ; that is, it would require 16,771 X 10^ times as much ** matter ** as there is in the earth. 

Or, to consider it as a question of surface, allowing 1 J square feet per person, the earth*s entire 
surface area would provide standing room for only 36,625 X persons. That is, the popula- 
tion would be 60,570 x 10®^ times as great as there would be standing room if the whole earth's 
surface were available. It is evident from this that the rate of increase of human beings must 
have been more approximate to the rate for France at the present time if the earth has been 
peopled for 10,000 years : the French rate, 0 0016, would require 12,842 years to give the present 
population from a single pair. This rate, however, would give a population of only 17^55 mil- 
lions in 10,000 years. 

The foregoing analysis of the effect of the rate of increase, with which we are familiar, 
established the fact that the rate must have passed through great changes, and could not have 
been maintained for any long period, either at its present average, or that characteristic of the 
last century. It ia not improbable that the rate of the last quinquennium will not be long main- 
tained ■ and it is certain that however great human genius or effort may be, in enlarging the 
world's food supplies, that rate cannot possibly be maintained for many centuries. The conten- 
tion of Malthus is thus placed beyond question, from a different point of view, 

20. From the above vivid description, it will be evident that the power of 
popnlation just as the power of compound interest 'over a period measured tn 
centuries is just as to shock the imagination. While solving problems in com-)atidar.COnn 
pound interest, how many of us did not regret the fact that a great-great-grand- 
parent of ours of a couple of centuties back did not invest a few rupees at a small 
rate of interest, compounding annually, so as to amount to several lakhs for our 
present use. With increasing experience, however, we realize that in the realm of 
practical ffnance this is an absurdity. Similarly it is absurd to try to forecast the 
population in a given area, say, a thousand years hence, on the basis that the present 
rate of increase will continue to progress in a geometrical ratio. Correcting factors will 
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147 


be at work to keep down the rate of growth. Mai thus indulged purposely in some 
exaggeration when he OTnitted to make mention of the correcting factors. 

re^atj-^arcogj, 

rieal progression is to be ruled out, the question might naturally 
be asked as to what the law uuderlying population gj owth is, (iuetelet's In illiant 
analogy between the growth of population and the motion of a body tli rough a 
resisting medium suggests a rational solution. In the case of such a body when 
the velocity is small, the force to impede the velocity is also small. As the v elocity 
increases, the resistance also increases till the body cannot move in the medium ut 
a velocity greater than a particular one, called the limiting veiocit}', what- 
ever may be the magnitude of the force acting on the body making it move forward. 
Similarly, when the resources of a country and the amount of space a vail aide are 
large as compared to the population, very little impediment will be felt to the 
growth of population and it may actually increase at a rate approximating to the 
geometric precession. As density increases, and the ratio of the undeveloped 
resourcee of the area to the population diminishes, the r«atG of growth will be 
arrested and will slowly dimmish, attaining the value 0 when the population in 
the area will attain a stationary or constant value beyond which it cannot increase. 

22. To evolve a mathematical formula for the law of population giowrth on 
the above analogy was, however, left first to Verhulst and then, quite independently 
of him, to Pearl and Reed. It is not necessary to give in detail here the mathema- 
tical processes by which the equation to the curve of population growth is obtained. 
The reader is referred to either “ Studies in Human Biology ” by R. Pearl or to the 
Presidential address delivered by Mr. G. Udny Yule before the Royal Statistical 
Society and appearing in Volume 88 of the Journal of that body. 


23, The rate per unit of time at which the population in a given area increases 
at any moment depends upon the absolute magnitude of the population in the area 
at that moment subject to a retarding influence or, in mathematical languagct, a 
reducing factor depending on the difference between the maximum pupulatLOn 
which the area can support and the population at that moment. This leads to a 
differential equation for the law of population growth of the f orm^ = Jr) 

which when solved leads to the equation, y = ^ "ff-oc 

1 -he“^ 

where y is the population at any time t and L is the limiting value of the [jopula- 
tion which is approached when t becomes infinitely great. T'hc foi m of the cui ve 
given by equation (B) representing a rational law of population growth is giv^cii by 
the accompany ing diagram. 
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Time is measured along tlio X axis and the population along the Y axis. The 
oart.ABC of the curve of population growth is convex to tlie X axis {the axis 
*^^8rP8nn^’"fi9c!>liing that in this section tlic inci'caso of population in any year 
is larger tluxn in the 2>reeeding yeai-. Up to the point C corresponding to time 
the density of population in the area is not very large and the impediment to 
growth of population is not very intense. When the population already existing 
in the area is small compared with the limiting population L, we can prove that 
the rate of increase in the population is very nearly in a geometrical progression. 
FoTj in the differential equation to the curve, nansiely, )hy m^ing ^ 

very small as compared with L we <!>btaiTi the simplified equataoni -^— 

which is the same as a logarithmic curve^ or the curve of a geometrical progression. 

24. At the point C, the densitjr of population in the area is one-hAlf the limit’ 
' ing density and this is a point of inflexion at ’^hich the curve changes from con- 
vexity to concavity. Over the section GDE of the curve the increase of 
population in any year is smaller tlian in the preceding one and goes on 
diminishing from year to year till the increase vanishes and the population attains 
la limiting value based on the area available for oocupaiion and the capacity of the 
area to provide means of subsistence. That this curve for the law of population 
growth veiy nearly fits in with the observed facts with respect to several countries 
has been proved by Messrs. Yule and Pearl in the Papers by these authors referred 
to above. 

25. It appears^ fr'om the above analysis, it is reasouable to assume that iu 
those countries such as for instance Canada, Australia, etc., where the available 
resources arc not fully mobilized and the density is small as compared with the area 
fit for human habitation, population would continue to increase very nearly in 
conformity with the law Population begets Population that is, in a geometrical 
progression. That this rate of increase will in course of time be compelled to slow 
down by such methods as modern civilization would tolerate and vanish when the 
population would attain its limiting value appears to be the only rational aasuinp- 
tiou. 


26. In those countries, where the level of education is high, this final or limits 
ing value of the population will be reached by a voluntary and deliberate limita' 
tion of the birth-rate which will brii^ as a natural reward a fall in the death-i'ate 
thereby minimising misery. That most of the countries in Europe did substantially 
restrict the size of their families is proved with all the force of statistical analysis. 

The fall in the Frencli birth-rate is proverbial. In England the fall practically 
synchronised with the famous Bradlaugh Case (1877) which served to attract 
with an extraordinary force public interest to a pamphlet giving information on 
birth-control written by Dr. Knowlton of which Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant were 
the publishers. The Germans were rather late in taking interest in the subject. 

But when once they did they were systematic and thorough and flooded their 
country with literature on the subject. The fall in the German birth-rate in the 
years just before the Great War was phenomenal. 

27. In other countries, of which India is a good example, where due to lack of 
imagination whidi education inculcates and the consequent laissez fairfi attitude 
of the people towards matters of vital importance, actions are not intelligently 
directed towards safeguarding the happiness of the future, but by adopting a policy 
of drift pinning faith on the proverb with every mouth God sends a pair of hands’^ 
the limiting population will be reached by a high bu'th-rate bringing in its trail a 
high death-rate and the inevitable physical and mental sufiering which a high 
death-rate would naturally entail. The following Table comparing England and 

Wales and India over a quinquennium shows that in England and Wales wly@’Q||^j(ja|- Qom 
birth-rate is low, due to a larger fall in death rate, the survival rate is real ly larger 
than in India wheie the effect of a larger birth-rate is neutralized by a heavy 
death rate. 
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TABLE XXVI. 
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Year. 


England and Wales. 

British India. 

A 


Birth- 

rate. 

Death- 

rate. 

Survival 

rate. 

Birth- 

rate. 

Death- 

rate. 

Survival 

rate. 

1910 


26 

13 

12 

40 

33 

7 

1911 


24 

14*6 

9-5 

39 

32 

7 

1912 



13 

11 

39 

30 

9 

1913 


24 

14 

10 

39 

29 

10 

1914 


24 

14 

10 

40 

30 

10 


28. The statistics relating to most other countries of Western Europe go to 
confirm what was observed with respect to England and Wales, that the fall in the 
birth-rate synchronised with a larger fall in the death-rate as the following Table 
taken from the journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Volume 88, }>age .‘i:!, cl<*arly 
indicates. 

TABLE XXVII. 

Decreases in the death-rate ami the hirih-ratv between 1871-80 and 1901-10 in certain 
States of Western Europe : points per IfiOO of the population. 


Fail in. 


Country or State. 


I>eath-rate. Birth-rate. 


1. Hamburg 

2. Wurtemburg 

3. Saxony 

4. Bavaria 

6. Netberlande 

6. Baden 

7. Pruaaia 

8. Auetria 

9. Hease 

10. ALaace- Lorraine 

11. Belgium 

12. England and Wales 

13. Denmark 

14. Scotland 

16. Finland 

16. Sweden 

1 7. Norway 

18 . Italy 

10. Switxerland 


11*3 

12-2 

11 3 

10-3 

10-8 

10-8 

9-2 

5-9 

9-2 

3-7 

8*3 

5-8 

8-2 

3-3 

8-2 

4-3 

80 

0-9 

70 

3-4 

6-4 

6-2 

60 

8*2 

5-2 

2-8 

50 

6-3 

40 

5-8 

3 4 

4-7 

2-8 

.3 0 

2-6 

2*3 

2-3 

3 8 


29. Those countries that restrict their birth-rate help Nature in her tasKB^pstidar.COm 
keeping the numbers within the bounds of the capacity of the area, while others 
that allow the birth-rate to soar high will have to pay large penalties in the shape 
of heavy death rates, for Nature is a relentless task-mistress and will always have 
her own way. 


30. One « an judge whether or not a country is suffering from the cffc*<*ts of 
over-population by the standard of living obtaining in the country as economists 
M220C 
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hold that low standard of living is a sure index of over-population. When the 
number of mouths is considerably larger than the capacity of the soil to provide 
food irtid^CTOnfihe standard of living should naturally fall. Let me quote from 
what Carr- Saunders says in this connection with particular reference to India and 
China. 

" Infanticide waa employed in India and China nntii recently ; it has now been abandoned 
and no other method of keeping the size of the families small has taken its place. An examina- 
tion of the social conditions suggests that the people are not living as well as they might ; famines 
are not uncommon and are never far off. The symptoms point to over-population, of which the 
cause would seem to be the failure to replace the custom of mfanticide by some other method 
of regulation." 

31. greater proof is required of the fact that what primarily ails liidia is 
over -population than the low, miserably low, standard of living of the masses. 
This would indicate that the actual position of the Indian population in the lAigi:^tic 
curve of population, growth given in page 147 is in the section DDE of tfie curve, 
possibly very near E round about which point, if Nature’s Law is to be obeyed, any 
fui‘ther increase in the population should be practically nil. In other words, there 
should be, very nearly, only as many babies born as there is wastage due to deaths. 
To subject the soil to increased pressure due to the addition of nearly 34 millions in 
a decade when the standard of living is proverbially low is a situation that should 
cause real alarm in the minds of well-wishers of India. Without an addition in real 
wealth of, at least, the same extent, of which there has been no very large indication, 
the existing low standard of living is sure to bo depressed further, leading, as has 
ali'eady been indicated, to further over-population and consequent increase in the loss 
of the spirit of enterprise. For, successive generations of life on less than bare margin 
of subsistence and the natur al indolence and despondency which such a state 
engenders have probably made the majority of Indians abstain from making any 
strenuous effort to raise their standard of living, which could be achieved in the ffrst 
instance by lirniting the size of the families. Being itself both the cause and effect 
of over- population the low standard of living of the average Indian completes what 
is called the “ vicious circle 

32. That the primary cause of the abnormally heavy mortality experienc;ed by 
the masses in India is traceable to very low economic status is illustrated Ijy the 
difference between the rates of mortality and the expectations of life relating to 
males between the experience of the Oriental Government Security Life Assurance 
Company embracing the period of two decades 1905-1926 and those of the male 
population of India ascertained after the 1931 Census as clearly shown by file fol- 
lowing Table : — 

TABLE XXVUL 


Oriental — Malea AU If]d{& 

ULtuDAta 1 005- 1925. Males 1031. 

Age. f ^ / * ^ 

Mortality Moan aftor Mortality Mean nfter 
per cent. life-time. per-cent. life-time. 

29*57 
26 -50 
23*50 
20 99 
18*60 
18*40 
U-3i 
12*27 
10-25 

a.28^ealpatidar.com 

6-35 
4-61 
3*13 
1-95 
1-12 


20 






*725 

37-16 

1'27 

55 






*817 

33-53 

1-53 

30 






•887 

20*89 

1-93 

35 






l-OOl 

26-22 

2*41 

40 






1-203 

22-58 

2-94 

45 






1-743 

19-11 

3-49' 

50 






2-513 

15*95 

4-10 

55 






3*663 

13-18 

4-81 

60 





. . 

6-007 

10-86 

6*70 

65 




. . 


6*685 

8S8 

7-27 

70 




. . 


8*^3 

7-15 

0-76 

76 

.. 




. . 

11-254 

6-60 

14*27 

eo 


^ , 

. » 


. . 

16 145 

4-26 

21*80 

ss 


. . 

. . 

. * 

. . 

20-351 

3* 12 

36-08 

96 





, . 

26*890 

2-14 

57*70 

95 



.* 

, , 

. . 

64*300 

•48 
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33. It need Jiaidly be stated tliat tlic economic status of the policy holders of 

the Orien^l must uect?ssarily be much higlier than that of the general population 
in of mortality of the latter are more than 100 percent, heavier 

up to the iniddh* age of life than those of the former. The low economic .status of 
the masses in India is firstly the direct cause of heavier mortality through under- 
nomishment and secondly it helps to maintain mortality at a very high level by 
depressing the standard of living which brings about a very large increase both in 
birth and death rates. 

34. The remedy, in short, lies in Birth Control among families of poor economic 
status. In the C'ensiis Report for My.sore State, just to hand, one is pleased to find 
the following sentence: “ By an order issued a year ago Government instituted 
in the Maternity Hospital at Bangalore a Birth-Control clinic for advice and supply 
of contraception appliances to married women who, for reasons of health oi* hoii.sc- 
hold economy, wish to restrict conception." India’s primary need is the opening 
of several centres of the type of the Bangalore Bii'th-Control Clinic covering its 
entire area. If this is done, the second in rank amongst the three self-imposed tasks 
which, according to Galton, a nation ought to devote its best energies to will be direct- 
ly achieved and, as a by-product, the other two will naturall}' follow. 


35. The populations returned at the two Censuses, after having been corre< ted 
foi- migratiop in the cases of certain Provincial groups, as explained above, were 
compared in decennial age groups 0-9, 10-19, etc., and rates of increase of the popu- 
lation applicable to e^h of these groups were obtained. The logarithms of the 
rates of increase (log r,) were made the subject of graduation. The graduating 
curve was in this case also a cubical parabola and the process of fitting the curve 
was, as in the case of the graduation of the population, the metho<l of “ Beast 
Squares ". 


36. In this manner were obtained the graduated values of r* (the rate of in- 
crease at age x) in each Provincial group. The graduated population L, at age x 


multiplied into (that is, LJ gave the population that would have been return- 
ed had a Census been taken six months posterior to middle date of the dectumium. 
i. 

Similarly gave the population on a date six months anterior to the middle 

date of the decennium. The values of 7 ?,^ (the probability of surviving one year 


at age 0?-+-^) were obtained from the ratio 





from which the values of 


rr 

and were obtained. The methods adopted for obtaining the rates of mortality 
q, rdating to females were identical with those adopted in the case of the 
males, except that to allow for the mortality correction above referred to ami 
for the standard Table made use of in the graduation corresponding female Tables 
of the 1911 Census were adopted. 


37. The method detailed above yielded the rates of mortality from ag<; 1 on- 
wards to the end of life in each Provincial group. The important problem of allot- 
ting a value to the rate of mortality at age 0 {q^) remained. Sir George Hardy 
graduated the Proclaimed Clans figures avauable for infantile ages up to 12 for the 
years from 1876 to 1891 by a formula of the type 

A-|-Ha;-f-Bc*-f-j~^^ -» (1). 

Students of Actuarial Science will easily see that according to Makeham's modi- 
fication of Gqmpertz’s law for the Force of Mortality the following equality holds ; — 
log = A -h Ha; f Be* (2). 


Sir George, evidently, made two modifications to the Makeham formula. Fiisi 
he dealt with Z, instead of log Z*. This appears to have been adopted mainly i 
t he facility the Z, form gave to obtain the values of L, (the population at each age) 
at the young ages by integration and not from the more easy and approximate 

formula X,— * applicable to adult ages which due to the rapid fluc- 


tuation of mortality rates at the ages of infancy and childhood is inapplicable at 
these ages. The principle of “ uniform seniority " which is obeyed by the formula 
when log Z, is equated to the right-hand side of equation (2) will naturallv be sacri- 
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ficed when is equated to the same quantity. This is immaterial while cons- 
tructing mortality Tables not mainly intended for fiiiancial operations and even if 
re§H^tlgi^.(gggn^^ritice of the convemences derived from this principle at the very 
young ages is not of any conaeqncnoe. The second moditication made by Sir 

George was the addition of the term to provide for the higher mortality 
and the conseqaent faster decrement of the numbers surviving to each age at the 
infantile ages and ages of childhood as compared with the adult ages* This tej m 
has its maximum value at age 0 and diminishes rapidly as age increases. 

S8* The rate of mortality at age 0 {q^^) of Burma males was hrst obtained as 
follow From the graduated values of q^, etc,, the fundamental (solumn 

of the mortality Table showing the numbers surviving to each age up to 4 (4. ^ 4 ^) 

out of a fixed number commencing age i were calculated* The values of the 
constants appearing in equation (1) were obtained from these values of L The 
re*sulting equation took the following form : — 

= 97191^335— 1762' 505iC+ 30178' 084 ('45)' 

I 13488-550 , . 

“^29'8125a;d- 1 ^ ' 


39. Having found the value of from equation (3) the constants in this equa- 
tion were i)roportionately reduced so as to make 100,000, the usual conve- 
nient radix of a mortality Table. The modified equation is given b^ow. 

68999-235— 1251 *2o9a; + 21424-812 (* 45)* 

j- ^5^5-953 

29 ■ 8125a; -h 1 ^ 

The resulting value of the function' at the young ages provided the value 
of qs for Burma and the values of this quantity for the other Provincial groups 
were obtained graphically using the values for Burma for the first five ages as base. 

40* For coiistructirg the mortality Table for each sex relating to the whole of 
India, an average age distribution applicable to each of the two Censuses 1921 and 
1931 out of a total of 100,000 in each sex was obtained by weighting the numbers 
in each age group in each area by the total population in that area taken to the 
nearest million* Having thus obtained the age distribution in each Census, applic- 
able to the whole of India out of a total of 100,000 in the usual quinary age groups 
0-4, 5-9, etc., the construction of the mortality Table followed identically on the 
lines of the method adopted for each Provincial group. 

41. The mortality Tables for each sex and for each Provincial group including 
those for All -India, constructed by methods detailed above, are given in pages 
173—194 and called A, B, C, etc., to V. 


Exj>lanati(m of the Columns of the Mortality Table, 

42. It is usual to say a few words at this stage explaining the fundamental 
columns of the mortality Table. The column, headed “ Living at age a: usually 
denoted by the symbol L, represents the number of persons alive at the beginning 
of each age interval out of 100,000 persons born alive* The words “ born alive ^ 
are used with the view to call attention to the fact that still-births arc excluded 
and the column refers only to survivors of living births. It should also be parti- 
cularly noted that the meaning of the heading Living at age x ” k living at the 
beginning of the age interval x to as -[- 1 , that is, at the precise moment of completing 
the integral number of years of age x. It may also be added that the 100,000 
persona under observation from birtli are not assumed as having been born at the 
same moment* The main point to be stressed is that the flow of lives from age 
to age in this column is based on the assumption that every one of the Ij^J " 
births is kept under observation from the moment of birth and a regular recora is 
maintained as to how many are a live at exact age one year, how many at exact 
' age two years, and so on to the end of life. The total number counted as alive 
at exact age one year is entered opposite to age 1 in this column and so on for 
other ages* This is the fundamental column of the mortality Table and shows the 
decrement of life from age to age throughout the whole range of life* Taking, 
for example, Table A, relating to AlMndia Males, we see that out of 100,009 chib 
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dren bom alive only 52,430 attain age IS, the age of majority in India, The ori- 
ginal numbe^riiCOISduced to one half at abont age 21 1. The proverbial '' three- 
score and ten years ” is attained only by 7,036 out of every 100,000 bom. 

43. The next column 3 lieaded Dying between ages cr and a? 4 1 ” shows the 
number dying after attaining the age shown in column 1 but before attaining the 
next higher age out of 100,000 persons born alive. It is merely the decrement 
of the numbei's in column 2 and is obtained by taking the difference between suc- 
cessive numbers in that column. The number of deaths, very high for the age 
interval 0 to 1, diminishes rapidly till about age 10, 11 or 12 (there being minor 
variation from Province to Province) which is the most favourable period in life* 

From this point onwards the number of deaths increases till it attains a maximum 
more or less in the neighbourhood of age 40 for males and then slowly tails off to 
zero. In countries where the rates of mortality till about middle age are not so 
heavy as in India this maximum appears much later in life, that is, after age 70. 

Since this column iudicates the number of deaths occurring in each age interval 
amongst a diminishing number of persons alive at the beginning of that age 
interval, it cannot give an adequate idea of the rate of mortality at each age. 

This is however giv'en by the next column. 

44. The next column headed *' Mortality per cent.’" shows the number dying 
in each age intcival among 100 alive at the begin nitig of the interval. Just aa in 
the case of i?]ie pieced ing column relating to the 'number dying between the ages 
X and £c-l-l the mor talitv per cent, which m very large for age O rapidly diminishes 
to age 11 or 12, From this point onwards it increases slowly at first and more 
rapidly from and after ugc 50 and towards the end of the Table the rate of 
increase is extremely rapid. 

45. Column 5 with the heading “ Living Ijctween ages x and ” has to 

be particularly distinguished from column 2 headed Living at age a; It might 

be of interest heic- to mention that the Life Table or mortality Table under 
explanation shows the numbci^ of persons surviving to each year of age and the 
number of peisons dying between two consecutive integral ages in a sialionary 
populalion undisttirbed by migration and where only as many are born as die 
during the year in all the age periods. In other words, in tin* construction of the 
mortjuity Table, disturbances due to migration and irregular flow of births and 
deaths from year to year over the period considered are eliminated and rates of 
mortality obtained as applicable to the population when freed fi om these disturbing 
influences. This column shows the number of persons that would have been 
enumerated at ea<;h age last birthday in a stationary population supported by 
100,000 births had a Census been taken at any moment during the year. In other 
words, the total numbei' opposite to age 25, say, is the population between ages 
26 and 26 at all fractional ages between these two integial ones. 

46. The number in column 6 recorded opposite to anj^ age shows the total 
population that w^ould have been l eturned as of that age and all older ages to the 
end of the Table at a fJensus taken at any time. It is obtained by adding the 
population in the preceding coin inn from the current age to the end of the Table. 

The number in this column opposite to age 0 represents the total population 
maintained by 100,000 births per annum in a community sulqect to the rates of 
mortality given in column 4, Tfiis column is of particular interest in so far as it 
enables two countries or two communities subject to different rates of mortality to be 
compared as regards then- age distribution. Due to the heavy rates of mortality 
to which Indian population is subject, we find on reference, for instance, to the 
AJl-India Male Table A that about half the population is under age 24 and the 
other half aged 24 and above and only about a quarter of the population lives aged 

40 and above, wherens, in countries subject to lighter rates of mortality these. . . 

proportions occur at ages substantially later. For instance, in the United Strife! 
of America (1910 experience) half the population is over 31 years of age and about 
one-fourth over age 50. The corresponding ages for England and Wales (1911 
experience) are 33 and 51. The numbers appearing in this column can also be 
interpreted in another way. The number appearing, for instance, opposite to :age 
25 not only represents, as explained above, the total popuiation aged 25 and 
upwards but also the total number of years of future life-time that would be lived 
by those alive at the beginning of age 25 given in column 2, namely, 47,787. 
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47. The next and the last column headed “ Mean after life-time at age x ” 

known as the “ expectation of life ”. Being, as is more or less 
explained by the heading itself, the mean or average future life-time lived by all 
persons attaining a particular age x, the number in this column opposite to any 
age, on the basis of the explanation given towards the end of the last paragraph, 
is obtained by dividing the number in column 6 by the number in column 2 appear- 
ing opposite to the same age. This expression “ expectation of life ” is associated 
in public minds with not a little confusion due to the unfortunate choice of the 
word “ expectation ** which has however come to stay. It is much better to call 
it “ mean after life-time *’ or “ average after life-time People usually consider 
the expectation of life at any age to represent the number of years any individual 
of that age may “ reasonably expect still to live. This is, however, not the case. 
Given a large number of individuals, say, aged 30 not chosen by any selective 
process, we shall find persons in all states of health. The expectation uf life at 
age 30 means only the average life-time lived by all peisons of that age in the 
future, some living very long and others having only a short span of life,. In the 
process of averaging we take the excess from those who live long and distribute it 
among those who die early, so as to place all on an equality. As applied, there- 
fore, to any particular individual, the expectation of life has no significance what- 
soever. If he is in a very bad state of health his future life-time may be far 
shorter and if he be in sound health it may be far longer than the expe<!tation 
of life. The chief importance of this function lies in the fact that it anords a r(‘.ady 
means of comparing two mortality Tables for the cumulative effect of mortality 
at all ages above any particular age. 

Comparisons. 

48. It will be essential before concluding the Report to compare the results 
arrived at by my investigations with the earlier ones. Before, however, this is 
done, it is necessary to stress that a few important points should be borne in mind. 
The essential difTerence between my inve,stigation and those of my predecessors 
is traceable to the fact that, whereas I included in each area the British Province 
and the adjoining Feudatory Indian States, their investigations were confined to 
British Provinces only. A certain amount, therefore, of the difference; between 
the rates of mortality as deduced by me and by my predecessors wdth re.spect to 
each Provincial group can, naturally, be traced to the variations in the ar(;a.s dealt 
with. In the absence of mortality Tabloa constructed separately relating to the 
larger Indian States, it will not be possible to say how far their inclusion has tended 
either to increapc or diminish the aggregate mortality of tlie re.spective British 
Pi evince with which each of them has been grouped. It was, however, felt that 
the vitality of the Indian Empire should be appraised in suitable geographical 
groups vdthout omitting any area and on the Census Commissioner expressing his 
opinion in favour of this procedure, I agreed very gladly to conduct ray investiga- 
tions on these lines as I was also very strongly in favour of adopting this course. 

49. Another point to bear in mind, when comparing the mortality of the same 
Province in two difierent Censuses, is the fact that the rates of mortality may appear 
as having improved, whereas they may have deteriorated, due to improved effi- 
ciency in methods of Census enumeration showing artificially a very large increase. 

In illustration of this point I have only to refer to Tables XXIX and XXX showing 
the rates of mortality and Tables XXXI and XXXII showing expectations, of life 
for males and females respectively in the Provincial group. Central Provinces and 
Hyderabad. By referring to either of these Tables, it will be evident that the 
mortality in this area is considerably superior in 1931 as compared with what it was 
in 1881. The Hyderabad State has returned at the 1931 Census a total population 
which is nearly 16|% in excess of the population returned at the 1921 Census, 
whereas the rate of increase for the whole of India is only about lOj per cent. ... 
The very large increase in the population, shown Iw the Hyderabad State 

1931 Census, has been attributed by the Census Commissioner to increased effi- 
ciency of the Census staff and there can be no other convincing explanation. 
Since the rates of mortality depend on the rates of increase, the very large increase 
in population shown by the Hyderabad State should have lightened significantly 
the mortality rates relating to the Central Provinces, Berar and Hyderabad group. 

A substantial part, therefore, of the improvement in vitality shown by the Central 
Provinces between 1881 and 1931 might be traced to this cause. 
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60. There is yet a third point to be borne in mind consequent upon the 
deduced rates of mortality being to a certain extent sensitive to the methofls of 
graduation Mopted both with respect to the population and the rates of increase. 
With respect to the latter, whether a constant rate of increase at all ages or a vari- 
able one from age to age has been adopted (after graduation) also affects the re- 
sults to a certain extent Where, however, the collected stati^ics are subject only 
to minor errors due to the paucity of the data, different methods of graduation 
will have very little effect upon the deduced rates of mortality. With respts't 
to the Indian Census Returns, where the errors are of very large magnitude, smooth- 
ing formulas of very great power have to be adopted with the result, above 
mentioned, that the calculated rates of mortality depend to a significant extent upon 
the smoothing formula or the formula of graduation. This is particularly so at 
the ages of infancy and childhood where, even in countries which place a substan- 
tial reliance on the statistics at the other ages, help has to be derived from th<‘ 
records of births and deaths to correct irregularities relating to them. We are 
without any guide whatsoever in India with respect to the flow of vital occurrence.< 
at the very young ages. The only small material on hand is nearly half a century 
old and therefore quite obsolete for our present purpose. It also refers only 
to a limited area which, as compared to tne size of the Indian Subcontiiumt . is 
entirely unrepiesentative of parts distant from itself. All these factors hav(» to lx* 
borne in mind before comparisons are effected between either the results of one 
Province from one Census to another or of one Province with another in tlie sanu? 
Census. If, ^therefore, in effecting comparison on the above lines the differences 
traced are only very small, it ^v^ll be unsafe to attach any large significance to them. 

61. The task of comparing the results brought out by me with those of mv 
predecessors appears a huge one as I have constructed as many as twenty-two 
Tables for both the sexes after dividing India and Burma into ten large geo- 
graphical areas. The mortality Tables corresponding to three of these areas, 
namely, Bihar and Orissa ; Rajputana, Ajmere-Merwara and the Central India 
States and Agency group ; Sind, Baluchistan and N. W. F. Province, have been 
constructed by me for the first time. With respect to these areas, therefore, in the 
absence of mortality Tables relating to the earlier Censuses, it will not be ])o.-isib»e 
to say in what direction variation in mortality lay. As regards the otlu'r Pro- 
\'ince8, I propose to draw conclusions relating to the trend of mortality on broad 
and general lines only. 


52. The ob\'iou8 way of comparing two Tables of mortality either with resf)ect 
to the same locality at different epochs or of two different loc alities or communities 
at the same epoch is to compare the rates of mortality, that is, the numbers a])p<^aT- 
ing io the column headcKl “ Mortality per cent.” in the Life Tables A to V. Though 
this method provides an effective way of comparing the trend of mortality at 
individual ages without the comparison being vitiated by variations at all other 
ages between the Tables compared, it suffers from the disadvantage of being too 
laborious as every age has to be compared individually. ANTiere, therefore, it is 
considered desirable to eliminate minor fluctuations at individual ages, Tables 
could be compared in large groups of quinquennial or decennial age periods by 
computing what is called the probability of dying over 5 or 10 year age periods. 

Tables XXlX and XXX give for each sex the rates of mortality at all quinquennial 
age points, 0, 5, 10, etc., in each Province from the 1881 to 1931 Censuses wherever 
these are available. Though a general tendency may be discerned in the ca.se of 
some Provinces for the rates of mortality at the adult and older ages to dirainisli, 
this is, however, subject to such lar^ fluctuations as to make any statement to 
this effect devoid of its emphasis. Burma, however, shows itself to have slightly 
deteriorated even at these ages. A substantial improvement in the rates of mor- 
tality at the very young ages is, however, apparent in each Province. It would 
have been unsafe to place too much reliance on the lighter mortality, exhibit^ |Da+jr|ar com 
at the young ages as a result of the present analysis, due to the great unreliability ^ 
of the data relating to these ages but for the fact that the available statistics of 
deaths pertaining to these ages have gone to confirm this inference. These sta- 
tistics of deaths are, of course, not dependable but they are no more so now than 
formerly and, on the supposition that the amount of error has remained constant, 
there is room for drawing the conclusion that the mortality at the very young ages, 
notably in the first year after birtli, has improved to a certain extent. It would. 
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therefore, appear that the several Baby-Week Exhibitions and other propaganda 
relating to the proper bringing-up of children carried on frequently during the last 
bear some fruit. The Nation, therefore, should feel grateful 
to trie organisers of these exhibitions. 

53. Another point of great importance which must cause concern to workers 
in the cause of public welfare, especially in connection with minimising the perils 
attendant on maternity revealed not only by the 1931 Actuarial Analysis but also 
by the earlier ones, is the heavier mortality of females as compared with males ]irac- 
tically from about age 12 to about age 45. In the other sections of the Table, 
female mortality is lighter than that of males. It will be of interest in this con- 
nection to refer to the rates of mortality of both the sexes with respect to England 
and Wales given in Tables XXIXand XXX. It will be observed that in England 
female mortality is, in the major part of the Table, substantially lighter than male 
mortality and between ages 10 and 16 where female mortality rises relatively to 
male mortality it only approaches the latter without exceeding it, A reference 
to the Life-Tables relating to other countries notably the United States of America 
also indicates that female mortality is throughout lighter than male mortality^ 

The heavier mortality of females as compared with that of males from about the age 
of adolescence to the age when capacity for child-bearing may be exj>ected to 
cease appears to be a feature of the mortality experience of Indian females. A 
considerable part of the heavy mortality of girls in their teens can naturally 
be traced to immature maternity if correct statistics are maintained according 
to age and cause of death. That noble piece of Legislation called by the name 
'‘Sard a Act” has not been sufficiently long on the Statute Book for its eSeots 
to make themselves evident in the decennium considered. The salutary restriction 
imposed by this Act against the marriage of immature boys and girls combined 
with increasing knowledge on matters relating to maternity and to pre-natal and 
post-natal ailments, will, it is hoped, make considerable part of the excess morta- 
lity of females at the reproductive ages diminish. 

54, Another method of comparing mortality Tables that has been very largely 
adopted in the past is to compare what has been called the mean after life-time 
which is also commonly known as “ the expectation of life ” the method of calcula- 
tion of which from the fundamental column, showing the number of .survivors 
from age to age, of a mortality Table was explained in an earlier paragraph. The 
chief advantage of this quantity lies in the fact that by its use one is able to com- 
pare mortabty Tables for the cumulative effect of mortality over its entire 
length from any given age. For instance, comparing two mortality Tables 
by their expectations of life, say, at age 26, one would be able to judge 
w’hich of the two Tables shows in the aggregate lighter mortality from age 25 up 
to the end of the mortality Table, This method of comparison by expectation of 
life has, therefore, the advantage of not giving prominence to minor duct nations 
in mortali^ rates at particular ages. Where, however, it is desired to compare 
mortality Tables over short ranges, the function called temporary expectation of 
life can be made use of. Tables XXXI and XXXIl give the expectations of 
life for all the ll^ovincial groups from 1881 to 1931 for males and females separately. 

By comparing the expectation of life at age 0 for two Provinces or for two different 
Censuses of the same Province, one is able to compare the mortality rates to which 
the populations of the two Provinces are subject in the former esase and the variation 
in the mortality of the Province from one Census to another in the latter. It need 
hardly be mentioned that the larger the expectation of life the lighter is the morta- 
lity. It will be seen that the expectation of life at age 0 shows a substantial im- 
provement at the 1931 Census over the other four Censuses brought in the com- 
parison excluding that of 1921 with respect to which no expectation of life 
was calculated. Since the rates of mortality relating to the very young ages iu 
India are not entirely dependable, one would rather be inclined to draw conclu- 
sions by eliminating these ages, that is, by comparing the expectation of life s^tidar.COm 
age 5 or preferably age 10. 

66,. 1 shall make a few observations relati]^ to the trend of mortality in each 
Province by comparing the expectations of life at age 10. These observations 
will be mostly confined to the male Tables, It will however be easy for any one 
to draw his own conclusions from the experience of female lives from a study of 
Table XXXII on more or less identical lines. The mortality in the Province of 
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Bengal does not s?ho\v any decided tendency to improve substaiitially. Though the 

19^31 is soaiowhat larger than in 1901 and in 1011 . it ia 
to a ce^irellin^e3Seinr,4mall€:r than in 1891 and substantially so as cnmjmrod with 1881 . 

Biluir and Orissa, svlhch liavr been dealt with separately in oiic group for the first 
time after the 1931 Census, exhibit expectations of life up to age 50 markedly supe- 
rior to those of the adjoining Provifice of Bengal, Bombay and iMadras have 
substantially improved as compared with 1881 but it will be rememhen’d that they 
had to bear the brunt of the 1870-78 famine which aeeotintcd for the very heavy 
mortalitv and the consequent low expectations of life of these two ProvitKes in 
IBBL The expectations of life at age 10 in these two Provinces in 1031 are smaller 
than in 1891, the de<‘ade 1881-1 891 having been one of coinparative prasperify for 
them. Bombay shows substantia 1 improvement in 1981 as compared with J9UI 
and 1911, As regards the main cause of the low expectation of fife shown \>y 
Bombay in 1901 it should be observed that this Province along witli Central 
vincea was affected by the 1899-1901 famine though Madras was unaffected }»y it. 

The expectation of life at age 10 for the province of Madras has been keeping more 
or less steady from 1911 onwards. Burma has always been noted for its lighter 
mortality as compared with other Indian Provinces in the j>ast which reputation 
it yet maintain.s though the expcf^tation of life of this Province does not indicate 
any decided tendency to increase but is keeping more or less steady. The first 
Life-Table with respect tu the (Central Provinces was eonstruet cd aft(n- the' 1881 
Census and the second one after the 1931 Census, The latter, however, im lutles 
the experience of tlie very large population contained in H. E. H. The N^i^anl^s 
Doiuinions. It will be seen tliat the Central Provinces show substantial inqn'ove- 
ment in mortality in 1931 as compared with 1881. As has already b<Hm observed, 
a large portion of this improvement should naturally lie traced to the impi fived 
niiudiinery of Census-taking set up by the Hyderabad 8tate at the 1931 Ct-nsirs, 

The Punjab group, comprising the Britisli Provinces of the Punjab and I lie 
adjoining smaller Indian States together \vith Kashmir, the biggest in area of ^ill 
the Indian States, shows in 193] an improvement in mortality whieh is <le- 
cidedly substantial. In 1911, however, this Province showed the Ireaviest mor- 
tality of ail the Indian Provinces except perhaps the United Provinces. TJic ini- 
pro^ ement noticed in 193^ has heen sucli as to bring the position practically bm k 
to the 1891 level when the experience of the Province as to moitality was tiie 
lightest of all the deeennial investigations. It \h highly jirobable tliat a jiait of 
the rmprovenient has been duo t o combining the Punjab with Kashmir noted for 
its highly salubrious and temperate climate. It is, however, not possible to make 
any definite statement to this effect before proving by Actuarial analysis tJiat the 
pc ‘O] lie in Kashmir are subject to lighter mortality than those in the Punjab as 
other factors may be at work, for instance, low economic status, neutralising the 
effeet of the salubrious climate. Hajputaiia and Ajmere-Mcrwara as abo Sind, 

Baluchistan and Kortii-West Frontier Province are two Provincial groups vvith 
respect to which mortality Tables liave been constructed for tlie first time at the 
1931 Census. The former group has indicated the Heaviest mortality for mah'S 
of all Provincial groups dealt with. The Uniti^d Provinces .-^how some improve- 
ment in mortality in 1931 though it i.s not very substantial as indicated by tlie 
small increase averaging about a year as compared with 1S91 in the expectation of 
life up to about age 40. The improvement in mortality for the male population of 
tlie whole of India in 1931 is indit'ated by the value of the expectation of life at 
age 10 which is very ncarl^^ one year in excess of the highest value of this fuiu r ion 
whic h was reached in 1891. Generally speaking, it can be said that the influence 
of the. hygienic and economic factors that prevailed in the decennium 1921-1931 
was such as to bring the condition of the Indian population as to its mortality 
experience nearly back to the 1891 position. 

56. Amongst all the Provincial groups analysed, Burma shows the 1 i gh t estrea I pati da I. CO m 
mortality, A.s a matter of fact, it has been keeping up the fimt rank in this respect 
in all the three Censuses analysed with respect to this Province. Madras which 
used to keep always the second rank appears to have lost a little bit of ground, as 
the Punjab, judged by tlie value of the expectation of life at age 10, has superseded 
it in 1931, Whether the grouping of the British Province of ^fadras with the 
adjoining Indian States lias proved a disadvantage to it and the grouping of the 
Punjab with Kashmir has proved an advantage to the Punjab group is a matter 
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which requires fiirtliii detailed aiialy.sis. It is, howevt^r, somewhat significant that 
the two Provinct'js, Biu jna and Madras, which have been indicating substantially 
*^®^l§fltCT^i6ft5Dity tlian that of the other Indian Pro\dnces 5 have been the least 
iimcc urate in letiuiiing ages. Bihar and Orissa for wdiieh a Life Table has been 
constructed for the first time in connection with tlie 19S1 Census indicate mortality 
at all ages up to 50 substantial! 5 ^ lighter than the adjoining Provincial gro\ip, Bengal 
and Assam, whicdi exhibits the worst vitality of all the Provinces except perhaps 
Rajputana and Ajincre-Mcrwaia group. The difierence between the vitalities of 
these two Provincial groujM i.s not, however, very sub^tantiaL 

57, The comjjarativc statements detailed above have bfsen made with special 
reference to tln^ expectations of life relating to male lives of the \'ai ions Provincial 
groups and for All- India appearing in Table XX XL The corresponding isxjieeta- 
tions of life relating to females are given in Table XXXII. Here again Burma 
females f^how the lightest inottality. As hetwc<m Madras find the Punjalj frruale.Sj 
the former show lighter itiortality at all young ages up to 30 and after this age the 

g ositiou is reversed, Tlie heaviest mortality amongst fmnales is sliown by the 
ind, Baluchistan and North-West Froutier Province gr< nip. This i.s ver\' probably 
due to the strict * purdah ^ observed by the females in tlii.s group of which tlie piq:uila- 
tion is predominantly Muhammad an. Vitality, only superior to that of tin; I’ro- 
vincial group just coiisid(wt‘d but inferior to the rest of India, is shown by Bengal 
and Assam, and Rajputana and Ajniere-Merwara groups. The former sliow s httavier 
mortality than the latter up to about age 40 after whicb the position is reversed. 
Taking lent ale mortality as a whole it can be stated that the deterioratiou ^vhicil set 
in from 1901 onwards has not yet taken a definite turn towards improvement. 
Whereas in the case of males the position in 19S1 with respect to vitality was such 
as to bring it back very nearly up to the high level reached in 1891, the female vita- 
lity, however, does not indicate any recovery of the lost ground, 

58. So far 1 have coii’ipared eitlier the same Province at difieieiit t’en.suses or 
one Province with another at the name Census. It will, however, hi' interesting 
to comparts Indian mortality with that of the other countries of the world. It has 
often been .said that the Indian popnlatkni exhibits the worst vitality of all the 
countries of the world which have analysed their mortality experience but, exc^ept 
perhaps for ’’lables comparing India with England, no statistics liave been puhlish^ 
so far to indicate the force of the statement that India exhibits the heaviest morta- 
lity of all civilised countries. Believing in the truism that figures speak more 
forcibly than woid.s, I have taken advantage of the publication in Prof. Glover'.s 
admirable volume, United States Life-Tables 1890 — 1910 ” of the morta- 
lity Tables t elating to no less than thirteen represeiitativc countries of tlie world 
including India, These are exhibited in the six Tables from XXXI 11 to XXX VIII 
three of which relate to males and the other three to females. Prof. (J lover Ima 
given in his volume extensive figure-s for all the functions of the mortality Tables 
and for each age to whicli none, interested in studying the comparative mortality 
of the countries of the world, can help referring, 1 have, however, chost'u only three 
of these rnortality functions and have also further condensed my Tables by giving 
values only at t^uinqueniiial ages. Tables XXXIII and XXXIV give for males and 
females respectively the number of persons that die in a year out of 1,CK>0 observed 
at each quinquennial age. The very heavy rate of mortality experienced by the 
Indian population as compared with all the other twelve countries will ln\ evident. 
It will also be observed that the ratio of the mortality in India to tbe mortality 
of the other countries is very large at the 3 ’ounger ages and at some age points the mor- 
tality in India is more than nearly seven times as heavy as that of countric^s which 
exhibit light mortality. As age advances there is a tendency for the ratio to dimi- 
nish ; yet the Indian mortality keeps substantially heavier than that of the other 
conntries. Tablea XXXV and XXXVI, showing for the two sexes how rapidly the 
numbers surviving to each quinquennial age out of 100,000 <^hildren born 
might be coiwidered as afiording a better basis for comparative study by some 
people. It will be seen that, in India, before age 5 is reached nearly 45,000 young 
fives out of 100,000 children born are lost, whereas even the countrj^ that exhibits the 
lowest survivorship amongst the other twelve brought into the comparison shows 
a wastage of only about 27,000 and Norway noted for its very light mortality loses 
only something less than 12,000 in the firsts ages. Survivors to age 10 are only 
about half the number of children born in India and the very large number surviving 
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to this ago in other countries will be evident from a study of the Tables. The two 
Tables afford a ready means of making such comparisons at all quinquennial ages 
and the appallingly heavy toll claimed by death in India will be evident even from a 
coxsory. scpithiy of them* Tables XX XVI I and XXXVIII give the values 
of of life for all the countries and the wmall values, as com- 

pared with other countries, of this function relating to India as a sure indication of 
the very heavy mortality experienced by it will be evident. 

59. In bringing this Report to a cloae, I have to draw the special attention of the 
authorities in charge of the registration of the vital occurrences in India to the 
extreme desirability, nay necessity, of focussing particular attention on a limited area 
in each Province with the view to obtain complete statistics of births and deaths in 
the locality, the latter either according to individual ages or quinquennial age 
periods grouped in the same manner a.s recommended by me for the 1941 Census 
enumeration. As many as six Actuarial analyses undertaken in connection witli 
Indian Censuses have been performed by methods more or less in the nature of make- 
shifts and it will be extremely desirable to make the seventh and subsequent ones, 
at least, follow the normal and, therefore, comparatively more easy method of 
mortality Table construction. T know it will be practically impossible to expect 
the records of vital statistics with respect to the entire area in each Province in India 
to come up to the requisite degree of accuracy within a decade. That is why I am 
recommending a representative small area in each Provint^c being subject to .special 
scrutiny so that it may provide, by the time of ^he next Census, dependable records 
of vital occurrences. The relatively great accuracy of the records of vital statistics 
in the Presidency of Madras have been commented upon earlier in this Report. Jf 
this accuracy is maintained and further improved upon, we shall have b}^ 1941 
sufficient material on hand with respect to one very large Province supplying a long 
felt want. 

60. Just when this Reportr is nearing completion, practically at the very 
moment I am writing these lines 5 I have received from the Cen.sus Commissioner a 
Table showing the death.s in the Presidency of Madras that occurred during the ten 
calendar years, 1921 to 1930, both inclusive. It will, therefore, not be possible for 
me to m^e any investigations making use of the statistics of deaths, in sucli time 
as to enable the results to be incorporated in this Report, This will, however, be 
done in a Paper I propose to submit to the Institute of Actuaries, London, The 
infantile deaths, i,e., deaths below age one, are divided in this Table into four useful 
categories as follows 1 “ under one week ** over one week (and under one montli)^', 

over one month but not exceeding six months and ** over six montlis but 
not exceeding twelve months With respect to higher ages, however, up to 
age 20, one finds the orthodox quinquennial groupings ‘ 1- — 4 *, ‘ 6 — 9* , ' 10 — 14 ’ 
and ‘ 15—19 From age 20 onwards the groupings are decennial with one large 
group at the end of 60 and over. The groups could preferably be modified to be in 
conformity with those to be adopted in collecting population statistics at the 
1941 Census. It will be essential, if the Life Tables to be constructed after the 1941 
Census are to include the Indian States in the same way as the Life Tables con- 
structed now do, that the Indian States should also make efforts to supply reliable 
statistics of vital occurrences in the inter-censal period between now and the 
date of the next Census, If this is not done and if reliable records of births and 
deaths are only available for British Provinces there will be no other alternative but 
to revert to the old method of constructing Life Tables only with reference to 
the British Provinces in India. 

61 . The situation takes a different aspect altogether when we come to con- 
sider the ages of infancy and childhood. Here w^ithout exaggeration we are dimply 
groping in the dark and it has only been repeated too often by my predeecsssors 
and myself that the Proclaimed Clans experience of nearly half a century ago 
ifi entirely useless as giving any basis to deduce mortality rates at the very young 
ages applicable to the present generation of children. If the recommendations 

made in the previous paragraph are given effect to from now there would be sufffealpatidar.COm 

cient statistics on hand by about the next Census date which would provide 

reliable basis to the investigating Actuary to deduce mortality rates not only at 

the ages of infancy and childhood but also at the older ages. If, however, "it is 

found not possible just yet to give immediate effect to them in their entirety, 

steps should be taken to maintain acciu'ate rc<ords of births and deaths up to 

M22CC yi 
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age 1 5 at least in representative small areas in each. Province. This will provide 
the Actuary at the next Census with sufficient material to deduce reliable rate 
of inert ality at the very young ages. Recommendations to this effect were made 
’Tardy after the 1901 Census, repeated by Mr. Acldaiid after 1911 
jl)lLasised by Jlr. IMoikle after the 1921 Census, but, oue has to state 
'?\rith regret, to no purpose, IVlr. Ackland said iu this comiectioii “ The record 
and investigation of these statistics (Proclaimed Clans statistics) apparently ceased 
in 1904 and, as explained earlier in the present Report and in Mr. Hardy’s 1901 
Report, the data furnished between 1891 and 1904 were so limited as to age as to be 
practically useless for the purposes desired. It is clear that results based on 
statistics referring to the period 1876 - 1890 , could not properly be employed iu 
any future investigation of Census Returns ; and it is therefore moat desirable, 
ana indeed essential, if complete Life- Tables are to be deduced in future, that some 
effort should be made to secure trustworthy data as to the births in the several 
Provinces, and the deaths at tlie ages of infancy and childhood Ackland ’s 
words expressed in the above terms twenty years ago, will hold even m<^re etupha- 
tically by the time the next Census falls to be taken. It is, therefore, car Ties tly 
hoped that the Government of each Province will take the necessary ste}js to give 
effect to the recommendatione in this respect at least, 
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■01 

66^794 

1,997,822 

36 08 


66,608 

406 

■84 

66.336 

1,942,928 

34-U0 


b5,L03 

484 

■00 

64,861 

1,830.092 

34-24 


64.018 

607 

■93 

64.306 

1,831,831 

33-54 

tu 

64,112 

632 

■98 

63^040 

1*777.405 

32 - 36 


63.680 

668 

1 -04 

G3.301 

1,133.020 

32’17 


63,022 

683 

I^IO 

62,731 

1,070,319 

31-60 

IS 

62,439 

007 

110 

02,136 

1,017.588 

30-85 


61,832 

029 

1-2 1 

61,618 

1.606,463 

»'20 


61,203 

049 

1-27 

60,878 

1,613.936 

29 67 


60,664 

008 

132 

00,220 

1,403,067 

23 04 

£S 

48.080 

084 

!-37 

49v644 

1,412,837 

£8-32 


49.202 

790 

I -42 

48.862 

1.303.293 

27-71 


48,602 

716 

1-47 

^,146 

1.314*441 

27’ 10 


47,787 

730 

1-63 

47,422 

1,280,290 

20-50 

SS 

47,057 

747 

1 -69 

40,083 

1,2 18,074 

2&’90 


40,310 

707 

1 00 

45,927 

1.172,191 

20'31 


46,543 

702 

1-74 

40,147 

1,120,204 

24'73 

£0 

44.761 

020 

1-83 

44.341 

1.981,117 

£4-10 

30 

43,931 

850 

1-93 

43,600 

1,038.770 

23 '00 

31 

43.081 

876 

2 ■ 03 

42.043 

993,270 

23'00 

32 

42.200 

097 

2 13 

41,758 

960,027 

22-6S! 

33 

41.309 

916 

2 '22 

40,061 

008,309 

22-1^5 

34 

40,394 

933 

2-31 

39,928 

868,018 

21-40 

35 

39,401 

960 

2-41 

38,986 

828,0911 

£0-90 

3S 

38,611 

905 

2 '51 

38.028 

739.m 

20 4B 

37 

37,640 

980 

2-0t 

37,060 

761.070 

20 ’<(0 

3S 

30,600 

996 

2 72 

30,069 

714,020 

19-53 

3B 

36,671 

l,l>08 

2 -83 

36,007 

877.95 i 

19-00 

40 

34.503 

1,017 

2 ‘9* 

34,0.74 

042,884 

18-00 

41 

33.640 

1.023 

3 0,'j 

33.935 

0O8.S34J 

18-16 

4£ 

32,623 

1,020 

3-Ui 

32,0111 

07,7.795 

17-70 

43 

»1,4&7 

1,029 

3'2- 

36,982 

543.735 

17-20 

44 

30,408 

1.029 

3-33 

29,054 


18-83 

45 

29,439 

1,|}2 7 

3-49 

28.925 

482.340 

10-40 

46 

28,412 

1.02 hi 

3-01 

27,90lJ 

463.924 

15 08 

*7 

27.387 

1,020 

3-72 

20,877 

420.OJH 

16-60 

4fi 

20,307 

1.013 

3 94 

£5,80l> 

399,1+7 

16- 14 

49 

26,354 

1.006 

3-97 

24,8.71 

373,287 

14 72 

CO 

24,348 

998 

4-10 

23,849 

348,+ 35 

14 31 

fiL 

23.3W 

988 

4’23 

22,850 

324,657 

13 00 

52 

22.302 

076 

4'3e 

21.S7,'> 

301,731 

13 40 

53 

21.387 

062 

4-60 

20.900 

279,800 

13-Oy 

54 

20,426 

949 

4-05 

19,959 

268,060 

12-08 

6S 

19,470 

930 

4 ’81 

19,000 

239,0*Wf 

12 '27 

ca 

18,540 

923 

4-98 

18,079 

2l9,Oir2 

11-87 

67 

17,017 

9tHl 

6 10 

17,102 

£01,91 1 

[ 1 - 40 

ca 

10,708 

895 

6’3fl 

10,261 

184,761 

11-06 

CO 

16,813 

080 

6-67 

16,373 

108.41^1 

]3’0tt 

eo 

14,933 

864 

S-7tt 

14,601 

153,117 

10 25 

OL 

14,009 

048 

0'O3 

J3,64;p 

138,5(5 

U"86 

62 

13,221 

832 

0 20 

12.30.7 

124,071 

9 4^ 

03 

12,309 

010 

0-69 

11.981 

112,100 

9 '05 

04 

11,673 

800 

6-91 

11,173 

100,130 

8-00 

05 

10,773 

783 

7-27 

m.381 

89,012 

3 20 

06 

9,990 

760 

7 07 

»,0Cl7 

73,031 

7 87 

07 

9,224 

740 

8’ 11 

8,360 

89.02+ 

7 '48 

«a 

0,470 

730 

0 01 

8,111 . 

00,171 

7-10 


7.740 

710 

9-17 

7.391 

S£,O03 

0-72 

70 

7,030 

687 

9-70 

0^693 

44.072 

6'36 

71 

0,H9 

005 

10-47 

6,016 

37,979 

S-98 

72 

6,084 

040 

ll’2e 

6.304 

Ol.OO’i 

S 02 

73 

0,044 

013 

12-08 

4.738 

20.69LI 

5 '27 

74 

4,431 

603 

13 10 

4,130 

21.801 

4 93 

76 

3.84B 

649 

I4'27 

3,674 

17.722 

4 01 

70 


612 

16 ’62 

3.043 

14.1+8 

4 £9 

77 

70 

2,787 

2,317 

470 

426 

10 80 

10-34 

2,662 

3,104 

realpatid^gcom 

79 

1,892 

378 

19’ 90 

1,703 

0.4+ y 

3-41 

SO 

1,614 

330 

21-80 

1,349 

4,740 

3’ (3 

81 

1,184 

283 

23-90 

1,043 

3.307 

2 37 

82 

901 

238 

20 42 

782 

2.36+ 

£ 01 

83 

003 

196 

29'41 

606 

1.672 

£ 37 

04 

406 

162 

32-48 

393 

1.007 

2-16 

86 

310 

114 

36’08 

369 

016 

1*96 

80 

202 

0U 

39-44 

102 

358 

1-70 

87 

122 

63 

43’29 

90 

[94 

1-09 

SS 

09 

33 

47 01 

62 

H8 

1’42 

88 

30 

IM 

52-41 

27 

40 

1 23 

80 

17 

10 

67’ 70 

12 

11 

1-IS 

01 

7 

4 

63 40 

6 

7 

1-00 

92 

3 

2 

09-70 

2 


-07 

83 

1 

1 

70-42 
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1 0* 






LIFE 

TABLE— ALL 

INDIA. 






Females. 




Age. 

recflpa<K!l*«".‘^om 

bctweoD M 

and z + 1. 

Mortal ity per eant. 

Living tMtureen agaa x 
andf + J, 

Living abovD a^ jf. 

Moan alt4rlife-tiziw at 
ago 2. 

(1) 




(6) 

m 

(7J 

0 

109,000 

33,384 

23'23 

00,437 

2*000*400 

20-60 

1 

7ew7«a 

0.039 

005 

73,114 

2,609,903 

33-40 

2 

70,127 

3,651 

6 O0 

08.222 

2,490,040 

30-00 

a 

86,676 

2,202 

3 40 

06,308 

2,420,027 

38-48 

4 

84.314 

1,407 

2-33 

03,619 

2.303.260 

30-76 

a 

62.817 

1,038 

1-06 

02,371 

2,299*740 

30-01 

6 

01,77ft 

773 

1-26 

81,893 

2,237,409 

38-22 

7 

oi.dse 

010 

JOl 

00.690 

2,170*970 

36-07 

9 

00,300 

631 

BS 

00*125 

2,116,378 

2*066,253 

36-03 

9 

69,860 

490 

■82 

69,014 

34 33 


69,S6ft 

48L 

■81 

69,120 

1,995*839 

33-01 

U 

68.88S 

494 

04 

68,041 

1,930*01 1 

32-88 

IS 

08,394 

611 

■88 

60,139 

1*877,87W 

32-10 

13 

57,833 

540 

■93 

67,613 

1,019,731 

31 44 

14 

97,343 

Ji80 

1 02 

57,050 

1,702.118 

30-73 

IS 

90.767 

066 

1 16 

50.420 

1.706.008 

30 04 

IS 

66.102 

731 

J^30 

65,737 

1,040,039 

1*692,992 

29-39 

Jl 

05,371 

780 

1 -44 

54,973 

28-77 

13 

54.670 

849 

1-50 

64*162 

1.637,929 

28-18 

10 

63.727 

994 

I SO 

63,200 

1*403,777 

27-02 

20 

62.833 

931 

I'70 

62*307 

1,430*497 

27-08 

SI 

51,992 

901 

1 06 

61,422 

1*370,130 

20-56 

22 

60.041 

986 

193 

50,440 

1*320,708 

20-04 

23 

49,050 

1,004 

2-91 

49,464 

1,270,200 

26 65 

24 

48.962 

1,020 

200 

40*442 

1,220,000 

1*170*304 

26-00 

25 

47.033 

1*033 

2^10 

47*410 

24-60 

20 

40.000 

1.044 

3 23 

40*377 

1,130,948 

24-11 

27 

46,066 

1*003 

2-30 

45,320 

10.84*571 

23-05 

23 

44,802 

J.OOO 

2 37 

44.272 

1,039*243 

23 20 

20 

43,742 

1,007 

244 

43,209 

994,971 

22 76 

30 

42.075 

1,073 

2^SI 

42*138 

951,702 

22-30 

31 

41,002 

1,078 

2^6g 

41*003 

909,024 

21-00 

32 

49,524 

1*082 

2-67 

39*903 

908.601 

21-43 

33 

39.442 

1*090 

2-75 

30,899 

828,670 

21 01 

34 

38,350 

1,090 

2-04 

37.811 

789.079 

20-69 

35 

37,200 

1,093 

2 03 

30*720 

761,008 

20-18 

3a 

30.173 

1,090 

3 03 

36*026 

716,140 

079.623 

19-77 

37 

M,S77 

1,098 

3-13 

■ 34,620 

19-37 

38 

33,979 

l.lOl 

1*100 

3-24 

33,429 

644,996 

18 90 

33 

32,878 

3'30 

32*320 

011,600 

10-00 

40 

31.778 

1,090 

34S 

31,230 

079,238 

18-23 

41 

30,082 

1,087 

3 64 

30,138 

640*000 

17-80 

42 

20,696 

1.070 

3-04 

29,067 

317,870 

17-50 

43 

28.610 

1.003 

3-73 

27.987 

400*813 

17-14 

44 

27,450 

1,047 

381 

26*933 

400*020 

10-78 

46 

20.400 

1*029 

3^90 

25,094 

433,093 

10-43 

46 

26,380 

1.010 

398 

24*076 

407,909 

Jfl-00 

47 

24,370 

090 

4 00 

23*876 

303,124 

16-72 

48 

23,380 

909 

4- 14 

22*890 

369,249 

15-37 

40 

22,411 

947 

4^23 

21,937 

330.353 

15*01 

flO 

21,404 

tS5 

4-31 

21.002 

314*410 

14-05 

SI 

20,539 

903 

4-40 

20.087 

293,414 

14 -20 

&2 

19,030 

800 

4 40 

19,190 

273,327 

13-92 

63 

18,760 

867 

4 67 

10.328 

264*131 

13-66 

64 

17,000 

834 

4-00 

17*482 

235,003 

13-J7 

65 

17,006 

eii 

4-70 

10,069 

210,321 

22-79 

66 

10,264 

790 

4-80 

16.858 

201*002 

13-41 

67 

16,404 

70» 

4-97 

16,080 

105,003 

12*02 

68 

14,096 

751 

6-11 

14,319 

170*723 

11 02 

S9 

13,044 

734 

62S 

13,577 

166,404 

11-22 

00 

13,210 

718 

6-43 

12,861 

142,027 

10-01 

«] 

12,492 

703 

6-03 

12,141 

129,970 

10-49 

62 

11,780 

089 

^■84 

11,444 

117,836 

19-00 

03 

11,100 

070 

0^O9 

10,702 

100.391 

9 68 

04 

10,424 

003 

0-30 

10*093 

96,029 

9-17 

06 

9,701 

060 

O-0O 

9.436 

06,636 

0'T8 

BO 

9,111 

039 

7- 01 

8*701 

70*100 

0-36 

07 

9,472 

027 

7-40 

0,169 

07.309 

7-94 

OS 

7,845 

016 

7^S4 

7*637 

69.150 

7-54 

a9 

7,230 

603 

8 33 

0*929 

61,013 

7-H 

7U 

Ow027 

589 

8-80 

0.332 

44*084 

0-74 

71 

0.039 

574 

9 -SI 

6,761 

38*352 

0*36 

72 

5,404 

569 

10-33 

6.186 

32,001 

6 B7 

73 

4.905 

542 

11-04 

4,634 

27*410 

6-59 

74 

4,303 

6S2 

U90 

4.102 

22*702 

5-22 

•JH 

3,841 

600 

1301 

3*691 

10*030 

4-80 

70 

3.34L 

474 

14-18 

3*104 

16*089 

4-62 

77 

7S 

7ft 

3,907 

2,422 

2,008 

445 

414 

377 

16- S3 

17- 10 

1878 

2.044 

2.210 

1,820 

11.906 

9.341 

7,120 

realpatS'sSr.com 

^ t-6-^ 

80 

1 ,031 

337 

20-06 

1,402 

6.300 

3-26 

61 

1,284 

290 

22- 86 

1*140 

3.844 

2-97 

82 

908 

263 

26 30 

072 

2*098 

2-70 

83 

745 

210 

28-18 

040 

'■ 1.820 

2-46 

84 

636 

108 

31 -31 

46] 

1*180 

3-22 

86 

367 

120 

34 TO 

303 

736 

2-90 

io 

230 

02 

38-51 

193 

432 

1-81 

87 

147 

03 

42 -60 

116 

239 

1-03 

SO 

84 

$9 

46 97 

05 

124 

1-48 

sn 

46 

23 

51-00 

33 

69 

1-31 

W 

22 

12 

60-07 

10 

20 

1-10 

SI 

10 

0 

BI -99 

7 

10 

1-00 

02 

4 

3 

07-63 

3 

3 

-76 

ft3 


1 

73-67 
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LIFB TABUS. 


TABLE-<5. 


LIFE TABLE— BENGAL, ASSAM AND SIKKIM. 


realpatidar.com 


Males, 




8^- 

LlTing »t age x. 

Djing between agoa jt 
and z -H 1 • 

Mortality per oeoi. 

Living between agea m 
and X -f 1 . 

Living above- agfi x. 

Moan after life-time at 
age X , 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(41 

6) 

(0) 

(7) 

0 

100.000 

24,056 

24-96 

86.307 

2.491^71 

24-01 

1 

76,044 

6.954 

9-27 

71,248 

2,4a5.874 

32-00 


68.090 

3,000 

6-82 

66,978 

2 ,334 .026 

34 29 

3 

64,130 

2,636 

4-11 

62,732 

2,208.648 

35-38 


61.496 

1,826 

2-97 

60.532 

2,20:1.9 16 

35-87 

n 

69,600 

1,323 

2 22 

68 970 

2.145..384 

35-95 


68,340 

1,008 

1-73 

67.842 

2,086.408 

i*-76 

7 

67,338 

812 

1-42 

60.932 

2,028.506 

3.7 -.38 

8 

50,626 

690 

1-22 

60,181 

1,971.034 

.34 88 


66,830 

616 

110 

66,.528 

1,915.453 

34 30 

10 

66,220 

672 

104 

64,934 

l.a59.926 

3;i08 

n 

64.648 

650 

l-OI 

64;r.3 

1,804,991 

33 03 

12 

64,008 

646 

101 

63.82.5 

1,760,018 

32 38 

13 

63.662 

662 

1-03 

63.270 

1,690.793 

31 68 

14 

63,000 

664 

106 

62.718 

1.643.517 

31-01 

1C 

62.436 

680 

1-11 

62.146 

1,600.799 

30 34 

10 

61,866 

600 

1-16 

61.667 

1,638,053 

29-67 

17 

61.267 

020 

1-21 

60,947 

1,487.096 

29 01 

18 

60,037 

640 

1 20 

60,317 

1,436.149 

28 -,30 

10 

40,997 

060 

1-32 

49.667 

1,385.832 

27 72 

20 

40,337 

681 

1-38 

48,990 

1.336,165 

27 08 

21 

48.066 

703 

1 46 

48,305 

1,287.160 

26-46 

22 

47.963 

728 

1-62 

47,689 

1,238.804 

25 83 


47.226 

767 

1-60 

46,846 

1.101.276 

26 23 

24 

40.468 

791 

1-70 

46.073 

1.144.426 

24 03 

20 

46,677 

829 

1-81 

46.262 

1.008.3.56 

24-06 

20 

44.848 

807 

1-93 

44,416 

1,063.094 

23-48 

27 

43,981 

903 

2-06 

43,629 

1,008.679 

22 93 

28 

43.078 

930 

2-17 

42,010 

06.5.150 

22-40 

29 

42,142 

066 

2-29 

41,669 

022,640 

21-89 

30 

41.176 

092 

2-41 

40.680 

880.881 

21 :i9 

31 

40,184 

1,017 

2-63 

39.676 

840.201 

20-91 

32 

38.107 

1.039 

2-66 

38.647 

800.526 

20 44 

33 

38.128 

1,057 

2-77 

37.000 

761.878 

19-98 

34 

37.071 

1.073 

2-89 

30,534 

724.278 

19-54 

36 

36.998 

1,087 

3-02 

36.4;Vi 

087.744 

19 11 

36 

34.011 

1.097 

3-14 

34.362 

652,289 

18 68 

37 

33,814 

1,106 

3-27 

33.201 

617,927 

18-27 

38 

32,708 

1,111 

3 40 

32.153 

684,006 

17 88 

39 

31.697 

1.114 

3. 52 

31,040 

C52..513 

17 40 

40 

30,483 

1,113 

3 06 

29.1*26 

621.473 

17-11 

41 

29,370 

1.108 

3-77 

28,816 

491.547 

10-74 

42 

28.202 

1,100 

3-89 

27.712 

402.731 

10 .37 

43 

27,162 

1.000 

4-01 

20,017 

43.5.U19 

10 -02 

44 

20.072 

1,076 

4- 13 

2.5,534 

408.402 

15 ■ 00 

46 

24.900 

1.061 

4-26 

24,460 

382,808 

l‘.-.32 

46 

23.035 

1.044 

4-36 

23.413 

358.402 

14 97 

47 

22.801 

1,022 

4 40 

22 .;mu 

334.98t» 

14 <i3 

48 

21,809 

1,000 

4-67 

21.309 

312'.00i* 

14 29 

49 

20,800 

078 

4 69 

20.380 

291,24(1 

1 3 90 

60 

19.891 

966 

4-81 

19,413 

27 u ,80«* 

13 1*2 

61 

18.03'i 

934 

4 93 

18,408 

251,447 

13 28 

62 

18.1N)| 

010 

6-06 

17.540 

232,971* 

12 94 

63 

17,001 

886 

6-18 

10.048 

215,433 

12 01 

64 

10.20r* 

800 

6-31 

16.775 

198.78.5 

12 27 

66 

16.345 

83.3 

6-43 

14.928 

183.010 

11 93 

60 

14.512 

800 

6-60 

14,109 

168.082 

1 1 • .58 

67 

13,706 

780 

6-69 

13,316 

1C3.973 

11 -23 

68 

12.026 

764 

6-83 

12.549 

140.067 

lO' 88 

00 

12.172 

729 

0-99 

11.808 

128.108 

10 -.52 

60 

11,443 

700 

6-17 

11.090 

110.30(1 

10 10 

01 

10.737 

084 

6.37 

10.395 

105.210 

9 • 8(> 

62 

10.0.63 

602 

0-69 

9.TJ2 

94,81.5 

9- 43 

63 

9.391 

040 

6-82 

»0.071 

85.093 

O-ii*.* 

64 

8.761 

618 

7-06 

8.442 

70,022 

8-00 

GC 

8.133 

098 

7-35 

7.834 

67.580 

8-31 

60 

7,635 

678 

7-67 

7.246 

69,746 

7-93 

67 

6.957 

668 

8-02 

0.078 

62,500 

7-06 

68 

6.389 

638 

8-41 

0.130 

4,5.822 

7- 10 

60 

6,861 

620, 

8-87 

6.601 

39,692 

0-77 

70 

6.341 

603 

9-42 

6.089 

34.091 

0 38 

71 

4.838 

480 

10.06 

4.695 

29,002 

5 - 99 

72 

4.362 

409 

10-78 

4.118 

24,407 

6-01 

73 

3,883 

4.53 

11-67 

8,6.56 

20.289 


74 

76 

3,430 

2.903 

437 

421 

12-74 

14-07 

3,212 

2,782 

I'wl? realpatiflir.com 

70 

2.672 

4^>l 

16 -.50 

2,372 

10.639 

4 ■ 14 

77 

2,171 

374 

17-23 

1.984 

8.267 

3-81 

78 

1,797 

342 

in 03 

1,020 

6 283 

3-50 

70 

i.466 

307 

21-10 

1,301 

4.667 

S-2o 

80 

1,148 

269 

23-43 

1.U14 

3,366 

2 92 

81 

879 

229 

20-06 

704 

2.342 

2 -00 

82 

650 

188 

28-92 

556 

1 ..578 

0 . 3 

83 

402 

14.S 

32-03 

;i88 

1.022 

2*21 

84 

311 

HO 

3.5-03 

259 

0:14 

2 -02 

80 

201 

78 

38-43 

16.5 

376 

1-84 

80 

12 .i 

o.'l 

42-1*3 

loo 

210 

1 -67 

87 

73 

33 

46-85 

60 

110 

1 -51 

88 

4(1 

20 

49-88 

30 

54 

1 - 35 

80 

20 

11 

64-12 

16 

24 

1 -20 

90 

9 

6 

08-67 

6 

9 

*0(i 

91 

4 

3 

63-24 

3 

3 

•7.^ 
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OHAPSSIk IV. 


TABLE-D. 

LIFE TABLE— BENGAL, ASSAM AND SIKKIM. 


realpatidar.com 


Fetnalea. 


Age. 

Living at age x. 

Dying botwoon age* x 
and X -4- 1. 

Mortality puroont. 

Living between age* x 
and X -H 1. 

Living above age x. 

Mean after life^tima < 
age X. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(0) 

(0) 

(7) 

0 

100,000 

23.350 

23 -.36 

86,324 

2,470,720 

24-80 

1 

76.644 

6,438 

8-40 

73,126 

2,393.300 

31 23 

2 

70J106 

3,636 

618 

08,205 

2,320,270 

33 96 

3 

66,67J 

2,405 

3-61 

66,202 

2,252,005 

33-83 

4 

04,166 

1.656 

2-58 

63,293 

2,180,713 

34 08 

6 

02.510 

1.2u9 

1-03 

01,880 

2,123,420 

33-07 

6 

61.301 

0.50 

1-66 

00.820 

2.061,640 

33-03 

7 

60.351 

783 

1 -30 

60,900 

2.000.714 

33-16 

8 

69.668 

606 

1-17 

59,220 

1.940,754 

32-58 

0 

68,872 

649 

111 

58,547 

1,881,531 

31 90 

10 

58,223 

624 

1-07 

67,911 

1.822.087 

31-31 

11 

57.500 

628 

1-09 

57,285 

1,76'>.070 

30-64 

12 

66,071 

052 

1-14 

50,046 

1,707,701 

20-08 

13 

60.310 

088 

1-22 

55.075 

1.051,140 

20-32 

14 

65.031 

733 

1 -32 

55,205 

1,595,171 

28-07 

15 

54.808 

782 

1-42 

64,507 

l.OSO.tNJO 

28-05 

10 

54,116 

833 

1-54 

53.009 

1.46'i.300 

27-46 

17 

53,283 

884 

1-06 

52,841 

1,431.700 

20 87 

18 

62,30tl 

032 

1-78 

51,03.3 

1,378,850 

20-31 . 

10 

61,467 

975 

1-00 

50.(i80 

1,320.020 

20-78 

20 

60.402 

1,013 

2-01 

4!M)85 

l.27.V»40 

25-27 

21 

49.470 

l.lW. 

2-11 

48,057 

1.22.''.,'Hil 

24-87 

22 

48.434 

1.073 

2 21 

47,807 

1,177,004 

24-30 

23 

47.301 

1.008 

2-32 

40,812 

1,120,107 

23-84 

24 

40.203 

1.120 

2-42 

45.703 

1,082,205 

23 :io 

25 

46,143 

1.138 

2-52 

44.574 

1.030,502 

22-00 

20 

44.006 

1,152 

2-02 

43,420 

002,018 

22-54 

27 

42,853 

1,161 

2-72 

42,271 

048,580 

22-14 

28 

41,(0!9 

1,172 

2-81 

41.103 

000,318 

21-74 

29 

40.617 

1,178 

201 

30,028 

805.215 

21 -3.*^ 

30 

30.330 

1,180 

3-tM) 

38,740 

825,287 

20-98 

31 

38,160 

1,180 

3-00 

37,560 

780,538 

20-01 

32 

36.070 

1.177 

3-18 

36,301 

748.000 

20-26 

33 

35.802 

1.171 

3-27 

35,216 

712,678 

10 ‘H) 

34 

34.631 

1,163 

3-36 

34,050 

677.362 

10-66 

35 

33.468 

1,153 

3-45 

32.891 

643,312 

19-22 

30 

32.315 

1,141 

3-63 

31,746 

610,421 

18-81. 

37 

31,174 

1,128 

3-62 

30,610 

578,676 

18-66 

38 

30,046 

1,114 

3-71 

20.489 

548,066 

18-24 

39 

28,932 

1,008 

3-80 

28.383 

518,577 

17-92 

40 

27,834 

1.080 

3-88 

27,204 

400,104 

17-61 

4i 

26.754 

1,060 

3-96 

26,224 

462,900 

17-30 

42 

25,094 

1,038 

4-04 

26,176 

436,676 

17-00 

43 

24.666 

1.014 

4-11 

24,149 

411,501 

16-09 

44 

23,642 

089 

4-18 

23,147 

387.352 

10-38 

45 

22.653 

963 

4-26 

22,172 

364,206 

10-06 

46 

21,690 

937 

4-32 

21.221 

342,033 

16-77 

47 

20.763 

911 

4-30 

20,298 

320.812 

16-46 

48 

10.842 

885 

4-46 

10,3.«»O 

300,514 

15- 15 

40 

18,957 

850 

4-63 

18,528 

281,115 

14 83 

50 

18.008 

833 

4-60 

17.081 

202,687 

14-51 

51 

17.266 

8l>6 

4 07 

16,802 

244,000 

14-10 

52 

16.450 

770 

4-73 

10,070 

228,044 

13-80 

63 

15.680 

762 

4-80 

15,304 

211.074 

13-.V2 

64 

14,028 

727 

4-87 

14,504 

100,070 

13-17 

55 

14.201 

702 

4-04 

13,850 

182,100 

12-82 

60 

13.100 

678 

5 02 

13,100 

108.260 

12-40 

67 

12.821 

655 

5-11 

12,404 

166.000 

12-10 

68 

12.160 

6.34 

5-21 

11,840 

142,002 

11-72 

60 

11.532 

014 

6-32 

11,225 

130,753 

11-34 

60 

10.018 

500 

5-40 

10,020 

110,628 

10-06 

01 

10.322 

580 

5-03 

10,032 

108.008 

10-65 

62 

9,742 

601 

6-79 

9.400 

08,870 

10-15 

63 

0,178 

6.50 

6-00 

8,903 

80,410 

9-74 

64 

8.628 

537 

6-22 

8,359 

80.513 

0-33 

65 

8.091 

526 

0-49 

7,820 

72,154 

8-:»2 

00 

7.666 

614 

6-70 

7,309 

04.326 

8-50 

67 

7,052 

604 

7-15 

0,800 

57,016 

8-00 

68 

6,548 

496 

7-57 

0.300 

50.216 

7-67 

60 

6.052 

487 

8-06 

5,808 

43,010 

7-20 

70 

5.605 

477 

8-57 

5.327 

38,108 

6-85 

71 

e,0H8 

407 

9- 18 

4,854 

32,781 

6-44 


4,621 

460 

0-87 

4,303 

27,027 

6-04 

< * 

4.105 

445 

10-68 

3,943 

23,534 

5-65 


3,720 

432 

11-61 

3,604 

10,501 

6 27 

74 

75 

3,288 

2.872 

416 

390 

12- 65 

13- 88 

3,080 

2,072 

10,087 

13,007 

realpafti^elar.i 

^ 4-53 

77 

2.473 

378 

16-20 

2,284 

10.335 

4-18 

7« 

2,005 

354 

16-00 

1,018 

8.051 

3-84 


1,741 

327 

18-78 

1,578 

6,133 

3-62 

70 

80 

1.414 

206 

20-93 

1,266 

4.666 

3-22 

81 

1,118 

261 

23-36 

987 

3.289 

2-04 


H57 

222 

26-90 

746 

2.302 

2-60 

83 

635 

182 

28-00 

544 

1,666 

2-46 


453 

144 

31 70 

381 

1.012 

2-23 

85 

309 

108 

34-95 

255 

031 

2-04 


201 

70 

37-81 

103 

376 

1-87 

ft7 

125 

50 

40-00 

100 

213 

1-7U 

oa 

76 

33 

44-00 

SO 

113 

1-61 

88 

42 

21 

50-00 

31 

54 

1-20 

80 

90 

21 

12 

57-14 

16 

23 

1-10 


0 

6 

66-67 

0 

0 

•80 

02 

3 

2 

70-84 

07. mi 

2 

2 

•67 
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TABLE-E. 

LIFE TABLE— BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


realpatidar.com 


Males. 


Agp- 

LiTiDij al 

bcLu'vtriii X 

HortAlity amL 

Lirin^ bcbwtx^n agcA i 

LiviOg »bove 

?4wd *if Oir life-tUDf kt 


&n4 X + 1, 


aiid 2 -H 1* 


Hgsai. 

(IJ 

(2) 

W 

{4) 

<5) 

m 

(7J 

0 

lOOpOCIO 

23,746 

28^75 

00,144 

3389.066 

28-88 


70,266 

0,830 

9 90 

73,564 

2,801,916 

36 74 

3 

09.426 

3,081 

639 

07,446 

2*720.413 

30-31 

3 

06*744 

2,204 

3 49 

04,513 

2.661,966 

40‘49 

4 

03.460 

1,453 

3 ‘29 

03,672 

2*597*453 

40-94 

A 

01.997 

935 

1-51 

61,408 

2.534,781 

40 ■ 89 

Q 

01.003 

019 

I'Ol 

60*763 

2*473*283 

40-i;iO 

7 

00.443 

434 

‘72 

«0.22ti 

2.413.530 

30-01 


00.009 

331 


59,843 

3,352,304 

39 36 


59,079 

282 

■47 

60*587 

2.292,461 

39 41 

tQ 

69,390 

365 

■•15 

69,268 

2,232,924 

37-50 

11 

69,130 

275 

-40 

58.993 

2.179,601 

36 ‘76 


03.355 

303 

■51 

58.703 

3*114,008 

35 0 3 

13 

63,663 

841 

■68 

58.383 

2,055.066 

35' 11 

14 

09,311 

384 

00 

59,019 

1,997,593 

84-33 

16 

67,837 

429 

■74 

57.513 

1,939, .504 

39-54 

Ifi 

67.390 

473 

02 

57,103 

1.881*083 

32-70 

17 

60,925 

SIO 

‘91 

60.607 

1.824,790 

32-06 

IS 

50.400 

564 

■98 

56.132 

1.708,123 

31-34 

Ifl 

55,366 

686 

1^05 

55,592 

1*711,901 

90-65 

£0 

66,270 

tit] 

111 

64.006 

1,606,439 

2!) -97 

u 

04,059 

034 

110 

54,342 

l.tiO‘1,464 

29-30 

22 

54,035 

056 

1^21 

53*697 

1,547,132 

29-64 

23 

63.370 

074 

1-20 

63.033 

1*403.435 

27-98 

£4 

S2,SM 

ti92 

1‘31 

62.360 

1.440.393 

27-33 

£6 

63.004 

709 

1^3ti 

51,650 

1.399,043 

£ 6 60 

26 

61,295 

720 

1^42 

50,032 

1,336.393 

20 05 


60,569 

744 

1 47 

50*197 

1*285,460 

35-43 

£a 

49,936 

703 

1-59 

40*443 

1.335,263 

31-70 

££ 

49,002 

783 

l^DO 

48*671 

1*185*820 

24 -n 

30 

43,279 

803 

1 -55 

47.977 

1*187.149 

23-55 

31 

47,470 

827 

174 

47*003 

1,099.272 

22-94 

33 

43,040 

854 

] 93 

46.223 

1,042,200 

32 >34 

33 

45.796 

883 

1 -93 

46.354 

095.087 

21-75 

34 

44.913 

913 

2 03 

44,456 

050.033 

21 17 

36 

44.000 

045 

2-16 

43*-528 

905*177 

26-59 

30 

43.055 

078 

3-27 

42,566 

852*649 

26 ‘94 

37 

43,077 

1,012 

2 41 

41,571 

820.093 

19-40 

36 

ii.im 

1.4>46 

2 54 

40*543 

778*513 

19-00 

3» 

40.020 

1,072 

£■08 

99,494 

737,970 

18-44 

40 

33.943 

1,095 

2 81 

38.461 

095,485 

17 ‘03 

41 

37,963 

1.115 

2-06 

37.293 

680,085 

17-44 

43 

30,739 

1*134 

3 119 

36,172 

833*796 

15-93 

43 

36.004 

1.151 

3-23 

35.029 

585,018 

15 48 

44 

34,463 

L.106 

3 39 

33.870 

55l,-'!ia9 

16-01 

46 

33,288 

1.172 

352 

32.702 

617,719 

15-55 

46 

32.110 

1.170 

3-67 

31,537 

485,017 

15- 16 

41 

30,937 

1,192 

3 83 

30,340 

453*400 

14 66 

43 

39,755 

1,184 

3-08 

20.163 

423,114 

14-22 

49 

28,571 

1.180 

416 

27,979 

303*981 

13-79 

60 

37,330 

1.104 

<■32 

30,794 

306,<M13 

13-35 

61 

20*202 

1,179 

4'50 

25.613 

339,209 

12 95 

62 

26.023 

1.172 

4tiM 

24,437 

313.690 

12 ‘,53 

63 

23,851 

1,104 

4-S0 

23.309 

389,159 

12 - 13 

64 

£3*«a7 

LL53 

6 09 

22*110 

265,890 

11-73 

66 

2L.534 

1,140 

5:10 

20*964 

£43.780 

11 32 

60 

20.304 

1.120 

5‘52 

10.831 

228.816 

11 23 

07 

19,3ti6 

1,110 

5- 70 

18,713 

202*995 

10-53 

60 

19.168 

1,093 

002 

17.012 

184.273 

10 ZG 

09 

17,006 

1,076 

«‘30 

16*527 

150,660 

0-77 

liO 

16,990 

1,050 

ti 00 

15,462 

150,153 

0-JIO 

til 

14,934 

1*036 

5.03 

14.417 

134,571 

9 02 

03 

13,399 

1.011 

7 28 

I3.]3£i3 

120.254 

9 65 

03 

L3.998 

986 

7-ti5 

12,:i9.5 

106.861 

8 20 

04 

11,902 

9.59 

800 

11,123 

94,455 

7-04 

DO 

10,943 

031 

9‘51 

10,477 

83,043 

7 ‘59 

tiO 

10,912 

001 

9‘UO 

9,-762 

72,566 

7 '25 

67 

9*111 

808 

9 -52 

9.077 

03,004 

6 02 

60 

8*243 

031 

10-09 

7*827 

54.327 

0-59 

09 

7,412 

79S 

10-59 

7,016 

45,500 

5-27 

70 

0.030 

749 

1132 

6,34ft 

39.494 

5-96 

71 

6.871 

7t>4 

Jl-09 

5>619 

33.2.?6 

5 tl6 

72 

6,107 

655 

12 -70 

4.839 

37,710 

5 36 

73 

4,511 

tifMl 

13 44 

4.208 

22,880 

5-67 

74 

3-905 

555 

14 22 

3.627 

19.673 

4‘79 

70 

70 

3.360 

2*840 

504 

458 

15-04 

15 08 

3,099 

2.017 

15,015 

11,947 

salpati^r.com 

77 

2.388 

4U 

17-85 

2.181 

9..731! 

3-0t 

70 

1,974 

372 

18-86 

1.798 

7.149 

3 62 

79 

1.002 

330 

20-57 

1.437 

8.361 

3 *3i 

SO 

1*272 

287 

22-50 

1,120 

3,92* 

3 09 

D1 

985 

243 

34 07 

863 

2.705 

2-94 

32 

742 

200 

25-95 

542 

1,932 

2 50 

03 

542 

191 

20- 7 1 

jii’2 


3‘38 

B4 

381 

J24 

.32 ■.'V, 

319 

92H 

217 

06 

257 

02 

311-03 

211 

Ut>t 

1-09 

00 

1D5 

54 

3h 113 

l;i8 

2118 

1 -81 

07 

101 

43 

12 16 

-0 

}|J5 

1-53 

33 

S9 

27 

40 20 

45 

80 

1-49 

39 

31 

Iti 

SO J8 

23 

41 

1-32 

60 

16 

8 

54 38 

U 

18 

1-20 

91 

7 

4 

58 81 

6 

7 

1-00 

92 

3 

2 

IJ3 16 

2 

2 

-P7 
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TABLE-F. 

LIFE TABLE—BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Ago. 

Liviog frt ixgu X. 

l>3^iJ98 bQtviuOil te 

»nd * + 1, 

rUortoIity a«ut^ 

Living bot^'ccii age* a 
and a 4^ !■ 

liiving agu a. 

ait4}r 1 
agi^a. 

(IJ 

m 

(3) 

{*} 


(OJ 

i^) 

0 

180,090 

23,226 

23-23 

89^481 

2,909.707 

26-90 

] 

76.776 

6.870 

8-99 

72.98.7 

2,603,300 

33-91 

2 

69.096 

3.504 

5-14 

67,059 

2*630,323 

30 29 

3 

00,302 

2*187 

3- 31 

65,121 

2,492,304 

37 14 

4 

84,105 

1.373 

2 ]4 

63.370 

2,307.243 

37-40 

6 

62,732 

880 

1-42 

62.260 

2.333,873 

37-29 


61 ,843 

612 

y® 

91,537 

2,271.914 

30 73 

7 

61,231 

467 

■76 

6J.U93 

2*2 101077 

30-09 

a 

60.774 

37U 



2.I49.U74 

35-30 

u 

60.m 

ai4 

■50 

99.213 

2.080,400 

JJ4-58 

JO 

00,941 

301 

■6(1 

60.801 

2.0281,272 

33 70 

11 

59,680 

892 

69 

5tr,4H4 

1,900,411 

32-08 

\2 

59.208 

445 

-75 

59.966 

1,000.1*27 

32-20 

13 

08,043 

511 

■87 

08,558 

1.840.002 

31-44 

H 

60,332 

585 

1 IHJ 

68,039 

1,791,274 

3<)’71 

Ifl 

57.747 

902 

1 1.5 

57,410 

1,723.236 

30 01 

16 

57.986 

73® 

1-29 

69.710 

1.676.819 

20-30 

17 

66,348 

812 

1-44 

66.940 

1,910,193 

20-74 

la 

56.534 

889 

1 68 

65,9i)4 

1,593,193 

20-16 

19 

54,654 

939 

1 72 

54,184 

1.508.060 

27-59 

20 

53.710 

088 

1-84 

63,221 

1,453,886 

27-97 

21 

62,727 

1,024 

1-04 

52,215 

1,-100.904 

20-50 

22 

51,793 

1.002 

2 (M 

51,177 

1*348,44® 

26-00 

23 

A6,«5J 

1.074 

2-12 

69.114 

1,297,272 

23-91 

24 

49,677 

1.9&0 

2-29 

49,933 

1,247.15® 

20-19 

£0 

48,488 

1.998 

2-26 

47.93® 

1.100, 129 

24-71 

23 

47.300 

J.lOl 

2-32 

-15,839 

1*169*180 

24-37 

27 

46,281) 

1,109 

2-38 

46,739 

1,103.347 

33-04 

29 

46,1SU 

1*007 

2-43 

44,941 

1,967,900 

23-49 

29 

44,092 

1.909 

2-47 

-13,647 

1*912.697 

22 07 

39 

48,002 

1,081 

2-61 

42.401 

B0®*429 

22-94 

31 

41.921 

1.071 

3-56 

41,386 

D2U 059 

22-11 

32 

40,850 

1,069 

2-50 

40.329 

086.573 

21-00 

33 

30,790 

1,048 

2-93 

39.200 

845,263 

21-24 

34 

30,742 

1.039 

2 -97 

38,224 

005,687 

26-09 

30 

37.700 

1.024 

2-72 

37,194 

797,703 

20-30 

30 

^.682 

1.012 

2 76 

30,170 

730*509 

10 n 


35,679 

J.O02 

2 -81 

35,109 

001.303 

1® 47 

38 

34.6G8 

005 

2-87 

34.179 

650,224 

J®-02 

39 

33,978 

OS® 

2-04 

33,179 

636,054 

18-59 

43 

32,684 

s)6a 

3 92 

32.101 

501,076 

18- n 

41 

31,69®' 

984 

319 

31,296 

650.984 

17-06 

42 

30,714 

982 

3 29 

39,223 

528.470 

17 21 

43 

30,732 

ftSO 

3-30 

29.242 

400,265 

16 79 

44 

28.752 

07U 

3 4U 

28,292 

460,013 

19-31 

4fi 

27.773 

970 

3-63 

27.284 

449*761 

15 87 

40 

26,794 

078 

3 65 

26.305 

4U1,467 

16-43 

47 

25816 

976 

3 78 

25,328 

387,193 

10 09 

49 

24.840 

974 

3-92 

24,:i53 

301.634 

14-57 

49 

23.806 

971 

4-07 

23,389 

337,481 

14 14 

00 

22,Sfl6 

088 

4-23 

22,4 1 1 

314. 16Z 

13 72 

fil 

21.927 

tP54 

4-49 

21.445 

2t)l,lj®9 

13 39 

02 

29,063 

058 

4-57 

20.484 

270.245 

12-89 

83 

29,09fl 

051 

4-75 

1®,539 

240,701 

12-43 

fii 

10.954 

042 

4-04 

18.683 

2:t0,231 

12 OR 

00 

18.112 

931 

6-14 

17.640, 

211,040 

11-98 

C0i 

]7.1H[ 

918 

6-:l4 

19.722 

194,092 

n-2® 

07 

10,263 

005 

5-56 

16*811 

177,289 

lO'Oa- 

88 

15,308 

899 

5-89 

14.013 

191,490 

10-51 

69 

14.408 

875 

6-iH 

14.93® 

M0.569 

19-13 

80 

13,508 

1J50 

s-3e 

J.3,104 

132,529 

9-76 

01 

12,734 

843 

9-52 

12.312 

19.362 

9-37 

32 

11,801 

824 

6-93 

1 1,470 

197.969 

0-00 

03 

1 1.067 

865 

7 -27 

19,005 

95.571 

8-64 

84 

19.292 

764 

7-64 

0,879 

84.060 

8-27 

06 

0,478 

701 

0-93 

U,0®7 

75.936 

7-92 

00 

0,717 

7.38 

0 47 

8.340 

IJ5.!*39 

?'60 

07 

7,070 

712 

8-02 

7,023 

57,601 

7 23 

08 

7.267 

086 

®-43 

6.636 

40,998 

9 88 

69 

6.582 

067 

9-90 

0.263 

43,943 

9-64 

70 

6.926 

827 

16- 58 

5.012 

30,709 

6 21 

71 

6.20$ 

597 

11 28 

4.999 

3U178 

5 00 

72 

4.701 

5B6 

12-0-3 

4,418 

29.179 

5-67 

73 

4,135 

532 

12-86 

3,000 

21,761 

5-29 

74 

3j603 

400 

J3-78 

3,366 

17,002 

4-S7 

76 

3,197 

450 

14-77 

2*878 

14*537 

4 00 

7fl 

2.048 

420 

16-86 

2.438 

11.660 

4-40 

77 

78 

2.228 

t.840 

370 

337 

17 OO 

18 24 

2,038 

1.081 

9*221 

7,183 

realpaij'ijir. 

TO 

ljf}2 

206 

19 66 

1,304 

5.60g 

3-94 

SO 

1,216 

255 

20 98 

1,608 

4.13® 

3-40 

01 

861 

217 

22 53 

853 

3*059 

3- 17 

32 

744 

180 

24-26 

054 

2,107 

2-96 

03 

564 

146 

26- 16 

490 

1.643 

2-74 

04 

416 

118 

28-28 

357 

7,063 

2-53 

86 

208 

®l 

00 05 

252 

690 

2-34 

00 

207 

69 

33-28 

173 

444 

2^14 

%ri 

138 

66 

36-21 

113 

271 

1-99 

80 

88 

36 

30-49 

70 

150 

1-09 

10 

53 

23 

43-00 

42 

08 

1-00 

w 

30 

14 

47-93 

23 

49 

1-S3 

01 

16 

6 

51-41 

12 

23 

1-44 

82 

8 

4 

66-22 

0 

11 

1-30 

93 

4 

2 

61-40 

3 

6 

1-20 

04 

2 

1 

67 24 

1 

2 

1-99 

OH 

1 

I 

73-59 
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TABLE-G. 

LIFE TABLE— BOMBAY, 

Males. 


M22CC 


Ape. 

LiTini; nt itga x. 

DyilUE bcti»i't‘n X 

Morbklit_y {xt c(>n1y. 

Ilivlcg ki;0twi^-ifl JC 

Living kbavu &ge x. 

alU'r 1 liu-l 

uid -|- 1. 


vid f U 


«jp- e. 


Vi> 

<3) 

w 

m 

w 

(71 

0 

ioo,im 

28,8.'j0 

23 86 

^,988 

2*783,052 

27-84 


T0pl50 

6,919 

0 OH 

73,368 

2,807*660 

37-42 

3 

09,231 

3,809 

.5 '58 

67.169 

2,620,198 

37 92 

3 

05,302 

2.470 

3 78 

64.037 

2.56B.03H 

39 14 

4 

03,992 

1,686 

2 52 

02.062 

2,494.0C2 

30 66 

S 

Ot.300 

i.004 

1 78 

60,724 

2,431,969 

,30-07 

0 

00.212 

745 

1'24 

&9,94{l 

2,371,220 

;fp 38 

7 

a9,4lS7 

63B 

0 GO 

59,198 

2.3n,3B0 

.3fl 87 


58,929 

423 

0 72 

5B,7 IT 

2,2.-*2. 188 

38 23 


68,600 

305 

0 H3 

58,334 

2,193.471 

37-49 

10 

58,141 

350 

9 60 

57.90B 

2.136.147 

36 72 

1 1 

67.7&J 

362 

O 63 

57,610 

2,077,181 

35 94 

12 

57,429 

380 

0-07 

57.236 

2,019,571 

35-17 

IV 

MM3 

425 

0-76 

5tt,B;fO 

1.962.335 

34-40 

14 

50,018 

474 

0 84 

541.381 

1.905,505 

33 66 

15 

50,144 

.310 

002 

56.880 

1,849,124 

32 94 

10 

55.628 

554 

1 1)0 

5.7,351 

1,793,238 

.72 24 

n 

65,074 

581 

107 

54,779 

1,737,887 

31 .56 

lO 

64.483 

631 

1 14 

64.172 

1,683.108 

39 89 

10 

53H!i«i2 

050 

1 21 

S3,'537 

1,028.036 

;t6 24 

20 

53.212 

677 

127 

52.874 

1,675, OhHt 

29 '01 

21 

62,935 

7fWi 

1-33 

52,185 

i.522,625 

28-98 

22 

61.836 

7Jfl 

1 ^39 

K 1.475 

1,470,310 

28' 37 

23 

01,110 

739 

1 '45 

50,747 

1.41H,3Srp 

27 70 

24 

60,377 

7.38 

1 '50 

49,[)98 

1,308,1 LH 

27-16 

25 

49,619 

770 

J -56 

49.231 

1.318,120 

28 58 

26 

40.813 

79.3 

t 82 

4S,44e 

I.2S3.3B0 

34 98 

27 

48,O.'i0 

810 

1 -69 

47.045 

1,226.143 

2,7 '40 

23 

47.240 

820 

1-75 

46,827 

t,172.7Urt 

24-83 

20 

40,414 

842 

I'BI 

45.903 

1,125.071 

24-26 

m 

45,672 

858 

1 -88 

45.143 

1,070.978 

23' TO 

31 

44.714 

874 

1 95 

44,277 

i,034,B36 

23- 14 

32 

43,849 

800 

2-03 

43,395 

990.558 

23-50 

33 

42,050 

905 

2 11 

42,408 

947,103 

22 05 

34 

42,1 M.6 

920 

2^19 

41.69,1 

904,055 

2i'rpa 

33 

41,125 

933 

2-37 

40,U57 

SS3.OB0 

29 :i9 

30 

40,100 

040 

2-30 

39,710 

022,423 

20-48 

37 

29,241 

903 

2-45 

38,7.19 

782,797 

19-95 

38 

38.278 

070 

2-65 

37.7!» 

743. 94S 

lU-44 

39 

37,302 

988 

2 85 

30,808 

700,168 

18-03 

40 

36,313 

1.001 

2’ 78 

35,812 

009,350 

18-43 

4J 

35,312 

1,011 

2 SO 

34.B07 

833,638 

17-04 

43 

»*,30l 

1.019 

2 97 

33,791 

608.731 

17'46 

43 

33,282 

1,035 

3 08 

32.770 

064,94{> 

16-07 

44 

32,257 

1.929 

319 

31,742 

332.176 

16 60 

4S 

31.228 

I.033 

3-31 

36,712 

560,428 

16 oa 

40 

30.195 

3.037 

3 43 

29.670 

460,716 

15-56 

47 

29,158 

1,041 

3-57 

28.038 

44(1,946 

15-09 

43 

28. 1 17 

1.046 

3-72 

37.594 

411,4412 

14-B3 

4S 

27,072 

1,048 

3-87 

20,$48 

383,868 

14' 18 

50 

20.024 

1,051 

4'tH 

25.4!H> 

3.17.266 

*3- 73 

5L 

24,973 

l.0v32 

4-21 

24,447 

331.791 

13 28 

52 

23,931 

1.053 

4 40 

23,301 

307.314 

12-85 

53 

22,008 

1,053 

4-61 

22,342 

283.920 

I2'42 

54 

21.815 

1,049 

4 'SI 

21,200 

5WI.S7S 

1 1 -09 

56 

20.700 

1,043 

5 03 

ffll.245 

240. 2as 

11 .17 

50 

1 9,723 

1.038 

5- 26 

19.205 

220,643 

IJ '18 

57 

18,087 

1,026 

6-49 

18,174 

200,838 

16-76 

60 

17,081 

1.015 

5 75 

17.163 

182.084 

in-34 

59 

16,040 

1,003 

8 03 

16.143 

105..5U 

0-94 

00 

15,043 

089 

6-32 

1.6.148 

140,366 

0-55 

01 

14.654 

973 

6-64 

14,188 

134.218 

9' 18 

02 

13,081 

&5i> 

6-98 

13.303 

129.05(1 

B-77 

03 

12,720 

936 

7-35 

12.260 

IOS.S47 

8-40 

94 

11.791 

013 

7-74 

11.354 

94,588 

8-02 

05 

10,878 

889 

817 

10,434 

83,254 

7-65 

oo 

9.9B9 

m3 

8-84 

0.657 

72,326 

7-30 

S7 

9,120 

836 

9 IS 

8.709 

03.703 

0-03 

SB 

8,291 

806 

0-70 

7,888 

64,5vl1 

8 -4S 

69 

7,488 

772 

10-31 

7,100 

48,061 P 

0-23 

70 

8,714 

730 

11 'DO 

8,345 

SO.fpOO 

.5-89 

71 

5.B76 

7il3 

]1 77 

5,623 

33.221 

5.56 

72 

6,272 

666 

J2-61 

4,94i3 

27,.'Vt*8 

5-23 

73 

4.007 

024 

1.7-66 

4.293 

22.058 

4-92 

74 

3.988 

681 

14-68 

:i,S92 

18,383 

4 '61 

76 

8,493 

634 

16-71 

3.135 

14.671 

4 31 

70 

77 

2,B68 

2,382 

486 

437 

16-98 

I S .70 

2,825 

2,] 84 

11.530 

B,011 

realpatida£. 

76 

1.1M.5 

387 

19-92 

1.761 

0,747 

3 ■ 47 

79 

lp55S 

337 

21 65 

1.390 

4,996 

3 '21 

BO 

1.221 

2RS 

23 RS 

1,077 

3.000 

2 95 

81 

^J33 

240 

25 77 

813 

2.329 

2-71 

82 

(W3 

im 

28-23 

696 

1.710 

2-48 

83 

407 

154 

,71 fXI 

420 

1,121 

2-26 

84 

313 

1 17 

34-13 

2S4 

761 

2'll4 

85 

226 

85 

37 82 

181 

417 

t 85 

BO 

141 

60 

41 -.11 

i 11 

23,3 

I -'65 

87 

83 

:i» 

46 93 

83 

122 

t -40 

88 

44 

22 

60 79 

33 

59 


S& 

23 

12 

so 18 

[8 

28 

1 

90 

10 

6 

62 13 

7 

le 

t 06 

91 

4 

3 

117 

t 

3 

7fi 

92 

1 

1 

7-5 85 

<1 
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TABLE-H. 

LIFE TABLE— BOMBAY* 

Feifimles. 


Agf. 

Liv ing a t i. 

WtwvtMi «gw X 
and X + 1 . 

Mortality |^M.'rueikL. 

Lrlvlng botwrajii agea x 

*nd X L. 

laving abovti agp jc. 

Mean af{ar1tfa-t 
ftga ». 

(1} 

m 

t3l 

14) 

(A1 

(0) 


0 

100,000 

23,460 

23-45 

86,270 

2,037,235 

26-37 

1 

76,680 

6,482 

0-47 

73.0 13 

2,550,965 

33-32 

% 

7ft, 06S 

3,7i)« 

5 29 

08.002 

2,477.062 

35-36 

3 

68,360 

2,492 

3-74 

65.(145 

2,400.860 

35-31 

4 

83,878 

1,736 

2-72 

02.985 

2,344.015 

30 71 

5 

62,143 

1,270 

S-00 

61,476 

2,201,650 

36-72 

6 

60.864 

l.ftOl 

1 64 

60,364 

2,22U.874 

38- 40 

7 

60,863 

826 

1-3B 

59.45ft 

2,160.010 

30 08 

y 

69,U07 

719 

1-22 

5a,«77 

2.100,560 

35 60 

Q 

68^318 

868 

1 13 

67.080 

2,041,083 

as Oi 

10 

67,660 

626 

1-<J8 

57,34h 

1,983,894 

34-41 

n 

67,<i35 

alG 

1 -oa 

59.727 

1,926,516 

33-78 

12 

66i,420 

624 

1-n 

56,lft8 

1,809.0] 9 

38-14 

13 

68.700 

64S 

1-16 

65,474 

1,613,711 

32-51 

14 

66.161 

676 

1 -22 

54.813 

1.758,237 

31 -00 

16 

84.476 

710 

l-3(> 

64.121 

1,708,424 

31 27 

16 

63,768 

740 

1 ■ 30 

58,808 

1,640,303 

30-60 

IT 

63,02ft 

702 

I-4S 

E2.629 

1,505.910 

30- lu 

18 

63,238 

sie 

1 56 

51,031 

1,548.281 

29- S4 

ID 

6M23 

844 

1-64 

5l,ftftl 

1,491,400 

20-00 

20 

60.670 

067 

171 

00,145 

1,44U,440 

28-40 

2] 

*0,7 13 

895 

1-78 

49,270 

1,000.304 

27-07 

22 

48,827 

800 

1-84 

48,378 

1,841,034 

27-47 

23 

47,820 

Oil 

1 00 

47,473 

1,292,656 

28 97 

24 

47,018 

921 

1-08 

40,638 

1,245,163 

26-48 

2fi 

48,097 

020 

2-02 

46.6:12 

1.198,625 

26-00 

26 

46,168 

93S 

2 07 

*4.701 

1,152.903 

25-53 

27 

44.233 

030 

2-12 

48,763 

1,100.202 

25-08 


43,204 

041 

2-17 

42,824 

1,054.580 

24-59 

29 

42,363 

043 

2-28 

41,881 

1,021,705 

2412 

ao 

41,410 

044 

2-28 

40,000 

970,824 

23-60 

31 

40.488 

044 

2-33 

39.D94 

038.006 

23-20 

32 

39.622 

044 

2-30 

30,ft.-,O 

808,892 

22-74 

33 

38.678 

048 

2-44 

30.107 

659.042 

22-29 

34 

37,836 

042 

2-60 

37,164 

821.785 

21 m 

36 

36,603 

041 

2 56 

36.222 

784.571 

21-33 

36 

JS,7.72 

940 

2-63 

36.2M2 

748,849 

20-93 

37 

34,612 

930 

2-70 

34,343 

713,067 

20-48 

33^ 

38,873 

987 

2-77 

33,404 

678,724 

20-04 

30 

32,036 

036 

2-84 

32,463 

045,320 

10-80 

4ft 

32.1K10 

034 

2-02 

31,633 

612.652 

10-15 

4L 

3Mi66 

920 

2 09 

30,602 

581,319 

18-71 

4S 

30,137 

024 

3-07 

20,676 - 

550,717 

19 27 

43 

20,213 

02ft 

3-16 

28,753 

52l,ft4£ 

17-04 

44 

28.2H3 

013 

8-23 

27,830 

402.200 

17-40 

46 

27.360 

907 

3 31 

26,927 

461,453 

16-06 

4U 

26.473 

OftO 

3-40 

26.023 

437,526 

16 53 

47 

48 

26.873 

24,8Kft 

803 

886 

8-40 

3-59 

25,126 

24,287 

411.5U3 

386.377 

10-09 

15-63 

4D 

23,704 

8Hft 

3-7(1 

28,054 

362,140 

16-22 

CU 

22,914 

876 

3 82 

22.477 

338,700 

14-70 

El 
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27 88 

850 

2.&80 

2-01 

86 

712 

214 

80 >05 

€05 

1*730 

2*43 

86 

468 
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32-33 

417 

J.126 

2-26 

a? 

337 

117 

34-72 

279 
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2-19 

8P 
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82 

37-20 

J79 
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1 -95 
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138 

55 

39>80 
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83 

35 

42-49 

96 
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1-08 

di 

48 

22 

45 '20 

37 

73 

1-52 


26 

13 

49-19 

20 

36 

1-39 

93 

13 

7 
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94 

6 

3 
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TABLE-K. 

LIFP TABLE-CENTRAL PROVINCES, BERAR AND HYDERABAD. 
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IdivtQg xt nffiC Jfi 

Dying (\gciti at 

htortolity jH:r cent. 

LtviPg betw^Bcii 4if 

Living blwivi" 


Blld E 1. 


wid £ -4- 1. 

* 


4gv -e- 


<2) 

(3) 

W 

(6). 

(0} 

17) 


lOOnoci 

24,895 

24 00 

85,440 

B.S09*D2S 

28-10 


7b;hv> 

6,015 

9-21 

7J,:102 

£, 724.0km 

3a-£7 

a 

68.190 

3.682 

5-40 

86,309 

£.6-52,786 

38’90 



2,280 

3-53 

03,28* 

2,586,577 

40-10 


62^228 

1*437 

2 ’31 

61.459 

£,5£3,£;6j 

40-55 


efL71>I 

028 

1’53 

60.200 

2,461.8:41 

40 '50 


B9,U03 

ri20 

1-05 

59*650 

2,401*5:ftl 

40-12 


09,237 

455 

-77 

69,010 

2,;i4i.yHii 

36 54 


66.7R2 

367 

■62 

58,598 

58,250 

2,282,978 

38 


08,410 

330 

►56 

2*224, 38D 

38-08 

lii 

06,030 


■56 

57,933 

2,]66.J8<I 

^ £9 


57*760 

343 

■59 

57,588 

2,108,207 

36-50 


67,417 

378 

■66 

67.228 

2*050,619 

35-71 


07,039 

*22 

■74 

56.828 

1*993,391 

34-95 

14 

50,617 

469 

■83 

56*383 

1*936.563 

34 £9 

K 

06,146 

515 

■92 

65,890 

1*880, i8<l 

33-40 

IQ 

6r>,033 

500 

101 

65.353 

r, 834,2 SXl 

33-79 

56,073 

603 

1-09 

54*772 

1.768*937 

32-13 


64.470 

636 

1 17 

54.156 

1.714.HL7 

31-47 


93,831 

669 

]’24 

63.497 

1,660,015 

1*006.518 

30-84 

£0 

53.182 

6!13 

ISO 

53,815 

30 22 

£L 

52*469 

714 

1-36 

52*112 

1*553,703 

29-01 

23 

5 1,756 

736 

1’4I 

51,390 

1*501,591 

£9-01 


51,025 

745 

1-46 

50.653 

I,450>2dJ 

28 42 

24 

50.230 

759 

r-61 

49.900 

1,399,548 

£7-84 

25 

49,f.Sl 

773 

1-56 

49,135 

1.849,648 

£7-36 


43,748 

787 

1’6J 

48,354 

1.300.51 3 

26-68 


47,931 

799 

1-67 

47,502 

1*252,169 

20-11 

20. 

47.162 

812 

1 -72 

46*756 

1,204 ,5!j7 

25-54 

2D 

46,350 

825 

178 

45*937 

1.157,^1 

£4-98 

30 

45,526 

842 

1 -85 

45*104 

1* 111, 91 14 

£4 42 

31 

44,683 

859 

1-92 

44,2.54 

1.008*801 i 

23-87 

32 

43.824 

880 

2-91 

43,384 

I*02a/-I0 

2333 

33 

42,944 

902 

aio 

*2.403 

979.102 

£2-80 

34 

42,043 

925 

2.£0 

41,679 

036.61}9 

£3 £8 

35 

41,117 

951 

231 

40,642 

OOO.UtKi 

£1-77 

36 

40,166 

977 

2-43 

39,677 

854,448 

21-27 

37 

39.189 

999 

2-55 

38*6S81 

814,77 1 

£0 79 

33 

38,190 

],010 

2 ’67 

37,080 

776** IK 1 

20-32 

33 

37,171 

1.034 

2-78 

36.054 

738.401 

10-86 

*0 

36.137 

1.04* 

£ 89 

35,616 

761,747 

19- 

41 

35,093 

1,050 

2 99 

34,568 

686,132 

18-96 

42 

34,043 

1,052 

.3-09 

33,517 

631,564 

18 -66 

43 

32.991 

1,050 

3- 18 

32.460 

598,047 

la- 13 

44 

31^941 

1,644 

3’27 

31,419 

665,58] 

17 71 

4G 

30.897 

1.036 

3-3J5 

30,379 

.534,162 

17-39 

4S 

20,801 

1*025 

3-43 

29,349 

603.783 

IG'ST 

4~ 

28,836 

1,011 

3-61 

28,330 

474.431 

16-45 

43 

27,820 

996 

3-58 

27*327 

446, M>1 

16 03 

49 

28,829 

981 

3-06 

26,339 

418,777 

15-61 

fid 

25.848 

965 

3-73 

25.3fflj 

392.43H 

15-16 

Ql 

24,fi83 

948 

3’61 

24.409 

387,073 

I-i -75 

52 

23,935 

930 

3-89 

23,470 


14-32 

53 

23,006 

91 

3’Oe 

2£,S50 

319J9I 

J3.«7 

54 

22.rKH 

802 

4-04 

21,648 

£96.644 

13-43 

Ei5 

21,202 

874 

4-12 

20-763 

£74,996 

13-97 

50 

29,328 

657 

4-22 

19.816) 

254,231 

12-51 

67 

10,471 

841 

432 

19,05] 

234.332 

12-03 

63 

IS.OiJO 

826 

4-43 

18.317 

£1.5.281 

11-56 

5D 

17,804 

813 

4-57 

i7.3f)7 

I97.r8[l 

lJ-07 

60 

16.991 

80* 

4 73 

16.589 

179.657 

10-57 

61 

16,167 

790 

4-94 

15.788 

163,07 H 

JO-07 

63 

16,3B8 

709 

5- 19 

14,!gS8 

t47,£9<i 

9-57 

63 

14,58(1 

803 

5-50 

14,188 

132.302 

0-07 

64 

13,787 

810 

5-88 

13,382 

118*111 

8 S7 

QQ 

12,977 

022 

6’34 

12,500 

104.732 

8 07 

66 

12,155 

830 

6-88 

11*737 

92*166 

7-58 

67 

11,310 

851 

7-52 

10,894 

®0,4£W 

7> JJ 

oa 

10,466 

885 

8-36 

10,935 

69.53» 

6-64 

69 

9.693 

876 

6 13 

9,166 

59,501 

6-211 

70 

8,727 

883 

101] 

S.280 

60,337 

5- 77 

71 

7,844 

880 

11 -22 

7,404 

42,049 

5-36 

72 

6,964 

868 

12-46 

6*530 

34,64.7 

4-07 

73 

6,066 

843 

13-82 

5,674 

£8.116 

4-61 

74 

6,253 

80* 

I5-31 

4,851 

£2,44 E 

4-27 

76 

76 

4,449 

3*696 

753 

G90 

16-92 

18-66 

4*073 

3,351 

17.C*hl 

13.-517 
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3,006 

617 

20-52 

£.697 

lo.ifv; 

3-38 

76 

2.38t> 

538 

22 

2.120 

7.469 

3-13 

70 

1*9.';] 

458 

24-62 

1,623 

, 5,3411 

2 89 

60 

1.395 

376 

2Q-S5 

1,20H 

3,720 

£■67 

31 

1,029 

208 

£9 £J 

871 

2.518 

2-47 

82 

722 

229 

31 - 70 

607 

1.647 

£ 28 

63 

463 

169 

34-31 

400 

],040 

£■11 

64 

324 

120 

37-05 

264 

63 L 

1-96 

M 

2l>4 

81 

39 91 

16-3 

367 

1-au 

60 

123 

53 

42-90 

97 

204 

i-60 

67 

70 

32 

46-01 

04 

107 

1-53 

66 

38 

19 

*9-24 

£8 

53 

i*:io 

09 

19 

10 

52-61 

14 


1-32 

99 

0 

5 

56-09 

7 

LI 

1-23 

G1 

4 

2 

SO- 70 

3 

4 

]<00 

92 

2 

1 
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1 

1 
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63 

1 

1 
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TABLE-L. 

LIFE TABLE— CENTRAL PROVINCES, BERAR AND HYDERABAD. 
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Axf. 


at iigci x. bftwtan agiea x 

and 2 -j- J + 


Mortality per Living Lwtwoon x Livi ng a)>uvc ago x. Mean after L if (Ntimn at 


0) 

{2} 

t3) 

<4J 

a 

10O,fR>0 

22,758 

22 76 

1 

77,242 

6,308 

‘ 8-20 

2 

70,844 

3.378 

4 77 

2 

67,406 

2.320 

3' D1 

4 

05,437 

1.243 

1 00 

li 


704 

1 24 

G 

6:i,4tMJ 

540 

’87 

7 

02.801 

421 

■67 

H 

62,430 

368 

'50 

ft 

62,062 

363 

58 

JO 

6J.630 

888 

■03 

]J 

61,313 

430 

■70 

12 

66,983 

400 

81 

13 


581 

03 

14 

56,832 

038 

1-08 

IB 

&0,I66 

711 

1 20 

10 

58.485 

784 

1 34 

J7 

57.701 

853 

1-48 


56,848 

014 

181 

ID 

G5,6.34 

SMRl 

1 73 

20 

54,068 

1,007 

1 -83 

21 

53,001 

J.040 

1-03 

22 

52,631 

1.065 

2-01 

33 

5], 856 

i,ose 

2 00 

24 

50,770 

1,102 

2-17 

25 

40,600 

1,113 

2 Si 

26 

48,505 

1 ,120 

2 31 

27 

47,435 

1,123 

2 37 

2S 

40^312 

M23 

2 43 

20 

45,180 

1,120 

2 48 

$Q 

44.068 

1,118 

2 53 

21 

42,653 

1.100 

2-50 

32 

41,844 

1.100 

2 (S3 

33 

40,744, 

1.000 

2-68 

34 

38,654 

1.080 

2-72 

315 

38.574 

1 .060 

2-77 

3G 

37 505 

1.058 

2 82 

37 

37,447 

1.046 

2 '87 

3S 

35,401 

1,034 

2 ’02 

30 

34,:^67 

1,021 

2-07 

40 

33,346 

1,000 

3<^2 

41 

32.338 
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3-07 

42 

81,344 
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3’ 12 

43 

30,306 

062 

3 17 

44 

26.4il3 
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3-20 

4fi 

28.461 

02.6 

3 '23 

AH 

27.341 
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3-27 

47 

26.641 

880 

3 30 

43 

25,761 

862 

3 35 

40 

24,800 

847 
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GO 

24,052 

834 

3-47 

G1 

23.218 

821 

3-54 

J52 

22,307 

808 

301 

03 

21,50D 

706 

3 08 

54 

20,704 

782 

3-78 

ffi- 

20.012 

780 

3 84 

56 

ID.243 

756 

3-03 

57 

18,487 

744 

4 1)2 


17,743 

73S 

4 '14 


17,000 

728 

4 28 

00 

16,280 

724 

4-46 

Gi 

15.556 

722 

4-84 

02 

14,934 

722 

4 87 

G3 

14.112 

721 

5)1 

64 

13,391 

721 

5 38 

05 

12,070 

722 

5’ 70 

«U 

11.040 

724 

8 06 

67 

11,224 

127 

6-48 

03 

10,407 

720 

G'0* 

6D 

0,768 

730 

7 47 

70 

O.OtJS 

728 

8-05 

71 

8.310 

724 

S7i 

72 

7,586 

717 

0-45 

73 

6,800 

707 

10-20 

74 

(!. 162 

095 

11 28 

7S 

6.467 

670 

12 43 

76 

4.788 

6C0 

13-78 

77 

4,128 

636 

15’4L 

7B 

3.4B2 

607 

17-38 

70 

2.885 

670 

10-77 

80 

2.315 

523 

23 ’50 

81 

1.702 

463 

25-83 

82 

1.320 

388 

20 08 

83 

043 

306 

32 32 

34 

638 

227 

85 56 

86 

4L1 

160 

38' 00 

S6 

252 

108 

12 04 

07 

116 

68 

40-30 

86 

80 

30 

4S'53 

GO 

41 

21 

51-77 

00 

20 

11 

55 01 

01 

0 

5 

50-26 

02 

4 

2 

61 50 

03 

2 

1 

64 '74 

04 

J 

1 
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13) 

m 

in 

86,702 

2,830,566 

2S'2J 

73,722 

2,733.8(14 

37 '39 

60.010 

2.680.082 

37 '55 

Ga,512 

3.601 ,063 

38-41 

64,770 

2,524.891 

33-58 

63.772 

2.450,1)21 

:t8 32 

fl3,I2S 

2.306.149 

37 70 

02.641 

3.333,024 

37- J2 

63.246 

2,270,363 

.18 -37 

61.888 

2.208.137 

35 58 

61,300 

2,148.257 

34 79 

61.008 

2,084.761 

34 ’IK# 

lj0.6.^S 

2.023,853 

33 24 

60.1 (8 

1,063.015 

32 -,70 

59.314 

1.002.902 

31 -80 

38,040 

1.843.388 

31 - 14 

fi8,6i>3 

i.784.548 

:io 51 

57^76 

1,7-28,455 . 

29 02 

56.391 

1.669.1U0 

20-36 

.35,451 

1,612.789 

28 83 

54,464 

1,557,338 

28 33 

53.441 

1,502,874 

27-8;5 

53.389 

1,449,433 

27-30 

61.313 

1,307.044 

38- 04 

50.210 

1*345,731 

26 51 

49, 1 1 1 

1.295.512 

28 118 

47.005 

1,246.401 

26’67 

46,874 

1,108,403 

25 28 

43.760 

1*151.632 

24 80 

44.620 

1,103,782 

24 47 

43.5! 1 

1.081.153 

24-08 

42,300 

1.017,012 

23 80 

41.204 

075,243 

23 31 

40. L99 

033.040 

22-92 

39.114 

803,750 

22-54 

38.039 

854,836 

22’ 18 

36.078 

818.507 

2J 77 

15.024 

770.ft2 1 

2 1 ■ 30 

34,884 

743,807 

21’01 

33.857 

708.MI3 

20-62 

.32.842 

674,0.76 

20 -24 

31.841 

012.114 

19-86 

80,634 

810,2 73 

10-47 

29,884 

570,410 

10-08 

38.932 

540.535 

18 80 

28,001 

520,603 

18-20 

27.001 

402,802 

17-89 

36,301 

485.511 

17-47 

36.330 

430.316 

17-03 

24,476 

413.080 

16-63 

23.615 

360.5r>4 

16- 10 

22.807 

365.860 

1.5’76 

21.003 

343,t)63 

15^32 

21.193 

321,060 

14-87 

20.403 

290,877 

14 '43 

10^627 

279,474 

13-07 

18.865 

259,847 

t3'60 

18^115 

340*082 

13 04 

17,376 

222,887 

12-58 

16.644 

205.401 

12 i>6 

15.918 

1 88.847 

11 60 

15, 105 

1 72,920 

11-12 

14,473 

157.734 

10'63 

13,751 

143,281 

iO- L5 

13.031 

120.610 

0-67 

12.34)9 

116,479 

0- ID 

1 L,'786 

104. 170 

a 72 

lOiSGO 

02.584 

8-2.5 

10,1 33 

81,724 

7 70 

9,403 

71.501 

7-53 

8,874 

62,188 

8-88 

7.948 

53.514 

6 44 

7.327 

45.566 

6-01 

6,518 

38,330 

5-58 

5.814 

31.923 

5 16 

5,128 

26,009 

4-76 

4.458 

3,810 

20.88 E 
16,423 
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3.600 

0.428 
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3.954 

6.828 

2-05 

1.BG6 

4.77 

2 88 

1.136 

3.2 J1 

2 42 

701 

2.075 

a -20 

524 

1,284 

2-01 
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76il 

1-85 
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428 

J -70 

iia 
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1-57 

60 
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1-45 

31 

58 

1-37 

14 
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1-26 

7 

JJ 

1-22 

3 
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UFE TABLE-^MADRAS. 

31 ales. 
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Age. 

Living al njEi' 

Dying bcawot^n iir}tt>d x 

Mortality pi’r Ci-Nl. 

Living betwocti 

Living x. 

Woir (ilki'-tiiTie |4 

ud « + L 


•nd X -i- 1. 


*ga iif- 

(IJ 

CJ£) 

(3) 


tfll 


{^y 

0 

ino.rww 

23,S5(^ 

23-55 

88,225 

2370*764 

20-71 

1 

76,450 

«,«39 

S-95 

73,1131 

2,782 ,,73(» 
2*7tl9/.(J0 

36 46 

2 

69,01 1 

3,73W 

5 37 

67*742 

30 92 

3 

65,073 

2,301 

3-58 

64,692 

2*84l.76ii 

40 18 

4 

63.512 

1,528 

2-41 

82,748 

2.577,074 

*6-60 

& 

6L!1S4 

l,Olii 

1 04 

81,475 

S3M,32li 

40 56 

0 

60,965 

711 

1 IT 

OOpCfiS 

2.452,H.-,i 

40 23 

7 

60,251 
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9-flj 

69,»8o 

2,3!8!,2 iO 

3'J'Tl 

& 

sji.oon 

441> 

0-7.7 

59,44fi 

2,332,283 

39 09 

a 

69,3*3 

359 

6 01 

09,043 

2,272,837 

38 :i8 

10 

68.^04 

388 

0 CO 

58.97(1 

2.2I3.75H 

37 n 1 

jj 

66,47n 

396 

9-08 

58,273 

2.16.'!, 124 

30-SG 

12 

BB.OSir 

410 

0 72 

D7,871 

2,998,8 4(p 

36 ' 16 

13 

67,662 

440 

0-78 

57 438 

2*830,075 

36-36 

U 

67,2 1 3 

48.'^ 

O' 85 

56.!i7» 

1,981,537 

34-63 

IB 

66 7*8 

518 

9-91 

60,469 

1,924,567 

33’£>3 

L6 

56,2 id 

.'540 

9-96 

65,936 

l*8ri0,((O3 

33 23 

17 

65,00! 

5S0 

1 01 

05.371 

1,812.162 

32-56 

IS 

SO.UBt 

003 

1- 10 

64,77'J 

l*7.".8,70l 

31 510 

19 

54,478 

021 

1 14 

54,160 

1,702,41 

31 -24 

3(1 

63,6;7: 

03-1 

J IS 

53,.74i( 

1,647,811 

.tO-i-Ml 

21 

63.223 

646 

] -2 1 

62,ytH» 

1 , 594 ,^ 41^1 

2S»-il6 

S3 

62.577 

657 

1 '2.7 

62,240 

1,541,4141 

20 .32 

23 

6t.93l> 

tH9! 

1-28 

61,587 

1*489. 1. ~>4i 

28-G8 

34 

61.254 

8T9 

1-32 

06,91-7 

1,437*01554 

26-66 

2B 

W‘73 

091 

J-37 

50,228 

1.306,(^'l 

27 '42 

2B 

49,SBI 

7(K1 

1-42 

40,.52O 

1*336,428 

26-79 


4El,n2 

729 

1 '40 

48.008 

l,286,!<iMi 

2B-17 

3S 

48,443 

753 

1 56 

48.f*(ifi 

1*230,(102 

25 68 

29 

ii.omi 

702 

1 64 

47,2iH‘ 

t, 10(^(1120 

24 9S 

30 

4e.9nR 

813 

1 7.3 

46„'i02 

1,142.727 

24 36 

31 

46,007 

847 

I -84 

45,(171 

1 * 090 . 22:1 

23-78 

33 

4.6,348 

881 

l-Ol 

44.808 

1,050,5.74 

23 22 

33 

44.367 

910 

2-0,5 

43,9 E2 

|,00,\7 tC 

22 '67 

34 

43,457 

930 

2-10 

42,988 

981. 834 

22-13 

3B 

42.610 

958 

2-20 

42,0.37 

918,016 

21 61 

30 

41,551 

DRU 

2 -38 

41,^78 

876.KIJ 

21 In 

37 

40,3412 

LOOtt 

2 48 

40,059 

835,7-75 

211 eu 

3S 

39, .756 

1*021 

2 -.50 

38,014 

796.8(N3 

20-12 

:i0 

3S,.635 

l*(>4{i 

2 ' "n 

38,012 

756.0.72 

18 (U 

40 

37,492 

1,052 

2-81 

M,9(ifi 

710,8 10 

m-i; 

4t 

30^4441 

l,0(i3 

2-92 

30,900 

681*874 

10 71 

41 

36,3T7 

1 007 

3 02 

34,843 

645,7(1:1 

18-25 

43 

34,310 

i;07l 

3- 12 

33,775 

819,022 

17 Bl 

44 

33,230 

1,972 

3-23 

32,703 

577,147 

17 38 

43 

32,167 

L072 

3-33 

31,031 

544*444 

10-93 

4Q 

31,895 

l,0Tti 

3-44 

30^561 ► 

512,01.3 

I(i,4[i 

47 

30.>>35 

l,f>e7 

3-53 

2U,4:»1 

402.253 

iu-i8t 

48 

28,9.79 

27.8(H5 

LO03 

3-97 

29,427 

4.52, Tti2 

16 (J4 

49 

1,07- 

3-79 

2 7,386 

424.rf:t- 

1.1 21 

BO 

26,8.79 

1.948 

3-90 

26,314 

aiJOvOrio 

ir-:fl 


20,790 

1,037 

4-02 

2,5,272 

37il,(kVr 

14 .37 


24,7."3 

1,024 

4-M 

24 I 24 T 

345,383 

l3-9o 

03 

23,72!l 

1.007 

4-24 

23 22r» 

321.112 

13 ,13 


22.722 

991 

1-3D 

221*27 

207*1(17 

13 -n 

oo 

21,731 

977 

4-59 

21,242 

27B.OOO 

12 *fit< 

fiO 

20,754 

907 

4-99 

20,271 

254,448 

12 2C 


19.787 

955 

4-83 

I9,3f(9 

234,177 

U 04 


10,833 

944 

6 Ol 

18,30" 

S » 4*0(38 

H -41 

09 

1T,08S 

932 

5-21 

17,422 

190.-508 

10 9Et 

m 

16,966 

02! 

G-43 

10.490 

179, (k0(! 

10-56 

01 

16,03.7 

iHHi 

6-07 

15,68^4 

ie2,fi:«i 

ro 14 

62 

16.130 

896 

S-SI2 

14,070 

147.010 

9-72 

63 

U,23o 

88.5 

0-2* 

13,708 

132,332 

6 -.■*!( 

64 

13,34.': 

872 

6-53 

12.909 

110*614 

0-00 

60 

12,473 

057 

0 87 

12 . 044 

ICG.OrLI 

8-47 

00 

1 l.OlU 

i43 

7-20 

11.197 

93.,501 

0.(8] 

67 

10.773 

829 

7-7l> 

16,358 

Sa.306 

7-61 

OS 

U,944 

013 

0 17 

9.638 

72*03n 

7-24 

69 

0,132 

757 

S-7.3 

0,734 

C2,B(N> 

6-04 

70 

8.335 

781 

9-37 

7,944 

e3,70lS 

6-46 

71 

7,654 

763 

19-10 

7,173 

45,022 

6-07 

72 

8,791 

741 

10 91 

0,420 

30,840 

6-6fi 

73 

8,0Bll 

719 

n -80 

5.efH 

32.220 

6 -,33 

74 

fi,33J 

688 

12-91 

4,987 

26,630 

4-90 

7fi 

4,043 

040 

13-96 

4,310 

21,8,'i! 

4-63 

76 

77 

3.995 

3,384 

01 1 

502 

16-39 

16 62 

3 809 

3,103 

17.2,32 

13,543 

realpatidar.com 

^ 4 00 

78 

2,822 

513 

18-17 

2,666 

J 0.440 

3-7(1' 

70 

2,300 

451» 

19-90 

2.679 

7.071 

3 41 

60 

1,060 

405 

21-08 

1,840 

B.7nri 

3- tn 

81 

1,445 

340 

24- 10 

1*271 

4.147 

2-07 

82 


292 

26-58 

951 

2.070 

2-62 

S3 

S(V) 

236 

29 32 

687 

1,626 

2*3it 

S4 

fiftfl 

]K| 

32 ■ 3d 

477 

1.^30 

2 - 18 

66 

7tK-t 

l:i7 

3:5 ,53 

307 

70! 

1 '98 

SO 

24H 

07 

3!l'il2 

24 04 

44.7 

] -79 

67 

153 

65 

42 78 

118 

247 

1 -63 

66 

86 

40 

46-75 

06 

127 

1 -48 

89 

48 

2 3 

69-ei» 

37 

61 

! - 3.1 

m 

23 

13 

5.5-40 

10 

26 

1-13 

91 

10 

■ h 

60 22 

7 

10 

1-00 

92 

4 

3 

65 22 

3 

3 

-7J 

«3 

1 

1 

76 49 
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TABLE-N. 

LIFE TABLE— MADRAS. 

Females, 




(I) 

0 

1 

3 

a 

4 

6 

fl 

7 

8 
8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

16 

16 

17 

18 
10 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 
SO 

31 

32 

33 
84 

30 

36 

37 

38 
SO 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 
46 

46 

47 

48 
40 
60 
61 
62 
63 
54 
66 
66 

67 

68 
60 
60 
61 
62 

63 

64 
66 
66 

67 

68 
67 

70 

71 
Ti 

73 

74 
76 

76 

77 

78 
7ft 
(21 
N1 
82 

*85 

84 

86 

86 

87 

88 
80 
ftO 
rfl 
02 

03 

04 
26 


..ar.GQm^ 


lity |jer cent. 

Living between ngca x 

Living Above ago x. 

Mean after Hfe-tinw'at 


and X 4- 1. 


agex. * 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

21-46 

89.272 

3.003.486 

30-04 

7-80 

76,446 

2,014,214 

37-10 

4-40 

70,753 

2,838,760 

39-24 

2 74 

68.214 

2.768.016 

40-02 

1-70 

00,696 

2,69{(,802 

40-14 

1-12 

65,763 

2.633,107 

39-82 

•70 

06. 124 

2.567.304 

39 27 

•60 

04,674 

2,502,230 

38 57 

♦60 

04,321 

2,437.556 

.37-80 

•60 

64,000 

2,373.235 

36-99 

•60 

63.081 

2. .300,2 35 

36 17 

•64 

63.346 

2,245,554 

35-35 

•60 

62,984 

2,182.2<»8 

34 -.74 

•71 

02.671 

2,119,224 

3;i 76 

82 

02.094 

2,050,653 

.32-00 

•04 

01,649 

1.994..**5ft 

32-25 

106 

00.930 

1,033,010 

31-55 

118 

60,264 

1,872.074 

30-89 

1-20 

60,611 

1,811.820 

30-2.3 

1-38 

68,714 

1,752,300 

29 64 

1-40 

57,867 

1,693.595 

29 (>5 

1-67 

56,981 

1,635.728 

28-48 

1-64 

56,064 

1,678,747 

27-87 

1-71 

55.124 

1,522,683 

27-39 

1-78 

54,101 

1,467.559 

26 85 

1-85 

63,170 

1.413.398 

26-33 

1-91 

62,182 

1,360,219 

25-82 

108 

61,168 

1,308,037 

25-31 

2-04 

50,140 

1,256,869 

24 81 

211 

40,100 

1,206.729 

24 32 

2 17 

48.051 

1,157,020 

23-83 

2-24 

46,093 

1.109..578 

23-35 

2-30 

45,927 

1,062,585 

22-87 

2-37 

44,854 

1,0 16,6 >8 

22-40 

2-44 

43,776 

971,804 

21-93 

2-61 

42,602 

928.028 

21-47 

2-50 

41,603 

885.336 

21-01 

2-67 

40,508 

843,733 

20 56 

2-76 

39,400 

803,225 

20-10 

2-86 

38,305 

763,816 

19 66 

2-04 

37,108 

725.511 

19 22 

3 04 

:i6,O90 

688.313 

18-78 

3- 12 

34,080 

6.52,223 

18 36 

3-20 

33,876 

617.243 

17-93 

3-20 

32.777 

583,368 

17-51 

338 

31,685 

550..591 

17-08 

3-47 

30,601 

518,906 

16-06 

3-67 

20,525 

488,306 

16-24 

3-67 

28.457 

458,780 

16-83 

3-77 

27.399 

430, .32 3 

15-41 

3-88 

20,351 

402,924 

14-90 

400 

25,313 

376.573 

14 58 

411 

24,288 

351.*200 

14-17 

4-22 

23,277 

326,972 

13-76 

4-34 

22,282 

303,695 

13-33 

4-47 

21,302 

281,413 

12-92 

4 61 

20,336 

260,111 

12-50 

4-76 

19,384 

239.776 

12 06 

4-92 

18.445 

220.392 

11-65 

611 

17.521 

201,947 

11 23 

6-30 

16,610 

184,420 

10-81 

6-63 

15,710 

167,816 

10-30 

5-77 

14,824 

1.52,106 

9-97 

604 

13.948 

137,282 

9-54 

6-34 

13,086 

123,3.14 

U- 13 

6-68 

12,234 

110,248 

8 71 

706 

11,396 

98,014 

8 30 

7-46 

10,500 

86,618 

7-80 

7-91 

9,767 

76.((40 

7-49 

8-42 

8.960 

60,202 

7-09 

soft 

8.181 

57.332 

6-69 

0-63 

7.421 

49,151 

6-30 

10 

6,680 

41,730 

5-02 

11-20 

.5.961 

35,050 

5-55 

12 16 

5,267 

29,089 

5-10 

13 24 

4.600 

23,822 

4 84 

14 46 

3,065 

19,222 

4-50 

16 81 

17-32 

1006 

.*1,367 

2.812 

2.302 

15,257 

11.800 

9,078 

realp^Siar.com 

3-57 

21 i>2 

1,844 

6,776 

3 20 

23 17 

1,4.38 

4,932 

3-03 

26-44 

1.091 

3,404 

2-80 

27 68 

803 

2,403 

2 58 

29-07 

573 

1,606 

2-38 

32-84 

:190 

1.033 

2 10 

3f.-65 

260 

038 

2 Ol 

38 24 

165 

378 

1-85 

41 27 

KKJ 

213 

1-57 

46-06 

58 

113 

1-5.3 

48 78 

30 

56 

i-34 

66-00 

16 

25 

1-25 

60-53 

6 

10 

1-11 

60-61 

3 

4 

1-00 

64 67 

1 

1 

•60 

68 90 

•• 




Living «t ago x. 


Dying botwcon «g«M x 
nod X -f 1. 


(2) 

(3) 

100,000 

21,456 

78,544 

6.106 

72,346 

3,186 

69,160 

1,803 

67,267 

1,143 

06.124 

743 

65,381 

514 

64.867 

385 

64,482 

323 

64,150 

317 

63.842 

323 

63.519 

345 

63,174 

381 

02,703 

444 

62,54ft 

610 

61.830 

670 

61,260 

649 

60.611 

714 

69,897 

772 

60,125 

822 

58,303 

871 

57,432 

903 

56.520 

920 

55,600 

9.12 

54.648 

974 

53.674 

990 

.52,684 

1,005 

51,670 

1,022 

,50.657 

1,034 

49.623 

1,045 

48,578 

1,054 

47,524 

1.062 

46.4(i2 

1,070 

45.392 

1.076 

44,316 

1.081 

43.235 

1,086 

42.149 

1.092 

41,0.57 

1,097 

39,960 

1,102 

38,858 

1.106 

37,752 

1,108 

36,644 

1.109 

36,535 

1,109 

34,426 

1,102 

.^^.*124 

1,096 

32,220 

1,088 

31,141 

1,<180 

30.061 

1,072 

28,989 

1.063 

27.926 

1,054 

26,872 

i.(»43 

25,820 

1,032 

24.707 

1,018 

1.3,779 

1,003 

22.776 

988 

21.788 

973 

20,815 

M69 

i 0,856 

J46 

18.01 1 

931 

(7,980 

918 

17,062 

00.*, 

16,157 

803 

1.5.264 

881 

1-1,383 

869 

13,614 

857 

.2,657 

845 

11,812 

833 

10.079 

810 

10,100 

804 

0.3.54 

788 

8.rj66 

770 

7.7i»6 

751 

7.045 

730 

6,315 

707 

5,608 

082 

4,026 

652 

4.274 

618 

3.656 

578 

.3.078 

533 

-2.545 

485 

2.060 

x433 

1.627 

377 

I.200 

.318 

932 

258 

074 

202 

472 

lAA 

317 

113 

204 

78 

126 

52 

74 

34 

41 

20 

20 

11 

ft 

6 

4 

2 

2 

* 
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TABLE-O. 

LIFE TABLE— PUNJAB. 


Mules. 


realpatidar.com 


Age. 

living .r. 

Dying bet^‘ moi l tgiq 4 ; 
uid X -1- 1. 

MortjUil> p'^ruont. 

Living ln-lwf«r-n x 

mnd X 1 1. 

Livitij; Maftn alter Ilf n-tloMi 1 

11) 

(2) 

<31 


151 

£U1 

£71 

* 

lOO.tXK) 

23,875 

23 08 

86,900 

2,804*650 

SB'iM 

1 

76,825 

6,950 

014 

72,233 

2*718.641 

3,7 76 

a 

69.975 

3,964 

6 74 

66,960 

2,848.44 >8 

38-31 

3 

«6.ni 

2,626 

4 02 

63,710 

2,.'i7st,4 IS 

39-02 

4 

62,491 

1,784 

2‘86 

61,547 

2*51,5*729 

40-26 

5 

68,7t»7 

1.3 5G 

2 67 

60,048 

2,154. 182 

10-43 

e 

59,462 

9J3 

J^54 

58,995 

2„'Kl4.t;l6 

40-27 

7 

60,639 

697 

1’ 19 

58,161 

2,335,1 n 

39-89 

a 

57,042 

583 

07 

57*580 

2,2 j6,Li50 

39-30 

% 

67^270 

482 

'84 

’57,038 

2.219, 3IHI 

,'91 -7 3 

10 

60,787 

437 

■77 

5U.576 

2.162*3-2 

38-67 

IL 

58,809 

418 

74 

56.151 

2 . 10 . 7 , 7-3 

37*36 

12 

55,942 

422 

■75 

58,731 

2,040*822 

30-04 

13 

66,620 

441 

■79 

65,296 

1,993.89 1 

3.5-91 

J4 

65*079 

467 

■83 

54,846 

1,I}38,.592 

3,7-36 


84,012 

498 

■9J 

54,363 

1 ,883.7 16 

,31-49 

le 

64,114 

530 

■U8 

53.849 

l.H20,3SJ 

J!3 Hi 

17 

i53,r.a4 

563 

1 05 

53*302 

3.77.5.;V3I 

33 14 

JS 

63,02 1 

594 

J ^ 12 

52.724 

1,722.232 

32 IS 

19 

62*427 

622 

1 19 

02. 116 

l,069*:>o3 

31 ,-14 

20 

61,0(15 

647 

1'25 

5t.4S2 

1,617,392 

3J 22 

21 

51,168 

6U9 

1-31 

56,823 


30- 61 

22 

68,409 

689 

1 -36 

50.145 

1,31.5,1187 

3(1-61 

23 

49,000 

707 

1-42 

49,416 

J. -to 1.11 12 

29-42 

24 

49,093 

723 

1-47 

48.732 

1,41-1,400 

28-83 

25 

48,370 

738 

1^53 

48,001 

1., 363.704 

2H*20 

20 

47,632 

751 

I -58 

47.257 

l,3lM,7li3 

27 -CD 

27 

40,081 

762 

1 ■63 

40,500 

l,2Ti..50U 

37*13 

28 

46,119 

773 

1 -68 

45,733 

1*225,000 

26-.7fl 

29 

45,340 

783 

J -73 

44,IVk4 

J. 1-0.273 

26-91 

30 

44,563 

703 

1-78 

44,187 

1*1.34.310 

25-45 

31 

43,770 

mz 

1 83 

43.389 

1,099,152 

24-01 

32 

42,960 

811 

J - 80 

42,562 

l.WS.'Slf 

24 ' :i6 

33 

42,157 

820 

1 -95 

■11,747 

1,004.221 

2.1 82 

34 

41,337 

820 

2 Oi 

49.023 

062.474 

23-28 

30 

40,508 

838 

2 -07 

49,099 

921.5 .11 

22 7a 

38 

39,670 

846 

313 

30,347 

881.402 

22 22 

37 

30*824 

854 

3 20 

:iS,367 

842.2(5 

21-69 

38 

37,970 

862 

2-27 

37.536 

;80:L8I8 

21’ 17 

39 

37,100 

870 

S'34 

36.073 

7|[!5.®7SI 

2B-05 

40 

30.238 

878 

2 42 

35,799 

720,906 

20-13 

41 

35,300 

885 

2-59 

34,018 

6lK[,H07 

10 62 

-tt 

34,475 

891 

2 5B 

,34.020 

658,880 

10- 1 1 

43 

33,584 

805 

2^67 

33. 1 37 

624.860 

18'0J 

44 

32,609 

897 

2 '74 

32,241 

501,72 3 

18 10 

45 

31.79® 

SOUR 

2 82 

31,343 

.550,482 

17-64) 

40 

30.894 

SUO 

2 01 

30.44.5 

528*5 39 

17 111 

47 

29,995 

061 

3^00 

2S5.rp44 

107,1601 

16 59 

40 

29*094 

903 

:i [ 1 

28,643 

4(j8. (.10 

lip 69 

49 

28*191 

005 

3 21 

27,7:jo 

433,507 

15 59 

m 

27,286 

9(57 

3 32 

26,833 

4 1 1 . 71 X 

15-39 

51 

26.370 

610 

3 4fl 

3'.,034 

38l,9;(.-p 

1 I 50 

52 

25.469 

913 

3 58 

25,013 

359,011 

14 lit 

£3 

24.6,56 

9J8 

3-73 

24,908 

333,993 

13 60 

54 

23,640 

019 

3-86 

23,lft0 

3U9,0<H| 

13-Jl 

55 

22,721 

022 

4-06 

22.280 

286*720 

12-62 

68 

21.799 

038 

4 23 

2L3;i6 

-201.460 

12 13 

61 

20,873 

O.W 

4-45 

20.4(iB 

24,3, 12 1 

1 J ’ 6.5 

60 

19,]N3 

935 

4 

10,478 

322,719 

11-17 

69 

tIMKH 

042 

4-06 

la.537 

2(13.240 

111- 09 

60 

18,066 

947 

S-24 

17*50,3 

181.76:! 

10-22 

81 

17 1 19 

951 

5 -SB 

16,644 

167, MO 

9-76 

82 

]0,160 

053 

5-89 

1 ■5.891 

l.''ri>.4u6 

O' 31 

63 

15,2 15 

055 

6-28 

14,738 

J 3 1.77.- 

8 - .86 

84 

14,260 

956 

6 70 

13.782 

12l>,9.37 

8-42 

86 

13.304 

954 

717 

12,«27 

JIM6.25.1 

7-99 

66 

12,350 

It50 

7-69 

1!,875 

O.T,428 

"-,57 

67 

1 1,400 

042 

S-2B 

10,929 

81,553 

7-16 

80 

10,460 

029 

8 88 

9,094 

70.621 

6’ 75 

89 

9,529 

912 

0-57 

0*073 

oo.6:io 

6-30 

76 

8.617 

601 

10 34 

8.172 

■51, ■*557 

.7-98 

71 

7,726 

RC4 

11-18 

7.204 

I3.:t8:p 

.5-62 

72 

6.882 

6:12 

12-13 

6,448 

316.091 

S-26 

73 

6,030 

764 

13’ 17 

.5.633 

1^6.645 

4-l>2 

74 

5,236 

761 

14-34 

1.S60 

21,012 

•% '.'p9 

76 

4,486 

701 

15-63 

4,135 

Jfl*li2 

4 - 37 

78 

77 

3,7S4 

3,139 

645 

585 

J7O0 

IS 62 

3.461 

2,847 

l3,Ut7 

1 
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3 ' 68 

78 

2,554 

520 

20^35 

2.294 

9.7lMt 

.1-41 

79 

2,034 

452 

22 24 

1.883 

6.415 

3 - 15 

09 

1,582 

384 

24 30 

1.390 

4.607 

2’9l 

01 

1,198 

318 

26 ’53 

1,039 

3,217 

2-69 

B2 

OHO 

258 

38-93 

763 

2,178 

2 .43 

83 

625 

197 

31 48 

527 

1.425 

2 . 28 

84 

428 

146 

:t4-2r 

455 

S!I8 


SB 

282 

JOS 

:t7 - ]0 

J29 

543 

1-03 

08 

177 

71 

49’ 16 

M2 

314 

J , 77 

87 

88 

100 

60 

46 

28 

43 38 

46 77 

83 

46 

172 

B9 

1’62 

J -48 

89 

32 

16 

50 33 

24 

43 

J - 34 

98 

91 

18 

7 

0 

4 

54 05 

C7 94 

12 

5 

19 

7 

1-19 
i -66 

82 

3 

2 

02 00 

2 

3 

m 

93 

1 

1 
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TABLE-P- 

LIFE TABLE— PUNJAB. 


Females. 
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Living al ago X. 

JD^ing bttwcnii ogcfl 
and X Hh 1> 

Uortality 

Living 6ebw(>nii ag» x 

and f 4- 1. 

(IJ 

{21 

£3> 


(51 


100.000 

23,653 

23-6.7 

80,146 

J 

76.347 

.6.501 

8-51 

72,706 

3 

69.848 

3,703 

C-30 

67,871 

3 

68,143 

2.464 

3-72 

64,836 

4 

83.070 

1,713 

2-69 

62,777 

b 

81. 008 

1,284 

2-02 

01,311 

0 

00.712 

673 

1-60 

00,226 


60,730 

798 

1-34 

D9.340 


58.041 

662 

117 

58,595 

» 

58.249 

631 

1-06 

57,033 

10 

87,018 

600 

1-04 

57,318 

U 

r>7,ni8 

802 

1-04 

66,722 

13 

C8>43« 

604 

1-07 

50.124 

li 

Ea.S22 

625 

1 13 

66,510 

11 

B5J97 

660 

1-20 

64,807 

10 

84,837 

708 

1-29 

54,180 

16 

83,834 

T4S 

t-3B 

53,450 

n 

53.068 

788 

1>48 

62,802 

18 

52.298 

R24 

1-66 

61,836 

lu 

81,474 

857 

1-06 

51,045 

30 

BCV017 

888 

1-75 

50,173 

11 

40.729 

912 

t-83 

40,273 

32 

48,817 

032 

1 91 

48,351 

2^ 

47,885 

050 

1 -08 

47,410 

24 

48,035 

968 

2 06 

48,452 

U 

45.&70 

978 

2-13 

46,481 

» 

44.H92 

986 

2-19 

44,409 

27 


003 

2-26 

43,610 

28 

43,013 

997 

2-32 

42,014 

20 

42,016 

699 

2-38 

41.517 

90 

*1,017 

999 

2-44 

40,517 

81 

40,0 38 

097 

2 40 

39, .720 

32 

39,021 

093 

2 64 

38,524 

33 

36.028 

987 

2-60 

37.536 

34 

37.041 

080 

2-65 

38,561 

35 

36,061 

072 

2 70 

30,575 

30 

35,089 

662 

2-74 

34,508 

S7 

34,127 

952 

3-79 

33,051 

38 

33.n> 

040 

2 88 

32.706 

30 

32,23fi 

927 

2-97 

31,771 

40 

81 ,:fU8 

012 

2-91 

39,802 

41 

30,396 

804 

2-94 

29.940 

4^ 

2n..’'rf*2 

S75 

2-96 

29,065 

43 

28,027 

8^6 

2-911 

28,199 

44 

27.772 

933 

3-OU 

27,308 

«s 

2H,03f 

811 

3-01 

28^533 

40 

26,128 

796 

3-1)5 

25,730 

47 

£5,3:i2 

786 

3-10 

24,039 

48 

24.,140 

777 

3-17 

24,108 

40 

23.700 

770 

a 34 

23,384 

50 

22,tf99 

763 

3-32 

22,017 

0] 

22,235 

707 

3- 46 

21.868 

02 

21,479 

752 

a 50 

2t,103 

53 

20,727 

747 

3 Oil 

29,353 

04 

19,980 

743 

3-71 

10,699 

1)5 

19.288 

730 

3-84 

18,869 

60 

18,4911 

738 

3’ 98 

18,131 

67 

17,703 

733 

4 13 

17,306 

CO 

17,6.70 

731 

4-20 

10.865 

50 

16,209 

720 

4 47 

10,934 

BO 

18/t70 

727 

4 87 

16,207 

61 

14,843 

726 

4 89 

14,400 

fl2 

14,117 

724 

6-n 

13,765 

63 

13,308 

722 

G-3ft 

13,932 

84 

12,071 

720 

G-68 

12,311 

66 

H,PS1 

717 

o-oo 

1 1,592 

80 

11,284 

713 

6-36 

10,870 

87 

10.A21 

790 

0-74 

10,103 

88 

9,812 

704 

7-17 

9,466 

M 

0,108 

690 

7-67 

8.758 

70 

8,401^ 

693 

8-24 

8,053 

71 

7,716 

689 

8 88 

7.373 

72 

7,031 

678 

0 01 

o.oo:, 

73 

e.Sfiift 

085 

10 40 

6,023 

74 

5.600 

548 

rl-3a 

0,368 

78 

8.042 

824 

12- ,88 

4,7 3f> 

70 

4.418 

69.7 

13 40 

4.129 

77 

3,823 

563 

14 72 

3.542 

78 

3»36fl 

627 

16 18 

2.996 

70 

2,733 

485 

17 74 

2.491 

SO 

2,249 

438 

10-49 

3.929 

81 

L.8I0 

390 

21 -62 

1.816 

82 

1.420 

359 

23- a: 

1.259 

S3 

1,081 

287 

20 63 

938 

84 

704 

2:14 

2ft -49 

677 

83 

f16l> 

183 

32-76 

408 

SB 

H77 

187 

:f6-:l2 

3tW 

87 

240 

m 

4EI-20 

192 

■ S8 

IJ4 

63 

44-07 

1 13 

SO 

St 

39 

47 05 

02 

90 

42 

22 

fpl -82 

31 

81 

20 

11 

65 70 

H 

02 

ft 

0 

59-57 

7 

93 

4 

8 

63-45 

3 

04 


1 

67-33 

“ 


LiTiag X. Ueui Ler 1 At 

agux. 


(0) 

(71 

8,657.223 

26-57 

2,671,977 

33 09 

2,498,270 

35-77 

8,430,408 

36-74 

2,865,072 

37-15 

2.302,706 

37-16 

2,241,404 

30-02 

2,18 1.258 

36-51 

2,121,918 

36-69 

2,058,323 

30-42 

2,990.396 

34 89 

1,948.072 

34-17 

1,891,350 

33-52 

1,685.226 

32-88 

1,770,710 

32-24 

1,724,849 

31-03 

1,670,664 

31 03 

1,017,201 

30-40 

1,064,012 

29 92 

1,512,526 

20 39 

1 481.580 

28-88 

1,411.407 

28-30 

1,363,134 

27 - 90 

1,313.783 

27-44 

1.258.373 

26-08 

1.219,021 

20-04 

1,174,440 

26' 19 

1,120,941 

25-08 

1,086,431 

25-26 

1,043,917 

24-80 

|,0i>2^4i.m 

24-44 

901,883 

24-64 

922,363 

23-64 

883.539 

23-24 

840.304 

22-65 

e«Jft,753 

22-40 

774,178 

22-96 

739,570 

51.07 

705,919 

21 20 

07.1,214 

20-00 

54], 443 

29-40 

619.091 

29 Oi^* 

589,842 

J9 69 

801*677 

19 37 

523.378 

18 85 

496w922 

18-41 

459*489 

17-97 

443^759 

17-53 

41M^0 

17 00 

304,062 

16 06 

371,278 

16-14 

348,061 

15 60 

320,803 

1.5-2L 

300,7110 

14-70 

285*347 

14 28 

365,738 

13-8: 

246*800 

J3-3H 

228,7'18 

12 -St 

3 II, .742 

13-41 

104.077 

11-94 

178.743 

il’4i 

163,536 

11-02 

Kft.OJjO 

19-56 

135,301 

19 10 

122.269 

9 65 

190,958 

0-30 

98*366 

8 76 

87,488 

8-82 

77*322 

7 88 

07,882 

7-45 

09*194 

7 93 

51*941 

6-04 

43.666 

0-21 

36,076 

5-82 

39.052 

0-44 

25,386 

0-97 

20.856 


16.786 

realp^idc 

13,104 

^ 4 05 

10*108 

3 73 

7*707 

3-41 

5,670 

3-14 

4.063 

2-86 

2.018 

2-00 

1.875 

2 36 

*,198 

2-14 

78IJ 

1-94 

421 

1-75 

229 

1-50 

IIt 

1-44 

03 

1 81 

24 

1-20 

111 

1-n 

3 

75 


■i » 
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TABLE-Q. 

LIFE TABLE— RAJPUTANA. 

Males, 



Agr, 

living at 

Hying between x 

and X. 1, 

Edortality [wroont. 

Living bctw««n agn* x 
und X 4- !■ 

Living above age x. 

McftB Altai: At 

age 

{!> 

(2} 

f3) 

03 

0) 

m 

(71 

i> 

100.000 

27,383 

27 ■ :iu 

63.860 

2,360,42ft 

25-60 

I 

72.615 

8*804 

8 40 

flS*854 

2*276*560 

31 35 


66.721 

3.ur?6 

6-02 

63,615 

2,207.705 

33 -.50 


61.765 

2*676 

4 '33 

60,3IM1 

2, 144, mm 

34' 71 


6»*6S0 

1*807 

3 21 

Ba*i>y3 

2,083,740 

33-26 

n 

.77,102 

3.416 

2' 47 

5y*4.'jO 

2*i>2a*«47 

3.7-42 


66*777 

J.114 

2-00 

.55,226 

1.960,102 

35-30 

7 

M*«03 

il26 

1 m 

74,201 

1,013,072 

35 '01 


63.738 

1106 

1 m 

rp3.335 

1*850.77 1 

34 Ul 

u 

52.SI32 

720 

1-38 

52*067 

1,606,436 

34 13 


62.2113 

678 

1-^61 

51,861 

1.753.839 

33 

11 

61,525 

644 

1 25 

71*203 

1,762,000 

33-03 

12 

60.881 

624 

1 23 

50.560 

1,850.802 

32 44 

13 

.■>11,257 

61 1 

1 22 

40*052 

1.6LN 1,233 

31 84 

14 

40.lMEi 

6[J8 

1 21 

11>.:l44 

1,559,281 

3t ■ 23 

m 

4!l.04:i 

.5(17 

1 22 

48,745 

1.(9X1,037 

:!9-60 

m 

48.440 

552 

1 -22 

4H, 1.10 

1,452. (02 

29 96 

17 

47.S54 

591 

1 - 23 

.17,558 

1. OJ 1.0 12 

20 34 

18 

47*263 

591 

1 2.7 

40,068 

1, 310,4 S4 

26-70 

111 

46,072 

501 

1'27 

46, 376 

r.3IKt,.7l{S 

2a '06 

2ft 

40.081 

505 

1 20 

45,784 

1,26:1. T 16 

27 41 

21 

46.480 

44,883 

603 

(lift 

1 33 

1 ':i8 

41,184 

44,574 

1*217.356 

1.172,172 

26- T6 

29 12 

23 

44.204 

642 

1 4.7 

l.J,i?43 

J. 127,606 

2.5-47 

24 

43.623 

07 J 

1 ',4 

4:i,2S«J 

l,083,li.'i2i 

21 8 4 


42.051 

7JH 

1 67 

42,502 

1,046,309 

24-22 

211 

42,233 

76.5 

t 'SI 

41*851 

097*777 

-i3-U3 


41*408 

804 

1 94 

41,066 

05.1,1126 

2:M>5 


40,664 

841 

2-67 

40.243 

914.860 

22 iiO 

20 

39,823 

87ft 


30.384 

874.6 J 7 

21 H6 

30 

3Sv04S 

900 

2 3.7 

38,402 

8:10.2.33 

21 4.1i 

31 

38.039 

030 

2’44 

37,574 

706,74 1 

20-9.5 

32 

37*100 

954 

2 57 

38.632 

750,167 

29 la 

33 

38.166 

071 

2-80 

38.676 

722.535 

111 !J8 

34 

36,184 

987 

2'SL 

34,806 

6S6,S65 

ISI 52 

35 

34, 107 

090 

2 02 

33,608 

652*175 

19 U7 

30 

33,108 

1^010 

3 64 

32*693 

618*477 

16 63 

37 

32.188 

1,016 

3 16 

31.680 

585,784 

J8'2U 

3B 

31,172 

1*021 

3 '2ft 

30,661 

6M,I04 

17 78 

30 

30*161 

1,02.3 

3 39 

20,640 

623,443 

17 36 


29.128 

1.022 

3-51 

28,617 

403,603 

l6-tlLl 

41 

28*106 

1,010 

303 

27,806 

485.186 

Hi 55 

42 

27,087 

1*014 

3’ 74 

26,58(} 

4a7.riO0 

16 15 

43 

36,073 

1*008 

3 87 

25.560 

411,010 

15 76 

44 

25,06.7 

997 

3’98 

24.507 

3A5,44] 

15-36 

48 

24.068 

flS6 

4 Ml 

23,575 

360.874 

14 - 06 

40 

23,^182 

072 

4 21 

22.5516 

337,290 

11 lEl 

47 

22.110 

j»57 

4 -3;! 

21.931 

314,793 

11-23 

43 

21,153 

941 

4 47 

20,683 

203.072 

13 A5 

40 

20.212 

1125 

4 58 

10,740 

2;2.:t8!i 

13 49 

r.0 

19,287 

009 

4-71 

Ift,ft.l3 

2.12. (H9 

13- III 

51 

*8.378 

892 

1 85 

17,032 

233*»l7 

1 2 72 

fii! 

17.496 

875 

5MMI 

17,1148 

215*875 

12 '35 

53 

lll.nil 

STiH 

7 17 

16*182 

198,82" 

1 1 07 

84 

16,753 

84<l 

5:i3 

15,33.3 

t62,54« 

1 1 59 

r.r. 

14*03 3 

822 

3'5J 

U.rni2 

107,312 

n 22 

80 

n.o.n 

804 

5 71 

l:i*089 

l.-.2*« to 

lu 61 


I3,2H7 

786 

5 02 

t2,M5l4 

139.121 

HI 17 

OS 

12.601 

788 

6- 14 

12J T7 

126,227 

to Ml 

50 

11,733 

740 

6' 38 

11,359 

114,110 


00 

19,084 

730 

6 65 

lft,6t0 

102,751 

9-3.1 

01 

10.264 

711 

a '03 


92.132 

8-98 

02 

9,543 

092 

7 25 

9.107 

8i?,23^l 

8-62 

03 

8.S51 

673 

7-6U 

ft/pll 

73.057 

8 25 

04 

8,178 

654 

aiw 

7*851 

64.522 

7-80 

00 

7,.524 


8' 43 

7*2t>7.* 

5Q,tt: 1 

7-53 

TiO 

6*890 

611 

8' 87 

0,184 

49,10 4 

16 

67 

6*370 

587 

0-35 

S,9?i6 

42,«69 

6 83 

68 

5.6‘l2 

58‘1 

9 91 

.5.410 

36,89 1 

6 46 

60 

6*128 

54l> 

10'53 

4.8:78 

31,484 

a 14 

70 

4,688 

5ir, 

U 22 


30.62SS 

ri-Ktl 

71 

4.073 

488 

11 08 

3,820 

22,2l»rt 

5 17 

70 

3,685 

401 

12 8K 

3*35.5 

18.467 

5- 1.J 

73 

3,124 

432 

13-82 

2.G0S 

13*112 

4-64 

74 

70 

2,602 

2.292 

406 

308 

14 87 

J0'05 

2.192 

2,106 

12.204 

9*712 

realpatilllr.com 

76 

1,024 

334 

17-35 

1*757 

7,004 

3 ■ t).-i 

.77 

1,500 

20(1 

18 8<1 

1,440 

5,8^17 

3 06 

78 

1.291 

263 

26 40 

I.IOft 

4.197 

31 1 

70 

1.028 

328 

22-18 

914 

5.247 

3-16 

SO 

800 

103 

24' 13 

703 

2,333 

2-03 

Si 

607 

166 

26-:« 

527 

1.63tl 

2 l!9 

82 

147 

128 

28-72 

:ifl3 

1.103 

2-'l7 

83 

3!S1 

Jftil 

31 Ell 

2f[!l 

721' 

2-29 

B4 

5 ME 

75 

*34 - 23 

192 

45 ( 

2-06 

8.5 

m 

.54 

37-37 

117 

269 

L87 

m 

oo 

37 

49-HJl 

71 

1.12 

I-OIJ 

87 

53 

24 

44 '61 

41 

ft] 

1-53 

88 

20 

U 

4a-ij-» 

2.-> 

19 

1-38 

SO 

15 

8 

'■,2-H!l 

11 

18 

1-20 

00 

7 

4 

37 5B 

6 

7 

J'O0 

8L 

3 

2 

62-63 

2 

3 

'87 

02 

1 

1 

68-04 
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TABLE-R. 

LIFE TABLE— RAJPUTANA. 

Females. 
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Age. 

Living at ago x. 

Dying betw oeu ogee m 
and z + 1. 

Mortality per oent. 

Living between ago* x 
and X -f- 1. 

Living above age x. 

Mean after lifo-titoe at 
age X. 

(1) 

<2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(fi) 

(0) 

(7) 

<1 

100,000 

24.256 

24-26 

85.761 

2.605.598 

25- 90 

1 

70,744 

0.424 

8-48 

72,230 

2.600.837 

33-14 

2 

60.320 

3,5'J3 

618 

67.309 

2.437,007 

35 16 

3 

6.'i.727 

2,341 

3-56 

64,481 

2.370.298 

36 00 

4 

63.386 

1,580 

2-49 

62.550 

2,305,727 

:i6 38 

5 

61.8416 

1,116 

1-81 

61.220 

2.'243,i77 

36 29 

6 

60.61K> 

834 

1-37 

60,273 

2,181,937 

35-96 

7 

60.806 

660 

1-10 

60,020 

2.121.UH4 

35-45 

8 

60,106 

657 

0-94 

68,918 

2,002.158 

34-84 

0 

68.U31> 

001 

0-86 

68.388 

2,003.240 

34-10 

10 

68,138 

477 

0-82 

67.990 

1,944,852 

33-45 

11 

67,661 

477 

0-83 

67,422 

1,886,952 

32 72 

12 

67.184 

407 

0-87 

66, 036 

1.820.630 

31-09 

IS 

66.687 

632 

0-94 

66.421 

1. 772.694 

31 -27 

14 

66.150 

676 

1-03 

65.867 

1,716,173 

30-56 

10 

65,570 

626 

1-13 

66,266 

1.660,300 

29 87 

16 

64.054 

678 

1-23 

64,016 

1.605.040 

29-21 

17 

64,276 

720 

1-34 

53.012 

1.550.425 

28-57 

18 

63,647 

777 

1-45 

63.168 

1.406,613 

27-05 

10 

62.770 

822 

1-56 

62,359 

1,443,355 

27-36 

20 

61,048 

861 

1-66 

61,618 

1.300.906 

20-78 

21 

61,087 

803 

1-75 

60.640 

1,330.478 

26 22 

22 

60,104 

021 

1-84 

40,734 

1.288,838 

26-68 

23 

40,273 

048 

1-02 

48,709 

1.230.104 

25-16 

24 

48.32.7 

071 

2-01 

47.839 

1.190.306 

24-03 

20 

47,364 

902 

200 

46.858 

1.142,460 

24-13 

26 

46..'I02 

l.OOl* 

2-18 

46,858 

1.006,608 

23-03 

27 

46,353 

1,024 

2-26 

44.841 

1.040,750 

23-15 

28 

44,320 

1.038 

2-34 

4.8.810 

1.004.000 

22 67 

20 

43,201 

1.040 

2-42 

42,766 

061.090 

22-20 

30 

42.242 

1,060 

2-61 

41.713 

018.333 

21-74 

31 

41,183 

1.060 

2-60 

4O,*i50 

876,620 

21-29 

32 

40,117 

1,4172 

2-67 

3l*..''81 

835,070 

20-84 

33 

30.045 

1,077 

2-76 

38,596 

700.389 

20-40 

34 

37,068 

1,081 

2-85 

37.428 

757.883 

lO'UO 

36 

86,887 

1,084 

2-04 

36,315 

720.455 

10-63 

36 

36,803 

1,096 

3-03 

35,260 

684.110 

lO'll 

37 

34.717 

1,067 

3*13 

34,17.8 

648,850 

18-69 

S8 

.33,6.30 

1.086 

3-23 

33,987 

014,077 

18 28 

3f> 

32,544 

1.4183 

3 -.33 

32.<*03 

581.500 

17-87 

40 

31,461 

1,070 

3- 43 

30.021 

649.587 

17-47 

41 

30.382 

1.072 

3-53 

29.846 

618.066 

17-07 

42 

20,310 

1.04;6 

3*63 

28.778 

488,820 

16-68 

4.3 

28,245 

1,056 

3-74 

27,717 

460.042 

16 20 

44 

27.180 

1.044i 

3-85 

26,066 

432.325 

16-90 

40 

26,143 

1.034 

3-05 

25.020 

405.659 

15 -.52 

4fl 

25,1 O'* 

1,4>20 

4*06 

24,599 

380,033 

15-14 

47 

24.089 

1,041.3 

4-17 

2.8,580 

355.434 

14-76 

4H 

23,084 

IMHt 

4-21* 

22,680 

331,848 

14-38 

4'.* 

22,004 

074 

4-41 

21.607 

30t»,2-%9 

14-00 

00 

21,120 

ir*7 

4-53 

20.942 

287.052 

13 62 

01 

20,16.3 

040 

4-66 

19.693 

207,010 

13-24 

02 

10,223 

023 

4-80 

18.761 

247,317 

12-87 

03 

18.:iUO 

006 

4-05 

17,847 

228.556 

12-40 

04 

17,304 

888 

6-11 

io.or>o 

210,700 

12 11 

0.'-. 

16,506 

870 

0-27 

16,071 

103.750 

11-74 

06 

15,0.30 

851 

6-44 

16.21 1 

177,688 

11 36 

07 

14.786 

832 

6-63 

14.360 

102,477 

10-09 

08 

13.853 

813 

6-83 

13,640 

148,108 

10-61 

on 

13.140 

793 

6-03 

12,744 

134.562 

10-24 

. 60 

12,347 

773 

0-26 

11,969 

121,818 

0-87 

61 

11.674 

763 

e-51 

11,108 

109,858 

9-40 

62 

10,821 

733 

6-77 

10.454 

08,660 

9- 12 

63 

10.088 

713 

7-07 

0.732 

88,206 

8 74 

64 

0.376 

093 

7-39 

9,028 

78,474 

8 37 

60 

8.082 

673 

7-75 

8,346 

60,446 

8-00 

66 

8.000 

653 

8-16 

7,682 

61,100 

7-63 

67 

7„\7H 

0.^3 

8-01 

7,040 

6.3,418 

7-26 

68 

6.723 

613 

0-12 

6,410 

40,378 

6-90 

60 

0,110 

692 

O-Ol* 

6,814 

.39.962 

6-64 

70 

6,618 

670 

lU-33 

6.233 

34,148 

6-19 

71 

4.048 

540 

11-03 

4,676 

28,015 

5^84 

72 

4.44*2 

619 

11-70 

4.14-8 

24,240 

6-61 

73 

3.883 

401* 

12-62 

3,638 

20.007 

6-18 

74 

3.393 

400 

13-66 

3,163 

16,469 


76 

2.033 

429 

14-63 

2,718 

13.206 

real|::^dar.co 

76 

2.504 

3!*0 

15-81 

2,306 

10.578 

4-22 

77 

2.108 

302 

17-17 

1,027 

8.272 

3-92 

78 

1.746 

327 

18-7.8 

1,083 

6.346 

3-03 

70 

1,419 

201 

20-48 

1,273 

4.762 

3-36 

80 

1,128 

262 

22-36 

1.002 

3,480 

3-09 

81 

876 

215 

24-63 

709 

2,487 

2 84 

82 

661 

178 

26-00 

672 

I.7I8 

2-00 

83 

48.3 

1 13 

29-01 

411 

1,146 

2-.'»7 

84 

344* 

III 

32-61 

285 

7.^'5 

2-16 

80 

220 

82 

.85 -S."! 

188 

460 

1-97 

86 

147 

68 

39-36 

IIH 

262 

1-78 

87 

80 

38 

43-16 

70 

144 

1-62 

88 

51 

24 

47-21 

39 

74 

1-45 

80 

•27 

14 

61 -54 

20 

36 

1 •:« 

90 

1.3 

7 

.w-u 

0 

10 

1-16 

01 

6 

4 

61-02 

4 

6 

1-00 

92 

2 

1 

6616 

2 

2 

1-00 
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LIFE TABLES. 


TABLE-S. 

LIFE TABLE— N. W. F. P., StND AND BALUCHISTAN. 


realpatidar.com 


Males. 



LLvtng jigcj-. 

trying botw-tH'il ftgMt 
BtKl X-h 1- 

Morlailty per wnt. 

Li-Fln^ between aRisB X 

nnd r 4- 1 ■ 

lUlvtng aboFO X. 

Mun alter liffl-tJ 

X. 


(£) 

(3) 


(5) 

(6) 

(71 


100.0I.KI 

26,0 l:i 

2601 

86,094 

2,512.761 

2S-4.7 


73.087 

6.012 

0-34 

70,531 

2,455,767 

33' 19 


B7[0Trj 


5’U7 

65.172 

2,385.236 

35-58 


e3!27it 

2.420 

3 93 

ea.o.ti 

£.320.064 

36-67 



l.EfOK 

2 54 

66.1)40 

2.2ri8,<h)7 

37-11 

a 

50,330 

1,117 

I'Sli 

58,878 

2,197,1307 

37-11 


63,1 10 

826 

t 42 

57.706 

2 130,289 

36-81 


67.203 

678 

1- 18 

56,054 

2>0S 1,-783 

36-33 



filUl 

1 ml 

W,S16 

£.924,1129 

35-76 


65,017 

r,:u'. 

05 

55.750 

1.068.313 

35 14 

10 

55^484 

41 kH 

■9E1 

55.2311 

1.912.563 

34-47 


54.9M 

433 

‘811 

54,742 

1.857.326 

33 78 


64,403 

5tl3 

-92 

54,247 

l.ai}2,5S6 

33 98 


53,990 

521 

■00 

53,736 

1,743.339 

32 '38 



651 

1-63 

63.109 

1,894.603 

3( 69 

16 

6£>24 

673 

MlO 

62.635 

I.GiJ.m 

31-01 


52,346 

502 

l-i:. 

62,043 

1,586.769 

39-35 


51.744 

624 

1-21 

51.432 

1,536,734 

SO 70 


51J20 

643 

I 26 

641.799 

1,483,392 

£9 06 


60^477 

650 

1-33 

50,147 

1,434,493 

£8 42 

20 

40.818 

672 

1 sa 

40.482 

1,384.346 

£7-79 


40j4lt 

684 

1 - so 

48,804 

1.334,864 

27-16 


48,452 

607 

1-4.3 

48,1 14 

l.£80.[)60 

£8-54 


4t1t8S 

71 1 

1-40 

47,469 

1,237,946 

35-92 


47,054 

726 

1 '54 

46,691 

i.jmv»37 

£5-30 


45,328 

746 

1-61 

46.966 

1.14S.848 

£4-09 


45,532 

767 

1-68 

46,199 

1,007,801 

24-00 


44,815 

702 

1 77 

44,419 

1,052 ,65»2 

£3 49 

2B 

44.083 

834 

1 37 

43,611 

1.0(18.273 

£2-90 

E9 

43,100 

854 

1-99 

42.772 

984,662 

£2-33 

aa 

42,345 

394 

2 11 

41.898 

02 i.auo 

21-77 

31 

41,451 

954 

2 -25 

46.984 

879,9112 

£1 £3 

S3 

40,517 

071 

2 40 

40,031 

8^.0178 

20-71 

53 

30,646 

1,004 

2-64 

39.044 

799.977 

£0 £9 

S4 

38,542 

1.033 

2 68 

38.026 

759.933 

to -72 

sa 

37,000 

1,058 

£-82 

36,060 

721,907 

19 £5 

afl 

35,451 

1.078 

2-96 

35,012 

8B4.n£7 

18-70 

37 

35,373 

1.607 

8-10 

34,624 

649.015 

18-35 

38 

34,276 

1,113 

3-25 

33,720 

614.101 

17 -0£ 

99 

33, 183 

1,!23 

3 30 

32.601 

580,471 

17-60 

40 

32.041) 

1.129 

3- 52 

31,476 

847.870 

17- 10 

ft' 

30,011 

1,131 

3-60 

30,345 

816,394 

16-71 


20.780 

1,120 

a 70 

29.2 16 

488.t>49 

16-32 

43 

23,5.51 

1,133 

3 i;i2 

£8.0851 

408,833 

15-04 

44 

27.528 

1.114 

4 95 

£6,971 

428.744 

16 57 

46 

28.4 14 

1.162 

4-17 

£5.663 

401,773 

15-21 

45 

25.312 

1.096 

4-20 

£4,789 

375.910 

I4-S6 

47 

24,228 

1,008 

4-41 

23.692 

351,141 

14-49 

48 

23,158 

1.043 

4 93 

22,63* 

337,440 

14-14 

40 

22.1 m 

1.1>37 

4-65 

21,597 

304.815 

13-79 

50 

21.033 

1,004 

4-76 

20.581 

£83.£ 18 

13 43 

51 

28,070 

030 

4-88 

19.589 

£82,837 

13-08 

6£ 

19,000 

055 

5’0« 

16,62 1 

£43.048 

I2-73 

85 

18,144 

020 

B-12 

17,680 

£24,427 

12-37 

54 

17,216 

002 

5-24 

16,764 

£66,747 

12 01 

55 

18.313 

874 

5-36 

15,876 

180,083 

11-65 

E6 

15,438 

346 

5-48 

16,018 

174,107 

11 £8 

57 

14,693 

818 

5-61 

14,182 

159.091 

10-00 

50 

13.771 

701 

6-74 

13,37-4 

1 44,690 

10-52 

S9 

12,030 

765 

5 an 

l£,&08 

131. .534 

10-13 

50 

12.2 15 

7411 

6-06 

1J.S46 

118,936 

9-74 

51 

1 1,476 

717 

C-25 

11,118 

107.061 

0-33 

52 

10,702 

694 

6-49 

10,415 

05.07,3 

8-02 

53 

10,1838 

672 

6-68 

0,732 

85,558 

8 50 

54 

9,303 

655 

6 99 

9,060 

75ve26 

6 07 

55 

8.74 J 

644 

7-37 

8,419 

86,757 

7-64 

55 

8.007 

63^ 

7 8S1 

7,777 

68.338 

7 20 

57 

7,4.^ 

035 

8-51 

7,141 

50.56 1 

e-7S 

es 

6,823 

031 

9-35 

e.-w? 

43.420 

6 » 

00 

6,102 


10 00 

5,880 

38,013 

5-96 

70 

5.667 

015 

11 -oa 

5,250 

31.03,1 

5-57 

71 

4.052 

oai 

12-14 

4,652 

£5,774 

5 20 

72 

4.351 

570 

13 30 

4.061 

2 1.122 

4-85 

75 

3,772 

552 

14 6:i 

3,406 

17,081 

4 52 

74 

76 

3.2211 

2.702 

518 

47f[ 

16 m> 

17-62 

2.061 

£.464 

13,.56r. , ,.4-21 

10.604 realpatp 

70 

2,2211 

42fS 

10 14 

2,013 

8,1-10 

3-60 

77 

1.800 

374 

£0-78 

1.613 

8,127 

3-40 

7S 

1.425 

J122 

£2 -58 

1,265 

4,5 1 4 

3-17 

70 

1.184 

270 

24 40 

050 

3.249 

£-94 

80 

'334 

22 1 

26-50 

7S4 

£.280 

2-73 

81 

GI3 

175 

28-55 

325 

1,658 

£-54 

S2 

438 

im 

30 tMJ 

376 

1.031 

£-35 

83 

502 

im 

93-21 

£.52 

051 

2-19 

34 

262 

72 

35-67 

166 

409 

£-03 

85 

150 

5(1 

.38 24 

105 

£43 

1-07 

86 

80 

S3 

40-92 

64 

138 

1-72 

87 

47 

21 

43 70 

36 

74 

1-67 

88 

26 

n 

46 59 

£0 

38 

1-48 

00 

14 

7 

49-50 

11 

18 

1-90 

00 

7 

4 

62 -70 

5 

7 

1-07 

01 

3 

a 

55-91 

2 

2 

8S 
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A ATM A- T 4 Aiyp JUH 4 


TABLE-T, 

LIFE TABLE— N. W. F. P., SIND AND BALUCHISTAN. 


realpatidar.com 


PeMales. 




at Kt 


Dying botwiwn agn 
and z 4~ !■ 


Z Mortality p«r D^t. Living bct^'oca ogna X Living above ago z 
and^ -1- 1* 


Moan after life-tluMi'al 

agoz. 


m 

{2^ 

m 

Q 

106,000 

25,663 

1 

74,337 

6,489 

2 

07.868 

3,558 

3 

64.310 

2.036 

4 

62.224 

1.514 

0 

60,710 

999' 

e 

69,711 

873 


58,333 

810 

s 

58,023 

760 

9 

57,263 

723 

10 

A6.54D 

700 

ii 

56,340 

690 

12 

56,160 

705 

13 

r>4j,44r> 

730 

14 

53.716 

760 


52.955 

790 

te 

52,165 

813 

n 

5L347 

046 

IB 

50,501 

371 

19 

49.630 

894 

2D 

48.736 

916 

21 

47,820 

B36 

22 

46.384 

986 

23 

45,929 

974 

24 

44,956 

992 

2& 

43.903 

LOiO 

2D 

42,953 

1,029 

27 

4L.924 

1.049 

2a 

40,875 

1,074 

29 

39,801 

1.109 

30 

38,692 

M61 

31 

37,531 

1.216 

32 

36,316 

1.250 

33 

36.000 

1.263 

34 

33.803 

1,267 

33 

32,636 

1.263 

3* 

$L278 

1.257 

37 

30,018 

1,249 

38 

20.767 

1.238 

39 

27,529 

1.226 

4D 

28,304 

1.207 

41 

26,097 

1.186 

42 

23,912 

1.1«0 

43 

22.752 

1,133 

44 

21,819 

1.103 

4B 

29,518 

1.071 

48 

19,450i 

1,03S 

47 

18.407 

1,094 

48 

17,403 

963 

49 

16,435 

930 

eo 

15.505 

890 

£1 

14.615 

M61 

£2 

13,764 

813 

£3 

12,961 

776 

54 

12,175 

741 

55 

11.434 

706 

Sfl 

10,728 

677 

67 

10,049 

647 

6R 

9,402 

319 

59 

8.783 

593 

«D 

sjeo 

589 


7,621 

547 

62 

7,074 

524 

63 

6.550 

503 

64 

6,047 

484 

66 

5,563 

463 

66 

6,097 

449 

67 

4.643 

435 

es 

4,213 

421 

69 

3,792 

40B 

70 

3,334 

89S 

71 

2,939 

301 

73 

2,li06 

364 

73 

2,244 

345 

74 

L899 

323 

75 

1>576 

297 

76 

1.270 

267 

77 

1*012 

236 

76 

776 

201 

79 

575 

166 

BO 

400 

T31 

61 

276 

30 

•1 

179 

7i 

83 

108 

47 

§4 

61 

» 

M 

32 

17 

e« 

16 

9 

17 

8 

4 

08 

2 

2 


{4J 

{6J 

(61 

(7) 

25- SO 

84.891 

2.328,185 

23 <29 

0-70 

70.809 

2,243.294 

30*18 

5'^24 

00,429 

2.172,486 

32 '01 

3-24 

63.217 

2,106,057 

32-75 

2-43 

61.467 

2.042,840 

32 '83 

1'65 

60.211 

1,081,373 

32-64 

1-47 

59.272 

l,i»21,162 

1.801.890 

32 17 

1-36 

.■^9,429 

31-65 

1-31 

57.043 

1,003,462 

31-00 

l'26 

9U,D01 

1.745,819 

30 49 

1 '24 

58.180 

1.688,918 

20*87 

1-24 

55,495 

1 .632,728 
1.577,233 

20 24 

1 20 

54.7138 

28’!^ 

1^34 

54.080 

],£22.435 

27 ’96 

1 42 

53,335 

1,468,385 

27 ‘34 

1-50 

52.500 

L4 15.020 

2Hi*72 

1*57 

51,756 

1,362,400 

26-12 

1-65 

50,924 

1,310,704 

25-53 

172 

£0,006 

1.259.780 

24-95 

V80 

49,183 

1,209,715 

24-37 

1'08 

40.276 

1.160.532 

23 '81 

1-90 

47,352 

1.112,254 

23'26 

2 0+ 

4rtp407 

1 .004,902 

22 ’71 

2*12 

45.-442 

1.018.495 

22 18 

2 31 

44,459 

973.953 

21-65 

2’30 

43.450 

928,594 

21-12 
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SectiOM i. — futerpretatioH of the Retu rns. 

78. The figures of the population of India by sexes show a further continua- Rati*. 
tioD of the steady fall in the proportion of females to males that has been going on 
since 1901 . Various reasons have frequently been repeated to explain this shortage 
of females which is so characteristic of the population of India as compared to 



that of most European countries. The female infant is definitely better equipped ^ 
by ijgture for survival than the male^ but in India the advantage she has at birth 
is probably neutralised in infancy by comparative neglect and in adolescence by 
the strain of bearing children too early and too often. Sons are everywhere desired 
not only among Hindus^ where a json is necessary to his father's salvation, but 
almost equally so among other commumties as well ; daughters in many parts of 
India mean great pecuniary expense in providing for their marriage, which more- 
over, among the majority perhaps of Hindus, must be arranged by the time they 
reach puberty. So strong indeed is the prejudice against the birth of daughters 
that abortion is reported to be sometimes practised if the child in the womb is 
foretold to be a girl. In every province in India the available vital statistics 
indicate that fewer females are bom than males. It is admitted that the vital 
statistics are incomplete and that there is a definite tendency to omit to report the 
birth of females in a greater degree than that of the similar omission with regard to 
males ; at the same time the inequality which can be attributed to this source is not 
enough to balance the excess of male births reported ; nor is there any evidence to 
justify an assumption of widespread female infanticide, though that practice no doubt 
lingers in isolated or remote areas, since as lately as I9S0 the Jammu and Kashmir 
State Government had to take special measures to suppress it in certain Kajput 
villages, while the extraordinarily low female ratio of the Shekhawat branch of realpatidar.COm 
the Kachw^aha clan of Rajputs in Jaipur State, 530 females per 1 ,000 males, is indu- 
bitably suggestive of deliberate interference with the natural ratio, when con- 
sidered with the Rajput tradition. The next worst Rajput ratios are those of the 
Bhadauria and Ton war Rajputs in Gwalior State whach are 634 and 622 females 
per 1,000 males respectively and these are also so low as to appear extremely 
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siispiciotis of the same thingj being very much lower than the ratio (7o4) for the 
Hindu Rajputs of Jammu and Kashmir. Comparative neglect of female children is 
common and taking the population as a whole the superior 
vitality of the female is unable to become operative at all until she reaches the age 
of 20 years* Further, among Hindus and Jains the effect of the consequent limita- 
tion in the number of females as compared to males is accentuated by a ban on 
widow re-marriage. 

In regard to the female ratio of the Kachwaha Rajputs, it is necessary to 
quote the Census Superintendent of Rajputana : — ^ 

“In considering these figures one ia at once struck by the very low female ratio (584 femalea 
per 1,000 males) among Kachwahas- , It is this that brings the ratio for all Rajputs as low as 796* 

If they arc excluded the ratio is 841 which approximates to those for the closely akin ludo- 
Aryan raoca such as Jats, Gujars and Ahirs. The reason for the paucity of females must there- 
fore be Bought for among conditions that are peculiar to the Kacbwahas. This large, important 
and numerous clan acknowledges as its head the Ruler of Jaipur, a State the geographical posi- 
tion of which renders the Rajput matrimonial adage of “ Pachoham ka beia Pur<^ ki beli 
difficult of fulfilment, A bridegroom from the West can only suitably be sought from the 
Rather of Bikaner and Mar war among whom the laws of hypergamy and the advantages of 
propinquity render easy the obtaining of brides from the Paiihars, Scsodias and Bhattis, The 
most numerous by far of the Kachwaha clan are the Shekhawats, inhabitants of the Northern 
and, by Nature most ill-favoured portion of the State. Poverty precludes the paymtmt of the 
Bubatautlal wedding dowry that is usually demanded and the family is traditionally haunted by 
the prospect of unmarried girls. There has thus grown up such a studied neglect of female 
infant life, both actual and potential, as results in a recorded ratio of 530 female Shekhawats 
for every 1,000 males . . . * . .Deliberate infanticide seldom comes to light but there is no doubt 
that unwanted female infants are often so neglected, especially in some clans of Rajputs, that 
death is the result. In Jaipur State, for 1,000 little Rajput boys aged from 0-6 there are only 
659 little girls, while similar figures for Marwar and Me war are 856 and 982 respectively. The 
diagram for the whole population shows that in childhood boys thrive at the expense of girls and 
the sudden drop in the proportion of females after the age of 4 bears testimony to this 

It ia probably significant that the ratio of females to males in Rajputana is higher 
in towns than in rural areas. This is in contrast to the greater part of India, and 
is suggestive of a conservative disregard of girl babies in the remoter areas. It may 
here be pointed out that if infanticide were, as might be expected, most frequent 
in families in which daughters were most numerous and absent where many sons 
and few daughters were born, the ultimate effect would be to perpetuate strains 
in which males predominated at the expense of those favouring female births, 
a point of some im]iortance in connection with the considerations in the following 
paragraph. 

WiMutinitj' "79. A good deal of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the view that an 

DficHne. increase in masculinity is an indication of declining population. Clearly that is 

not the case in India as a whole. On the other hand it may have some correlation 
to the low rate of increase among Hindus and Jains as compared to that in other 
religious bodies, as it is among Hindus and Jains that the disharmony resulting 
from the low proportion of women is likely to be most acutely felt on account of 
the non-remarriage of widows. It is not unlikely moreover that the caste system 
itself definitely tends towards a preponderance of mascuUnity. Westermarck takes 
the view that a mixture of race leads to an increase in the proportion of females 
and he cites (HisUyry Human Marriage, pages 476 to 482, 3rd edn.) a number of 
observations from various parts of the world to support this view, and quotes 
incidentally Dr. NagePs experiments in the self -fertihxation of plants as producing 
an excess of male fiowers, several cases of inbreeding herds of cattle in which bull 
calves greatly exceed heifers, and two independent experiments in horse-breeding 
indicating that fillies predominate among foals in proportion as the sire and dam 
differ in colour. Heape, arguing from the breeding of dogs, likewise concludes 
that inbreeding increases masculinity (quoted by Pitt- Rivers, Clash of COm 

The obvious inference is that marriage within the caste will ultimately, at any 
, rate, increase the proportion of male to female children, and it is worth noticing 
that the belief that endogamy has this result does not merely arise from modem 
enquiries into the subject, since the Talmud is quoted as stating that mixed mar- 
riages produce only girls* It cannot, however, be taken as definitely proved that 
femininity increases with h3J^bridij!ation, as some investigations point in the deposits 
direction, and it may'^ be noted in passing that umong the Andamanese, who are 
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certiimly de^^liniiig faster than any raoe in India, women exceed men among the 
pure-bred aborigines, whereas males exceed females among the half-breeds* Th® 
the (-CK^hiii Jews, where the White Jews, who are strictly 
endogamous and jmre l>red and who seem to be approaching extiiiction, number 
more females than males, whereas the hybridized Black jews, who show' some in* 
crease since 1921, have more males than females* The pof>iilation concerned is, 
however, so small in the cases of the Andamanese and the White Jews that it is not 
safe to draw any conclusion, but Anglo-Indian males exceed Anglo-Indian females, 
whose ratio per i ,000 males is 942, and the disproportion is maintained throughout 
the reproductive period* Fitt-Rivers, while admitting that miscegenation has 
lowered the e*xcessive masculinity of the pure Maori, attributes this to the grt^ater 
adaptability of the mixed stock to vitally changed conditions and not to the effect 
of an admixture of blood directly, and, if he is right in this, it is possible that the 
failure of hybridization to increase the sex ratio in the case of Anglo-Indians is 
symptomatic of a decreased adaptability to an unchanged environment, but on 
the other hand the Anglo-Indian is anything but decreasing in numbers, his in- 
crease during the past decade has been 22 * 4% and during the jjast 50 years 122 * 9%. 

The apparent connection therefore between inbreeding and masculinity may be 
due to some other factor hitherto not appreciated. At the same time the fact 
remains that there is a good deal of evidence to support the theory that inbred or 
pure-blooded societies produce an excess of males, and l^liss King's experiments 
with rata (quoted by Pitt-Rivers, op. cii.) afforded evidence that the norrtial sex 
ratio could be changed by breeding from litters which contained an excess of males* 

Mr* Redgwiok, in the Bomliay Census Report for 1921, pointed out that the Indian 
caste system with its exogamous and endogamous caste is a perfect method 
of preserving what is called in Genetics the ‘ pure line The endogamy prevents 
external hybridisation* while the (interjial) exogamy jjre vents the possibility of a 
fresh pure line arising within the old one by the isolation of any character not 
common to the whole line. With the preservation of the pure line the perpetua- 
tion of all charai'ters common to it necessarily follows.” Whether this proposi- 
tion be entirely acceptable or not, it may be conceded that if once a caste, v^hethcr 
as a result of inbreeding or of some totally different factor, has acquired the natural 
condition of having an excess of males, this condition is likely to be perpetuated as 
long as inbreeding is maintained. Caste therefore would appear to be of definite 
assistance to the Hindu in liis superlative anxiety fox male children ; moreover, 
since the higher tlie caste the stricter, in the past at any rate, the ban on external 
exogamy, this tendency would show more patently in the higher caste and explain 
why the proportion of females to males increases in inverse ratio to social status. 

In any case it would be interesting to have reliable statistk^s of the sexes of the 
offspring of intereaste marriages. 

80, It is not, howe'V'er, only Hindu society which suffers in India from a shortage sei Rmti* 
of females, though in the case of Muslims, as also of Christians and of tlie Black 
Jews above referred to, the original stock from which the community has been 
recruited must have been very largely Hindu originally and may therefore l^e still 
influenced by the proclivities encouraged by previous inbreeding. Local conditions 
may also have some bearing on the ease* as the proportion of females to males is 
much higher in the damp climate of the south and east than in the drier Deccar 
and north-west, though liere again it is not safe to infer, as was inferred in 1921 
by Marten, that climate is r esponsible for the ratio, since in that case the ratio of 
females to males should be still higher in the Nicobars than in Madras* In the 
Nicobars, however, the iiuligenous ratir» is 927 females to every Jl ,000 males, w hile 
in the Andamans, wliere the basis of tiie local-born population is drawn from 
all over India and Burma and where the climate approximates to that of 
l^Iadras and Burma, the ratio is far less, female births being recorded 

for every 1,000 males among non-Andamanese. The' Andamans figures rather 
suggest that race is more likely to be the responsible factor thancrimate* Onellpatidar.COm 
otiier factor has to be mentioned and that is the great reduction of recent 
years in mortality from famine* The India Census Report of 1911 (pages 220 
—222) adduces some evidence to suggest that famine leads to a higher mortality 
among males, and ma^" therefore function as a corre< tive to an excessiv e male 
ratin, so that a reduction of niortahi.y fr<im famine %vonld autoniatically reduce 
the ratio of females to males* 

M2200 
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It is generally recognised that the ratio of females to males increases inversely 
with social standing among Hindus* This is well illustrated by the figures for 
Bombay; the whole Hindu population has been divided up according to 
education and social status into advanced j intermediate, backward and de]>ressed 
classes* For the advanced castes the ratio of women to men is 878 per 1 ,000, for 
the mtermediate castes it is 935 per 1,0CK), for the aboriginal tribes 966 and for other 
backward 953 while for the depressed classes it rises to 982 per 1 ,000 males- On 
FtHAtEs Pts looo HAt.u Other hand the ratio for Muslims 



taken as a whole in the same pro- 
vince is only 809 females to per 
1,000 males, and even if the States 
of Western India, where Muslim 
females actually exceed males in 
number, be reckoned in with Bom- 
bay it only raises the ratio for 
Muslim women to 829 per 1,000 
males. These figures arc possibly 
not quite representative as they 
stand* since many of the Muslims 
in Bombay are immigrants, wdiile 
climatic or racial factors may 
enter in since Sind is pnqiaudera' 
tingly Muslim as compared to 
the rest of the Bombay I'resi- 
dency, and as has already been 
stated, the preponderance of males 
is greater in the dry areas in the 
north-west of India, whatever the 
reason may be* The figures are, 
however, generally indicative of the 
fact that the preponderance of males 
over females is certainly no less 
among Muslims generally than 
among Hindus. It is probable that 
some proportion of the excess num- 
ber of males both among Muslima 
and Brahmans or other high class 
Hindus is to be accounted foi^ by the 
fnirdah system, not so much 1 because 
there is any deliberate concealment 
of females, as because it makes the 
household generally more difficult 
of access to the enumtiratror, who 
might be tempted to put down the 
names of the members of the house- 
hold personally known to him and 
to omit those unknown , among 
whom the women of the household 
would naturally j preponderate, to 
avoid having to make himself a 
nuisance to the inmates. Tliere is, 
however, no reason to believe that 
the short enumeration of wo men 
due to this cause accounts for more 
than a very small part of the excess 
of males disclosed by the census 
The Census Superintendent®^ 
Bombay has argued with some 
plausibility for the view tliat in the 
north-west of India, particularly 
among Muslims, the census returns 
have consistently understated the 
number of females between 0 and 16^ 
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on account of itidifEerence to their existence or of deliberate' corjcealnient ; his 
argumenta are attrac^tive, but fail to account for the fac't that the ratio of 
fem^»^|jag^j[Jj^-^(ij*y-fuuoh higher than the total ratio, whereas it is just at that 
perioVftnat it nii^it lif t-xpect^^d to lie It-ast, not only on aetount of ihe greater 
number of males born but because coneealnient would presumably be just as 
active a factor at that age as during the next 10 years or so while indi&erence 
might be expected to be possibly even more active, nor docs it account for tlie 
existence of a progressive decline in the ratio from census to census* The all“India 
ratio (Burma included) is 901 females per 1,000 males for Muslims and 951 females 
per 1,000 males for Hindus, Here again, however, it has to be remembered that 
Muslims predominate in the north-west where the ratio of females to males is lower 
in all communities tlian in the south and east* If the Punjab alone be taken the 
Muslims have the higher ratio 841 females per 1,000 males, Hindus having 820 and 
Sikhs only 799 females per 1,000 males. The only provinces in w'hich there is 
actually an excess of womei^ over men are Madras and Bihar and Orissa, though the 
Central Provinces can be added if Berar be excluded. In the Central Provinr os and 
Berar taken together males liave exceeded females for the lirst time since 1K91, 
though in the natural population alone females still exceed ruaJes. Jii Biiiina 
again if Burmese alone be taken there is an excess of women over men, and the 
of males, as in the Federated Malay States* is due entirely to the iniinigrat ioji oi 
foreign malea. Conversely the excess of ferns les in Bihar and Crissa. in the 
Geiitral Provinces* <jther than Berar, and in Madras is partly accounted for by thc^ 
emigration of males. The excess in Bihar and Orissa is mainly in Chota Xagj ui 
and Orissa, including the States. Ff the natural as distinct from the actual popula- 
tions of these provinces be taken, there is a ratio of l,tX>4 females jKir 1,000 uuiles lu 
the Central Provinci^s, 984 feniales pei- 1,000 males in Bihar and t h issa anti 
1,010 females per 1,000 males in ^latlras. VVhore females are in excess the 
excess is still most markerl in the lower casters ami does not alw'ays extend the 
higher. Thus in Bihar and Orissa there are 964 Biahraan females to evei y 1 ,000 
Brahman males, but in the Hari caste there are 1,009 females to every 1,000 mules. 
Similarly in the Central Provinces there aj’e 863 Brahman femaiea to 1,000 lUiiles, but 
965 Sonar, 1,01 7 K alar and 1,1 1 7 Ghasia females to 1,000 males of their res peel ive 
castes* The aboriginal tribes which have retained their tribal religions show ffjr 
India as a whole, an excess of females per 1,000, males, their ratio being 1 ,0(»9. 
For British Territory there is a decidedly higher ratio of 1,018 females to every 
1,000 males, ivhicb is mainly due to the high ratio of females (1,025 per I,(XiO males) 
among the non-Kiriduised trihe.s of Chofa Nagijur and the Santa 1 Parganaw. since 
elsewhere except in Burma {I *021 ) and in Madras (1,006 femah's per 1 ,000 mnles) the 
tribal population shows a slight excess of males, the ratio being on the cv<‘rage 
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FEMALES PER lOCX) MALES 


994 females per 1 * o6o 
males. 1 1 seems likely 
that this high ratio 
of females among 
the aborigines of 
Chota Nagpur and of 
the Agency Tracis of 
Madras is partly due 
the recruiting of 
males for labour on 
the Assam tea gardens 
and the figui‘f‘s for 
eoiigration to Assam 
confirm the siifiposi- 
tion, as the Census 
Superintendent for 


Superintendent 
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<irmtment of women 
coolies during the 
decade. The ratio is 
hi gher i u the B i 1 uir ati d 
Orissa States (1,038) 
and in Chota Nagjmr 
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(1^040) than in the Bantal Parganas though for Indian States generally there are only 
993 tribal females per 1 ,000 males. Generally speaking however, except in the Nico- 
sexes arc fairly well balanced in non-Hinduiscd tribes, being 
ifimSi nfore nearly equal than in either Hindus or Muslims in India as a whole. The 
general conclusion as to the sex ratios of the population as a whole of India proper 
is therefore that in the aboriginal tribes the numbers of the two sexes are ap- 
proximately equal, whereas in the rest of the community males exceed females. 

The alb India ratio of the latter per 1,000 of the former is lowest among Sikhs (762 
for India as a whole), next lowest among Muslims (901), and is 951 among Hindus ; 
but this higher ratio is only maintBined as compared to Muslims if the whole popula- 
tion be taken together, since the bulk of the Muslim population is located in the area 
where the females ratio for the whole community is lowest. Taken by separate areas 

the ratio of females to males among Muslims 
is equal to or higher than the ratio aniong 
Hindus ; thus in Madras there are approxi* 
mately 1,026 females per 1,000 males in both 
communities and in the Punjali the Muslim 
ratio of females per 1 ,000 males is, as we have 
seen already, higher than the Hindu ratio. 

Within the Hindu community tiie ratio in- 
creases in inverse proportion to social posi- 
tion aRd education. The table in the margin 
and diagram above show the female ratio in 
the first year of life as compared to that at all 
ages censQsed, indicating the comparative 
wastBige of female life from whatever causes, 

R*pr« 4 ucHir« 81 ^ From the point of view, liowever, of the immediate increase or decrease of 

population the sex ratio of the total community is of less importance than the sex 
ratio of the breeding part of it, since on account of age or immaturity a considerable 
proportion of the population is neutral as regards reproduction. If we examine tlie 
relative proportions of females aged 15 to 45 and of males agefl 20 to 50, which may 
be takeii to represent roughly the breeding age period of the population of India, 
it becomes immediately apparent that the proportion of female to male is generally 

higher than it is when the 
ratio is based on the total 
population. The marginal 
figures show the pro- 
vincial ratios in British 
India, calculated first on 
the reprodmtive ages, 
compared with those cal- 
culated on the total popula- 
tion, and arranged accord- 
ing to the number of females 
per 1 ,000 males in ascending 
order.. The figure.s of Nor- 
thern Ireland (1926) have 
been added for comparison. 

As in India there are 
areas, or at least one, t^o. 
Fermanagh, wluire males 

exceed females, and have done so for fifty years. Delhi and the Andaman Islands 
have been purposely omitted on account of the artificial composition of their 
populations. Apart from Coorg, where as already pointed out the low female ratio 
seems quite out of place and which calls for some special explanation not yet 

idar.conn 


forthcoming, the position of three provinces excites comment. Assam m;^ ^ 

expected to figure lower down in the list, the Nicobars lower still, and tliie Central 
Provinces on the contrary higher up. The probability is that Assam and the 
Central Provinces are inversely affected by migration, that is by able-bodied males 
of the reproductive ages immigrating to the first as tea garden labour and emi- 
grating from tlic otlu^r in tlu'. satmv capacity. Tlie figures of tlie Nicobars, with tlieir 
very small pt^p illation, have been to some extent biassed by the presence of 
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foreign traders and the crews of Chinese pearling boats, etc., whose compara- 
tively small numbers are nevertheless enough to impair the balance of the sex re- 

number of Nicobarese females per 1 ,000 Nicobarese 
males is 927 ; and if the reproductive ages only be considered, it becomes 991. 
Taking India as a whole therefore, the sex ratio is very far from being as unfavour- 
able to a prog^ressive population as the total sex figures suggest at first sight. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten that the point at which the number of females is 
adequate to the number of males is limited to the ages from 15 to 30, and the pro- 
bability is that their deficiency fron^the ages of 30 to 60 is due to exhaustion by 
breeding as soon as the reproductive period is reached. The Age of Consent Com- 
mittee reports as follows : — 

“ Inquiriea into a large number of cases show that when the marriage of young |K;ople is 
consummated at an early age, say, when the boy is not more than 16 years or the girl is 12 or 
13, a fairly large percentage of wives die of phthisis or some other disease of the respiratory 
organs or from some ovarian complication within 10 years of the consummation of marriage* 

The earlier deficiency is also responsible, since were the excess of females in age 
group 0-5 maintained till group 15 to 20 the parity between the sexes would be 
maintained for a greater period after that point. Actually more males are born but 
there are more females in age group 0-5, after which the sudden drop in the ratio 
may be taken to indicate the effect of discriminative neglect in favour of male 
children during the earlier years. The Census Superintendent for Bombay comes, 
among others, to the following definite conclusion : — 

** The death-rate amongst females is higher than amongst males in the 5 to 10 years age 
group ; this is due to the n^lect of female children. There is no reliable evidence showing 
whether the tendency to n^lect female children is more powerful in certain communities and 
castes than in others, but prima facie it is probable that neglect of female children varies to 
some extent with economic circumstances. A study of the specific death-rates shows that 
after the age of 5 only in the 40 and over age groups is the female death-rate lower than the 
male. 65*8 per cent, of the female population is aged between 5 and 40 so that the heavy 
death-rate affects the larger proportion of the female population.*’ 

There are more females again at 20 to 25 and for the third time more females at 



Curves to show numbers living in India at different atje-periods, 

70 and ov’or. The <lip in the age curve for 1931 between 15 and 25 years indicates a 
recurrent feature of Inriian age-returns, alrearly referrc<l to in the last chapter. 
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WWtmg with reference to the curv^ of "'ttiale and female vital atatistica in the 
United Provincee the Cenaua Superintendent ehowa very locidly the effects there 
of im mature maternity on the ratio of the sexes : — 

** Nothing could demonstrate more plainly the 
dangers to which the women of this province are 
exposed owing to the conditions under which they 
bear children ; and the fact that the curve rises 
between 20 and 30 illuatratee the fact that those 
dangers are not limited to the birth of th^ d rat-born, 
but continue as the result of subsequently bearing 
too many aad too frequent childTen, or as the result 
of disorders and dia eases arising from child- birth. 

In the margin F give the sex-ratio at the 
various age periods for 1921 and 1931. They are 
most striking. Here we see at once that whereas 
the sex- ratio in deaths has fallen sinco 1921 at all 
other ages, it hast risen at the reproductive ages of 
lB-30, This bears out what I have said elsewhere, 
vi^ : — that in the absence of selective epidemic 
diseases the effect of the usual very high mortality 
of females at the reproductive ages becomes more noticeable, and so the sex-ratio In deatli 
rises." 

lu Cochin State on the other band these conditions have been remedied ; — 

** Turther a steady rise in the age of marriage consequent on the rapid progreBs of female 
education in the State and the gradual displacement of primitive methods of midwifery by 
modem and scientific methods have considerably reduced the dangers which almost all wometii 
have to face, and lowered the death-rate among young mothers to an appreciable extent. The 
gradual rise in the sex ratio is but the natural outcome of these improved conditions." 

It is uecessary now to examine the figures by certain religions in the same 
manner. Communities in which the women outnumber the men, figures of which 
present no abnormal features^ need not perhaps occupy our attc^ntion further. 

Thus indigenous Burmese races show no marriages under 5 years and very few indeed 
under 10 years, and their total figures of married persons show a slight excess of 
females which is in no way remarkable. Indian figures at'eof course very different. 

In India as a whole in all except tribal communities the males outnumber the females, 
in spite of which we find a progressive instead of a regressive population, and at the 
same time the contradictory condition in many places that parents of sons are able 
to demand considerable sums from parents anxious to obtain husbands for daugh- 
ters. The latter custom is of course partly due to the rule that a girl must be marri- 
ed before puberty, a point to which reference must be made iu the next chapter, 
while the progressive nature of the population has already been indicated 
when pointing out that the inequality between the sexes was less at the 
reproductive ages than when taken as a whole. It is from this point of view 
that communities must be examined individually. Taking the Hindus it 
appears that there are 64,473,448 females of the reproductive ages to 61,450,266 
males, an excess of three million or 1,069 females to every 1,000 males. In 
the case of the Hindus however the factor of the ban on widow remarriage 
is important, for there are 8,313,773 widows at the reproductive ages and 
when these are excluded the female excess is reduced to a deficiency of over five 
milbon, of over 10 per cent, that is, leaving only 897 per 1,000 males. Similarly 
among Jains the exclusion of widows leaves a deficiency of nearly 20 per cent, 
of females in the reproductive period. Sikhs have an actual deficiency of over 
15 per cent, of females at the reproductive period in any case, and though a con- 
siderable number of their potentially reproductive males remain unmarried in 

consequence, tJiey are, compared to Hindus 
and Jains, a late marrying community, 
while the remarriage of widows is not 
banned. In the case of the Muslims there 
is an exceM of f^al® (1,026 per l^^|patidar.COm 
males) at the reproductive period, in spite 
of the fact that the female ratio for the 
whole population is only 901 per 1,000 
The Christians have a still greater excess of females at the reproductive 

* After exul'yaiaii of wido«'fl. 


Community. 


Chii^tinn 

Mushm 

Hindu 

Join 


males. 


I 

p^r cent , 
1921^1931 

32 

13 

10 

e 


FexuBlen 15—45 
.per 1,000 malee 
20— 50. 

1 h 0«0 

1.036 

897* 

BIO* 
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ages, having 1,080 females per UOOO males of that period. It seems likely that 
some definite bearing on the ratt^a of in(;rease in the difTerent 
conini unities. It oUers an exyjlanation of the particularly small rate of inrrease of 
Jains, aud a reason wJiy Hindus have inore^iised at a slower rate than Muslims. 

The comparative rate of Hindu increase would be lower still were it not bir the 
large additions received from tribal comm unities, a soiirc;e of recruitment \chif‘h 
will not be available indefinitely. The exceptionally high Christian rate of iof revise 
is of course similarly affected by tlie inclusion of convert^!!, but the sex ratio is pro- 
bably contributive. Tn the case of the 8ikhs, whiclj is very obviously an instiuice 

to the contraiy, it is impossible to asccr- 
VnrWidn tvrnJih » 1 r»-^r, tain wliiit proportion of the abn«ji-mal 

Com ni unity . ^ ^ pi r I ( jroa Sf ; IS d 1 1 o to at sct ctioH s f to ui H i n< 1 1 1 1 S i 11 . 

Considerable numbers of Hindus, parti- 
_ ^ 34 a 4 K cularly of the Arora caste, are reporbxl to 

Trii.di . . ui i't have turned Bikh in the Punjab, and th+ue 

is some evidence of a eoiisirlerable yiro- 
j>agaiida about the tinie of the census to induce depressed castes in tlie Punjab to 
rctvini themselves as Sikhs. Sahejdhari Sikhs who returned themselves as Hiiidu in 
1921 may have returned themselves as Sikh in 1931, and it is more than probable 
tjiat this waa the case in the Punjab, where thej" can register as voters in Bikh 
constituencies by making a declaration that tliey are Sikhs, In some provinces, 

Sind, there have been extraordinary fluctuations in the numbers returned as 
Sikhs probably on account of a varying classification of Sahejdhari > The Bind 
variations are mentioned below^ (Chapter XI, para, 165) and must causes the 
exceptional increase of 1931 to be regard! cd with much reserve. The percentages 
of variation in Sind, wdi ere there were 127,000 Sikhs returned in 1881, weri' -OO 
in 1891 and —100 in 1901. In 1911,^2,000 were returned and the variations 
for 1921 and 1931 were —42 cent, and +164 per cent. In any case it is 
likely that the practice of late marriage by the community in general would 
tend to a higher birth rate, or rather a. higher survival rate, since it seems clear 
tliat premature maternity is likely not only to dej)lete the number of marricfl 
women in the later age groups of the reproductive period but to reduce the number 
of healthy children born to them. If tliis be so the same consideration would 
apply to the analogous case of the Anglo-Indians already mentioned above. An- 
other striking case which at first sight appears to conflict with the hypothesis ])ro 
posed is that of the Tribal Religions which suffer a decrease of 15 per cent- in spite 
of the very favourable sex ratio of 1,143 females to 1,000 males in the reproductive 
period. It will be seen from the figures given in Chapter XI that this decrease can 
be entirely attributed to transfers from Tribal Religions to Hinduism and to 
Christianity, but chiefly to the former. In this connection a reference may be made 
to the diagram of the sex ratios at the last four censuses at paragraph 80 above. 

It w^ill be noticed that the Christian and Sikh communities, which have both shown 
very remarkable increase in population at this census, have had a rising female ratio 
for the past two decades, and it is possible that the rising female ratio of the Anglo- 
Indians from 1911 to 1921 is also intimately associated w'ith their 1931 increase, in 
which case the falling ratio of 1921-31 should indicate a much reduced rate, of 
increase after 1941 if not before. Xo other community has shown any increase in 
the female ratio since 1911, except the slight increases during tlie past decade among 
Jains, Jews and Tribes. The steadily falling Muslim ratio is of some importance and 
must inevitably lead to the cessation of the high increase in that community. It is 
possibly to be imputed to the ohsci^^ance of tlie purdah system by tfte poorer classes 
and the consequent prevalence of isonsumption and early mortality among womuu. 

It also suggests a possible lowering of the age of marriage an<l maternity. 

82. An examiimtion of the sex ratio by caste might be expected to show an 
imnicjdiate correlation to the ratio of prevalence of infant marriage to w]iichBafif)9tfu9r.C0nn 
afinsion is made in tlie next chapter, whereas at first sight these ratios appear in 
almost inverse relationsJup. It must however be borne in mind first that the ratio 
of tlus prevalence of uifaiifc marriage has been caleulatud on tiie number of married 
agcfl 0—6 only, exciluding all figures of marriage for girls beyond that age group and 
secondly that the mere cf n nmny ol ntaiiiagc cannot of iiffi-et the ratio. riuj 

practice's which goAt in the fcm-ikt ratio in fivlia, ajjart from jiussible c-iiimitu- or 
racial bvetors, the lail me, di>gtvo anci very cxistiMU'e of which arc, doubt fid, art' those 
relating to the caic of female cJ did run and to too early and too frcipient maternity, 

M>2CC 
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CHAFTISE V. — SBX* 


rArlllUl' 

■tatisilcs. 


> ncithei of ^^ich have any necessary connection with tlie frequency of the marriage 
reaipairaar.com ceremony wlien the bride is under six and 


CAfl td or IVihc-, 


Kajput (JSfrJptijittma:) 

Jat 

Guj&v 

Brabman {Bertgai) 
Kajput (/wdia) 
Bayyid 
Kayuflthn 
Motuin 
Brahman (iudm) 
G[k{.lAi'ia 
fCiinbL 
Koran ti 
Yatlava 
Dom 
Chamar 
Teli 
Biahar 
Maratha 
Sawaic^ 

Gond 

Kayar {Indict} 

Taut! 

' ITayar (OrhcAin) 


l''t;jnulos 
per i.eoo 
males. 


a half years old an age at which even the 
most precocious can hardly bear tdirldren. 
The marginal table therefore must ]>e re- 
garded as merely suggestive of tlie possible 
prevalence of the neglect of female cfiildren 
and/or of too early and too freqtavnt iiitifcc»r- 
nity as likely to be contributive to t\ low 
ratio of femali^s to males in the total caste 
po}mlation. It may liore be ^Jointed out 
that the figures for Rajputs (Indhi) inchidc 
from some provinces both Sikh ain I Muslim 
Rajputs, and that in Jammu and Kiislitiur 
State, where it has recently (19^0) been 
foumi necessary to take special measures 
to prevent infanticide among Hindu 
Bajputs, the sex ratio among Hindu 
Rajputs is 754 females per 1,000 males, 
that among Muslim Rajputs beiug 918. 
The Census Superintendent of the United 
Provinces points out that there still appears to exist a differential treatment of 
girl babies between different castes and continues - 

It iH only by xitetiewiag the girl babiea that a sufficiency of feniales will remain at all ages. 
The dangers of child-hiTtli (dependent in lerge measure on the customj^ of the caHtt' in rcajicct 
of the age of the cormuinmation of timrriage) largely control the ratio of the sexes in the total 
population of every eaeto*^^ 


7SS 

non 

S:i2 

H47 

St?8 

884 

888 

HUB 

P02 

saw 

s:n 

oas 

848 

952 

967 

979 

1,001 

1.004 

1,010 

1.045 

1.049 

1.058 

1.154 


A reference may be made in this connection to the marginal table and diagram 
above (paragr^h 80) in which the difference between the female ratio in the first 
year of life and the female ratio for the population as a whole is clearly indicated. 

Only two purely Muslim groups have been tabulated and of these tlic 
figuixj for Sayyids is so low as to make it doubtful if it represents a complete 
enumeration of the females of the group. This doubt arises from an i Examina- 
tion of the returna under the head ' Pathan which^ though available from 
eight provinces and states, afford the very low ratio of 864 females per 1 ,000 males 
and suggest that either some of the Pathans enumerated were temporary 
visitors whose females reside outside the scope of census enumeration in the 
N.-W. F. P, Tribal Arenas) or that females of the Pathan group have been leturncd 
as Muslims merely without specification of tribe- It is possible that something of 
this sort may have affected the returns of Sayyids also since the Muslim groups, 
except perhaps in the case of the Momins, are not b}'" any means so clear ly'^ defined as 
are Hindu castes or primitive tribes. In the case of the latter again it must not be 
forgotten that under one head are sometimes intruded not only tribesmen living a 
deta<died and tribal life in their own lulls but also Hinduised tribesmtin whose life 
and customs are hardly if at all distinguishable from those of other castes occupying 
the same areas. Thus * Sawara * includes not only the hiDmen of the (binjam 
Agency whose life and religion is purely tribal, but the Saharias of Gwalior who are 
completcEly Hinduised. This difference is perhaps reflected in their sex ratios, for 
the Gwalior Saliarias have only 977 females per 1,000 males whereas the Madras 
branch of the tribe have 1 ,024 and tlie 0. P. branch 1 ,043- It has already been 
pointed out that the highest female ratio is generally to be found either among 
primitive tribes or low castes, among both of whom marital cohabitation does not 
usually take place till approximate maturity is reached. The sex ratio is also 
similarly high among the TnarumakJe^hayam communities of the Malabaji0g^pg|j(jgp 
where female children arc no less cared for than male and ivhere, owing to the ^e- 
vaience of adult marriage very early maternity is unusual. 

Section 

83, Figures of the size and composition of families, and statistics beaxiug on 
the rate of ])ropagation in Itulia arc so ina<leqiiate that it was decided to attempt 
U> obtain some figures of fertility at tins ceusus in spite of the maT>y diffieuities. 

The figures obtained will be found in Appendix I to Part ii { 7'able^} of this volume. 
Financial consitieratioos were one obstacle and others were the difficulty of getting 
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ordinary enumerators, and the still greater difficulty of getting suitable ))ersons to 
carry out the rather delicate enquiries needed for this purpose. In Raroda State 
the e^Quir^^ were particularly careful and thorough, and the Census Com- 

rnff State, Mr. S. V. Muk(*rjea. has dealt a<lmiral)ly witli the whole 
subject in his re])ort. Tn Travanctore also 105,000 n^turns were collected, of which 
only 2*7 per cent, had to be rejected, and they have been carefully di.scussed in 
detail by Dr. Pillai. In the United Provinces the Local Oovernment decided 
that no such enquiries could be made, but in most other provinces and states .some 
attempt was made to obtain figures of fertility. Various agencies werti u.sed, 
generally educational or medical, and wherever possible the figures were collected 
through women. The total number of families for which returns of some kind 
were obtained was about 900,000 drawn from all grades of society and (exet^pt the 
United Provinces) from every part of India, so tliat the resulting figures may be 
taken as a well-mixed sample, though admittedly inadequate numerically. As 
the information obtained was very variable in degree and quality it was necessary 
to reject for one table or another thase returns which were inadequate in .soine 
respect, and in consequence the numbers dealt with in eacdi table fall very far 
short of the total number of returns rc(!cived, amounting in .some ca-ses to less 
than half. In the tables volume gi’oss figures have been' compile<l for Imlia, with 
sub-totals by all communities for which more than one^j)rovincial figure exists. 
Thus in the case of Hindus a sub-total of ‘ Other Interior Ca.stes ’ has be<m com- 
piled, and a further sub-total of Yadavas ; on the other hand no .separate sub- 
total of Bafinda appears, as a separate figure for this caste is available for one .state 
only, and as it can be found in the provincial figures tliere was no object in repeat- 
ing the total for India. The figures that follow in this chapter are those conqiiled 
for India only, and for provincial or state sub-totals it will be net*e.s.sary to refer 
to the Tables volume. 


84. The first statement shows the pro})ortion of male and female children Sex of 
returned as the first born of the families examined. Whether Jastrzebski’s theory 
that the sex of subsequent births is influenced in the direction of masculinity or 
femininity by the .sex of tlie first child be valid or not, it is likely that males will 
predominate among the first -b<jrn, as it seems to be a universal phenomenon that 
although fewer survive infancy more males are actually born than females, and 
this majority can hardly fail to be refle<;ted in the proportions of male to female 
first-born. In any case the enquiry in Burma .showed that in 61 per cent, of the 
families in which a girl was born first female children predominated, and in 75 
per cent. *of th5se in which the first-born was a boy, male <;hildren })redominatetl, 
but the figures dealt with were not large. In Baro<la, however, the figunjs 

of 29,000 families yielded preci.sely the same 
percentages. The (Corresponding percent- 
ages in Travancore were 52 and 61. The 
maiginal table shows that there is a general, 
if not very exact, correspondence botwe(*n 
the ratio of the sexes of first births and 
tlie ratios throughout India of the nntural 
population of provinces, though the com- 
parativ'e symmetry of the figures is marred i n 
particular those of by Delhi, the Punjab, tlie 
Andaman Islands, Mysore and the (’entral 
Provinces. At any rate it is clearly in tlie 
north-west that the female ratio is lowest 
among the first-born as among the total 
population, and in the south that it is, corre.s- 
pondingly, the highest. This rather suggests 
that the lower ratio of females to males 
in the north-west is due in part to ^n actual insufficiency of female births, thou^i . ... 

if the sex ratio of first births be maintained throughout subsequent births the 
and Delhi should show a higher survival rate th^an they do, as also Mysore. 

Statement I. 

Sex of First-Born. 

Number of males Number of females Number of slips 

firsUbom. first-born per l.lKK) examined, 

males first-born. 

23«,462 30{>,9fi3 779 575,496 



Numl>er 

Number 


of females 

of females 


first bom 

per IJKK) 

Province or State. 

per 1,(X)0 

males in 


males 

natural 


first 

popula- 


born. 

tion. 

Baluchistan 

.*>«« 

M32 

Jammu and Kashmir 

r>U(» 

869 

Baroda 

bUU 

923 

Gaalior 

72(1 

UOS 

Bengal 

730 

942 

Central India 

732 

949 

Delhi 

7.M» 

7!»3 

I^unjab 

780 

823 

Central Provinces 

TO.'i 

1,094 

Bombay 

8(»8 

!(23 

NN'estem India States 

820 

965 

Travancore 

862 

987 

Andaman Islands 

875 

803 

Assam 

879 

945 

Madras 

SHZ 

1,010 

('ochin 

024 

1,923 

Mysore 

967 

966 


Number of females 
first-born. 
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F#rtiiuy and 85* TIic second statement shows the proportion of stcriLo to fertile marriages 

Marunlfe. according to tli<» duration of marriage^ and the age of the wife at the time'^of 
marriage. CMOlac count is taken of still-born children and such arc not counted as 
births at all in any of these tables* The general percentage of sterility \ii mar- 
riages that have lasted 16 years and over is 6 per cent. This percentagt* falls in 
the case of wives married under 12 years to 2 per cent, but the numbers available 
arc few and the percentage unreliable for that reason. There is less reason to 
doubt the result in tlie case of wives married at 13 to 14 years of age when the 
percentage of sterility is only 4, rising to 7 in the case of wives marric'd above 
tile age of 14 years. These results have, howover, to be rearl with those obtained 
from the next table which shows the average size of the family correlated to tlie 
age of the wife at mari'iage* Here w^e find that while the average number of fjldld- 
ren born from wives married at all ages is 4'2 and the survival rate 2-9, both 
tlie number born and the survival rate seem to increase with tlie age of the wife 
at marriage and are at the highest for wives married at 30 years and over, 5 - I 
and 3 ^ 6 respectively, while for wives married at 20 to 30 years they arij 4 ■ 3 and 
3*1. The general inference is that although an increase in the age of marriage 
for girls slightly increases the risk of the marriage proving sterile, possibly on 
account of greater exposure to sterilizing diseases, it also increases the number 
of children born alive when the marriage is, as it wifi be in at least 02 per cent, 
of cases, fertile, and it likewise increases the probability of survival to the cliildren* 

Statement II. 


Pro'})OTt'i4>n of fertile ami Merile marriages. 

Duration of Marriage. 


Age of wife at 
o^arriagt?- 

0-4 

y^ra. 

5-9 

years. 

10-14 

16 y&s-TH and longer 









f 

Frrtilc. 

fStcrilo. 

r~ 

Fertile. 

> 

Sterile. 

V’ertile. 

.Sterile. 

Fertile. 

Sterile 

All Ag(?a 

164.491 

71.602 

213,807 

41,930 

21 4.096 

27.433 

444,161 

26.513 

0-12 


1,592 

5,933 

],L88 

11.792 

046 

20,707 

um 

13-14 

03.603 

26.690 

03,718 

16,982 

91,871 

10,106 

203.135 

9,009 

15-19 

61,1110 

34.427 

92,905 

19,473 

87,890 

13.509 

105,421 

12,917 

ao -39 

IS.T.'SI 

6,086 

19.350 

3.711 

20,710 

2.727 

43.098 

ij.oao 

30 ■'iad over 

1,^39 

808 

1,901 

576 

2,433 

446 

5,740 

4tj3 


Statement III. 

Av&rage size of family correlated ^^rkh age of wife at Trtarriage. 





Number of 


Number of 


Wife married at 


Number of 

children 

Average 

children 

Avoran,v 



families. 

bom alive. 

observed. 

surviving. 

observed. 

Ali Agefl 

. . 

668,628 

2.868.172 

4-2 

1,661.448 

2^9 

b-l2 years 

. . 

40,729 

154.120 

3-8 

112,127 

2-8 

18-14 years 


101,783 

800.891 

4-2 

562,345 

2 9 

15-19 yeftra 


249,874 

1.022,2fJ9 

4-1 

726,118 

2-9 

20-29 years 

, . 

76.75S 

328,181 

4-3 

232.804 

3-J 

30 yenra and over 


10,484 

63.771 

6- 1 

38.064 

3-6 


si„ 0, 86. In the foiirtli statement, winch .shows the size of family by the occupat§SiP 

F.iniiy by husband, the average mimber of children bom per family, which in this case 

oceuipitioti. (-aiculated on a smaller number of famiHes, works out at the .slightly higher 
figure of 4-3, and the survival rate obtained, 3-0. is similarly slightly higher. 
This is stated in the form of the. numbers sia-viving per 1,000 born, 697 per 1,000 
for all the families examined. The families are classified by occupation on the 
lines of the Occupation Table (X), but the result of this has been that the numbers 
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in Rome .occu]jatrionaf orflers, on whif^h ave^age^J have been oaleiilat-erb Arc really 
too small for any safe concluRiom The general average size fjf family is exceecl- 
the jvumber 4. Tji h%^e insfcaiues it rises to 5’0 or over, the 
maximum lieing 5-(i, but in tliree of these castes the mmibors flealt \nth are 
very low. In the other two, where the numbers are higher, the rate may perhaps, 
be accepted. These two are the orders of Religion and of Persons living on their 
Income. In the latter the survival rate is also high, as might be e.Kpeotefb 7 1 2 
per 1 ,000, though not as high as in the case of Law, Medicine and Instruction. ’ivlK^rc 
the sur^T%"al rate is 7G0 jxT 1 ,0(K> while the average family is only 3*7. Apparently 
physicians, if unable to heal themseK^es, can yet heal tlieir chijdren. At any rate 
this is the higliest survival rate found in ain' occupation, tlie next highest Inhug 
those of the families of men employed in textile industries and in the Army, 7:n 
and 729 respectively, with ^average families of 3-7 and 3-G. Puhiic adminis- 
tration comes next witli an average family of 3*9 and a survival rate of 721 per 
1,000. The lowest survival rates, all those below COO in fact, are calcutated on 
figures too small to be worth cDnsid<iriiig, but it is possibly signiCcant tliat the 
sui vival rate in Industry as a whole is only 087 chibh-eii per 1,000 born, thougli t he 
general level is in the neighbejmhood of 700, and Class C (Public Ad mini strati on 
an<l Liberal Arts) as a whole has the rate of 71 C, but with smaller families. 

Statement IV. 

fSi^r of/amiiim //// ocatpaiian of husdafid, 

,V. H . — -Tot A Is ill tilts liiblfi )neht<Ic Hgures wliicli uuulcL not be djatribtit^di to snb-ifttJtly to tlif nifttliotl 

Adopted fn cotnpilntkm. 


Occupation. 

Xijiober 

of 

fainilicA 

axainiried. 

XuinbcJ' 

of 

ciiildren 

lioni. 

Avfiraj'e 

por 

family. 

Number 

uf 

ebiMr^ii 

aurviviner. 

l*rt>purt.ion 
Iff total 
fitiri iviii^ 
Hi 

bnrn. 

Total all classAs 

40S,IS1 

1,740,399 

4-3 

I,213,4&7 

6»7 

A. — ProductlDzi oJ Haw Materials 

22S,391 

978,750 

4 + 

683,640 

698 

Exploit At ion of animnly ami vft(>;*>Cjitioj!i 

223.07^ 

976.74(1 

4-4 

082,233 

698 

/*as(iire anff 

21^,026 

011,655 

43 

631.S4I 

U03 

fJuhimlion 

9.0^ 

366.547 

4-2 

602.655 

603 

C-uIItviiiinff otifntra 


102.032 

4 4 

63,584 

666 


18AZ1 

oJJiOI 

4 3 

40.307 

702 

Foirpflfry 


C20 

3-3 

353 

671 


5,038 

20,4B7 

4 1 

13,$47 

076 

B.— PreparaUoti and auppJy ■ of Material Sub- 
stances. 

32,223 

337,301 

4-2 

366,963 

es9 

Industry 

48,203 

201.825 

4-2 

J 38,608 

687 


o,C70 

20.333 

3-7 

13,237 

731 

Aard mnieriaff from the 
aij-irnal Mn^dom. 

37 

253 

4-3 

134 

604 

Wood 

1.521 

6,220 

41 

4J§2 

674 

carjaemeMj iur?ters andjoinors 

24,705 

106,402 

4-3 

71.716 

673 


038 

2,628 

33 

1,736 

66S 

otAer toorif.r^ in. iron, muJivrj 
of toorkera in copper 

nnd mstat. 

0S9 

3,674 

3 8 

2.382 

703 

Ccramitt 

m 

673 

3-7 

453 

67fe 

CAemicotprixlaoit proper and amt- 
logozta. 

21S 

323 

33 

586 

712 

J'ood Industries 

0S3 

4,260 

4'3 

3.043 

713 

Jfidifs/rifs of dress a/td lAe toilet , . 

3.U7 

31.67$ 

3!/ 

22,11$ 

60S 

Buildinff Indusiries 

M22CC 

hur 

4,306 

3 S 

3,033 

673 

p 
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208 

CHAPTER 

Number 

of 

V.^ — SEX, 



Pro|>ortLua 

realpatidar.conr»'^“r“ti-“- 

Number 

of 

AverQ.g,o 

Number 

of 

of total 
gurvlvitig 

famitieii 

ohlldre'n 

p<?r 

children 

to 


mined. 

born. 

family. 

aiirvivlug. 

1.000 born. 

. Consfrustioti of means of Iranaport 

ft 

333 

3 0 

220 

508 

J^roduuiait and transmission of ph^ysiml 

33 

137 

3-9 

70 

333 

force. 




Miscellaneous and undefined Industries 

4,310 

18,475 

4-3 

12,373 

081 

Soavenffing . . ... 

3.347 

13,428 

4 3 

10,483 

0-f9 

Tratifiport 

4.077 

14.8^13 

3-7 

10,245 

688 

Transport 6^ water 

207 

1,344 

5-2 

1,092 

040 

Transport by road 

1,400 

5, mo 

3 3 

3,784 

009 

Transport by rail 

431 

1.377 ^ 

33 

1.122 

711 

Tntdo 

40^043 

170,583 

4-3 

118,110 

002 

C.— Fdblli: Admlnratraucm and Liberal Arts . 

84,453 

139.219 

40 

99,701 

716 

Publiu Furcei . . 

2.571 

10.464 

3^0 

7 JOS 

079 

Army 

1.343 

3,488 

3-Q 

3,000 

729 

Foiico 

743 

2, 734 

3-7 

1,734 

030 

Public Administration . , 

ift.aaa 

74,688 

3' SI 

53,842 

T21 

Prole^aiDas and Libera] Arta 

12,550 

54.007 

4-8 

38.751 

719 

Eeliyian 

2,497 

12,829 

5-2 

7,070 

031 

Lav?, Msdidne and Instruction . . 

7,339 

27A12 

3^7 

20,824 

739 

D.— MEsH^llaJibOus 

67,994 

886,120 

4t 

163.263 

694 

Persona living On thtir income. . . 

3,407 

17.054 

50 

12,146 

712 

DoineBtic Service 

0.401 

24.068 

3 8 

16.626 

687 

Insuffitiinntly described ocDupatlDiiii 

30.126 

123,062 

4-J 

85,128 

692 

LabourerB and wwrAmen 

29U42 

. 118.184 

4-1 

81.070 

004 

Unproductivo* , 

14.585 

68.608 

4 0 

11.002 

711 

Inmates of fails, asylums und almshouses, 

2,204 

0,331 

4-3 

0,774 

790 

beggars and vagrants . . 





Other undassijied nan- productive Industries 

3S 

328 

3 3 

204 

920 

Unemployod and ocoupatiens unspooided 

16.617 

60.001 

‘ 3-9 

41,797 

690 


Sli» oi itoiiiry 87. The ftfth statement correlates the duration of majriage with the com in unity 

of the married and the number of quick births, and dealing with considerably 
oonuatinity. larger numbers the average iiuniber of cliildrcn born falls to 3 ■ 9, the lowest general 
figure yiekled by any of these tables, but this of course is determined by the fact 
that large numbers of the maiTiageH examined are incomplete. In marriages of 
ten to nmeteen years duration the average number of children born is four aiici in 
marriages of 33 years duration and over it is 5*8 rising in the case of a few Kurmi 
marriages to 9, and in that of one Jewish family to 10. In Buddhist families on 
the otlicr hand, where marriage is late, the average number born falls in ceases of 
dura.tion over 33 years and is at its highest in marriages of 20 to 31 years duration 
with an average per family of G - 1 , only equalled in that duration term by Chiistiaiis 
and Kurmis with the same number. The latter however rise to 7*0 in the later 
duration term in wliieh the Buddhist average falls. Some conclusions can also 
be drawn from tins table as to the frequency of births, the general inference 
being that two cliildrcn urn born alive dining the first few years of marriage and 
that after ten years of married life have been accomplished the rate is approxi- 
mately 1 child per decade up to 32 years of marriage. 

In the sixtlj statement, wliich coneJates the size of family to its com- 
munity, the number of families examined is again rather fewer, and the total sur- 
vival rate for I,U0U lOiildfen born alive appears as 700 instead of the U97 yielded 
by Table IV, 700 being approximately tlie figure obtained likewise from Table III. 

Tlie average p<T family, 4’3 in Table IV, is 4'2 by Tables III and VI, though it rises 
to 0*3 for Kayasthas and falls to 2-5 for Bhils. In the latter case the low birtli- 
rate is i^ompeusated for by a high .survival rate, 741, but the nomadic castes wlio 
have an average family of only 3*3 do not reach the general standard siir viva I rate 
of 700, liaving one of 651 only, ng doubt indicating the efieets of their habits of 
life. The low^est survival rates are shown by Kurmis and Chamars, bothpgg|:^tj(j 3 |- Qom 
600 and botli iiaving the majority of their wives married under 15 years of age, 
whereas the Sikh with the majority married over that age has a survival rate of 714, 
and the same (combination of a high survival rate with a late age of wives at mar- 
riage appears in Parsis, (diristians and above all in Buddhists, but the number dealt 
with ill the first and third of these three communities is regrettably small, while 
MuKlims, also with a majority of nmrriages with the wife aged 15 or over, have a 
survival rate of one below the general standard. 
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10 CHAPTER V. SEX. 

Statement VI. 


rea I patid a r. CO nSt2« of families by caste or religion of family. 



Number Total 

of number 

alipa of 

examined. children 

bom alive. 

Average 

per 

family. 

Number 

of 

children 

aurviving. 

Proportion 
of total 
aurviving 
to 

1,000 bom. 

Number of familiee with 

wife married at 

Community. 

f 

0—12 

13—14 

16—19 

20—30 

30 A ovei 

1 

2 

3 

4 

.6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

oUl.. 

628,864 

2,242,711 

4.2 

1,669,988 

700 

41,960 

172,286 

229,408 

72,471 

10,821 

[iBdoi 

. . 802.403 

1,291,928 

4*3 

800,048 

007 

18,334 

117,807 

130,496 

29,047 

4,310 

Brahman ^ . . 

. . 7,876 

40,699 

6-2 

26,266 

047. 

641 

4,149 

2,423 

413 

91 

Other Interior Caetea 

— 21,624 

100,732 

40 

74,182 

006 

1,010 

6,262 

9,662 

3,834 

416 

KayaMka . . 

.. 280 

1,769 

0-8 

1,100 

663 

14 

110 

120 

22 

8 

Ktirmt 

310 

1,400 

4-6 

806 

671 

7 

190 

92 

10 

2 

Rajpui »• 

.. 1,108 

6,037 

4-8 

3,800 

091 

167 

216 

571 

170 

66 

Vxswakarma 

.. 174 

870 

6-1 

668 

636 

4 

66 

76 

22 

7 

Yadava •• 

267 

1,011 

80 

674 

067 

80 

61 

86 

28 

3 

Nomadic Castea 

- 100 

002 

3*3 

431 

661 

72 

27 

74 

22 

4 

Exterior Caatea 

36,340 

140,302 

4-2 

104.217 

698 

870 

13,100 

16,838 

4,112 

420 

ChawMT 

.. 869 

4,847 

6-0 

2,800 

690 

63 

440 

243 

87 

26 

Ikhs 

23,391 

06,660 

41 

68,982 

714 

3,872 

4,713 

10,033 

3,066 

618 

Bins 

. . 1,730 

7,240 

4-2 

6,044 

697 

38 

807 

765 

06 

4 

(uddhiata 

017 

2,367 

3-8 

1,910 

813 

.. 

32 

221 

281 

83 

»arala 

718 

3,262 

4-0 

2,290 

707 

1 

231 

245 

219 

17 

fawa 

.. 09 

204 

3*8 

189 

716 

9 

24 

30 

0 


daallina 

.. 141,620 

377,778 

41 

403,704 

690 

12,643 

29,871 

01,420 

32,408 

4,760 

'hrlstlana 

22,300 

111,640 

6-0 

86,699 

768 

1,476 

0,178 

11, .563 

2,887 

293 

rrlbal 

9,640 

48,416 

5-0 

30,918 

639 

689 

3,340 

3,629 

1,778 

182 

Bbil . . 

390 

1,000 

2-6 

746 

741 

77 

83 

101 

40 

6 

Other or Unapaolflad 

20,370 

103,386 

8-0 

71,284 

689 

4,980 

9,223 

10,407 

1,626 

168 


Notb. — The tot*! of oolumna 7-11 falla abort of tho figure in column 2 by 2,428 owing to the a.beenoe of dctaila by ege of wile at marrUge for 
2,400 familiea from Bengal and for 22 from the Andaman lalanda. 


General 88. It may be added in conclusion that the numbers examined in these ferti- 

Conoiusioni. tables hardly admitof safe conclusions except on the broader lines. It is 

not unlikely that the results obtained for India as a whole bear a reasonable 
approximation to the general average for the whole country, deduced as they are 
from returns from half a million families or more of all kinds and conditions. On 
the other hand no broad generalization from the individual figures of a single 
caste can be regarded as of very ipuch authority. There is also some doubt as 
to how far the returns given by the persons questioned represent really accurate 
statements of fact. At the same time the general conclusion may fairly be drawn 
that the average married woman in India has four children born alive and that 2*9 
in every four, 70 % that is, survive. It is interesting to note that the Census Super- 
intendent of Bombay arrives at a similar conclusion from a calculation based on 
the number of persons of varying ages per 1,000 houses. It may also be concluded 
that raising the age of marriage for women will not reduce the number of children 
but will increase the proportion of those that survive. 

It may be added that although in all provinces * baleful prophecies 
to the effect that the enquiry into fertility would arouse resentment and opposition 
and would have serious consequences, the prophets proved both false and foolish, 
for the enquiry did none of these things. A few people took umbrage at them, 
but those that did were not obliged to answer, and the collection of information 
was much easier and more efficient than in the attempts made in 1921. Tl>e 
employment of intelligent womi;n for this purpose has many advantages. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 211 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 

per mille of the sexes by Provinces and States. 




Actual 

Natural 

Province, State or Agency. 


Population. 

Population. 

1 


2 

3 

^dia . . 

- 

940 

940 

Provmcee 


940 

943 

Ajmer- Merwara . . . . ’ . - 


892 

8ni 

An riant an and Nicobar lelande 


495 

893 

Assam StCften) 


9t19 

915 

Baluchistan (Districts and Administer^ Territories) 


717 

815 

Bengal 


924 


Bihar and Orissa 


1,005 

979 

Bombay 


901 

924 

Bnnna » * - ■ ■ ■ < - , < ^ 

. . 

958 

1,025 

Central Provintsea and Berar . . 


998 

1,004 

Coorg 


803 

922 

Delhi 


722 

793 

Madras 


1,025 

UtH)9 

North* West Frontier Province (LUstricis and 

Administered 843 

851 

Tetriiories)^ 




Punjab 


831 

824 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 


902 


States and Airemdes 


9lt 

938 

Baluchistan States , , 


855 

my 

Baroda State 


942 

923 

Bengal States 


886 

939 

Bihar and Orissa States 


1,033 

1,029 

Bombay States 


952 

921 

Central India Agency 


948 

940 

Central Provinces States 


1,010 

999 

Gwalior State 


887 

908 

Hyderabad State 

. , 

959 

974 

Jammu and Kashmir State 


881 

809 

Cochin State 

* . 

1,043 

1,023 

Trav^ancore State 


987 

987 

Other Madras States 

i 


1,079 

1,002 

Mysore State 

* . 

955 

f)G5 

North-West Frontier Province (Agencies and JW6a^ Areas) 

8C4 

883 

Punjab States {imduding Agertcif) 


a32 

810 

Rajputana Agency . , 


908 

9IM» 

Sikkim State 

. ^ 

987 

realpatidar.com 

United Provinces States 


951 

933 

Western India States Agency 


974 

905 


Hot*.— T he estimated popuiationB referred to on the fly^IoaJ of TabJe I in Part 11 of tbia Report bare 
been included for purpowss of calculatinji; Actual and Natural population ; it beins^ anfuimed fur piirpogea 
of the latter Itguree that the entire population bd oatimatod w'aa indijs^enouB. 

M22CC 
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21S CHAPTEK V. SEX. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL 

rej Number of females per 1,000 males af different age-periods by maiJi religions af 

each of the last three censuses. 


Age. 

All Eohgions. 


Hindu. 

Muslim. 



Tribal 


1931 

. 192J 

. 1911 

’ 1931 

, 1921 

. ion’ 

“ 1931 

. 1921. 

. 1011 

! 1^ 

. 1921 

. 1011, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0—1 

* . 1,012 

991 

1,001 

1,017 

093 

1,004 

000 

083 

091 

1.015 

l.iKlO 

1,020 

1—2 

, . 1,044 

1,027 

1,041 

1,001 

1.030 

1.040 

1,030 

1,021 

1.029 

1,078 

i ,0;vj 

1,007 

*2—3 

. . 1,008 

1,008 

1,060 

1,008 


1,053 

1,040 

1,040 

1,040 

1.090 

1 ,lt98 

1,080 

■ 3^ 

.. 1,018 

1.006 

1,086 

1 ,024 

1,008 

1,074 

1.003 

1 ,006 

1,001 

1 ,007 

i, Ii>) 

1,098 

4— e 

gso 

1,017 

1,001 

989 

1,019 

2,002 

000 

1,007 

9il3 

1,013 

1 ,050 

1 .fiari 

Total 0-“D . , 

, . 1,022 

1,030 

1,030 

1,029 

1,041 

1,034 

1,000 

1,023 

1,020 

l,06<i 

l,l>67 


3—10 

910 

900 

964 

919 

007 

909 

880 

930 

933 

957 

HT0 

909 

10—16 

880 

831 

817 

884 

828 

823 

864 

773 

773 

048 

870 

880 

16—20 

989 

9J0 

930 

083 

890 

Oil 

1,012 

957 

002 

1,139 

1,034 

1.074 

30 — 26 

. . 1,023 

1,070 

1,079 

1,020 

1.074 

1,070 

1,024 

1,089 

1,089 

1,140 

1.237 

1,277 

26—30 

965 

90S 

908 

973 

971 

070 

000 

048 

952 

1,020 

1,077 

1,078 

Total O — 30 . . 

9S1 

960 

900 

907 

907 

000 

945 

943 

947 

1.033 

1*021 

1 .030 

90—40 

BBl 

900 

910 

912 

922 

033 

824 

842 

864 

957 

907 

037 

40 — 50 

800 

902 

912 

886 

922 

028 

798 

830 

854 

891 

873 

879 

60—00 

,, 910 

920 

900 

940 

947 

973 

810 

848 

867 

967 

923 

iilWi 

OOandeTer** 

994 

1,040 

1.092 

1,066 

1,101 

1,161 

820 

871 

921 

1,124 

1.JO0 

1,173 

Total 30 and over 

89S> 

927 

944 

920 

901 

967 

816 

846 

866 

967 

949 

962 

Total All Agea , , 

940 

940 

954 

953 

064 

903 

904 

000 

919 

1,009 

990 

],fKJ8 


Notb. — T he figures in this statement relate to India proper, i.e., exclude details for BoiToe, i^ ltero tlie uort for 
ago wsa by Kaee in stead of by Boligion, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 


Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by Religion. 



Age, 



Al! Re]i.!dons. 

Hindu. 

Mualim. 

Ghriiitiaii. 

Tribal. 





2 

3 

4 

6 

a 

Total All apes 




941 

903 

904 

952 

i.ooo 

0—1 


. , 


1,013 

1,017 

999 

1,WI2 

1,046 

1—2 




1.044 

1,051 

1,030 

1,006 

1,078 

2—3 , , 


. , 


1,068 

1,068 

1,040 

1,005 

1,090 

3—4 




1.018 

1.024 

1,003 

1,003 

1,067 

4—6 , , 




982 

989 

955 

088 

1.013 

Total 0—6 




1.023 

1,029 

1,005 

1,001 

1.066 

6—10 . , 




912 

919 

880 

950 

957 

10—16 .. 


, . 


&S4 

884 

864 

949 

948 

15—20 . . 




991 

983 

1,012 

1.003 

1.139 

20—26 - . 




1,023 

1,026 

1,024 

1,001 

1,145 

20—30 . . 




952 

973 

6oe 

945 

1,026 

Total 0—30 


,, 


962 

907 

945 

977 

1,033 

30—40 , . 




889 

912 

824 

903 

reaj^atidar.com 

40— 6V ,, 




866 

880 

798 

87 1 

891 

60—60 ., 




912 

940 

815 

902 

967 

60 aod over 




994 

1.056 

825 

947 

1.124 


Note.“ Tlic iiguree IkjIow AlJ IleligioDs rotate lo India aa a whole but tlioj^o fur tbo rcaiKictivfl reli^iona 
refer to India proper, f.e., exclude rEetails for Ituruia ^vbere tko sort lor ago waa by Race tnatead of by Koligioo. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
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Number of females per 1 ,000 males 

for certain selected Castes and Tribes 


OftBio. 


AJl Agw. 

0—6 

7—13 

14—16 

17—23 

24 — 43 

44 and 
ovar. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Baniya .. 


881 

994 

892 

837 

881 

834 

860 

Bhangi .. 


909 . 

986 

824 

837 

986 

914 

867 

Bhil 


981 

1.108 

927 

1,080 

1,071 

921 

834 

Brahman 


902 

980 

876 

828 

917 

878 

911 

^ainar 


967 

1.023 

870 

882 

1,031 

986 

966 

Cbctti . . 


1.011 

1.098 

970 

1,048 

1,046 

928 

1.067 

DaryJ 


960 

1.078 

973 

1,016 

978 

918 

810 

Dom 

. . 

962 

1.018 

896 

943 

1,036 

932 

916 

Good 


1.045 

1.038 

964 

971 

1,212 

1,037 

1,088 

Oujar . . 


832 

961 

782 

763 

887 

816 

764 

Uuvan . . 


1.026 

1.003 

970 

1,023 

1,142 

1,030 

1,036 

Jat • • • • 


806 

930 

794 

730 

808 

782 

744 

Kachhi . . 

. . 

879 

1.006 

800 

831 

934 

846 

863 

Kaliar . . 

. . 

933 

1,004 

896 

862 

990 

923 

904 

Kalian . . 

.. 

1.083 

1,017 

988 

890 

1.218 

1,161 

1,119 

Kayastha 

• • 

888 

996 

896 

823 

914 

846 

866 

Kbatri . . 

. . 

813 

948 

886 

773 

749 

768 

767 

Kumhar 


913 

993 

866 

841 

963 

902 

900 

Ktinbi . . 


937 

1.003 

961 

806 

977 

917 

923 

Mahar . . 


1.001 

1.041 

920 

966 

1,082 

987 

1.024 

Maratha 


1.004 

1.097 

1.029 

1,108 

1.073 

932 

920 

Megh 


993 

1.145 

980 

1,002 

1,164 

934 

868 

Momin ( Julaha) . . 


898 

968 

909 

901 

962 

889 

779 

Naibrahman 


903 

1.007 

862 

799 

900 

902 

892 

Namasudra 

.. 

961 

1.080 

893 

1.063 

1.106 

920- 

830 

Nayar (Nair) 

• • 

1.049 

989 

980 

991 

1,122 

1,066 

1,163 

0<l • • • • 


966 

926 

982 

1,010 

1,073 

964 

917 

Pathan . . 

.. 

864 

979 

811 

789 

863 

870 

812 

Prabhu . . 


883 

1.063 

923 

1,023 

1,006 

677 

884 

Rajput . . 


868 

964 

813 

748 

874 

873 

861 

Sautal . . 


998 

1.076 

883 

1.017 

1,196 

947 

983 

Sban 


989 

1.013 

986 

1,092 

1,206 

906 

940 

Tanti . . • . 


1.068 

1.046 

918 

961 

1,227 

1.096 

realpatidar.com 

1,092 ^ 

TVli 


979 

1,022 

933 

883 

1,104 

971 

943 

ViBwabrabman 


905 

989 

901 

841 

969 

879 

863 

Yadava — 

M220C 

... 

!)48 

1.0O6 

882 

863 

l.(HM) 

943 

960 
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CHAPTER SEX. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Oivil Oor&dition, 


Irisrrucfi^ns fnr 
cnuriieraMaii 


The ftatUtlet- 


Svx* 

ISSl 

ISOI 

tSOJ 

}&1 1 

1^2 i 

io:h 

MfUea 

H3 

n'J 

6^? 

54 

51 

77 

Feiti4ies 

IS7 

t7l> 

iS2 

15H 

144 

Z8J 


& 9 * The instructions issued to enumerators were to record for each idutd 
whetlier iie or slie W(‘r<^ unmarried, marriecl or widowed. Divorced per.sojis uhu 
had not remarrital ivcre to he entered in the tliird l ategory. 'J’he instnu Tiuns as 
] egai ds the second category" were t hat a woman who hntJ never been married slioidd 
bi; shown in the first category ot^en though she w'tue a prcistituto or concubine, 
but f hat persons recognised Ijy t^ustom as niaiTied were to be enteri'd as sncli c^ven 
lliougli tliey had not been tbrough any |iropir teiemony, wluli' persons living 
iogelher whose religic^o^^ or soi ial tenets allowed eoliaintation without jireliininmy 
furinalities were likewise to bi^ entered as married. TJie mtention was to wiilen 
as far as possible the definition of marriage as used in 1021 , since it is in no way tlie 
concern of tlie ctMisns ’whether a coujde arc; legally maTrii'd to cme another or 1 o 
other persons or not at all, if they arc living together in such a nuiimer as to begid 
cjhildren and form a fam i?y. Prostitutes who inuy be inarried to a god are right I 3 ' 
t'xcluded, as far as tin" eemditions of emimcTation |)erinit, from thc‘ eeiisns return 
of maaried, since tlarngh they may have children oceusionully no family unil is 
ioTistituted. 

flO. The general statistics of Civil Condition will l>e found in Table VTI <d part ii. 
and the figures of selected castes in Table Vril. l^oportitmal figures are embt^dicfl 
in the subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter. It is evident at the first 
glance that the returns of Civil Condition arc in very marked contrast (o I he 
figures of previous decades. The marginal figures show the number of malt^s 

umber of nvfrriejt per l.OffO of ihoAr atjeA Q — JJ yrfttft, - and fciTlil-IeS pel’ Tnilh" ot t IlOSC 

aged 0- -15 returned as rnsu - 
ried during the past 50 vciirs. 

It will be seen tliat from 
1881 to 1921 there has been 
a steady decrease of those married under thc‘ age of 15 years. This decrtst.se lia-^ 
bc^comc^ an increase^ irv for the number of married males under 15 has rist'u by 

51% and the mimbc^r of maiTied females under 15 hy 26% since 1921, an increase 
’W'hich is undoubtedly due to the enormous number of infant marriages which look 
place in the six months' interval Itefween the passing of the Sarda Act and itsroming 
into operation, some ac;count of which has been given below. On the otlier hum I 
Hindu widows under the uge of 15 have fallen from 8 per mille in 1921 5^5 

pcT mille, but while this may be taken as indii-ating a real decrease it is to b(‘ feaif tl 
t hat the figures for the maiTicd cannot l)e taken at their face value. Tt is an uln ious 
and striking fact that* alth.ough in all (>r(‘vious c rnisus figiires tlic number of majTied 
’^vonu'n exceeds tbe numbc'r of married nicJi, as must iiec(‘ssarily be the ca.se in a 
country wfiere there are a consithTabh" numlier of polygvnous marriages, mi this 

Persons rHnmM iiA ‘ rHnTFUti*' in occasioTi tlicfigurc-s are entirely revei'sed, 

presenting the impossible position of at 
least fiOL244 married men with non-exis- 
tent wives, and that at the maxinnun 
allowance of oni' each for those that have 
theTti. Polygyny is not wi<le]y fjractice<l 
in India among either Muslims or Tfindu.'^. 
but it has been found at all previous (census 
operatitms : the first half of the ^lei ade W 4 ;s 
prosperous and the economic rlieek upon 
it unlikely to have opt rated before the end ol 
the deeade, and tlierc is no rea.son to supptjse 
that customs have changed to thr* extent 
of obliterating the very fow' ratio of cnjfl^lpstidar.COm 
CO- wives to cvc'Ty thousand wixo^ in a 
popuhifioii of some three hundred milbcm 
It is not to be supposed on the tithe?' band tliat a practice lias sudden!}- 

*An ftxamtnatinn of the composition of families fn a very limited area in Mysore dis-doHcd 
17 per cent, of co wives t<i ’H^dves m Miislim und H piT cent, hi TliiKhi familicH, both it great deal 
liiglicr rates than 8 piT tnillt'. 

^Ifi 


J.ocality and Re^li- 

Foinnti?M. 

Males. 

tfKlTIH.. 



(witl] Uurizia^ 



AU R«liieu>nej 

H 3.507,2:2:1 

S4.25S,467 

India pm — 

Hindu 

5K,:i5:i,e«2 

5S.5fi:i*574 



257*5*0 

Sikk 

fi9S,n2ll 

Stl5,55tl 

Uuddhist 

t}:i.2K4 

1M.O6S 

Muttlini 

] 8,24 1.4 to 

IK,2IM1,H13 

Chriatian 

1,2? 3, .37 5 

l,2S^?,421 

Tribal 

] .728.09,3 

J*6HI.G34 

Othcra 

127,555 

130,254 

HurCBa— 



All UaecA 

2,«§n.S77 

2,934,552 

Jncli^unua # , 

2,527,537 

2,516* 134 

IndinTiD (Hindii 

116*535 

34:* p 758 

and SfuFilini). 
IrlliilUlB (uthf^T) ** 

7,5;t3 

15,516 

All otKora 

2S1,2H2 

5S,f)l?5 


odd,^ 
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iu ison uJ rnaiTyjiig rrKilc.s Us Ji ; nor ( an tlio excosa of married malc^s in MJSl 

incrope of ijolyandrons marriages. [t is Irue tlwit I fK'ie 
aie 111 iTie TTirmilayas a f crtuin miiiilx'a of trilnts or tastes pmetising fiolyandr\'. 

Most of tfioiii are J3uddiiists, iiiid finding, as we do, tliat married males (ixetted 
myriad femalus in tlmt community^ if Burmese Buddhists be excluded, and that 
this is a reeuri'init feature of Indian census returns, we may accept that excess as 
correct. An excess of Ohrislian married males over married females is also a normal 
feature of Indian etmsus returns, and may be imputed primarily to the numbers 
of married British .soldiers, officials, etc., wliose wives are in Europe. This excess 
of (Christian married males is noticeably less than usual^ — 6,040 as compared to 
16,887 in 1021 and 19,650 in 1911, The excess is absent in the case of Tribal 
HoKgions and of Hiklis in lioth of which communities prepuberty marriage is v(>ry 
rarely if cA^er prnctised and in W'liicb tlie married women exceed the. ma.rrii^d men ; 
the unnatural ex('e.ss can therefore be tiscribod to Hindus, Jains and ^Inslinis, 
at any rate in tlie main. It is not difficult to divine the cause. In ad these eom- 
inunities early marriage is practised, and the Sardu Act came into force a ycai‘ be- 
fore the census. AUhough that Act has in practice been virtually a dead letter, 
it is certain that a considerable iiumbtu* of persons who have married off their 
children in contravention of the Ac^t will have hesitated to state apecificiLlly tJiat 
a child aged so and so (and Age may be asked by the enumerator before Civil (Con- 
dition) is married, knowing that such a statement w ill lay him open to the ]>ossibility 
of prosecution. Moreover in at least one case a Brahman association had bound 
its mepibera not to divulge marriages made in contra vent ion of the new law. 

The fact that the number of such concealments has been so much gicator in 
the ease of females than of males as to reverse the proportions of the mar J led is 
the natural csonscquence of the fact that the bride is normally young<!T tlmn 
the bridegroom and the impulse to conceal the age is therefore more frequent. It 
may be here added that more than one attempt was made to use the cen.sus sche- 
dules as evidence, for prosecution under the Sarda Act, so that the feai' of lliose 
wJio returned their married daughters under 14 as unmarried was not entirely 
ill-founded. Tt was ultimately ruled that the .schedule had to be produced, aii 
indication of faulty legislative provision for the protection of the census (‘iiquiiy, 
but fortunately by that time the records had been compiled and the original sche- 
dules destroyed in accord an (^c witli the customary procedure, 

91 . It is necessary therefore to arrive at some computation of the ci i or in- 
volved. The proportion of married males and females, as returned in 1933, are 
3 ,007 males to every ] ,000 females, or 993 married females to every 1,000 married 
males. Now an examination of the sex proportions of the last fifty years shows 
that the number of married females per 1,000 married males varies fi^oni 1.005 
to 1 , 0 ]], and the number of married males per 1,000 manned fenialos from 
989 to 993. I'lic average w^orks out at 1,008 married females, or 992 mjujied 
males, per 1,000 married of the opposite sex. The existence of concealnuuit of 
the marriage oi fo males irtakes it more than probable that there has bt^m eon- 
eealiinmt of the marriage of male!': also, but for the purposes of this computation 
it is necessary to a.ssiime that the number of males returned as married is correct ; 
cl ear 13 ^ it is a minimum. Now' to maintain the average m ail* i age ratio of tlu^ jiast 
fifty years 85,000.000 married females are required, and for the lowest ratio found, 
that (jf 1891, at least 84,653,970 married females are required, w^hcreas the acfiud 
number retiumed is 83,607.223. We are therefore brought to the unwidcome 
conclusion that at the ver}" least 3,046,747 man'icd females have been ret nriu'd 
as unmarri(‘d, and that all these are under the age of 14 years, since otlierwist? there 
wxHild V)C no puipose in conf'caling their married Condition. In all probability 
the number is not less than one and a quarter million. Taking the lowest figure 
the ratio of females aged 0 — 15 who are married becomes 190 per 1,000 instead 
of the ratio of 181 indicated by the returns, an increase of 52 in every f^^lftatidar.COm 
married females aged 0^ — 15, that is of at least 36 per cent, on the ratio of 1921, 
or considerabi}^ more than the 1 3 per cent, shovm by the unqualified figures, and 
a reversion beyond the position of 1891. An attempt will be made below- to dis- 
tribute this concealment of married females as between different communities, but it 
is not possibh^ to locate or to distribute it with any certainty as between difEcrent 
provinces. Tt is unUkcly that miicli concealment has taken i>Iuce in Indian States 
which have had no legislation comparable to the Sarda Act, and it may be taken 
as certain that Cod) in and Travancore States have contributed little or nothing 
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to it* ftince infant marriage is not practised on the Malabar Coast* On the other 
by tlie Conans Superintent lent for Rajpntana from the statistics 
provided by that Agency that '' recent legislation, althougli inajiplieable to the 
States, has apparently had the effect of hastening on the marriages of immature 
persons of both sexes/* Tt is possible however that this lowering of tlie agi; of 
marriage may be partially duo, as pointed out elsewhere, to the automatic and 
ino^■itab!e action of the existing sex ratio aggi‘a\ ated by the ban on widow remar- 
riage* In some <^ases a denial of marriage at the census ma^' have been the T'tjsiilt 
of failure by tin; bridegroom’s party t<i provide the dowry promised, as cases of 
Hus kind are reported to have led to attfuiipted repudiation of thti marriage, wln-n 
tlie census took place, in l^ppe^ra district in Bengal, An actual excess of Sfi 1,125 
married males is to be fomid in Burma and in Bengal together* Tn Burma however 
they are all immigrants whose wives are likely to be found mostly in Madras or 
in the United Provinci;s, and the Burmans themselves do not in any case practise 
infant marriage, while Bengal usually has an excess of married males, most ly immi- 
grants to Calcutta, equal to less than two thirds of their excess at this ctumiis, 
ft liaa already been shown that this excess of (K>0,000 odd does not by any 
means represent the actual shortage of married females in the returns* 

92. In considering the statistics there is another point which has to be borne <'roiip biu. 
in mind as regards the age gi^oups. The method recorn mended hy the actuary 
who examined the 192J returns has been described in Chaper IV, and has greatly 
improved the value of the returns of age. This improvement however <^aimot 
equally be postulated of the age groups by civil condition. Under the okl system 
of sorting <lirectly into quinquennial groups there was a very heavy accumulation 
of returns at the ages ending in the digits 5 or 0, but the consequent error was the 
same for both Age by itself oi* Age as a factor in Civil Condition. Th€> method 
adopted at this e(msus has iniprovcd the returns of age witliout effecting an equi- 
' valent improvement in the age groups wlien read with civil condition, as the number 
of individuals of any cl\dl condition is not identical vvitli the total returns of any 
given age. Thus of tliosi^ returned as aged 1 4- 1C there will be a greater number 
married at tins latter age timn at the former, and by dividing the group into e(pial 
halves of which one contribut-es to the group 10' “15 and the other to the group 
15 to 20, the numbers of married shown in the lower age group will be inert^ased 
beyond their coriect proporticui and eonvt^rsely the number of unmarricrl in the 
higher gi'oup will iiUu bi^ proportionately inflated. The iTior caused will only 
be seriously operative up to the point at which tlie vast majority bt^corne all of tlie 
same marrietl condition, and again at the point at wliich many becoine widowi-d ■ 
and it would appear from th<j returns that its effect has been to counti'r balance 
tlie tendency to over-estimate the age of young married ftunalcs which has been 
indicated in all previons census returns. An exctdlent example of the iicttial 
effect of the working of the mtitliod of sniootliing on the ages of the married aiul 
widowed will be found in the following table whicli is taktm from the Hcjjort on 
Bihar and Orissa : — 




Widowed, 


Ag^. 

Actual fiuniber. 

. —A 

Xiimber per : 

— ^ 

maLle. 

Ac-tu«L| nuenber. 


NuirLiH'i 

r per 

niille. 







“ — ^ ^ r 




f 


— 


RorAona. 

MaltJd, 

Females. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

IVraooii. 


Femalus. 

P. 







UnsmoQthQd. 







4^ 



22J.I,(;74 

88 

03 

\12 

12.162 

3,79.7 

8,337 

3 

2 

4 

7—13 

2,lt3^,2&2 

330,474 

J, 205,7 78 

2sa 

217 

' 168 

66,322 

IH,.!!© 

16.770 

0 


", X- 1 

14— Ifl 

1*472,*! 92 


380,120 

593 

448 

753 

43.628 

15*984 

27,344 

IT 

12 
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17—23 

3,742,710 

1.47S,!I72 

2,203.738 

79© 

mv7 

fll0 

143,660 

48.242 

100,3 J8 

62 

21 

0> 






Smoothed* 







4— S 

120*231 

43.073 

TO.Oijft 

S7 

64 

1 12 

4.044 

J.2e5 

2*770 

3 

2 

4 

/5— 10 

1*232*073 

48.1*247 

747.720 

8ia 

10.1 

273 

34.aa7 

1 l.OTt) 

22*.557 

6 

■I 

H 

Ml \rt 

l,7Sa,722 

7( 

I.il77. F.lJ 

366 

27.5 

an 

49,826 

17.70.7 

32,006 

10 

7 

14 


2,007,45! 

i*<Kt 

178.432 

72© 

580 

HOO 

05,944 

32JJ1 

Gh1*8*3J 

27 

18 
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3,mi67 

1,31*^733 

1*783. Cl 4 

820 

7.14 

oir> 

IS 1.277 

46,810 

102*467 

40 

27 
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The exact working of the age group bia^ is, however, better iUtistrated still 
Btate wheiiee returns by annual ages were available up to 
lb years. The following statement shows these returns as compiled from the 
schedule ; the operation of prefei^encea for certain digits is obvious 

Act^^al returns of Age bg Civil Condition for GuuUor State, ecccluding N4mach 

Cantonment. 





MaLea. 

A 



FemaW. 


Atje. 

Total. 

CtlllllUTU cj. 

^larriecl. 

WidoTft-ed 

x 1 

, Unmarried. 

M&rriad. 

Widowed 

0 

02,861 

32,069 

no 

19 

30,382 

222 

49 

1 

06,640 

48,174 

235 

31 

47,352 

433 

01 

2 

96,630 

47,406 

445 

37 

47,738 

890 

04 

3 

102,798 

49,371 

6541 

47 

51,666 

1,U1 

147 


04,436 

47,285 

842 

125 

44.404 

1,470 

301 

d 

106,716 

54,187 

784 

109 

49,317 

2,006 

316 

6 

94,943 

48,016 

939 

164 

43,105 

2,324 

401 

7 

91,828 

44,920 

1,134 

133 

41,902 

3,492 

247 

S 

106,306 

54,283 

1,987 

125 

43,182 

6,402 

266 

9 

64,621 

31,132 

1,676 

114 

25,729 

5,937 

233 

10 

116,624 

59,072 

5,715 

343 

36,946 

14,812 

737 

11 

60,256 

23,276 

2,804 

142 

14,067 

8,945 

432 

I'z 

124,198 

60,973 

10,504 

623 

22,621 

28,758 

819 

13 

46,485 

20,489 

5,384 

287 

6*628 

13,264 

443 

14 

62,423 

26.676 

8,563 

446 

6,469 

20,606 

764 

16 

07,901 

34,653 

17,772 

874 

6.246 

37,082 

1,274 

IS 

100,616 

29,160 

23,460 

1,140 

4,776 

40,301 

1,682 

The next statement shows the same figures as grouped by sorters into the 
alternate ternary and septenary groups (from 4 years upwards) as they would have 
been if sorted direct into groups as was done elsewhere ; — 




Males. 



Females. 


Age. 

Total . 

r 

Unmoiried. 

Married. 

Widiow^ed, 

Unmatn'ed. 

Married. 

Widowed, 

0 

62,851 

32,009 

no 

19 

30,382 

222 

49 

1 

96,846 

48,174 

235 

31 

47,852 

463 

91 

2 

06,630 

47,406 

445 

37 

47,738 

890 

f !4 

3 

162,708 

49,371 

566 

47 

51,666 

1,111 

147 

4^ 

296,097 

149,482 

2,665 

398 

136,826 

5,308 

jr^glpatidar.com 

7-^13 

647,527 

342,155 

29,204 

1,667 

190,604 

80,660 

3,177 

14.^10 

260,842 

89,489 

49,795 

2,460 

17,490 

97,883 

3,720 


The third of these statements shows the final appearance of these jBgures in 
the adjusted groups, in which the figures for marriage and widowhood in the group 
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5-10 are clearly inflated at the expense of the higher group 10-15^ though the 
figures of the lowest groujj are little affected. 

Males. Femnlo?. 

f * % r— 

UhniATrfed. Married. 


realpatidar.com 


Age. 

Total. 


123,822 

J— 2 

97,94& 


93,697 

3— < 

10&.761 

5 

98,S99 

0^ 

519,909 

6--10 

373.116 

10—15 

310,980 


56.23S 

313 

48,333 

4m 

48.303 

376 

49.399 

706 

49,327 

335 

252,505 

■2.850 

195.991 

15,030 

142,740 

32.413 


Widowed. 

Unmurried. 

43 

66,376 

48 

47,933 

64 

48,133 

91 

43,538 

133 

45,609 

379 

256,749 

901 

118,137 

I.5S1 

07,814 


fcrrlod. 

Widowfld. 

748 

J04 

1.03 f 

109 

1.212 

134 

1,324 

243 

1,936 

339 

0*471 


4L298 

1.758 

09,593 

2.739 


For comparison with the above the figures are given below grouped as they 
would have been had the 1921 method of return to last (instead of nearest) birth- 
day been followed and the figures sorted direct into quinquennial groups by the 
method followed at that csensus : — 




Ag«. 

Total. 

UnEnanned. 

Married. 

Widowed.^ 

UmnaTTied. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

0^1 

111,276 

36,156 

228 

33 

34J0S 

434 

95 

J— 2 

96,737 

47,790 

340 

34 

47.820 

676 

77 

2^ 

99,713 

U,339 

500 

42 

49,677 

1,001 

106 

3^ 

93,617 

48,328 

699 

36 

47,985 

1,293 

224 

4-^ 

100,577 

50,736 

813 

117 

46,361 

1J42 

.303 


600.922 

251,399 

2,590 

314 

240,651 

5,168 

810 

6—10 

408,500 

234,974 

8*980 

702 

190,549 

2\023 

1.074 

10—16 

390.623 

177.277 

38*998 

2.006 

71.470 

97*409 

3.403 


The figures are next shown in the form of a distribution of 1000 of each civil 
condition bet'c^een the ages of 0 and 15 first according to figures reached by the 
1931 method and then comparatively by figures provided by the 1921 metliod 


Uamajried. Mf^rried. Widowed. 

-I ^ A 


Afifl. 

f — 

, 






1031 method. 1921 method. 

1931 method. 

1921 nietli:Ml. 1931 method. 

1921 method. 




(a) MaU9. 




0^1 

95 

85 

6 

4 

15 

77 

1—2 

82 

72 

8 

7 

16 

77 


82 

73 

11 

to 

21 

14 

3-^ 

84 

73 

14 

14 

31 

28 

4—5 

84 

76 

18 

16 

44 

38 

0—6 

42? 

379 

57 

51 

127 

r02 

6—10 

332 

354 

299 

178 

303 

247 

10—15 

241 

267 

644 

771 

570 

05 J 




f6) Females, 




O—I 

150 

106 

7 

4 

79 

16 


108 

93 

9 

5 

20 

13 

2—3 

109 

96 

10 

S 

28 

18 

3—4 

no 

93 

13 

70 

45 

3S 

4-^ 

103 

91 

to 

13 

62 

32 realpatidar.com 

0—5 

580 

479 

65 

40 

174 

137 

6—10 

267 

382 

352 

200 

323 

281 

19—15 

153 

139 

593 

760 

503 

682 


Finally the following table, taken from the Gwalior Report, shows the com- 
parative distribution by civil condition of TOOO of each sex at the three main age 
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groups first as arrived at by the 1931 method, and then as reached by the 1921 
procedure : — 


10—15 


Civil Condi' 

t 

A 


— ^ ^ 

. 

j' — — 

iioa. 

Malca. 

FemaLes. Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Female 9. 

UniDKiTJed 

ess 

974 

930 

7S4 

822 

529 

Married 

11 

22 

66 

207 

169 

453 

Widowed . . 

1 

4 

4 

9 

9 

18 

Unmarried 

989 

976 

960 

S7S 

3L2 

415 

Married 

10 

21 

37 

114 

179 

505 

Widowed . . 

1 

3 

3 

S 

0 

20 

It is quite obvious that in 

the tables as 

they stand in 

part a of 

th La volume 


the high figures of marriage at the group 5 — 10 will be misleading. On the other 
hand it must unfortunately be pointed out that the necessity of allowing for an 
adjustment of not less than one million girls returned as unmarried thougli ac^tually 
married has to be balanced against the bias indicated above, to say nothing of the 
tendency to exaggerate the ages of young married girls. When allowing for the 
adjustment of misstated civil condition, the age-bias, inflating group 5 10 as 

regards the married, may be regarded as operating to adjust the difhculty of distri- 
buting to difierent groups the numbers of those inaccurately returned as unmarried 
in 1931. It will of course be quite clear that this corrective was not intentional, 
and would have been avoided bad the bias given to the returns of Civil Condition 
been detected in time. Thia could easily have been done by sorting for civil con- 
dition before sorting for age, but when the Census Superintendent of Bengal, 
the first of us to detect the bias, pointed it out, sorting had everywhere been 
completed. Ages as stated to enumerators in India are always so inaccurate, 
and the old method of grouping under which the age returns were influenced by 
preferential digits was so unsatisfactory, that it cannot be held that the inaccur- 
acy of the grouping by Civil Condition is necessarily any greater at this census 
than in previous decades, but it probably is, and in any case it is Unfortunate 
that the greater accuracy which might have been obtain^ by reversing the order 
of sorting must be deferred to the next census, and even if the method used has 
acted as a corrective in one respect it would have been more satisfactory to have 
been able to ascertain that error precisely and to apply the necessary corrective 
afterwards. Meanwhile it is necessary to bear in mind this flaw in grouping when 
considering the increase in infant marriage disclosed in the returns which form 
another point in striking contrast to those of recent decades. W ere the returns 
of married females complete it would be clear that some allowance would hav'e to 
be made for the tendency towards weighting the lower ages at the ©xptjuae of the 
higher. As however it must be t^en as quite certain that some million 
married girls under 14 years of age have been returned as unmarried, and in all 
probability a still larger number of girls and a considerable number of boys, the 
returns as they stand may be taken as an indication correct enough of the propor- 
tion of married at the more infantile ages, and to correct the weighting caused by 
the method of grouping the correction necessary in the figures of the married 
may be made to fall entirely at the highest age groups possible. For the purposes 
therefore of the marginal table a transfer of 1,046,747 females has been ma<le 
from the category of unmarried to that of married and shown entirely under the 
highest age group under 15 years. The weighting of the lower age groups will 


MBFriod pcirsonB per 1,000 of tho population aged 


Canaus of 

Oto 1. 

1 to 2. 

2 to 3. 

3 to 4. 

4 to 5. 

5 to 10. 

10 to 15. 



/■ ^ ^ 









M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. F. 

1861 

, . (0—10, mtdta 24 /.S) 





161 600 

1891 

. . (0 — 5, mofej 3 sn.i female^ 13) 



36 

123 

164 494 

1901 

2 3 

3 6 

5 9 

S 16 

13 

27 

36 

102 

134 423 

1911 

2 3 

4 7 

6 n 

9 17 

14 

30 

.37 

la'j 

129 430 

1921 

.. 12 

3 5 

4 6 

7 13 

12 

23 

32 

88 

116 382 

1931 

7 8 

6 12 

12 20 

22 4S 

31 

60 

79 

193 

149 381 


be more ap- 
parent in the 
case of the 
w i d o wed, 

Not oiiLy will 

the te.K^^atidar.com 

for the returns 
of widowed to 
bo more num- 
erous at the 
higher 
groups 

greater, and 


age 

be 
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the inequitable distribution to lower age groups therefore greater^ but the incliii- 
atipiUifeii-Opiicealtueiit or to exaggerate age will perhaps have been less, in which 
ca^3i6%TS^n9ft!roed by the nicthod of sorting will be less balanced by its operatioa 


Hindu And Jain fomalea roturne^d as widowod per 
1,000 ageti 


C^nauB of 


0.1 1- 




G.IO 10-15 


imi 

1801 
1[>01 
19 El 
19:; 1 
io:u 


{0 -I & — 

jtt r LfWi/i 
i>-:i 0-0 0 7 

11^0 o- 4 O' .7 1 -d 

(It.* U'TJ O'. I l}-iJ 

(i-:l O’ 4 Cl- 7 


a 


ai* 

2- 5 
2-2 

3- 2 


4- I 
r>-7 


jja 

3-7 


21 1 
LO- 1 
20-0 
17-3 
20-5 
M3 


as a eorrective. Except in the 
case of Hindus and Jains the 
numbers are not of any very 
great significance as elsewhere 
the ban on remarriage iioes 
not exist. In the Ciise of 
Hindns and Jains the number 
of widows at each age group 
in 1931 should lose a certain 
proportion to the group 
above^ and the actual state of 
widowhood as presented by 
the 1931 census figures is actually a iittle better than it appears to be from the re- 
cord, indicating a very remarkable decrease in the number of child widows during 
the last ten years. It is to be feared that unless the practice of the remarriage of 
child widows is ^eatly extended during the coming decade, the reduction found 
at this census will be found in 1941 to have been converted again to a grave iucrcarte 
as a result of the great increase that took place during the early months of 1930 
in child marriages hurrietlly undertaken to forestall the Sarda Act. indeed the 
year that elapsed between the rush of anticipatory marriages and the taking of the 
census left time enough for many infants married in haste to become widi>ws 
for life, and the marked rise in tlie number of widows under ten years as compared 
with 1921, in spite of a decline in the proportion of widows on the whole, is probuhly 
significant of sorrows to come, particularly as, if widows under hve years alone be 
examined, the 1921 figures are found to have more than doubled. It is [ikiAy 
that there was no marked lowering of the age of marriage until 1930, although as 
pointed out elsewhere an excess of males will tend in that direction ; it is evidijiit, 
however, if only from the increase of married aged 0-3 where the po.ssible inULUince 
of sorting metliofla is inoperative, that there has been a decided temporavy fall 
in the age of marriage ; this fall is probably attributable almost entirely to anti- 
cipation of the Marriage Bestraint Act. 


Ratios Of 

ContittuTiUies, 


recorded Muslim ratitis of 
onwards is 1,01S married 


married 

women 


fCuniliPT of miilea ri'iiiriaocl AS married in oxec?^* 
of t;>tal of iimrii'jed foTn!^io-':i nf tile aiiimo eotn- 
niunity. 


BBm It was stated above that some attempt would be made to distribute by 
religion the 1,040,747 or so married girls under 14 who must have been returned as 
unmarried. It Is assume<l that in view of the extraordinarv rush to get children 
married before the operation of the Sarda Act, and of the large number of married 
who have undoubtedly been returned as unmarried, it is justifiable to catculatr fur 
individual communities on the meiin ratio of married femali-s found, altlmugli fur 
the total ratio for all communities the lowest rccor<lcd proporliioti of married 
females to males lias been taken. Now the mean of the liighcat and lowi^st 

Women to married men found fronv JS81 
to 1,000 married men. To make n[> this 
ratio 366,598 more married women are 
required than have actually been returu- 
cfl. Similarly the mean Hindu rath) (>£ 
marr ted worn cn tom ar lie d rnei i f o im d fro i n 
1881 onwards is 1,006. Tomiike the niniiher 
of marrietl women up to this ratio another 
027,890 Hindu women should ha^"e been 
returned as married. The ratio between these figures for Hind us and Muslims cor- 
responds nearly enough to the ratio between the actual excess numbers of nmnied 
males returneil by eacli community from India and Burma together wfiini 
Burmese Muslims are excluded. Similarly 999 Jain and 4,7 10 Sikh females iieedr^lpdbQdl' COlB 
be transferred from unmarried to married to raise their ratios rcaijectively tu 
the mean of the highest and lowest passible figures since 1881. This accounts fur 
all but 46,544 of the minimum numbers required, Jind tltis must be left to be 
accounted for by the other communities or by still higher ratios, for it is nut 
impossible but tliat the actual ratios of marrietl females to inarrieil males are 
even higher than those assumed. If the aiUlitioiial numbers of inarrieil females 


Hltidu 

Jniii 


4+JS,0iVi 

I 
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Coinmunitjf. 




ISSl* 

JSOl. 

1001* 

JOU* 

1021* 

f 

1031. 

1031 utt- 

Hindu 



103 

isa 

134 

170 

* 100 

313 

MnBlim 


J 

14J 

131 

133 

111 

ISO 

310 

Jain 


JtfU 

172 

104 

l:i0 

117 

135 


Sikh 


V20 

143 

10 J 

83 

72 

SO 

m 

Dhri^tian 



*'17 

33 

30 

lit 

43 



undtir 14 years actually arrived at be now traivsf erred from the unmarried femalea 
aged 0 — 15 to the marrieci of that age, the rates per ],000 come to 213 and 
and Muslims respectively instead of lyu and 186. Jains are 
raised from 125 to 130, and Sikhs from 80 to SO married females per l,00^> aged 

0- 15. 'rhe 

MiTiietl females 0-lS per 1,000 females of tliat ape. tal>Ie ill the 

margi n shows 
the number 
of females 
per I ,000 
aged () “1 5 
were 
returned as 
married for 
six decades 

in five religious communities. 

Clearly this vitiation by false returns of the numbers of unmarried females 
must be taken into account in any consideration of civil condition. Thus while the 
proportions of the unmarried, marTied and widowed returned at the census are : — 

Males . . unmarried 47 ' 9%, married 46* 7%, widowed 5 * 4%, 

Females unmarried 35 ■ 2%, married 49* 3%, widowed 15* 5%, 

these figures if applied to the actual numbers, merely result in the ab.surdity of 
married males whose wives are unmarried. It is therefore necessary to correct them 
to the extent already indicated together with certain component parts, a,nd the 
resulting percentages are given in the marginal table. Figures of Northern Ireland 

(1926) are added for the sake of 
coniparison. In the diagram that 
follows no attempt has been 
made to distribute the married 
returned as unmarriefl which 
probaldy remain after the 
adjustment of the Hintfu, Jain, 

Sikh and Muslim ratios as 
above. The Christians, who 
are likely to have a good many 
of them, show a higher ratio 
of marrieci females to married 
males than ev^er before, am I the 
other communities sliow im such 
marked change in prfijjortifins as 
would enable any definite transfer from the unmarried to the married category* 

94 > Similarly when e^^amining the ages of the married it is necessary to take 
into account the false returns of unmarried so far as possible* These false returns 
must be assumed to refer in any case to females married under the age of 1 4 years 
so that the adjustment is simple enough when considering the proportionate ages of 

the married, provided the agi^s beliiw 15 
years axe not considered separately. The 
marginal table therefore shows for each 
sex the percentage of married ] versons who 
are under the age of 15 years. It is at 
once noti ceab 1 e that th e rati o of f eina Le s 
married under 15 is higher amorig Muslims 
than among Hindus, »or is this (ner^^^gtjdar.COm 
result of the adjustment* carried out above, 
of the million odd married females returned 
as unmarried ; on the bare figures as returned 
at the census the Muslim ratio of married 
females imdtr 15 years to the total of married 
females is higher than the Hindu ratio. In 
1921 the Hindu ratio was 4% higher than the Muslim* In England and Wales in 1921 


Unit. 


Unmarritil* 

Blarried . 

Widywt'd . 

INDIA 

maks 

470 

46-7 

5’4 


yemaJfs 


40 U 

J5 5 

Burma 

males 


30-2 

4-7 


females 

.. 

37-4 

iU'5 

Iiidia(fx- Bur- 

males 

47 ■ 0 

47‘t> 

n-4 

nm}* 

fetnales 

JJ ^ 


/J-7 


maJcEi 

** 45-3 

4«0 

0-7 






Jains 

maltH 

(50 3 

4D5 

S 2 


ftmalfs 

33 7 

44' 2 

22' 1 

Siths 

males 

*. 560 

37 0 

30 


frtflalcs 

411 

47-5 

114 



.10 0 

40 0 

4 4 




fil ■ 3 

fl'O 

OlfltiFJt ■ ' 

niak'ii 

03^0 

42 tl 

3”» 


Ji 

J.5 ■ 2 

43' 0 

10.2 

Northtrji Jl'r- 

uialen 

ti4 ■ 4 

3J*S 

4- ! 

lalicl. 

Jufiale^ 

d/'/ 


3' 4 


Number per 1,000 of lota l m mi ltd Ttbo an* under 
15 yearn* 


province* etc. 

Males. 

Fen) ales. 

India 


,* 05-7 

167 -3 

Burma 


1-8 

0-7 

India Proper 


080 

101*S 

Hifida 


73-2 

164' 1 

Join - . 


32'S 

16&'3 

Aftceiim 


** 5B'4 

ms 

rriftol 



93 ' 3 

.* 


26 9 

74 ' 6 

Ch'Fisiiti'a 


„ 15 4 

43-3 
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MARRIAGE RATIOS liY AGE- 

and in Nortliern Ireland in 1926 no females under 15 years were returned ae married* 

realpiJj^i^f^TiON of iooo persons ev civil condition 


3i/^MA 
INDIA piioe 


HINDUS 

JAINS 


SIKHS 

MUSLIMS 


CHRISTIANS 

TRIBALS 

Ndretand 


A1 4 £ 5 
F £/VlA4£'5 






Some examination of civil condition by actual age groups seems called for, and 
the accompanying diagrams show in one case an age group pyramid, based on the 
actual numbers returned at each age period, which also displays the marital condi- 
tion of each group, and in the other a representation of the ratio of marital condi- 
tion per 1 ,000 of each sex at each age period. 
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distribution by civil condition of iooo of each sex in different ace groups 




• 


w# 






• • 


■ 






n 

* ’.*.*.*.* 
i * . * . * . * . * 











. 








t 1 

■ ^ \ 

b .... * 

> .... 









S3 in 

MAR/9f£0 MARt 

9/£0 W/l>OW£0 


Agfi. 



39SI. 

1031* 

JB2J, 

1031. 

0.1 

Q,921 

3fl.eS2 


44.0S2 


. . 8M7 

41,228 

IL59S 

63,954 

S-B 

16,4$4 

OB.BYfi 

32,197 

1 14,000 

3-4 


118.844 

6Q,7SS 

332.813 

4-3 

, . si.m? 

168,807 

104,S50 

346.904 

S-10 

7S7.4Q5 

1.883,773 

2,0/6,537 

4,200. 534 

10*15 

2,344 M6 

3,217,626 

e,339,2Q7 

7,260,208 


Age. 


Widows* 




1921. 

1031. 

OU .* 


769 

1,515 

1-2 . . 


6/2 

1,785 

2-3 .. 



3,485 

3'4 * . 


a,475 

9.070 

4-5 .. 


8,G93 

15,019 

E-10 ,, 


. . 102^293 

105,482 

10-15 .. 


. . 279,124 

185,339 


In both these diagrams a transfer has been made of over a million fcmalea 
from ' unmarried ’ to ' married ' to correct the impossible ratio €>f the Hotual 
returns* This transfer has been made entirely in the age group lO — 15* An exa- 
mination of the separate age groups for females shows that little more than one per 
cent, of survivors escape marriage (as compared for instance to about 2 ( 1 % in Nor- 
thern Ireland) and by the age of 15 years nearly 40% have been married anti one in 
every hundred is already a widow. By the age of 20 almost 85% have b<>t*ri marrhitlj 
3% being widowed j as compared to only 45% of males married by that nge* In the 
next ten years the maximum extent of marriage is reached, nearly 98% of females 
having been married by the age of 30 and more than a tenth part of them already 
widowed, while of males 86% have been married. By 50 years more than half the 
female population of that age are already widows, though only 1 5% of tVie males 
of that age arc widowed, and of females over 70 years more than 85% are widows, 
although less than 40% of males over 70 are widowers* In Northern Ire land 48% 
of women aged 65 and over or 62% of those aged 75 and over are widows, and of 
males over 66 over 29% are widowers. The tremendous increase in tht^ married of 
both sexes at very early ages is most noticeahle. From 10 to 1 5 the increase on the 
„ , „ . actual figures ret ur fits 1 is compa* 

ratively reasonable, l>ut the mar- 
ginal table shows the figures 
without the correct if m required 
to bring the hgures of married 
females up to the ratio neces- 
sitated by the number of mar- 
ried males, and the ligure^s of 
married females from 0 to 15 appear as returned, more than a million short. Simil- 
arly it is at the very early ages that there 
has been a phenomenal increase in widow- 
hood, though there is an actual decrease in 
widows of 10 to 15 years, indicating both the 
definite improvement that hafl preceded 
the passing of the Sard a Act an<l the rush 
of hasty infant marriages which it precipi- 
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95. \\Tien we come to examine civil condition by caste it is possible to locate 
some portion of the concealed marriage figures, and the relation between the false 
returns of unmarried and the practice of infant marriage is at once apparent. It i.s 
only possible of course to be reasonably certain of concealment in the case of castes 
tabulated b}^ age and civil condition for very considerable portions of India, since 
where one or two provinces only have tabulated there is generally a possibility of 
migration being responsible for an excess of one sex, except in a few cases of certain 
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castes of limited range. Tims of tlie 627,890 missing married Hindu females only 
to 268, (MX) can lie located by the excess of marrii;d males in certain 
C^eW^^BSr^PT§rahmans lead the way with 55,500 married males in excess of 
females, Brahmans elsewhere making up the total to 85,000. Kayasthas have 
an excess of 40,600, Rajputs of 34,000, Yadavas of 26,000, Komatis of 13,000, 

Kunbis of 17,000 and the * Viewahrahman * group of artizan castes 14,000 between 
them* Khatris have 9,000, Namasudras 7,700, Kumhars 5,000, Gadarias 2,800 
and Baidyas 1,600. Of the tribes Saritals have 4,500 and Bhils 2,600* Few 
Muslim groups have been tabulated, but, of the few that have been, both Sayyids 
and Momins show an excess of 7,000 husbands, accounting for 14,000 of the 366,589 
needed . 

In the marginal table a number of castes are shown i?i the order of prevalence of 

infant marriage. This list must be taken as 
a sample only, and the incidence of infant 
marriage has been calculated on tlu‘ number 
of females returned as married agcnl 0 to 6 
years* No attempt has been made to adjust 
the ratios for the concealed marriages as^ 
the ages of these are not known* ami it is 
clear that several of the castes mentioned 
above, e.g. Brahmans, Kay as t has, Rajputs, 

Komatis, Yadavas, would stand higher in 
the list than they do had they not conceal- 
ed their marriages carried out in contra- 
vention of the Sard a Act between April 
1930 and February 1931, w-hile the Kunbi 
or Kurmi group would probably take the 
unenviable place at the head of the list 
which would seem to be theirs by prescrip- 
tive tradition. In any ease their high ratio 
of infant marriage supports the speculation 
made in paragraph 97 of this Chapter (ef. 
also Chapter XII page 457). In the 
provincial volumes the castes in Table VHI 
should be arranged in order of the preva- 
lence of infant marriage, but as this order 
is likely to vary from province to province 
even for the same castes, and as very few 
castes indeed have been tabulated for the whole of India in Table VHI, the marginal 
list can only claim to give an indication of the relative position of various important 
castes with regard to the age of marriage* A reference to Table VTII (part 1 1 of this 
volume) will show that the general caste figures were larg(dy influenced by the mir^i- 
bers located in the United l^ovinces, where a low age of marriage seems more univer- 
sal than in other provinces* In the case of the Pathans 3ho^en in the list the U* P. 
figures alone have been given, and the ratio should not be regarded as at all typical of 
Pathans elsewhere. Only two other Muslim groups are given, that of wisaver.'*, 
shown collectively as Momin, and Say 3 dds ; the re^st are Hindu, Jain or Tribal. 

For it will be noticed that even tribes like (>raons and Santals appear in the list, 
but there is every reason to suppose that infant marriage in their case is an acquirtnl 
habit, as it is not common to the Austroasiatic tribes, thoiigh it is probably more 
natural to Kunbis than it is to Rajputs. 

96 . It is hardly necessary to point out that marriage as found and returned 
by an Indian census is not to he understocxl in the sense of marriage as returned in ' -Carried”, 
an European census, in whicli effective cohabitation of man and wife is a nornuLl 
assumption. The practice of child marriage involves as a necessary COm 

some postponement of effective marriage, and in the case of Muslims and of the^ 
majority of Hindus prepiiberty consummation is not practised, though the luc- 
vailing Hindu custom certainly involves consummation at a very early dat^ there- 
after* On the other hand it is not accurate to state, though the statement is fre- 
quently met, that the Hindu child marriage ls mercflj' an " iTrevocahlo betrothal ’I 
Apart from the fact that this expression i,s a contradiction in terms, for betrothal 
implies the possibiliU- of breaking a troth which has only^ a moral obligation as its 
M220C ^ 
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sanction, tfnun exi.sts tio neceasity in the case of tJie Hmdu marriage for any further 
oerernony to cement the union, which also remains valid and final in the case of the 
'bridegroon^’isQ^^Qfth, wJiereas completion by a subsequent ceremony would be 
essential to a mere betrothal. Ft is true that a further ceremony is frequently 
performed eitlier wiien tite wife is taken to her husband's house or as a preliminary 
to consummation, but such ceremonies are neither universal nor essentiaL The 
Age of Consent Committee's report has made this quite clear ; thus, in section J 59, 

** the practice of gaona, according to which the girl -wife is not sent to the biis]>and^s 
family till some time after marriage, and generally after pubertVj does not prevail 
in Bengal, with the result that soon after marriage, at any age, the gii'l li^Ts with 
her husband and consummation invariably follows on attainment of j>uberiy 
Again (section 54) '* the custom of obtains in the Punjab to a fair 

extent ..... .but is fast disappearing, and in any ease the period which elapses 

between marriage and gaoita is becoming shorter and shorter,” Again in Assam 
(section 145) “ gctrbimdhan is still mostly practised. It takes place soon after 
puberty and precedes consummat ion. Amongst some educated people it is falling 
into disuse In the case of widowers remarrying the ceremony is aInK>Rt im 
variably ignored ”, section 41. Again, writing of India generally, section 227, 

There is a growing tendency everywhere to drop this practice {gtjboi^u^ garhhadhan 
dwiragaman, doli, ritkh^ati, etc.). ..... It. .... .is falling into disuse more and 

mores. .... .and none of the ceremonies are any protection to unions before 16.” 

Finally in soclton 383 the Coiimiittce conclude that ‘"the practice of gaonn^ garbha- 
dhana or sijnilar consummation ceremonies does not obtain throughout Jndia and 
wherever it existed t>nce it is fast dying out ”. Were the practice of gaona or garhha- 
dhami the most imfiortant part of the marriag<? ceremony it is possible thal a return 
of married might lie made to coincide with one of effective mari'iagc, but as iliese 
ceremonies an; neither essential to marriage nor its invariable conconjifant it is 
obviously quite impossible to make their completion the test of a man higc for 
census purpo.scs, and niarriage in these statistics can only be interpreted subject to 
the reservation that it is not ordinarily effective before jmberty, and under the age 
of 15 years can probably be ignored, as far as the purely statistical consid^^'ntion of 
the propagation of the species is concern€?d. 

fftnt M<rri«Ke. 9^7. To say tliat in one aspect marriages l>efore the age of 15 can be ignored is 

not of coiu'se to suggest that cliild marriage is of no demographicai import nnc cs. Its 
bearing on the population question has already been considered in the tw^o preced- 
ing ehaptei-s. The map below shows roughly the prevalence of the custom 
of child marriage, for though it cannot atttimjjt to take into account tlu' num- 
ber of married children returned at the census as unmarried, it must be rccf^g- 
nised that infant marriage on the scale that [ueceded the Sarda Act at tin's cc;nsua 
was of an abnormal nature and is hardly t;onsistent with the steady improvement 
in the age of marriage that has taken place during the past 50 years. It is pt^rhaps 
worth observing that this distribution suggests a correlation with the 1/rachyce- 
phaiic iion-Armenoid Alpine element in the population of India, and it may lie ob- 
served that according to V4mbery (quoted by Westermarck, History oj ffuman 
Marrifige^ 1901, page 214) ** all peoples of the Turkish stock are in the habit of 
betrothing babies ”. The racial connection between Tajik and Indian }>rachy- 
cephalic stock is indicated in Chapter XII, and a probable connection with Russia 
also pointed out. It may thereforo I>e observed here that at the end of the last 
century (1807-75) Russia was the only country in Europe where marriage apiuoach- 
ed the universality of marriage in India, 68- 31% of per.sons being mairied, und 
the only country where the marriage age was anything like so young, 67 '27% of 
married women being under the age of 20, Hungary being the next with 35 * J 0%, 

Various views liave been held as to the origin of the eustom of child maniage. It 

seems never to have extended to the Malabar coast and is not nearly so fir<>valcnt 

in the extreme south, along the east coast, or in the north-west as in the west, in 

Bengal and in the Deccan. Clearly it is very ancient and the^uggestion that )atidar.COnn 

attributes it to the Muslim invasions is not even nioinetitanly entertain a bhv, Me- 

gasthenes presumably refers to the practice when he records that the girls of the 

Pandaian kingdom bear children at the age of seven, adding that they are old at 40. 

Risley regards the custom as due primarily to hypergamy which, by limiting the 
choice of bridegrooms, impels parents to marry off their girls at the earliest age 
p<kssible. Whether hypergamy has or has not contributed to the cstaT>li,sliment of 
the custom, it might equally well have been due, as it almost certainly is in one 
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tribe in Assam, to a paucity of wonlen and tJie necessity of making sure of a wife 
before someone else snapp<Ml her up, and not to a y)aucity of bridegrooms in a country 
where maleslIpMkMr totfSlles. (Jait n^gards infant marriage as the result of the 
impact of ‘ Aryan ’ and ‘ l)ravi<lian and as a device to guard against pr(‘-marital 
communism, and this again is likely to have been a contributing factor (cf. infra 
chapter XII, page 457 ). More weight however than was given by him seems 
due to the late Sir J. Campbell’s opinion quoted on page 271 of the 1911 Census 
Report. CarapbeH’s opinion w^as that early marriage was due to a belief in the 
danger of dying with unfulfilled wishes combined with the great wish of a Hindu 
to marry and have children. As stated this is probably the wrong way round. 
The wish to marry and have children is the cause of the fear of dying unmarried. 
It will be pointed out later (Chapter XT, page 379) that the penalty for failure to 
marry is extinction in a future existence. This belief appears in the tradition of 
primitive tribes from A.ssam to Fiji, where “ not a single unmarried Fijian ghost 
18 known to have reached the mansions of the blest ”, and is still so lively in some 
parts of India that the corj)se of a person dying unmarried is married before crema- 
tion. In China this feeling is so strong that the very souls of the unmarried dead 
are married and given in marriage post mortem^ and that the idea is not absent in 
Europe may be inferred from the belief once current in England that maids who died 
unwed ‘ lead apes in hell ’. It would be rash to say that this superstition was the 
cause of early marriage, but it seems more than probable that the underlying idea 
which imputes blame to failure to marry and propagate is the .same as that which 
enjoins fertilization at the earliest opj)oHunity. 



98; Infant marriage naturally involves infant widowhood, a feature of no Widowhood, 
significance where remarriage is allowed, but of serious importance where it is not. 

It has already been pointed out that there is an excess of males in India generally 
and that this is likely to tend, when associated with child marriage, towards an 
increasing disparity between the ages of husband and wife if it does not actually tend 
towards prepuberty marriage of the latter. Widows who can be remarried do not 
M220C 
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complicate the position, but the existence of numbers of youthful widows who 
cannot must accentuate this tendency. In the case of older widows it is obvious 
that^lKifif .iS^ffinbers will affect the population question little once the reproductive 
ages are over, while in the case of widowers their loss to reproduction is governed 
only by their inability or disinclination to find wives, and at the reproductive ages 
their numbers at any given time are probably mainly those of males in the inter- 
mediate and temporary stage between bereavement and remarriage. . In any case 
there is an excess of males and in consequence a solitary life is compulsory for a 
certain number and it makes little difference whether they are bachelors or widowers. 
The consideration of widowhood may therefore be confined to a consideration of its 
existence as a permanent bar to remarriage. It has already been pointed out tliat 
the general ratio of widowed females has decreased as compared with 1921. At tliat 
census there were 175 widows in every 1,000 females, a figure which had fallen in 
1931 to 155. It is however only Jains and Hindus who place an effective ban on 
widow remarriage, and in both these communities the total ratio of widows has 
fallen ; Jain widows in 1931 were 253 per 1,000 females, but in 1931 only 2*21 . Simi- 
larly the 1921 figure of 191 widows in every 1,000 Hindu females has fallen to 100 ; 
in both these as in all other communities the decrease must be largely attiibnted 
to the absence of famine and pestilence during the past decade. Famiju* at anv 
rate seems definitely selective of males. On the other hand, as alreatly point<;d 

out, there has already been 
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a very remarkable merease 
in child widows, partieu- 
Inrly under the age of 5 
years, which can only be 
attribut(‘d to the rush of 
marriages anticipatory to 
the Sarda Aci , a rush 
which it is to be feared 
will contribute large num- 
bers of young widows to 
the figures of the 1941 cen- 
sus unless there is before then a very pronounced change of attitude towar<ls widow’ 
remarriage in Hindu society generally. The marginal table indicates t he \ aria- 

tion at this census in Jain 
and Hindu widows of very 
tender age. The numbers in 
the case of the Jains lire so 
small as to deprive them of 
significance ; those of Hin- 
dus, though small enough 
in regard to the total 
number of Hindu w idows, 
w’ho numbered just under 
twent}’' million in lp31, 

, are of some importance in 

regard to the effect of the Sarda Act in causing an unprecedented org>’ of infant 
marriages involving in the course of a single year a most unfortunate inert?ase in 
the number of child w'idows. If the reproductive ages alone be considen^d, that 
is years 15-40, there has been a decrease in Jain widows since 192J, wdiile 

Hindu widows show an increase of less than 
3%, less than a third that is of the rate of 
increase in the jiopulation as a whole. 
It has already been suggested (Chapter 
para. 81) above that the ratip of reproduc- 
tive females to males seems to be in 
relationship to the rate of increase of the 
community, so that any considerable in- 
crease during the present decade in the 
number of widows who cannot remarry is likely to reduce the proportion borne by 
the Hindu and Jain communities to the population as a whole, if not in 1941 then 
certainly in 1951, so that from one point of view at least reform in the direction of 
widow remarriage of much more intensity than has been waged hitherto would 
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seem to T>c indie atetl in 1 lieir own interests, as welT as in those of the Sarda Act 
widows, on the part of Hindus in general. It has already been suggested that the 
caste RYstimi leads to f he prod net ion of an excess of malf‘s ; that the excess exists 
is ^IflSrvWinntroveTtihle. li ^N‘en^s also an niiavoidabh.i eonolusifRi that an 

excess of niaies jnust tt'.rul lowtT the age of marriage for females since the nuinher 
of mature femaies will not he enough to go round. The ban on widovv reinaniage 
must aceentuate the evils of this %dcious circle as well as contributing very largely 
to excessive disparity in the ages of married couples where a widower remarries, 
a disparity which is apt to begin in unhappiness and conclude in sterility, for lOiXiTi- 
ages of this land arc undoubtedly less fertile than those between persons of more 
equal ages. It is not without significance that the Census Commissioner of Baroda 
State records that there is a 

GrTowing conaciousneaa of the fact that remarriage ia becomiug a social neceaBity in 

Gujarat. The 1911 Report mentioned a number of petitions from .places in which 

the Govemmcrit of the State was actual Ij requested to make remarriage of widows conipulHory : 
the disgruntled bachelors recount od their woes in these petitions owing to the fewucs.^ of virgin 
bride.«i in their castes. The local Arya Sainaj in recent years ha.s atte^mpted to popularise the 
idea of remarriage of widow.s amongst liigher castes, A permissive Act for the remarriage of 
widows has been in existence for many years and yet very few persons amongst tlie higher castes 
have BO far taken advantage of it. Census Committees report very little change in the goucral 
attitude of the higher castes. The Porwads in South Gujarat however are understood to have 
given a general permit to the widows to remarry 

Similarly the Census Su}>eriiitendeiJt in Rajputana i^oints out tliat for e^'ery 2i56 
potential bridegrooms in Rajputana there exist at present only 162 potential brities, 
and if the latter am not maiTied till they are 15 years old many males will reaeb 20 
years unmarried. He ^Tites 


“ From 15-30, ages at which males contemplate or achieve marriage, there are 46 omnarried 
males per 1,000 persons, while there are only 4 unmarried females at ^3imila^ ages. It therefore 
follows that these 46 males must arrange marriages with girls who are aged from 5-10 and from 
10-15 of whom there arc Ubserving theses proportionate ligitres the approximate number of 
girls that have reached the age of 14 is 11 while boys of 18, 19 and 20 may be assessed as :i0. 
It looks therefore an if tla^ discrepancy of 4 years fixed by the Harda Act of 11 for females and 18 
for males is for the present hisulficicrit in pnictiec ami that if the provisioiis of tlie Act arts rig- 
idly complied with, the age of marriage for males will aiitmmitically rise to 21-23 for snrue years 
to come for want of siift’icicnt girls who have renched the age of at least 14 

Tu ,'^hort the eourwe iHdu'atod by the census figures for Hindus is to raise n|:re 
of maternity and ilio ban on widow renmndoge ; for IMukUius to relieve the rigiuira 
of purdah when combined with penury nnd to raise likewise the age of maternity 
at any rate In thuRe parts of India where Muslims practise infant marriage. H is not 
suggested that Hindus and Muslims are alone concerned in these matters, but it is 
tliey who constitute the vast bulk of the population of India proper, and it is their 
progeny that wilt determine the quality of future generations. 


99, As a matter of fact the last three or four years of the decade under review Thfl Child 
have been particularly marked by social movements and legislation beai ing on 
the marital condition of the people and therefore destined ultimately to aSect Act/rwcu 
that side of speial life with the census returns for which this chapter is concernt'd. 

Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Barda’s hill to prohibit, in the case of Hindus only, the 
marriage of girts under the age of 12 and boys under the age of 15 was first debatf^i 
in the Legislative Assembly on September 15th, 1927, and was then referred to 
a select committee by which it was converted to a penal measure applicable to all 
communities. The Act, as passed in its final form as the Ghild Marriage Ktistraint 
Act on 28th September 1 929^ provided penalties for the solemnization of marriages 
of male children under 18 and of female children under 14 years of age, hut did 
not invalidate marriages made in contravention of its provisions. It was to take 
effect from April 1st, 1930, and it was this interval between the date wlien the Ac t 


W'jis passed and the date on which it came into force whicli was very largidy 
ponsible for the enormous increase in the numbers of those married below 


'^'^alpatidar. 


age of ten years. This period was naturally an opporturuty for a campaign 
against the Act by those who regarded it as objectionable. The opposition of a 
conservative section of orthodox Hindus was natural, and the objection was of 
course based on religious grounds, though all Brahmans, e.g., the Hambudris, 
do not practise prepuberty marriage and tJiose who do not have not thereby lost 
m:32CC 
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thdr status. Generally speakins^t tlie Act met with wide approval among educated 
Hindus interested in social reform, and iid vantage? w'as taken of the great Kiiinbli 
Mela at Allahabad in February just l>efor<' tlie Act was to become operative 
I l^ropa gan d a on its behalf, tliough some of 1b e orthodox; resented 

the distribution of vcmaeiilur transliLtious of t!e> Ac^t and the Sana tan Dhainia 
Sabha organised a demonstration. In Poona a Yajurvediya Brahman 
adopted resolutions making it obligatory on members of their coniniuiiit^' to 
refrain from divulging marriages, made in contraA^ention of the new law. Jiathor 
an unlooked for opposition to the Act came from a sefstion of the Miisliui t:oni- 
m unity based appanmtly on the arguments that any act controlling the age of 
marriage must ijjm favio be en encroachment on the authority of the Shariat, 
and that the Quran its<df, at any rate by implication, provided for child marriages 
in certain eases. The possibility of prepuberty marriage certainly seems to be 
implied in thts Boole ‘ Divorce ’ where three months are prescribed Jis the term 
whhin which a divorce shall not become absolute in the <^asc of Avivtis " wlio luiAe 
not yet iiad their courses On the other hand it has been stated that consum- 
mation before puberty is forbidden by tlu^ Shariat, ami in any case si female 
married as a minor is entitled to repudiate the marriage on attaining majority, 
and the position of the IMusUm objectors to the Act seemed to be that no restric- 
tion was required in their ease and that siny h?gislation made a precedent fm' inriT 
ference AA'ith their rcligioLis law. Other Muslims hold marriage to be^ a civil 
contract, and all agn;e that prepuberty consummation is not practised, hut it 
seems clear that in tlie Korth-West Frontier Province, as in east Bengal aiul in 
Assam, prepuberty betrothal has the sanctity of marriage in the eyes of custom* 

W'hile tlu^ actual returns of jMuslim mannages at this census have suggestcfl to at 
least one famsus suii< Tint en dent that it is also probable that through i-lose 
association with their Hindu neighbours they [tl^at is Muslims] arc^ giculually 
assimilating more and more the s<icial customs of the major community.'’ As 
it was, a Muslim conference was hehl umler the auspices of tlie “ Conmiittee for 
the Protection of Keligion ” and passed a resolution calling for a campaign of 
civil disobedience against the Act and urging Muslims to celebrate uiarriuges in 
contravention of it* as if they were dtjsiroua to prove the Act unnecessary- by 
creating new conditions in avIucJi it w'ould be needed. Similar propaganda Led 
to Muslim processions and a hartal in Peshawar but failed to bring about a large 
number of marriages before April Ist as its promoters had intended, and a .some- 
what artificial nature is suggested for the Muslim propaganda by the fact that in 
Baroda State an Infant Marriage Prevention Act had operated since 1904. witliout 
any opposition for almost a generation* although at any rate one Hindu commu- 
nity there had fibtained exemption from the Aet^s provisions. 

Meanwhile there took place all over India a rush to marry off minor children 
before the Act became efiective. Gujarat and Bengal seem to have been particu- 
larly active in this respect, but other parts of India were not far behind. lAbertif 
(13th Marcli, 1930), with substantial accuracy in spite of somewhat hyperbolical 
wording* thus destiribed the state of afiairs in March 1930 : — 

'* A matrimonial wave is just paa^ing over the country. Bride in embryo is being mated 
to groom in the cradle. The Sarda Act is coraing into force and the pig-tailed pandits have 
sanctioned — rather sanctified juvenile unions to stave off perdition. Boor girl just learn iiig 
suck the feeding bottle is i>eing curried over to the wedding bower. Urchins are being 
snatched from the arms of their playmates to don the garb of a groom. As nn emergency 
measure the clastic pundits have issued an edict whereby they have certified the month of 

Chaitta to be the proper weaision for matrimonial allianees ^ . our pundits 

have extended the limit this year ........ Wc are sure before the 1st of April come in there 

will hardly be left a single unmarried man or woman in India * 

Two thousand eliild marriage contracts had been reported from ( In jurat a« 
early as the previous November, and demands for dowries were said t^o have 
become exorbitant and the businesses of money-lenders brisk. Aruong-0§i|ijq3hdar.COm 
Kadva Kunbis of Gujarat, liowever, the spate of marriage was partly attributea 
to the custom by which marriages are celebrated only when the goddess speaks 
an occasion which is determined in the temple of Uinia Mata at llnjlia by lots 
drawn by Brahman prieat.s and astrologers after worship with the two headmen 
of that place in tlui Mohsana district of tlie Baroda State. Consequently marriage 
opportunities for tliis se<rioii cd the commtmitv occur only at intervals and 
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possibly as rarely as once in twelve yeiirs. One such occasion occurred just 
before tbe census of 19J1* TJie total population of Kadva Kunbis was 209,348 

1931 tbere were 219,101 in Jiaroda alone. 

Tlie nisb OT Tnarnajres in (Jnjnrat W(Mit on in Deeeinbcr, and 1,000 w^rt: reported to 
liave taken place in Surat on December 12th uloae, svliilc aU the towns in that 
district were festive witli marriage processions, music and illunimatioiis> tlie 
great majority of which marriages undoubtetUy took place in autii ipalion of 
the operation of the restricting Act. Similar scenes were enacted in Bengal iji the 
following Febrnai^-^ and Marc-h particularly in the districts of Hughli, Ihinkura, 

Dinajpur, Nadia. l)acca and Chittagong. In Bakarganj “ the monthly average th 
minor marriages registered during 1921 to 1929 was 305. In the four months from 
January to April (1930), the numbers registered were respectively 419, 1 *320, 8*782 
and 4*452 ”, and -these figures refer of course to Muslim marriages onl>\ fn 
Bank lira child marriages were repoi'ted to be titking jilatc at the rate of 1000 a 
day on propitious days in Febriiar 3 '^ ; in Dinajpur sonie 10,000 inarriagi^s sveiv 
reputed to have taken place, mostly in onler to antit^patt^ the Act, betN\''ei:n t lie 
middle of January and the middle of March ; in the ('huadanga subdivision of 
Naflia some 4,000 marriages were reported to have involved diOiculties In ilic 
engagement <jf musicians, palanquin-hcaiers, and even of motor-cars and biisi's, 
and to have sent lip the prices of fish, cuixls and Hwectnieats tc^ cxorbitaul liginv.s* 
as was the case ahso in C'hittagong* One account from Bengal states tliat morn-V' 
lenders and otheis who stood to profit the celcbratiim of marriages circulated 
a rumour that tlic At^t probibit<^ any marriage's taking place for the .sjiat^e of 
14 years. A similar rush of msirriages was reported from Allahabad at the end 
of the auspicious acastai for marriages in March, as also from Manbhuin in jilijai . 

In the Tamil districts of soutlu rn Tnilia hundreds of child marriages wert^ likewise 
reportwl in Mareh, and it wais reported from Madura that on March 12tli anil loth, 
days found propitious b^^ the astrologers^ 200 valcils of that town ' nnirrieil 
off their children, practically^ all of wliom were witliin the ages of 0 lo JO”. In 
Bombay tlicrr was a similar rush of maiTiages in March ; tlicse were mosrly llnidns, 
but in Goalfjara in As.sam both Kiudus and *\ruslims eelebrated a rush of marriages 
to an extent sufficient to run up the i>ricc of many eommodiiics, while toward.s tlie 
end of March the Marriage Registration offices in the Mnnshigauj suh-di\ isimi of 
Dacca in Bengal were registering 100 marriages a day among i\luslims. Jn Sind 
likewise Muslims as well as Hindus hurried on marriages to forestall the Aci . hi 
Larkana town alone 300 pairs of infants W'cre rcjiorted to have had tlieir marriages 
arranged for March, while in the Larkana and Ujiper Hind Frontier distrii ts the 
number of marriages taking place was so great that difficulty was expcrieneeil in 
getting the services not only of musicians, it vvas said, but even of priests. Ju niany 
cases, of course, the children married in all this hiiste were the merest infiint.s* 

Apart from vague descriptions of the children married as mere babes ” (( hijarat) 
or as aged only a few months ” (Dhanbad) many specific cases wx^rc reported of 
marriages in which the bridegroom and bride were respectively, to give some tJ the 
actual instances, 25 and two and a half years (Bankura), seven years and thice years ' 
old (Oalcutta), two years old and twenty one days (Serajgaiij), three years old and 
ten days old (Brahmanbaria), four years and tliree yi^ars (Sind), while in nnotficj- 
Sind case a Muslim gentleman of position was reported to have married a yet uii- 
weaned son to a girl of 4 years, and on March 25t]ii in another province tlie six- 
year old son of an influential Muslim nobleman was married to the four year osd 
daughter of a very prominent judge. 

Not unnatfirally this rush of hasty marriages involved unforeseen consequences* 
tfriminal cases followed marriages hurried though without the consent of parents 
or others in which the casR? of an emergency bridegroom had been inisrepi’csfui t^ed, 
a deluded Kayastha in Bengal, for instance, niarr 3 ''ing his daughUu' to u XapH* 

Other such marriages had to be stopped bj^ injunctions, and hi one case in Nasik 

the court interfered to prevent the marriage of a Biabman girl of 10 to a dcruriifi^Ipcltidar.COm 

cripple nearly four times lier age. Her father s excuse was tJiat the Ai l w<nihl 

shortly be in force, it was against the Shastras to kecji his daughter unnian ied f ill 

she was 14, and in the short time available no more suitable Jiusliaiid could he found. 

In thi.s case a properly indignant neighbour Imd niovi d the court, hut it is to be 
feared tlmt many ofliei- such i ascs are likely in ha vr ui-i urred in whit h I lin e was no 
interference. But that some sections of the public are alive to such abuses ia 
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indicated not only tliisj ease but l>y anotficr earlier in the year, also in Bombay, 
in which the Youth League interfered to obtain an injunction afrainst the second 
of 12 who sickly and whose first wife wa >5 alive. Tn this 
case ^owevc 7’ the tnauia^e was caTvieil through outside British territory, after 
which the boy died leaving two child widows. Of a different sort were the conse- 
quences of the pre-Sarda Act marriages in Assam, where the expenses ineoned on 
these marxiages by Muslim immigrants from Maimansingh were followed by \^ery 
low prices for jute and paddy and thus materially contributed to agricultural 
distress and to the consequent necessity for the distribution of loans. Similarly 
in Bengal anxiety to forestall the Act is reputed to have led to reckless bori'owing 
on a large scale, with fantastic rates of interest which arc reported to liave 
mounted as high as 78% in Bogra District. In Broach district in Bombay the 
President of the District. Congress Committee publicly complained that tlie people 
were too engrossed in marrying to care for political meetings. 

In fact marriages did not stop when the Act came into force, but wt^re f ‘cele- 
brated, particularly by Muslims, by way of protest and challenge. On April 4th a 
congregation of some 12,000 Muslims, for instance, were assembled at the Jama 
Masjid in Delhi to ’witness the marriage of a boy of LS to a girl of 9, and the District 
Magistrate was then petitioned to prosecute all concerned. Similar marriages were 
celebrated by Muslims in Multan, and orthodox Hindus as well as Muslims con- 
tinued to protest against the Ac’b and to advocate defiance. On the other hand 
supporters of the Act were active in protest against any rumour of i’ts amendment 
and a representation to the same effect was made to H. E. the Viceroy by an in- 
fluential body of Muslim ladies, while the support given by the leading Indian 
Christians to tbe A(;t brought out an aspect of the situation unfamiliar to many, 
in tl:iat it indicated the retention of purely secular marriage among tlie rural 
Christian community on account of the fact that early marriage could not lie cele- 
brated imder the Christian Marriage Act* This retention of secular marriage 
after conversion is familiar enough in the c^ase of many hill tribes on account of the 
difficulty of obtaining divorce in the ease of marriages under the Christian Marriage 
Act, but in their cuse the question of age does not lead to any difficulty ns tla^y 
mostly practise adult marriage. In spite of educated support, however, the Jtgita- 
tion against the Act resulted in ^Ir. Sutpat Singh’s itffetion in J uly 1 930 to aviiend 
the Avt so as to permit of the marriage of persons below tlie specified ages on the 
prodnetion by such personas guardians of the certificate of a Civil Court ( J its satis- 
faction that the n’lnrriagc should be permitted for family reasons or on conseituvtious 
grounds, f^tlir r amending bills have since been introduced either to rejieal the 
Aft altogether or to exempt, from its operation communities in which pt>st-p u berty 
m am age is forbidden b^^ their religious usages or customs, but none of tluun lux%''e 
got further than that stage* Meanwhile correi^onding legislation has beeti pass<;d 
in a number of Indian States including Kashmir and Baroda. Bly sore, svhieli lutd 
an Infant Marriage Prevention Kegulation, forbidding the marriage of girls under 
eight years, as early fta 1B04, introduced a bill in 1931 making punishable Tuarriages 
below the ages prescribiHl in tlie Sarda Act but providing for the reduction of the 
age for special reasons to 12 in tlie case of girls, under the orders of the Distriot 
Magistrate and on condition that consunimation should not take place till aftor 
the ago of 14. At the time of writing this bill has not yet become law, but a law 
has been enacted in Jammu and Kashmir, and the pre-existing law in Bare m la was 
at oneve brought into conformity wdth that in British India. In the Idar State the 
Act proposed by the State Council likewdse prescribes the ages of IS and 14 and 
contains the additional proviso tjiat a man over 45 yearn of age shall not marry a 
woman of less than half his age. On tlie other hand the Kadva Kunbis, whose 
custom of observing periodic marriage occasions has already been mciitioncid, 
are to be i)crniitted to continue to celebrate under-age marriages providtrd coiisum- 
mation is postponed. The Baroda Government on the contraTy, which had an 
.Infant Mamagc Prevention Act in 1904, and which had since 1922 exeinptcdtei^^atidar.COm 
Kad va Kunbis from its apjdication, withdrew that privilege in the 1930 amend- 
inent, and at the same time stiffened the Act by invalidating all marriages lielow tbe 
' ages of 8 and 6 in the cases of boys and girls respectively, and made the parties res- 
ponsible for all marriages under 16 or 14, as the case might be, punishable by im- 
prisonment as W'cll as by fine. As a matter of fact the Kadva K’unbis cannot be 
regarded a^ suffering veiy severe hardship under any child marriage restraint act. 
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as they tan fulfil their nMi;^atiori to tb<‘ goddess by marrying the thild to a bunch 
of flowers .^diich is afterwards throwri away* when tile child <'an hv rermnTit'il by tlie 
widowed. A]»art from this jiartieular gmuj) of KuuIms, the 
Kxmbi- Kiinid or Kurniihshidl riya groiixi generally have been smnevvliat conspi- 
enous for the jjrat'tice of infant inarriage ; thi.s is probably an ancient eliurae- 
teristic, but may possibly be now-a-days a factor in their campaign of social 
stansion. 

The instructions of the Clovernmeiit of India were tliat the provisions of the 
Child Marriage Hestraint Act should on coming into operation be administered 
with due care and discretion* and the cry %vas raised tliat the Act was intemled to 
he a dead letter. Jt is of course obvious from the nature f>f the Act that nothing 
will come of it if no one bothers to jirosecutc, a duty ’which lias been field lerately 
left to the private citiKen ; the Census Sujjeriutendent for Bihar and Oriss a ([uotes 
a number of coiTcsx>ondents who agree that the Act is ineffi^ctive in that province, 
and the Census 8u}HTintendeut fd Assam describes it as quite iuoperative in that 
provincevand this perhajis is tlie general view of the functioning of the Act in most 
jTiirts of India, for the Aet depf^nds for ft.s success on the. vigorous Wfjrking of public 
oi>inion. The first t onvi< tion uniler the Act was re|iorted from tjahore in -luly 
Iii30, and up to Ji’f'bruary 1931, wdieii tlie census took place, tliere lia<] bi^eii thirty- 
three prosecutions, at least three of which relatetl to Muslims and one to Christians. 

Since then not less than a score of convictions and move injunctions have s<'rv'eil tu 
slio’w that t-lje Act can ojicratc successfully n'hcre fkere arc public as^^ociahofftf or 
pr ivate indivuhmh prepared to deposit security and take up cases in which the lan^ is 
being transgressed. Thus the (Sujarat Social Beforui Association has taken action 
in a number of cases including two in which men of 40 or 50 were to marry girls of 6. 

At the same time, the warning of the Ago of Consent t^ommittee {Hejiorfc, Section 
291, page 133) applies here with some force. It points out that the muDber of such 
institutions ‘‘ is so small and the places when? they exist so few, that it will he a 
travesty of facts to suggest that these associations would serve the purpose cd to* 
porting even gravi? cases of breaches of the law. The rural areas may be altf>gc4luT 
wiped out of the majj if all hoite is concentrated on the mamuT in which thesi" iissu- 
ciations will function ”. In one case dealt with liy the courts in Xoakhali in Bengal 
two brothers agcfl 50 aiul 45 were punished for marrying* in deliance of tlu^ Act, 
tlieir twm cousins agi? 4 and 2. Ihey were Muslims and the intention was to obtain 
final control of the property and jiersons of tiie two children whose guardians they 
were, a motive wliich would api>arently ]mt tin? marriage in any case into tTie eati?- 
gor}^ of those banned iri the rati ic?r obscure ver.se at tlie In^giuning of that book of tin? 

Quran caller I ^ The 'VVoiiRui k They w< re fiiu^d Bs. 150 each, ur^t an ex<?ess(vely 
severe penalty, ru view of tin* fart that they !iad pri*snniably elfcctetl their nbjcrrt. 

In a case in Madras a village munsifE who transgrr'ssed tin? Act was dismissed by the 
(kdlector but re-instated with a w*ariuiig by higher autlioril v. It is* lioweViT, 
still easy enough in many j daces to evadr^ the Act cntirt'ly by cclr'hratiiig a marriagi; 
outside British territory, and a specific instance may be quotird of partie.s in .AjuRT 
who went to Kishcngarli Statt? to ceiebrate a marriage. il|r*gal in British Irniia. 

This howovcT seems to indicate, that the? law is something more than a mere dead 
letter, and that the unfortunate increase in the existing immber.s of infants arul 
children married and will owed at a tender age, which has been otscasioned by the 
advantage taken ly* the orthodox to marry while an o[>en season yet remained, may 
ultimately be tom}jeiJsateiI for by the nund.)ers winch will bc?iic?fit from the future 
working of the Act. There is also ho])e that once the iiractice of prepuherty mar- 
riage ceases (if it does) there w ill he an automatic imjirovement in the jmsition of the 
unfortunate fathtT of daughters who must under present conditions almost ruin 
himself financially in order to avoid the stigma of their grow ing up immaTriech 
Jn the Baroda State Council a bill has been moved to make it a punishable ofleiice 
for a bride^ooin or his guardians to aak for any remuneration as the price of his 
willingness to accept a girl as a bride, and the proposed jienalty is a fine of JRs, 50li6alpatidar.C0m 
or six months simple imprisonnient or both. It is doubtful if "it would be possible 
to enforce such a Jaw, any more than the Sard a Act can be enforced if the public clo 
not prosecute, but it “ professes the most noble sentiments 

One point has to be borne in mind with ri?gard to the marriage of girls and that 
is that an c'xccss of male.s, [mTticahirly wlieu it is ahuost coMifiuIsory for men to 
have a son, since there is no heaven for a sonless man ”, is bound to lower the age 
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of marriage for females. When there are not enough to go round it becomes a 
nccesshv to s^urc a girl while she ia still young enough not to have been snapped up 
' ®g^3im?on8'eIae, and if as we have suggested elsewhere {vide supra para. 79) 
an excess of males is biologically inherent in this present caste system, a relaxation 
of that system will be necessary to increase the proportion of females to males a nil 
to remove the growing shortage of the former, which must, if it continue to inGreasc, 
tend irresistibly in the end towards making the early marriage of girls alm(>st 
compulsory. 

Widow 100. Hestriction in infant marriage is not the only direction towards which 

reforming movements have been directed. Permission for Hindu widows to re- 
marry is a natural corollary of the abandonment of the practice of sati, but though 
sad has gone the social ban on the remarriage of the widow remains, and in every 
thousand Hindu women there are still 169 widowed twenty-two of whom are under 
thirty years of age and over a quarter of those under 20. The widower however 
incurs no stigma in remarrying unless there be great disparity of age and 
then only among the more progressively- minded. Among the latter there is a 
definite and pronounced prejudice against the remarriage of middle-aged men to 
young girls, and the Idar Btate^ as just pointed out, has gone so far as to prohibit 
the marriage of a man over 45 years old to any woman leas than half his age. A 
similar movement is at work in the Jain community, and the Jain S wet am bar 
Conference at Junnar in 1930 passed a resolution limiting the marriageable age of 
males to 45 years. The point of view which would prohibit a man's marrying 
when past 45 involves perhaps a tacit assumption that his marriage with a willow 
or a spinster of mature years is out of the question, an assumption natural enough 
in the present condition of Hindu and Jain society where marriageable girls of 
mature years are not to be found and widows may not be remarried ; it would 
appear an unnatural point of view were the prejudice against post-puberty marriage 
and widow remarriage leas atrigently operative, though some schools of Ifindu 
thought would probably uphold the attitude in any case. In Hyderabad State a 
bill to legalise the remarriage of Hindu widows on the lines of the existing law in 
British India, where marriagea of Hindu widows were made legal by Act XV of 
1856, was opposed by orthodox Hindus, but received general support from public 
opinion, and in one community of Reddis, w%o normally prohibit widow remarriage, 
the remarriage of a girl who had been widowed at 7 yeara old met with general 
approval and the orthodox, who succeeded in preventing a similar union by dis- 
suading the bride, were themselves outcasted for their interference. Uencrally 
speaking, however, remarriage of Hindu widows among the higher castes is still 
uncommon enough to attract attention in Indian papers to its infrequent occur- 
rences. 

If remarriage is not easy for the Hindu widow, divorce is much more difficult. 

The husband who wishea to marry another wife can do so, but the tie between hus- 
band and any wife once married is indissoluble in Hindu law. The Madras court.s 
have recognised divorce when allowed by caste custom, but even this practice has 
not been generally applied. The only case in which it seems to be definitely certain 
that a Hindu marriage can be nullified is in the case of one affected by the Native 
Christians* Marriage Act of 1866 in which one party to the marriage embraces 
Christianity anrl is in consequence dcspTted by the other. In 1929 however a bill 
to permit the Hindu community to resort to divorce in certain circumstancea 
was introduced in the Legislative Council of the Baroda State and received the 
Gaekwar's assent in 1931. 

On the Malabar coast, owing to the prevalence of the nmruniakkatJiayam 
system, the position of women generally has been better than in any other part 
of civilized India. The Nambudri Brahmans, however, follow the 7narkk<Uha^am 
system and the great majority of Nambudri women are condemned by ancient 
custom to remain unmarried, as only the eldest son in a Nambudri family nifa^p)atidar.COm 
a wife of his ovm caste* The others marry Nayar women with whom they live 
in the form of union known as sambandhanif easily dissoluble by either party. 

Legislation is now in progress to enable the younger brothers of a Nanibudrl family 
to contract marriages within their own caste and also to give legal recognition 
an<3 binding effect to samhandhani marriages (as was done in Cochin State by the 
Nayar Regulation of 1 920), whether hypcrgamoiis or endogamous, while securing 
to the wife the right of divorce and, with her ctuldren, the right of maintenance 
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by the Jiuebaiid, together with the right to inlierit a moiety of indisposed self- 
acqui^^lpgYFfifMfftebff?* Injsband. By the oiTstomary law all responsibility 

for the luiiintensbee of the r iiildren lay with the woman's family, atid any property 
ac<juire<l by the husband reverted to his family at his deatJi. Obviously modern 
conditions call for some relaxation of this customary law, for the mafunutkka- 
thayam system, perhaps the best in the world when taken by itself, has possibly 
in the past been exploited by the Xambndris to their own profit. But it would be 
as great an error to replace the marumakkatkayaTfi system by the on li nary 
fkiakkolhayam one as to suppose that the former is eith(?r primitive, barbarous or 
ill any way less respectable than the latter, altJiough it is less widely <Ustributed. 

On the contrary it seems likely that tlie maTumakk<dharyam was the ancient and 
civilised system, which was replaced in most countries of southern Europe and 
southern Asia by the makhathoi^ymn under the stress of conquest by a ruder people 
from the steppes of southern Russia. 

101 • ft is not possible to leave tlie subject of divorce without a reference inier-c*ife 
to the Indian Christian Marriage Act, The Roman Catholic Churcli while object- 
ing strongly to the Indian Divorcie Act as making it possible for Catholics to 
obtain dissolution of marriage, which is contrary to Canon Law, simultiineously 
obii'Cts to the fact that the laws go\'ernmg Christian marriage make no provision 
for what is knowm as ' the Pauline privilege that is for the right of the Churcli 
to dissolve a marriage contracted before conversion, a practice that would ri^quire 
the strictest control on the part of the state to prevent abus<‘S, as conversion 
has been known to be utilized by individuals with tlie mere, object of shaking oU 
unwanted partners wdthout incurring the liability to maintain them* On the 
other hand the Act is criticised from the opposite side for malring it possible: for 
courts to bold, as they hav<» done, v'ith reference to sfM.'ition 4 of the Act, til at any 
marriage in which one or both th<' parties are Cliristians must be solemnized 
in one of the ways jirovided by section 5, from which it is held that no mairiage 
can be contra<:ted by a (diristian excipt under the provisions of the Act, and that 
to perform or abet tlie jierformance of the marriage of a Christian convert aci‘or<L 
ing to the rites of another faith is punishable under the Act. 

The difficulty of marrying into ajiother religion without a cJiange of ert^ed 
is not one confined to Indian Christians, and until 1923 there was no law under 
which Hindus could contract a valid inter-caste marriage except under the 
Special Marriage Act of 1872, whicli involved a declaration that the party to the 
cercunony w'as neither a Muslim nor a Hindu. In 1 9J 0 a bill was brought to legalise 
marriages between persons of diiTcrent castes and different religions, but it f ailed ^ 
ami tJie same fate befell another bill in 1910, to legalise intei-caste marriages. 

In 1023 the bill referred to abf>ve Wcis framed to legal ise? tnarriages l>etw-een persons 
ol different religions, as well as different castes, but the opposition it met witJi 
resulted in the exclusion of all eommunities other than Hindus, Sikhs, Jains and 
Buddhists* Recourse to this law, however, involves to a Hindu the loss of his 
p<'rs(Uial law, and lie not only lf>se,s liis joint family memfu'rship, hisright to manage 
Hindu trust property and his right of adoption, but liis succesiiion to propel ty is 
gox erned the Indian Sueceasion A< t. Xevertheless the Ai'ya ifarriage VaJidify 
iiill brought in 1930, to pro V'ide for valid Hindu inter-castc» mar r-i ages, has not 
become law, 'while Rir H. S. Gour's Rpecia] Marriage (amendment) Bill, brought 
forward in 193J, to pr<ixide for civil marriage between members of different com- 
numities without involving u declaration abjuring their religion, met witli 
uncompromising opjiosition in the Assernbly and was unhesitatingly rejected* 

102 - In the same autumn of 1927 that the Sarda Bill w^as first debated hi the 
Assembly, the Council of Rtate discii.ssed the motion of a Madras member for the 
pre\’cntion of the dedication of girls in Hindu tenip!f‘S on the ground 

that such dedication inevitabl}' entailed a life of jirostitution for the girl so dcdi- .. ... 

cati'd. The motion was opposed by the Law IMember on tlie ground that the 
alleged consequences of siiclr dedicatron were not inevitable and that, in so far as 
they might be, the case W'as cot^ered by At^t XVIII of i924, wdiich amended 
Sec t ions 372 and 375 of the Indian Penal Code so as to extemd their scope to 
cover cases of girls dedicated to Hindu rimiples. The motion wa.^ withdrawn on 
Government's undertaking rliat if a liill were intro<lnced it sliouhl l>e circulated 
for opinion. In November of the same year the iMfSdras Legislative fVnjnc'il jiassed 
unanimously a resohition leionnneiiding Government to undertake preventive 
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legis?atioji, and on that principle the Council legii^lated for the enfranchisement of 
Devadasis, that is of dedicated women holding land in virtue of 
fempie Kcrvice. .Dr, Mntimlaksnii Reddi brought a bill iii the ?iladras Council 
in 1S#30, to prohibit the performance of the dedicatory ceremony in any Hindu 
temple and to enable dedicated women to contract a le^al marriages and in the same 
year Mr. Jayakar gave notice of his intention to introduce in the Lcgi.slative 
Assembly a similar bill to be of general applications but the bill was not introduced. 

Early in 1930^ tfie Chief of Sawantwadi rabied the minimum age of dedication to 
18 in that States and in July of the same year the Maharani of Travancore abolished 
dedication in the temples maintained by the Government of her State. The 
M 3 ?^ore Government had prohibited the dedication of girls in State -con trolled 
temples as early as 1910. The question of Devadasis is introduced here bet au.se 
it clearly has a bearing on the census returns of marital condition. It is probable 
that the great majority of such women return themselves as married , regarding 
themselves as married to the god, and it has also to be borne in mind that a life 
of immorality is not necessarily the consequence of dedication. In several castes 
in Madras, particularly in Bellary and the neighbourhood, it is the practice, if a 
male heir be wanting, to dedicate a daughter in the temple. Tlumceforward 
she becomes by established custom the heir to her parents* property and can per- 
form their funeral rites as if she were a son. She takes to herself a mate of 
her own selection of any equal or higher caste, but continues to live in her father's 
house, and her chiltlien take his name and belong to his family and not to tlicir 
father's. Tf she has a son he inherits the property and continues the family, 
while if she have a daughter only the daughter will in her turn become a 
and renew the attempt. Ko social stigma attaches to her, bui rather the 
contrary, for her presence at weddings is auspicious, probably because can- 
not become a widow* Clearly no immorality is inherent in tliis custom, which is 
merely a method of temporarily reverting to the tf^urnmakkatha^m system when 
the family lacks a male heii' and the Tiiakkaiha^am system proves irksome or 
inadequate. 

As has been already suggested, it is probable that a matrilineal system formerly 
obtained throughout Dravidian^speaking India, as it did in southern Europe, Asia 
Minor, Egypt and Mesopotamia.*^ The western Asiatic affinities of the (leAxtdasi 
custom of the Tamilnad, for it ts perhaps only there that the custom is still general, 
are clear enough. Apart from the familiar account of Herodotus of the offering 
made by women of their chastity in the temple of Mylitta at Babylon, a reference to 
which custom is made also in the 43rd verse of the Epistle of Jeremy in the Book 
of the apocryphal Prophet Baruch, Lucian mentions the same custom at By 1)1 us in 
Phoenicia ; there the goddess of a temple, connected ah a very early <^lHte with 
Egypt, was a fish from the waist downwards and had by her templt^ a [lool of 
sacred fish wdth a stone chaitri in its midst, and a w'oman had the alternative of 
shaving her head and offering her hair (e/. pp* 398, 41 1 m/m) instead of her chastity, 

Lucian as a matter of fact puts it the other way the women who do not ehusc to 
be shaved are obliged in lieu of it to expose their persons, and submit to the embraces 
of strangers in the public market-place for hire, diu'ing the space of one whole day ; 
t!ic money arising from it is consecrated to the service of the goddess and ex]>ended 
on a sacrifice to her (Lucian, On Ihe Syrian Gt/ddess, tr. Franklin). Hair was 
offered liy Argive maidens to Athene before marriage, and those of Mcgara offered 
clippings of their hair at the tomb of Iphinoe ; in ]>elos both youths and maidens 
offered their hair before marriage at a tomb of corn-maidens in the sanctuary of 
Artemis \ hair w^as polled and offered to the goddess of health at Titane near 
Corinth whose image was swathed in strips of Babylonish raiment ”, and it is still 
shorn and offered to the Holy Virgin at Tenos as a tbanksgiving for recovery from 
sickness ; at Troezen every maiden before marriage dedicated a lock of her hair, in 
this case to a male deity, in the temple of Hippolytiis. In all these teases, witlipl^ljkiar.COm 
}>ossihle exception of that of the goddess of health, the association seems to he 
between hair and fertility of the soil and of the body, and is probably the same asso- 
ciation in India that makes the Abbe Dubois note on the commonness of the 
offering of hair in temples by men and women in fulfilment of a vow. {People of 
India, III, iii). This practice obtain.^ now even at the darya of the Mirgan Sahili 
at Xagore in Tanjore district, where there is a tank, such as those commonly found 

* For ft map r hawing the ancient aitca here mentioned sec the last page of cli. XII. 
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at Hindu temples, to which Hindu women come to bathe who have vowed their 
hair to the Muslim Saint. Tlie clement of a vow seems also to ha ve enfercH into the 
prar(ftaj6>^Ciaj;,fi<HT),ro.sti (. u t ion iit Comana in Pont ns, where Strabo records that 
people assemhled on at (;oinit of vows made t ci sacriheo to tin- goddess, dcsst ribing 
the place aa “ full of w^omen trafficking in tlieir persona, the most of them 
aacred that ia to the moon goddess. Similar customs were observed at flie 
Phoenician colon v of Sicca on the north African coast ; at Heliop^olis in Syria 
likewise women prostituted themselves from religious motives, and in Armenia, 
at the temple of Anaitis, Strabo tells us that ** they dedicate male and femuUi 
slaves, a fact in no way remarkable, but further the most illu.strious of the 
people dedicate their virgin daughters, who according to custom prostitute 
themselves for a long period in the service of the goddess and are after- 
wards given in marriage Similarly it appears that in some Indian tem[>Ics it is 
usual for a d&oadoH to serve for a period in the temple and thereafter be kept as a 
concubine outside. Consecrated hetaerae were associated with the worship of 
Aphrodite at Corinth, and an inscription from Tralles in Lydia is referred to by 
Frazer which shows that the custom obtained in Asia Minor as late as the second 
century A, D. It records ”, he says, “ of a certain woman, Aurelia Aemilia by 
name, not only that she herself served the god in the capac'ity of a harlot at hU 
express command, but that her mother and female ance.stors had done the same 
before her Strabo records a practice of dedicating girls fn the temple of 
Ammon in Egypt not dissimilar to that in Armenia exce])t that in the case of .VmuuMi 
the deity was male and the dedicated girls, when given to a human husbarni afti‘r 
serving their term as the wuves of the god, were mourned as dead. This praet.h‘i^ of 
marriage to the g<)cl appears again, hut at an earlier date, in Mesopotamia. Marduk 
and the Sun-god Sharnash both had female votaries who \vcru married to them aricl 
who had human children anti the wTird useti for thtisc dedicated women was the 
same as the Hebrew word fora temple harlot. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the demdasi is likewise married to thti gotl, but may have children by mm. 

DfHiications of virility were also made in the temple of the Syrian goddess, whose 
priests were eunuchs who had tltsdioated theins^dves by castration; and it is ptissible 
that an Indian survival of the same cult is to be seen in the dedication of natural 
eunuchs or otherwise cleformed males to the goddess Huligamma, and in the ml t 
of the goddess Chatushringi, whose temple on a hill near Poona is served by ineu 
(si^id to be natural eunuchs) wlio dress in women *s elotlics and spend their lives 
begging and worshipjjing the goddess, at whose temple they ^sollect in large num- 
bers to celebrate the Dasehra. In the Deccan, besides the girls dedicated tci the 
god Khandoba as boys are also dedicated and are brought iifi as 

temple servants and mendicants. This god Khandoba is worshipped at tlie 
Dasehra in association with Ekavira, who is definitely a fertilitj^ goddess wc)rshi|i- 
pe<l during the Dasehra in Marat ha house-holds in little Gardens of Atlonis. In 
any case the general parallel between the practice in southern India and that in 
Syria and Asia Minor is too close to be fortuitous, and offers another link bc.- 
tween Dravidian India and the eastern Mediten-anean (c/. Chapters X, XI . XII). 

It is true that the Asian deity was more often a goddess and that in India a goil 

is served, but there is much other evidence to indicate that in India as in Gri'cce 

and Italyf and as also in Asia Minor, the mother goddess and a matnlineal 

system preceded a change to the patrilineal system of nordic or proto-nordic 

invaders. It is, of course, impossible to dissociate the custom by which 

worshippers propitiate the deity once in their lives by an offering of their 

chastity from that of dedicating some individuals to do it for a period f>f 

their lives. Indeed the custom alluded to above of dedicating a daughter as a 

hasavi for the sake of reviving the otherwise inoperative ^narmnakkaihuifam 

inheritance rather suggests that the practice of dedication in one form or another. 

real or symbolic, may have at one time been the universal concomitant of the 

matrilineal system in India as in Asia Minor or in Cyprus. It is possible that tj^galpatidar.COm 

iahkettu ceremony on the Malabar coast points in the same direction ; tbc Biab- 

niau explanation of it as a purificatory sacrament (Ij-'cr, Tnhes 

* Kai SXXoL Sf fcaT* re eVt-r^XoDpre^f 

^^Xy}0Q^t ryWiLixmtf ipyato^J-eve^v ti-TTO tou erMfiCLTait^ mj/ ar TrXeioif^ FiVfi' fepat— -PStrabo XII 
B59. ' , p 

Frazc'r. 3laffic Art and the Ktyotufian of IT* ch, xviii. The matitiition of kmgahip on a 

mo.triliia'al BecmH to hav^j ^compartied tho worship of tho mother 
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II page 29), read with Hamiltori*^ acooimt of the Zamorin’s nuptials {New AcroiaU 
of the Indies, page 310), is not antagonistic. At any rate the ciistoni of 
d as far west as OyprUxS, where there was a custom, Herodotus 
mentions it, similar to that of Babylon, and on the African coast to Sicca Veneria 
and probably to Carthage herself* The Cyprian shrines were connected in form in 
respect of their horn and pillar cult with Crete and Mjcense, w'hile the cones wdiich 
were the emblem of the goddess at Byblus and other places in Asia Minor have 
been found in the most ancient sanctuary of Cyprus and as far west as Malta. 
There can be no doubt but that the custom of consecrated prostitution originates 
in a commerce regarded as essentially necessary to ensure that life should be pro- 
pagated and that the earth should fructify, and in a further reference below (Chapter 
XI, page 416) the significance of the participation of a stranger is suggested!. 
According to Bernier the virgin married to Vishnu at Puri consulted the god as to the 
abundance of the coming harvest, an association which is most significant. Marco 
Polo in giving an account of the custom of prostitution to strangers in tlie province 
of Kamul tells na how it was indignantly prohibited by the Emperor of China, 
The order was obeyed for three years and then rescinded, as it was found that the 
land became barren in consequence and the earth no longer brought forth her fruit 
in due season. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion and main age period at each of the 

last five censuses. 

Unmarried. Married. Widowed. 


Age. 



1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 







ALL RELIGIONS. 








Males 

479 

498 

490 

492 

487. 

467 

438 

456 

464 

465 

64 

64 

64 

54 

48 

0—6 

983 

994 

993 

993 

994 

16 

6 

7 

7 

6 

1 

.. 



.. 

6—10 

919 

966 

962 

962 

962 

79 

32 

37 

36 

36 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

10—16 

847 

879 

866 

860 

841 

149 

116 

129 

134 

164 

4 

6 

6 

6 

5 

16—20 

663 

687 

665 

660 

621 

434 

298 

322 

334 

368 

13 

15 

13 

16 

11 

20—30 

266 

292 

276 

276 

265 

713 

663 

687 

686 

716 

32 

46 

37 

39 

30 

30—40 

74 

83 

79 

87 

76 

869 

836 

867 

847 

868 

67 

82 

64 

66 

67 

40—60 

40 

44 

44 

49 

38 

807 

797 

819 

816 

837 

163 

169 

137 

135 

125 

60 and over . . 

32 

37 

38 

39 

28 

646 

641 

660 

669 

687 

322 

322 

302 

292 

285 

Females 

362 

368 

344 

344 

339 

493 

467 

483 

476 

486 

166 

176 

173 

180 

176 

0—6 

969 

988 

986 

086 

986 

30 

11 

14 

13 

13 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

6—10 

802 

907 

801 

893 

874 

193 

88 

106 

102 

123 

6 

6 

4 

6 

3 

10—16 

609 

eol 

666 

669 

491 

.381 

382 

430 

423 

496 

10 

17 

16 

18 

14 

15—20 

148 

188 

163 

179 

132 

818 

771 

800 

777 

833 

34 

41 

37 

44 

35 

20—30 

44 

38 

34 

40 

26 

878 

870 

884 

868 

893 

78 

92 

82 

92 

81 

30—40 

17 

17 

16 

21 

13 

771 

769 

784 

765 

779 

212 

214 

200 

214 

208 

40—60 

11 

13 

12 

13 

10 

482 

493 

487 

484 

477 

607 

494 

601 

503 

513 

60 and over. . 

10 

12 

12 

12 

8 

188 

174 

168 

163 

143 

802 

814 

830 

825 

849 







HINDU. 









Males 

462 

479 

470 

476 

472 

480 

462 

472 

466 

478 

68 

69 

58 

.59 

50 

0—6 

981 

993 

990 

992 

993 

18 

7 

10 

8 

7 

1 





6—10 

905 

956 

950 

952 

953 

93 

42 

48 

46 

46 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•> 

10—16 

823 

849 

835 

833 

811 

172 

144 

159 

160 

183 

5 

7 

6 

7 

6 

16—20 

523 

644 

626 

613 

687 

462 

339 

359 

369 

401 

15 

17 

15 

18 

12 

20—30 

237 

276 

259 

260 

245 

729 

677 

703 

698 

726 

34 

47 

38 

42 

30 

30—40 

70 

81 

77 

87 

77 

859 

831 

866 

843 

865 

71 

88 

67 

70 

68 

40—60 

39 

46 

45 

61 

40 

797 

785 

811 

805 

831 

164 

170 

144 

144 

129 

60 and over . . 

30 

37 

37 

40 

29 

637 

630 

649 

654 

676 

333 

333 

314 

306 

296 

Females 

330 

332 

317 

321 

319 

601 

477 

495 

485 

495 

169 

191 

ISS 

194 

186 

0—5 

968 

985 

981 

983 

983 

31 

14 

18 

16 

16 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

6—10 

779 

883 

863 

872 

850 

215 

111 

132 

122 

146 

6 

6 

6 

real^atid^r.com 

10—16 

672 

643 

495 

611 

442 

417 

437 

488 

468 

642 

11 

20 

17 

21 

16 

16—20 

112 

138 

122 

141 

100 

860 

814 

836 

810 

862 

38 

48 

42 

49 

38 

20—30 

29 

20 

23 

32 

19 

8K4 

871 

887 

867 

895 

87 

103 

90 

101 

86 

30—40 

12 

14 

13 

20 

12 

759 

755 

773 

751 

772 

229 

231 

214 

229 

216 

40—60 

8 

10 

9 

11 

9 

461 

471 

468 

467 

468 

531 

519 

523 

522 

523 

60 and over . . 

6 

10 

8 

8 

6 

170 

156 

142 

1.50 

133 

824 

834 

850 

842 

861 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE {—contd. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion and main age period at each of the 

last five censuses — contd^ 

Unmamed* Married- Widowed. 

— , * . ^ 

Age. 



1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1391. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 







MUSLIM. 









Males 

500 

531 

527 

526 

519 

456 

418 

427 

432 

440 

44 

61 

46 

42 

41 

0—5 

935 

997 

993 

097 

997 

16 

3 

2 

3 

3 






5—10 

932 

935 

984 

982 

983 

67 

14 

15 

17 

16 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10— la 

372 

931 

922 

914 

904 

126 

66 

75 

83 

93 

a 

3 

3 

3 

3 

15—20 

663 

749 

727 

714 

674 

421 

241 

263 

276 

316 

12 

!0 

10 

10 

10 

20—30 

267 

305 

295 

290 

267 

712 

656 

071 

679 

714 

31 

39 

34 

31 

29 

30—40 

64 

73 

72 

77 

62 

S77 

858 

869 

870 

886 

59 

69 

59 

53 

52 

40—60 

28 

34 

34 

33 

23 

845 

836 

848 

856 

362 

127 

130 

US 

106 

no 

60 and 

22 

23 

28 

29 

20 

686 

681 

607 

717 

731 

292 

291 

275 

264 

249 

Ftmates 

368 

390 

379 

376 

365 

503 

465 

473 ‘ 

471 

475 

129 

145 

148 

153 

160 

0 — 5 ■ ■ 

964 

993 

995 

092 

992 

35 

e 

5 

7 

7 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

1 

6—10 

798 

947 

932 

927 

914 

198 

50 

65 

70 

83 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

10^16 

593 

644 

596 

597 

514 

394 

344 

393 

391 

474 

8 

12 

11 

12 

12 

16—20 

129 

153 

137 

161 

104 

846 

8X5 

334 

803 

867 

26 

32 

29 

31 

29 

20—30 

35 

30 

27 

33 

29 

904 

901 

909 

S9S 

911 

61 

69 

64 

69 

69 

30—40 

14 

14 

14 

17 

11 

797 

799 

806 

SOI 

786 

189 

187 

ISO 

182 

203 

40—60 

10 

11 

10 

12 

9 

495 

513 

505 

605 

462 

495 

476 

485 

483 

529 

60 and over 

8 

11 

10 

10 

a 

202 

194 

170 

176 

142 

790 

795 

820 

816 

850 


CHRISTIAN. 


Males 

566 

566 

563 

574 

570 

399 

393 

401 

391 

399 

36 

42 

36 

36 

31 

0 — '5 . « 

996 

993 

998 

998 

997 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 





1 

6—10 

986 

993 

993 

994 

994 

13 

7 

6 

5 

5 

1 

-- 

1 

1 

I 

10—15 

968 

973 

970 

972 

979 

31 

26 

20 

26 

20 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

15—20 

761 

862 

829 

841 

840 

283 

133 

166 

155 

167 

6 

5 

5 

4 

3 

20—30 

393 

428 

445 

465 

490 

589 

548 

639 

518 

600 

18 

24 

10 

17 

10 

30—40 

86 

92 

99 

105 

104 

871 

856 

862 

863 

865 

43 

52 

39 

42 

31 

40—60 

33 

40 

38 

39 

40 

861 

848 

862 

861 

870 

106 

112 

lOO 

100 

90 

60 and o^'er 

24 

33 

27 

26 

26 

697 

686 

704 

707 

712 

279 

281 

269 

267 

262 

Femates . . 

474 

474 

460 

465 

456 

417 

413 

422 

409 

420 

109 

113 

118 

126 

124 

0 — 6 

6 — 10 • . 

995 

970 

997 

984 

996 

984 

997 

934 

997 

987 

6 

29 

3 

15 

4 

16 

3 

16 

3 

12 

1 

1 

re 

alp^tidarjCom 

10—15 

888 

912 

884 

885 

882 

no 

85 

113 

108 

110 

2 

3 

3 

7 

2 

1 5 — 20 • . 

391 

477 

418 

429 

398 

594 

610 

570 

554 

691 

15 

13 

12 

IS 

11 

20—30 

125 

109 

99 

92 

S9 

828 

B41 

854 

865 

866 

47 

60 

47 

63 

45 

30-^0 

39 

49 

42 

38 

40 

816 

815 

821 

809 

817 

145 

136 

137 

153 

143 

40—60 

27 

41 

29 

26 

31 

582 

590 

571 

546 

545 

391 

369 

400 

428 

424 

60 and uvflT 

23 

43 

23 

22 

25 

250 

243 

206 

174 

180 

727 

714 

772 

804 

796 
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241 


, , SUBSIDIARY TABLE I— eoncW. 

realpatidar.com 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion and main age period at each of the 

last five censuses— oondd. 

Umn^zTi^d. Married. WidowetJ. 


> i — ^ r- 


Age. 



1031. 

I92h 

ion. 

190L 

1891. 

1931. 

1921, 

1911. 

J90h 

1891. 

1031. 

1921. 

1911. 

iOOl, 

1891. 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 







TRIBAT^. 









Males 

616 

641 

630 

537 

652 

446 

411 

427 

413 

414 

38 

48 

34 

50 

34 


084 

996 

996 

995 

996 

16 

4 

4 

5 

4 






6—10 

063 

OStt 

990 

9S0 

990 

46 

13 

10 

19 

9 

1 

1 


1 

I 

10—16 

804 

037 

944 

917 

934 

104 

60 

55 

78 

64 

2 

3 

1 

5 

2 

15—20 

667 

763 

-743 

710 

710 

420 

236 

249 

261 

£81 

13 

11 

8 

20 

9 

20—30 

226 

299 

279 

294 

276 

744 

656 

691 

653 

697 

31 

45 

30 

.53 

27 

30 — 40 

60 

72 

66 

71 

61 

887 

861 

888 

862 

891 

54 

77 

46 

77 

48 

40— (SO 

28 

34 

28 

31 

21 

S60 

S47 

S&7 

337 

880 

112 

119 

80 

132 

90 

(SO and over 

23 

26 

25 

24 

13 

737 

727 

754 

741 

772 

240 

247 

£21 

235 

215 


438 

459 

450 

442 

467 

452 

418 

436 

419 

422 

110 

123 

114 

130 

111 

0^ 

980 

996 

996 

992 

905 

19 

5 

4 

7 

5 

1 

■ - 

1 

1 


e- 10 

910 

972 

976 

968 

976 

87 

26 

22 

29 

22 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

10 15 

701 

820 

816 

S06 

S06 

232 

172 

179 

183 

180 

% 

8 

5 

12 

6 

15—20 

263 

424 

376 

380 

307 

711 

648 

602 

667 

on 

26 

28 

22 

44 

22 

20—30 

S3 

99 

77 

01 

77 

862 

836 

873 

818 

872 

55 

65 

60 

01 

61 

30-40 

28 

35 

28 

30 

24 

826 

813 

843 

784 

853 

146 

152 

124 

180 

123 

40^00 

10 

23 

18 

21 

16 

577 

588 

588 

544 

621 

404 

389 

394 

4:«5 

363 

60 and over 

10 

20 

17 

18 

12 

268 

255 

226 

245 

241 

713 

72S 

757 

737 

747 







BUBMA. 









Mfdes 

661 

650 

569 

565 

568 

392 

389 

389 

393 

304 

47 

52 

42 

42 

48 

0 — 5 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 




- ■ 







5—10 

099 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 










10—16 

994 

999 

91HS 

095 

999 

6 

1 

1 

5 

1 






16—20 

801 

927 

919 

922 

932 

184 

69 

78 

75 

63 

9 

4 

3 

3 

5 

20^40 

309 

302 

298 

298 

208 

652 

651 

665 

666 

686 

39 

47 

37 

36 

40 

40—60 

86 

72 

IR# 

88 

49 

797 

809 

817 

814 

843 

US 

119 

94 

98 

108 

60 and over 

78 

63 

89 


41 

633 

646 

656 

652 

679 

280 

292 

955 

£65 

£S0 

Ffl males 

621 

501# 

519 

510 

500 

374 

377 

376 

381 

378 

105 

lU 

106 

100 

116 

0^ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 




















realDatidar.com 

5—10 

909 

1,000 

l,O0f> 

1,000 

1,000 

1 










10—16 

977 

906 

993 

987 

995 

2t 

4 

7 

13 

5 

2 





16—20 

603 

733 

720 

720 

732 

366 

248 

259 

265 

246 

26 

19 

15 

15 

22 

20^0 

213 

165 

Ulfk 

imi 

130 

7U> 

75<^ 

74S3 

764 

780 

77 

85 

77 

76 

90 

40 -flO 

70 

52 

70 

68 

35 

fi33 

(JOl 

f9i5 

053 

686 

297 

287 

265 

279 

279 

6ti and over 

64 

52 

91 


48 

:f02 

287 

280 

282 

302 

634 

661 

620 

635 

560 


— -Owing fen tlie isyrt fi>r CivlJ CuEitllfefc.u's having bnci> cotidned to llaoe in Biu-um, thellfSl tigur^ uiiditr iJio Tarioue 
Mltgien) rpler only to India proper eicept- in the ciiae of the figures for All KcJlgioDS which are incJutbiive of Burma,. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 245 

suBsrorARV table iir* 

D(SiributionLi%r main periods and Civil Coiidlfion of 10,000 of each Sex and 

keligioii. 


Religion and age- 


Malee. 



Femolee. 


f 


^ 

f 




Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarned, 

Married. 

Widnwi^tl. 

AH Rettijwnis , - 

4,701 

4,673 

636 

3,521 

4*931 

],54K 

Q ‘d 1 w 

9,633 

162 

5 

9*692 

297 

II 

C— 10 

e,lS9 

792 

19 

8,017 

1,935 

49 

10— IS . . 

6.472 

1,492 

36 

0,089 

3,814 

97 

15^20 

6,627 

4,337 

136 

1,485 

8.180 

335 


1,739 

7,782 

479 

328 

9,327 

1,345 

40— fSO 

307 

8*067 

1,530 

113 

4*916 

6,071 

00 and over 

310 

6*484 

3,217 

100 

1,877 

8,023 

Hindus 

4,626 

4,802 

573 

3*298 

5,012 

1,690 

0—5 

0pSl2 

182 

6 

9*670 

311 

13 

ii— 10 

9,053 

924 

23 

7.792 

2,160 

58 

10—15 

R,233 

1,723 

44 

5,719 

4,168 

113 

16—20 

6,230 

4,623 

J47 

1*110 

8,505 

379 

20-^ . . 

1,616 

7,882 

603 

213 

8,307 

1,480 

40-00 -- 

3S5 

7,974 

1*641 

75 

4,613 

5.312 

60 and over 

301 

6*308 

3.331 

60 

1.700 

8*240 

Muslims 

4,994 

4,664 

442 

3*076 

6.033 

1*291 

0—5 

9344 

162 

4 

9*610 

350 

JO 

5—10 

9,322 

666 

12 

7,984 

1,978 

38 

10-16 , , 

8,722 

1,253 

^26 

5,985 

3,937 

78 

16—20 

6,674 

4,207 

119 

1,292 

8,453 

2.-55 

20-^ 

1,722 

7,846 

433 

267 

9*612 

1,121 

_ 40 — 60 

283 

6*449 

1*268 

98 

4*946 

4.0.'j6 

(JO and over 

220 

6,800 

2,920 

81 

2,024 

7,995 

ChrisHans , - . 

6,0ot 

3,992 

367 

4,740 

4,17J 

I.08U 

0-^ 

9*063 

36 

2 

9*96] 

46 

3 

6—10 

9,8(50 

135 

5 

9,697 

203 

JO 

10—16 

. . 9,079 

312 

9 

3.881 

1,097 

22 

16—20 .. 

7,611 

2.332 

57 

3*916 

5,934 

151 

20 — 40 

2,606 

7*107 

287 

899 

9,230 

871 

40— (50 

336 

8,006 

1,059 

271 

6*916 

3,913 

(|0 and over 

236 

6,973 

2,792 

228 

2,498 

7,274 

^iiihs 

5,603 

3,090 

801 

4,137 

4*726 

1,137 

0—6 

9*986 

14 

i 

9*009 

29 

2 

6— JO , . 

, , 9*805 

187 

8 

9,378 

613 

9 

10—16 

9,353 

627 

20 

7*914 

2,064 

22 

16—20 

6,04(5 

3,324 

130 

2,393 

7,5ol 

JOG 

20—40 

3,026 

6,381 

593 

360 

8,998 

642 

40—60 

1,268 

0,589 

2,J53 

101 

0,400 

3.4!i!l 

tjO and over 

874 

4,847 

4,279 

72 

2,683 

7,245 

Tribtth 

5.168 

4,460 

376 

4,378 

4,520 

1,102 

0—6 

9,836 

J60 

4 

9,796 

196 

8 

3 — 10 

9,598 

4(52 

10 

9*098 

873 

20 

10—15 

15—20 

9*940 

5*606 

1,037 

4,200 

23 

135 

7*611 

2,629 

2,323 

7,ni 

realpatidar.com 

20—40 

1,499 

8*089 

412 

599 

8*464 

937 

4u — 00 

284 

8,597 

1,119 

190 

5,773 

4*u37 

ffO aud over 

231 

7,368 

2,401 

187 

2,(i7g 

7*135 


— Tliu fi^urcH for Ali Kivljgithfiit rclu.tt> to India Ciftiivi'EiJ but tlu« for tl»; 

refer exolusiveJy to India l^nj|ier^ Lf., exi^ludin^ Burma wberu LbeDort for Civil ContUtioii waa iiy Itooe an^l nr^t. 
Reb'giE;>rk. 

M22CC 
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CHAPTER VI. orra. CONDITION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV- 

realpatidar.' Pnjportion of Sexes by Civil Condition in the main Provinces* 

NiiinbiT of femalf^a per 1^000 txinles. 


Province and Religion. 



/ — 

All agee. 

A. 





r 

tlamarriod. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 



2 

S 

4 

INDIA* 


.. 

69i 

993 

2,717 

Hindu 

. . 

.. 

e79 

995 

2,810 

Silfh 

. . 


589 

1,003 

1,112 

Muslim 



600 

997 

2,637 

Oiristian 



799 

995 

2,903 

Tribal 



867 

1,022 

2,954 

Assam 


.. 

705 

961 

2,S83 

Hindu 



089 

936 

2,535 

MusLim . . , . 



054 

9S8 

4,599 

Tribal 



889 

1,010 

2.463 

BePf al 



610 

953 

4,996 

Hindu 



568 

899 

4,513 

Muslim . . . . . . 1 . 



636 

994 

5,900 

Buddhist 



789 

1,010 

2,886 

Bihar and OrRsa 


.. 

746 

1,004 

3,200 

Hindu 

. . 


735 

999 

3,155 

Muallm ' 



731 

1,032 

3,740 

Tribal 



889 

1,024 

3,096 

Bombay {including Ad^^n) 



650 

970 

2,671 

Hindu 


.. 

064 

984 

2,902 

Muslim . * . « 



596 

^4 

1.862 

Jain 



675 

885 

2,383 

Burma *• 



890 

913 

2,142 

Burmese 



907 

1,006 

2.386 

CenlTal Proviocas and Berai ■ - 



741 

1,015 

3,073 

Hindu » * 



730 

1,014 

3*081 

MueUm . . - - 



700 

933 

2,704 

Tribal 


,, 

820 

1,068 

3,207 

Madras 



7S5 

1,051 

4,563 

Hindu 



729 

.1,040 

4,5ril 

Muslim 



760 

1,096 

6,827 

Christian 


-- 

820 

1,035 

3,902 

Puniab 



644 

1,005 

1,285 

Hindti 



615 

993 

1,401 

Muslim 



072 

1,004 

1,280 

Sikh 


. . 

592 

1,026 

1,111 

United Provinces 


■ 

654 

995 

1,734 

Hindu 


.. 

64^ 

995 

i-pselpatidar-com 

Muslim 



696 

997 

1,621 

Christian 


.. 

658 

1,006 

1,380 


♦The figtires aga-inat this entry refer to India QeneraUi.e., moludi^g Burma, tliough the details against the 
reapeotive religiona relate to India Proper only. - 

Ji^tyTS. The ProTioeial figiiree are innluaiTre of theStateaatrtaohed to them, except Madras whioh exoludas 

Coohin and Tra^ncoro- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 24 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Proportion who are married and widowed at cef tain ages. 

realpatidar.com 

Number per 1,000 aged O — 10 who aro nmrried. Number per 1,000 aged 16 — 40 who aro widowed. 


Prorince, State or Agency. 

/ 


Males. 


Femaloe. 





Males. 



Fumalos. 





















1931. 

1921 

1911. 1901. 

1891. 1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901.1891.1931. : 

1921. 

1911. 1901. 

1891. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 1 

1901. 

18 







HINDU. 











INDIA .. 

58 

26 

26 28 

28 113 

66 

74 

70 

70 

43 

66 

44 47 

36 

124 

138 

124 

187 

11 

A j mer • Merwo ra 

70 

29 

18 25 

30 143 

74 

45 

67 

73 

46 

82 

63 80 

34 

91 

126 

99 

135 


Assam 

4 

2 

2 3 

2 29 

11 

14 

18 

16 

49 

58 

.51 51 

40 

131 

1.55 

15S 

181 


Bengal 

30 

6 

7 6 

5 130 

40 

64 

76 

89 

31 

36 

31 31 

33 210 

232 

224 

240 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

99 

59 

77 80 

67 155 

100 

132 

138 

122 

43 

57 

49 41 

41 

120 

138 

125 

120 

n 

Bombayt 

44 

30 

36 25 

31 133 

98 

109 

83 

113 

30 

59 

40 63 

33 

114 

136 

117 

148 

9 

Burma 

9 

1 

3 3 

11 

1 

8 

3 


24 

34 

25 26 

23 

48 

49 

43 

56 

c 

Central Provincos and Berar 

89 

34 

29 28 

27 179 

99 

99 

84 

95 

39 

59 

39 61 

38 

89 

104 

78 

125 

t 

Coorg 

3 

3 

1 4 

4 5 

5 

2 

3 

7 

45 

39 

32 46 

32 

120 

132 

132 

149 

la 

Madras 

11 

7 

6 5 

6 54 

28 

31 

27 

36 

25 

27 

21 24 

18 

l:ir, 

i:U 

120 

131 

12 

North-West Frontier Province 

4 

2 


16 

6 

“■*1 



42 

45 

54n 


95 

98 

108 'I 

1 


Delhi 

.. *27 

12 


17 *56 

30' 

1 1 

29 

48 

•67 

94 

'1 J.60 

59 

♦73 

781 

L 88 

12 




y 12 I 



^32 1 





V 1 




)-106 1 

1 


Punjab (including Agency) 

.. *20 

13 

J J 

•66 

36 

f J 



•60 

77 

J J 


•92 

98 


1 


United Provinces 

78 

33 

30 32 

25 121 

60 

59 

61 

53 

64 

79 

64 51 

18 

99 

111 

101 

102 

9: 

Baroda State . . 

42 

34 

80 66 

85 102 

72 

144 

108 

173 

44 

78 

66 107 

37 

82 

10.5 

112 

182 

8 

Central India Agency 

62 

38 


124 

88' 

1 



52 

76'| 

1 


no 

1311 







> 47 49 



^77 

86 




K 54 82 



> 

• 119 

160 


Gwalior State . . 

38 

36 

/ 

108 

78 

f 



65 

94J 

f 


1:10 

150 J 




Cochin State 




1 4 

1 

1 

1 

12 

27 

34 

29 26 

12 

118 

124 

122 

no 

2 

Hyderabad State 

.. 89 

32 

25 26 

21 189 

134 

127 

107 

126 

38 

64 

20 42 

27 

124 

147 

101 

133 

IQ 

Jammu and Kashmir State 

15 

7 

6 7 

.. 30 

54 

54 

46 


51 

54 

52 41 


127 

143 

150 

144 

. 

Mysore State . . 

.. 

1 


1 25 

4 

4 

10 

26 

31 

40 

22 30 

26 

148 

160 

13;i 

142 

15 

Rajputana Agency 

35 

14 

11 21 

91 

48 

36 

57 


49 

86 

50 83 

.. 

105 

141 

108 

152 


Travanoore State 



1 1 

1 3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

20 

28 

36 41 

10 

86 

91 

104 

99 

4 

Weetern India States Agenoyf 

84 




.. 

.. 

.. 


44 




87 

• 





MUSLIM. 


INDIA. 


40 

9 

9 

10 

9 

107 

80 

35 

39 

43 

36 

48 

88 

34 

83 

91 

99 

94 

98 

10 

Ajmer.Morwara 


42 

15 

12 

19 

15 

86 

45 

29 

30 

41 

. 59 

70 

67 

66 

34 

75 

88 

77 

80 

6 

Assam 


18 

2 

1 

3 

1 

90 

10 

9 

12 

13 

27 

31 

31 

29 

22 

104 

11.3 

109 

131 

11. 

Bengal 


53 

7 

7 

8 

7 

176 

36 

47 

57 

01 

21 

26 

22 

23 

22 

113 

120 

113 

120 

12 

Bihar and Orissa 

.. 

116 

34 

41 

40 

37 

197 

71 

86 

89 

90 

35 

45 

42 

36 

35 

no 

122 

123 

130 

12 

Bombay . . . . 


25 

10 

10 

11 

10 

63 

26 

26 

26 

28 

47 

65 

43 

48 

36 

87 

98 

85 

101 

7* 

Burma 


3 


1 

1 


5 

.. 

.. 

1 


25 

37 

31 

34 

28 

72 

7t 

63 

69 

Si 

Central Provinoes and Berar 


25 

13 

12 

18 

9 

55 

28 

27 

39 

27 

38 

18 

40 

49 

35 

87 

98 

91 

128 

96 

Coorg 

.. 

2 

4 

2 

6 

4 

13 

4 

5 

3 

5 

25 

21 

22 

22 

15 

127 

Ml 

140 

153 

111 

Miulras .. •• 

.. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

14 

6 

7 

7 

11 

21 

26 

23 

22 

13 

123 

119 

119 

119 

10^ 

North-West Frontier Provinoe 

•• 

2 

•• 

r 



7 

1 


1 


40 

41 

351 

1 


75 

68 

58 1 

1 


Delhi 


15 

5 ^ 

1 



33 

201 


[ 


54 

60 

■) ; 

I38 

47 

50 

51 

1 1 

1 59 

& 





r ® 

3 

6 


V 

yi4 j 

10 

19 




r 





I 

Punjab (including Agency) 


10 

5 ^ 

f J 



31 

I3J 

J 



50 

59 

/ J 



67 

62^ 

J j 



United Provinoes 


67 

17 

18 

22 

15 

116 

40 

42 

43 

38 

60 

70 

62 

46 

45 

67 

77 

73 

73 

6S 

Baroda State . . 


18 

16 

26 

87 

40 

41 

33 

51 

113 

68 

44 

60 

67 ] 

103 

36 

86 

99 

100 - 

172 

89 

Central India Agency 

, , 

37 

211 




69 

471 




52 

64 




86 

100' 

1 




■J 


32 

25 

. , 


\ 

.50 

51 




r 

77 

, . 



W04 

138 . 


Gwalior State . . . . 

•• 

28 

27J 




80 

50 J 




59 

75 

J 



»1'eateatidar.com 

Cochin State 







4 

1 

. . 

1 

3 

21 

23 

21 

23 

10 

109 

102 

97 

92 

64 

Hyderabad State • . 

.. 

76 

23 

10 

20 

12 

90 

39 

27 

42 

40 

27 

42 

21 

32 

21 

99 

125 

84 

106 

98 

Jammu and Kashmir State 

.. 

7 

8 

5 

7 

.. 

16 

21 

19 

20 


48 

44 

36 

31 


46 

50 

51 

52 

.. 

Mysore State . . 





1 

2 

9 

1 

2 

5 

9 

20 

25 

18 

26 

18 

90 

101 

96 

100 106 

E4ajputana Agency 


34 

19 

10 

18 

.. 

71 

40 

30 

28 

. . 

51 


47 

61 


77 

95 

78 

113 


rravanoewe State 

.. 

1 

2 


1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

4 

16 

23 

30 30 

12 

83 

76 

85 

72 

43 

Western India Statoe Agency 

•• 

35 

t 

t 

t 

t 

32 

t 

t 

t 

t 

40 

t 

t 

t 

t 

90 

t 

t t 

t 


SfoTBB.— <1) The proportioas for Provinoes ino|udu thoee for (ndiaa Statoa attached to t horn, oxcopt in the caao of Madras, whore they exclude 
Cochin and Travanoore. 

t(2) Separate figures for the Western India States Agency, which has been treated as an indenendent unit on this oooasion. are not a«nt.:iii.KU 
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CHAPTES VI. — crvn- condition. 
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250 APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VL CIVIL CONDITION. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. 


realpatidar.com (a. o. Tprner). 

fionie f}v nuirriaffe in thr United 

A geiieral tendency ia noticeable among the more educated Hindus to omit the less iinpor^ 
tant ceremonies in connexion with marriage, and to apend Jeas on the celebration of liiarriages 
and other social events. This is largely economic. For instance, the thauna (third and final 
visit of husband to bring his bride from her house to his) and ala ckala (after which tlie wife is 
free to go backwards and forwards between her parents' house and her husband's without cere- 
mony) are often omitted by Hindus ; and those Sluslims who formerly practised them now pay 
leas ob^rvance to manj^u or Aiotki Aaitftana (f^he segregation of the britlc from fjer parents and 
elders just prior to the wedding (the first visit of the wife to her parents' home after 
the rtMmti and her subsequent return with her husband), and ehaJa^ The commonest form of 
marriage among ordinary castes is paupujia or dola. This di:Rers from the e^rAawa marriage 
of the higher castes only in that the bride and her people come to the bridegroom's house for the 
fftyaA rites to be performed instead of thbse rites taking place at the bride's liome, Tiio liride- 
groom goes to fetch her at the ffauna. 

A variation of the paupi^ia custom occurs in the case of certain Vaishya sub-castes. After 
the marriage baa l>eeii arranged and the date fixed the bride's parents go to the town or village 
where the bridegroom's family lives, take a house on rent and all the ceremonies are performed 
in this rented house instead of at the bride's home. This variation is known as tiiha di^ah. 
Rajbhat Umars, a sub-clafla of the Umar Vaishyas, practise yet another variation. VVlien the 
marriage has been settled the hridegroom'e father with some of his relatives visit the bride's 
home for 2 or 3 days. Then they depart with the bride to their home and all the pro- marriage 
ceremonies which are normally carried out at her home are performed at the bridegroom's. The 
bride's people come 2 or 3 days before the marriage and stay at the bridegroom's house and 
then the marriage takes place on the appointed day. This practice is, however, falling into 
disfavour. 


Qhar L»Amadi, 
OharlawA), or 
Ohirjsmdl. 


In paragraph 231 on page 220 of the 1911 Report Mr. Blunt refers to Beena marriage. 
Here the suitor goes to live with the girl's famQy and works there, in a capacity which is part 
servant, part debtor, for a certain period before he marries her. Mr. Blimt gave two views as 
to its origin which were not mutually exclusive and added ** At the present day, whatever the 
original object of the custom, it is used as a means of getting a wife without paying a tlowry 
in cash or kind. It is restricted to poor people who work out the ciowiy in labour, r^oniinally 
at all events, connubial intercourse is forbidden, the son-in-law in faturo gets maintenance, 
but has no claini on the fatl^er-in-law’s property. The custom is found among the Bhuiyar, 
Bind, Chero, Ghasiya, Kharwar, Mujhwar, Gond and Parahiya castes : its usual name 
ffharjaiya?i^ or ffkardamada. The normal period appears to be three years/' This practice* 
which has hi it the elements of marriage by purchase, still continues smong not only tlie above 
castes but also among Kuchbandia Kanjars and Kalaba^ Nats. There is no fixeii period of 
service. Among Brijbasi Giial Nats of Snhaswait tnhail in district Budaun, a bridegroom mar- 
ried in this way cannot leave his fatlicrdndaw's bouse even after serving the agreed perio<l' 
and marrying the girl but must stay and serve after marriage so king as his wife's parents are 
alive. If he w ishes to leave earlier he must pay the parents a bride-price which is then fixed 
by the tribal jKincAa^at. 

But this practice in a somewhat modified form is now to be found among most Hindu 
castes and even among Muslims. Formerly a man w^ho lived in his father- in- law's house or in 
his sister's husband's house was very much looked down upon, so raucli so that there was a 
more forcible Ffindi proverb than that quoted by Mr. Blunt at the foot of page 220, which ran — 

“ Kulta AO so# ffAar jamai anr baAin ^Aar bAai.** 

(he who tames a df>g is a dog, a man living in his mother- in-iaw’s house and a man living 
where bis sister is married are the other two dogs). 


Thete has, however, been a perceptible change in the social outlook and although such 
arroiigcmenta arc still not rcganled wdth much favour the three * dogs ' arc not treated with 
quite such contempt us in the past. Almost everywhere some cases are met with of a son-in- 
law going to live with his wrife's parents, under the following circumstances : — - 


(i) when the girl's father is well-to-do and has no sons ; 

(ri) when the girl's family is very poor and w^ants the help or a strong man ; and 


realpatidar.com 


(in) w hen the son-in-law is a poor man and cannot pay a dower. 


In such cases the man usually settles permanently with his ‘ in-laws '. If the girl's family 
Is wcll-to-f|o and the bridegroom la in fair circumstances the bride's father often lius to pay 
large sum to the latter to imhice him to accept the stigma attuchliig to a (/Aor-jbu'tf i ; otherwise 
there is no piiyment, the siutur being treated as the debtor. In this form the practice is not at 
all uncommon being found chiefly among the lower Hindu castes and poor mcrnlujrs of the 
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higher castes, reported from districts as far apart as Bahraich, Ballia, Hamirpur, 

Budaun, etc. 


Rae Bareli district roport.s the following 2,490 instance.s 


Chamar 


433 

AMt 

. . 

373 

Pasi 

* . 

371 

Lodh 

. . 

174 

Kurmi 

. . 

155 

Murao 

. . 

136 

Brahman . . 


135 

Koeri 

. . 

S7 

Rajput 

. . 

86 

Gadaria 


00 

Muslim 


62 

CHihers 


410 


EtawaPdiatrict reports some 2>000 lustanoes otghar-jawai and of a man living at hia brother-in- 
law’s house. These together included roughly' Rajputs 800, Brahmans 4iKJ, Ahirs 'UHJ and 
Chamars 100. 


Bara Baoki district reports the following 100 instances : — - 

Xurmi * , ' . . . . « . ^ , . . , . 18 

Brahman . < « . * . < . . . * . 16 

Pasi . < . - < . < « < . . . . < 16 

Ahlr , . « , . * * . . . • . 11 

Oliamar . . . . . , , , , , , , , , 8 

Rajput . , * » . . , , . ^ . 6 

Other^^ . * » . * , . . * » . ^ , * '25 


Other districts reported fewer members. From Gonda comes tile following — Out' father 
with an only daughter entertamed a Bucceasion of ghar-jawats. The first aottmlly married 
her and died. Another man was brought to take his place. He proved tmauitable and was 
turned out after 18 months, before marriage. The same fate overtook the next suitor. l|When 
yet another hopeful took up residence the pan^hugat thought matters had gone far enmigh and 
intervened. It cost the father a fine of Ra. 46 and a goodly feast for the panchej^. 

Somewhat allied to the custom of yftar-jfmflat is the practice of gkar feoi^A/m. Here the 
woman is usually a widow and mistress of her own house and property with no male colla- 
terals or other relations of her husband. As a result the man who mArries her usually belongs 
to a religion or caste that permits widow re -marriage. The husband proceeds to live in his wife's 
house ► Gonda district reports this as quite common. Prom Rae Bareli district the folk* wing 
figures were collected — 


Ahir 

Pasi 


414 

369 


Ohsr bsithDfc 


Chamar 

Lodh 

Murao 

Koeri 

Gadaria 

Kurtni 

Teli 

Brahman 

Muslim 

Nai 

Kachhi 

Bharbunja 

Vaishya 

Xiohar 

Kumhar 

Goriya 

Tamboli 

Rajput 

Kahar 

Othem 


.353 

232 

135 

131 

107 

89 

72 

60 

60 

47 

46 

41 

37 
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31 

28 

27 

26 

22 

190 


Total . . 2,552 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI.— QIVIL CONDITION. 


HiiTtag* bjr 
«aptBU«. 


iarrlaxo bj 
[change 


Po^uidry. 


Dlnrce. 




Tbia practit;« is viewed with dkliko and among the higher castee the gark dcapiaed 

^ therefore moat common among the lower castes ; Bialunana, llajputa 
and Vaishyas would only contract such an alliance ii they were very poor men and the widow *a 
pofisestdons attractive. 

Marriage by capture is non-exiatent^ thought m Mr. Blunt mentioned there ate tracca 
of its past existence in some of the marriage rites. Quite difterent in nature is the curious custom 
observed by Qoriyas of the Gorakhpur district (who appear to be the outcome of fusion between 
a Buh-cjaate of Mallalis and a aub-caatc of Kahara). Before the rite of nendhurdafi (marking the 
parting of the bride's hair with red lead) is performed the bridegroom leaves the wodding party 
in assumed umbrage and goes and site on a roof erected specially for the purpose. Thu bride 
then goes to him and entreats him to marry her saying My lord, come and marry iru;. You 
need do no work as I will work and earn money for you”. Thu bridegroom and bride then 
descfjnd from the roof and the marriage proceeds. The origin of this peculiar rite is unknown .... 

In this province the practice is found in two forms. 

The first is adala badakt, santu, otgolatmi-, in which form the son of one man marries the daughter 
of the other, and the second man's son marries the first man's daughter. This foiiiL is found 
ohiefiy among the ordinary caetea such as Kuchband Kaujars, Qua! Nats, Dharkars, Tarkihars, 
Chhipis, Khatiks, Gadarias, Barhais, Loliars, Kurmis and Kahars. In some 3i>arts Sonars adopt 
it, and it is quite couinxon among Mathuria Chaube Brahmans. Jains sometimes arrange such 
marriages. This form, however, is not popular and is often looked down upon. 

The more popular form ia^known as tigadda^ or Hptha which is a triangular ai laugiuixent 
thus : — 


A 


son : daughter 



: Thin arrangement is common everywhere among the ordinary castes and often among the 
higher, including V^aLshyas. In the east of tlie province where Muslims are largely di^firemlanta 
of converts from Hinduism who have retained many Hindu customs, they too practise the cus- 
tom . 

Folyandry I* atib practised among all classes and ca.stCM in Jaunsar-Eawai (district 
Debra Dun). A few of the more educated have taken to monogamy themselves but at the 
same time liavc no objection to giving a daughter hi marriage to all the brothena of one family. 
The reason given by these folk ia economic. Separate nsarriages of iirothers may lead tti <li vision 
of the family pi'opcrty vvhich, when broken up would not auflicc to maintain individiii!.l inL'inbcrs 
of the family with their own t^eparate establnfluncnlH, That polyandry docs not continue in 
Jaunsar-Bnwar entirely on account of the dearth of females ia shown by the fact that many girls 
from there are inarricd into the Punjab. (Jhhui (divorce) hi prac- 

tised in Jauiisar-Bawar. A husband can at any time divorce his wife either verbally or iu wi lting 
provided the next imm who takes her to wife pays doable the Jeodhiin. Divorces without 

serious reasons arc, however, growing less common In Clutkrata 

tahsil of Dehra Dun (.Taunaar-Bawar) the bridegroom has to pay a small sum to I be bride's 
father afi jeodk<iii (as ceremonial gift) which Ls intended to cover the expenses of tlic marriage. 
................................. Under the Hindu law, a son may be adopted but not 

a tlaughtcr. Among Jogila Nats, Khalkhor Nate (rt^ported from Budaun) and KueUband 
Kan jars, however, the custom of adopting a daughter also exists. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Infirmities. 


103 . As in the previous census the enumerators were instrucited to record the 
/act for each individual who was found to be insane, deaf and dumb, blind of both 
eyes or suffering from corrosive leprosy. They were also warned against recording 
as blind those who suffered from loss of the sight in one eye only, or as lepers persons 
who suffered from leucoderma. In Bengal blind of both eyes was defined as “ un- 
able to count the fingers of a hand held up at one yard’s distance These instruc- 
tions were counsels of perfection and it is not claimed that the figures published in 
Table IX are as reliable as those published in the other tables in the same volume. 
The return of infirmities at the Indian census has probably never been satisfactory. 
Notwithstanding instructions to the contrary, it seems likely that many feeble 
minded and dotards are entered as insane and that many who are partially blind 
are returned as totally blind. It is probable of course, that the excess numbers so 
obtained do not even balance the omissions in the return of the infirmities at all 
where these infirmities none the less exist. In the case of leprosy, ♦ however, it is 
prac!tically certain that the census figures in India fail entirely to represent the 
true state of affairs. Dr. Muir and others, who have investigated the prevalence of 
leprosy by means of local surveys, have concluded that the census figures represent 
one tenth of the actual. The attempt to record physical disabilities through the 
medium of the census was abandoned in England and Wales ten years ago as a 
failure, and earlier still in the United States of America. It was nevert hele.ss de- 
cided not to abandon the attempt to return this disease at the census, as the figures 
which the census is able to provide afford some basis for an estimate of true numbers 
in the light of the difference between the figures obtained from local surveys and 
the census returns for the same areas. At the same time the tabulation of infirmity 
by caste was abandoned in the interests of economy. 


Instructions to 
enumerators. 


104 . One obvious criticism on the return of infirmities is that while the first 
three mentioned are defects which may be observed by an entimerator, the fourth 
is a disease which can only be detected by expert eyes and should not be made the 
subject of a purely lay return. Those cases which are obvious to tlie lay eye are 
burnt out cases no longer infectious. The infectious cases are those at an earlier 
stage of development, and it is by a comparison of the numbeu* of these early c ases 
with the number of tho.se in which the disease has run its cour.se that the increase 
or decrease of prevalence can be ascertained. Enumerators cannot be expectc^d to 
add medical diagnosis to their limited ability to record fact. Apart from this, it is 
quite obvious that there will be much wilful concealment of such a disease as 
leprosy, and since the number of females returned as le])ers is 40,019 again.st 107.892 
males, it may perhaps be inferred that concealment among females is greater, as 
indeed might be expect-ed in view of customs such as that of purdah. On the other 
hand it seems to be generally held that leprosy attacks a greater proportion of males 
than of females, so that it is impossible to say in what degree the lower figures for 
females are due to the natural incidence of the disease and in what degree to the 
circumstances of enumeration, and the concealment inevitable from it. Similarly 
in.sanity is likely to be concealed particularly in the case of females^ while there is 
certain to be a tendency t^ conceal cases of deaf-mute children. Moreover, the use 
of .such a term as insanity is frequently a matter of personal temperament and of 
the very variable value that different individuals attach to identical words. In fact 
a young lady in Lucknow Cantonment, filling in the schedule for her hu.sband, who 
was out at his work but had doubtless had the misfortune to offend her, described 
him as insane, deaf-mute, blind and leprous — an extreme case, no doubt, but illu- 
minating. One may fancy an enumerator enquiring as he fills in his schedule as 
to the sanity of some individual whose behaviour struck him as unusual. The first . , 

villager might answer “ Oh, he does be a bit queer, but not what you’d call mad ”^63lp3tldar.C0m 
whereas the next might perfectly well say of the same individual “ Mad, is it ? 

Indeed, a March hare *d be sane to him ”. What is the enumerator to put down, 
and what will be the value of his record statistically or demographically ? The 


•A return of oiephaniiaaiH would probobly present less difficulty to the coiihum staff and in Travancore 

State Hiich a return was added, though oven of iIuh infirmity it wh» found that euncaalmpiit wa» general there. 
In the Xicohar Inlands it wa« proponed to suhntitiJte thin return forthatof loprony, which is either absent or unde, 
tooted, whereas eleph.'intianiM in a common ncourgo, but the proposal waa nut in the end carried out. 
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CHAPTER VII. INFIRMITIES. 


term * blind * is liable to a not dissimilar diversity of interpretation, and although 
the instructions are that only those blind in both eyes shall be recorded as such, 
re^][^fecdefiiiitively effective only to the extent of excluding from the record persons 
with one unquestionably sound eye. It is true of course that the bias of one enu- 
merator is apt to be corrected by the bias of another in the opposite direction, and 
possible that exaggeration and meiosis so balance one another in the returns that a 
fairly correct conclusion is reached, but none the less it is impossible to doctor the 
returns of infirmity like the admittedly inaccurate returns of age, so as to produce 
out of amalgamated inaccuracies results which are a sufficiently accurate represen- 
tation of the facts. Moreover, some of the inexplicable fluctuations from census to 
census, and inconsistencies that appear between provinces, make the accuracy of 
the figures even of blindness open to impeachment, though the returns of blindness 
have generally been regarded as comparatively accurate, and it is perhaps significant 
that the Blind Relief Association found by a count that the totally blind in Bijapur 
District in 1920 numbered 260 per 100,000 as against 70 returned at the census of 
1911. On the other hand it cannot be denied that the ratios of th(‘ infirm to 
the rest of the population at successive ages do show a consistency from census 
to census which is incompatible with any kind of Jerror but a constant one, indicat- 
ing that however inaccurate our figures may be numerically they have some real 
comparative value from census to census. The census figures of infirmity are 
therefore presented subject to the proviso that although they do indicate tenden- 
cies on general lines their value Ls only comparative, as they cannot be taken to 
represent actual numbers. Their treatment is therefore primarily confined to this 
comparative aspect whether in time or in place, and in view of the nature of the 
material is perhaps justifiably brief. 

105. The main statistics will be found in Imperial Table IX, and the subsidiary 
tables at the end of this chapter give proportionate and comparative figures. The 
marginal statement shows the total number of persons suffering from each of the 
four infirmities recorded for the last fifty years. The decrease from 1881 to 1891 
was regarded by the Census Commissioner for that year as due to increasing accuracy 

of enumeration. In 
1901 the still further 
decrease was again 
attributed in part to 
the same cause and in 
part to sev’cre famine 
mortality, the inci- 
dence of which is 
likely to be most 
heavy on those un- 
fitted by infirmity 
to survive excessive 
privation. It is to be feared that except in the case of blindness aRer 1881 the 
theory of increasing accuracy as an explanation of decreasing infirmity was after 
all a delusion, for tne figures of insanity have increased beyond that of 1881, and 
in 1911, the figures of deaf-mutes passed those of 1881, wlule the figures of leprosy 
are believed from the results of scientific surveys of limited areas to represent 

about one-tenth of 


Number afflicted. 


Infirmity. 


Insanity 
Deaf • muteness 
Blindness 
Leprosy . 

Total 


1931. 1921. 1911. 1901. 1S91. 1881. 


120.304 

230.895 


88.305 81,006 66.205 74.279 81.132 

189.644 199.891 153.168 196.861 197.215 

TOL370 479.637 443.653 354.104 458,868 526,748 

147.911 102.513 109,094 97,340 126,244 131,968 

1.095.678* 860,099 833,644 670,817 856,252 937,063 


' Excludes multiple infirmities. 


No. afflicted per 100,000 of population. 


Infirmity. 

1031. 

1921. 

inn. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Insanity . 

34 

28 

26 

23 

27 

35 

Deaf-mii tineas . 

66 

60 

64 

62 

75 

86 

Blindness . 

172 

152 

142 

121 

167 

229 

Leprosy . 

. 42 

32 

3.5 

33 

46 

67 

Total 

314* 

272 

267 

229 

315 

407 


* Excludes multiple infirmities. 


the actual number of 
sufferers from that 
diseetse. The mar- 
ginal table gives the 
numbers, per 100,000, 
of those afflicted with 
the four diseases 

accordii^ to realfeidar.com 

census figures, afford- 
ing a better means of 
comparison than the 


crude figures. In 1921 the effect of the influenza epidemic was regarded in Bihar 
and Orissa as responsible for exceptional mortality among the afflicted. In the 
Central Provinces on the other hand the unexpected rise in their numbers and still 
more in their ratio was put down to the incidence of influenza’s being adversely 
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Belective of healthy 

aduits, 

and our 

confitlence 
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UdirOI |ii'r 


i nrtTialfle d ■ 



hn-fnisK' • 

ilccrcjiPt^ 

Provirjc*, Slate or Ageiicy* 

popnlft' 

di‘e ri'JiHo — 

juilrxn per 

Tion 

^imen 

100,000 <if 


1 1 . 

m2j , 

iiicreiiae of 
puputat.i<in. 

INDIA. 

313 

4 2.IHJ4 I 

■ GOO 

J , A jme r-Mer^ ftni 

.101 

^ I.2AS 

4- Cft30 

2. AndaTDAna And Nit^obdrA SW 

—3ft 

— i ,04 1 

3. Aaftrtiii 

2U7 

l.ftirt 

-= 471 

4. nA.Lu4:'hi»tiin 

3 HI 


— SOG 

,T. . . 

220 

1 1.1.713 

! 423 

U. mhiirr aiifl Orii^Hi + 


1- 

-f- 1,004 

7. Bombay fim hiding 

3ni 

4 27.132 

^ 7G2 

• Aden), 




S, ULirsiiJi. 

4 no 

1 10.040 

H 740 

0, Central Ptovincea ami 

434 

! n.eiH 

-1 378 

Berar. 




n>. Coorg 

132 

; ] ] U 

-l-2I,ftlS 

IK Del^S 

141 

4 

1 3 

12. Miidma 

2 Hi 

\ .11,473 

4-1,170 

13. N.-W.F.lC 

2(Hi 

'.137 

—13ft 

14. {'iznjiirb 

3rrfi 

2.S73 

-1 ai 

lu. LPiiit<'<J l*n>viMi;‘C*rt 

3tHp 

i4i!.OI3 

, 1.182 

lU, Bnmiln 


2,243 

' 7IJU 

IT, 1 'unti'Al Inrljn 

272 

3.806 

1 013 

IH. Uooiim 

2^" 

-r wva 

-i 386 

1ft. Cwnlior . 

241 

1-170 

-ysa 

20. Hyderabad 

1.14 

7,083 

— 3G1 

21. JaiDmu nnd Kasihmir. 

4er> 

- 2,830 

-1-737 

22. Mysore 

ms 

i 3,l>lW 

-h322 

23. HajpntAiiA 

337 

1^ 13,076 

-t- r,0{l3 

2-f. Sikkim 

1S1 

1-0 

4 32 

23. 1“ rn v'nncurc 

211 

: 3,732 

^ 342 

2G. Wcet^rn India iStates 

131 

* 

* 


* Aa aop&iraLij artt nut aviiLlEiltlfi for 10:^1 this unit Uo-a 

born comhinod with tho Bombat.v PrioHkIenny for purjioaca of caU 
(.'ulating vdrriAti.un. 

as due to the favourable econo mic condition of 



111 even the ruin])iiriif j ve lej cilnhty 
of file figures is still furtlier 
sliiiken. 'IIh! tolH!l jiiindH'r 
of pf?rj?ons, 1,00 0,07 8, returned 
afllicted in 1031 ineliided 
120,304 insfuie, 230,801 den f- 
iniite, UOJ,370 blitid and 
147,01 1 lejjers. The marginal 
table sluavs their disi i ibut iun 
liy provinces, their }>roviucial 
increase since 1021. in id the 
ratio of tliis increase that 
of the i MCI ease of popaialM nu 
TJie general incrrease hi ratio 
as well rjs in numbei-s may 
be attribntcfl provisionally to 
increasi d accuracy of canirnera- 
tirnn As Ixowever cv^en a, eou- 
sidcrablc increase in tlint din e- 
tion must he far reino' ed from 
real accuracy, the ex [da na- 
tion is ofTered as likily but 
without any enthusiast te eon- 
victioM of reality. The i ensns 
Superintendent of Biliar and 
Orissa ri'gartis the increa^io in 
the numbers of afRicte^l persons 
the decade causing *' C^mritv" to 
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unloose her puTse-stringft '' and increasing the likelihood of the survival of tlie unht, 
which the Oonsus 8iii)erintendent of the ITniteil Provinces agrees ; 
nor CiUi the probability of this as a factor in the increase be <ienied. In i I lustra ting 
the ages of the incidence of infirmity by diagram the curves by sexes havt; been 
drawn on the actual figures in preference to the figoras of the ratio f>f the iidirTu to 
the population. At previous censuses tliese curves have been drawn ftjr each sox 
on the number of iiifimi per 100,000 of populatioTi, but as the infirm am likely to 
have a very <iifferent death rate to the healthy, and as the relation of their mifubers 
to the population figure is in any case diduous, curves drawn on the rsticis would 
seem to be more likely to be misleading in case of inaccurate figures than a curve of 
which the inaccuracy is the visible inaccuracy of defective figures and not the h:ss 
obvious distortion of a ratio based on them. A reference to the <liagraius of Uliu])- 
ters IV and V will give the necessary cmnparis^>n between tlui age cur\ (t.s of the 
infirm and those of the impulation as a \shole. For the sake of cum pari son, and 
to illustrate the undoubted consistency between the infirmity returns of successive 
decades, ratio curves based on the figures of males only (as being more accurate 
than the figures for females) are shown above for four deceimia. 


launLty. 


106. The marginal table showa the number of insane per 100,000 of the popu- 
lation in India and the various provinces and 



Ko. tif 

Variation 


inaaiio 

pet 

ProvincOp Statt or 

pt,i 

100,009 <jf 

Agency. 

100.000 

incroaaD 


of populft' 
tiotiT 1931. 

Since 1B2L. 

J. India 

34 

+ 93 

2 . Ajmer-Mcrwjim 

89 

-f 191 

3. Andaman^ and NkobarB 24 

-^1,130 

4* AeeaTn 

50 

-f 108 

UaLuiihisiiiiL 

48 


6. Bengal 

44 

-1-81 

7. Bill ax- ami Oiinaa 

21 

-H 118 

8. Bombay (including 

48 

H 02 

Aden). 

Cl. Burma 

88 


10, Central Pryviitccs anrl 

28 

-!-72 

Btrar. 

li, Coorg 

19 

4 3,131 

12. Delhi 

14 

-t 3 

13. Kladraa 

33 

+ 136 

H, K.AV.F.P. . 

31 

+ 53 

1&. Punjiih 

29 

+37 

18. United Pruviiicts 

23 

+ 138 

17. Baroda 

00 

+ 120 

18. Coiitral India , 

23 

+ 115 

19, Coeliiii 

53 

4M3 

20. Gwaiiijr . 

13 


21. Hyderabad 

15 

— 16 

22. Janiinu and Kaabmir, 

3U 

+ 38 

23, Mymjn* 

27 

+ 1.58 

24, Rajputana 

23 

+ 98 

2,‘5, SLkkjn^ . 

Ci 

—21 

28. Tnivancorc 

41 

4 73 

27. WcBtern India States 

45 



* For purpoacB of cakulatinK virifttion tbis 
uni I bjiri btHiii i.'(,mbiiied ^vith Bnnibay of which it 
ftirmud part ill iiiSl. 


the variation correlated to the increase in 
population since 1921 on the same basis. 

The vague and unsatisfactory n;i iuie of tlie 
return of insanity is admirably illustrated in 
the difierent views of Census Superiiitendeii ts 
themselves ; thus while one says " idiocy is 
usually a congenital defect ami one would 
have expected a much higher pro]>ori-ioii of 
insane in the earlier age perio<ls ” another 
condemns his returns for showing jiLst 
such an increase on the ground that “ com- 
plete insanity manifests iteelf at adole- 
scence and return K to be accurate must 
exclude the congenitally weak-mindvei 
In Assiim one district showed an extra- 
ordinary rise in the number of insane 
in 1921 from 52 to 255 ami a similar 
drop to C2 in 19S1, while an adjoin’ 
ing district witli a smaller population 
living under almost identical I conditions 
shows in 1931 a rise from 242 to 430, 

The return of insanity is naturally 
lowest in the lowest age groups. Lunacy 
is likely to be undetermined among young 
children ; idiocy is unlikely to be adn\itted. 

Among females the incidence at all 
ages is less than among males. Fart of this 
difference is to be attributed to coSS^lftStidar.COm 
ment, part to the fact that women lead a 
more secluded if monotonous life, are less 
subject to exposure and anxiety, and 
are less liable to Indulge in excesses 


of various kinds. The age curves (which in the case of that for females should 
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be transposed to 
a greater beiglit 
to allow for con- 
cealment) show 
this clearly, as 
that for females 
reaches a point 
much nearer its 
maximum at 1 5 
to 20 ytiars tlian 
that for males, 
and IS without 
the 25-35 peak* 

This relatively 
earlier rise in the 
figures amon;^ 
females is to be 
attributed to tlie 
strain of priuixa' 
tore and exces- 
sive mati^tnity, 
w^hile the later 
rise in the male 
figures corres- 
ponds to the 
entry into life 
with family and 
working cares* 

From the age of maturity^ — about 35 years, the males die off mote quickly than the 
imafTected, while for women the curve ts far less steep and the fall is not marked 
until after the climacteric* Generally speaking insanity is an aflEliction of the 
adult period, unlike deaf muteness, which is one of the young, or blindness, which 
is severest in old age. To judge by the Reports of the Public Health Commis- 
sioner on mental hospitals the principal causes of insanity in India are mental 
strain, critical periods of life puberty), can^nabis indices, presumably in the 

form of ganja or some other preparation, privation, and diseases consequent on 
malnutrition, epilepsy and syphilis. The total number of patients in mental 
hospitals in 1930 was 11,147. In 1921 it was 9,919* If any interest is felt in 
the extravagant and unpleasant methods of treating insanity in Indian folk- 
medicine a reference may be made to pages 415-417 of Mr* O^Malley^s Report 
on Bengal, Bihar and flrissa for 1911* 

107 * The figures of this defect if rightly returned should show a curve decreas- De*f-raiiiefi«i. 
ing with each age group, since the disease is congenital* Before 1921 the instruc- 
tions contained the words 'deaf-mute from. birth', omitted in 1921 and 1931. The 
results in 1921 were unsatisfactory as the omission led to an increased number of 
returns of aged deaf-mutes, presumably cases of deafness in senility, and though this 
was not the case in all units, e.g.j in Cochin State, the error caused by the inclusion 
of aged persons, probably deaf only, was so marked that it would have been better 
to have reverted to the 1911 practice of including the words from birth ”, though 
this on the other band may lead to the omission of a certain number whose condition 
is not realised to have been congenital and the Census Superintendent of the United 
Provinces considers that the omission of the words “ from birth has led to incrcastid 
accuracy of the return of infirmities as a whole, since it has frequently happimed 
that enumerators apply the words “ from birth ” to all infirmities instead of to 
deaf-muteness only* Deaf -muteness in India, as elsewhere, is frequently associated 
with cretinism and goitre and may therefore be attributed in part to the absiiuce . ... 

iodine salts in the soil and consequently in the drinking water* Naturally 
absence is most likely to occur in ramy and hilly country where the salts have 
washed out of the surface soil at sites inhabited or cultivated for a long period i.^f 
time. Thus in Baroda the Census Commissioner for that State points out the Jicavy 
incidence of deaf-muteness on the upper reaches of certain streams and in the 
proximity of tlie liaim of CutcL* In addition therefore to the marginal table of the 
distribution and variation of tliis defect by i>ro%"incesa map has been added indicatiua 
M22CC^ a 2 
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CHAPTER VIJt-^INPlBMrrJES. 



No. of 

Vari&tioD 


deaf mute 

per 

rFfiTijirf-. kStat.f^OT AlEPnCT. 

uar 

100.000 of 

alpatidar.com 

100,000 
rjf p1>pulA- 

increase 

since 

tkm 1031. 

1021. 

I. India 

06 

-5-120 

2^ Ajmer-Merwnra 

73 

4 418 

3. Aadamans&ndNicob&rB 27 

^-262 

4. AMaoi 

7H 

+ 113 

B&lucbietfi.n 

67 

—145 


70 

+ 110 

7 , Bjbar and OiciOM 

63 

+ 147 

8. Bombay (includinf^ 

76 

+230 

Adenj, 



8. Burma 

J16 

+ 344 

1 0, Gen tr*J Ppov f n Aftd 

7S 

—66 

Bei-ar. 



JJ. Coorg 

62 

+ 16,S61 

12. neliii 

23 

—5 

is. Mjidras 

71 

+274 

14. N..W.F.B. 

m 

—173 

Ift. Fnnjub 

6» 

—96 

J6. United ProvineoB 

52 

+77 

n* Eanoda 

52 

+ 211 

IH. CeritTJil India . 

29 

+23 

|H. IjiachiD 

40 

—7 

20. Owalior . 

37 

—33 

21. JJyderabad 

26 

+ 17 

22. Jdmmu And Kadlmiir. 

160 

+329 

2S. MyiKjr« . 

60 

+69 

S4. Rarputann 

28 

+ 39 

25. SikAtim . 

149 

+ 71 

20. Trarancore 

67 

+ 80 

27. Weatem India States 

91 

* 


rniif has cM^mbined with Bomhaj ol whieh it 
formed part in 192L 


its "distribution according to the censaa 
retui^is but based on district instead of 
provincial fi^ttresj as this gives a better 
correlation with geograpliical features. The 
returns however are not very reliabie and 
the present census shows an entirely in- 
explicable drop in the Naga and Oaro Hills 
in Assam, the former of which had in MJ21 
seven times the total of the rest of that 
province. Similar fluctuations are recorded 
in Cochin and in Madras, where the Census 
Superintendent suggests an apj parent cycle 
of 20 years, and also an association with 
insanity. This however is admitti^dly not 
borne out by the Madras returns and the 
Census Superintendent for Central India, 
on the look-out for the same as.sociation 
finds his figures on the whole against it. 

The Madras Superintendent adds that there 
is nothing in that province to support any 
association of deaf-mutenesa with goitre 
but the association undoubtedly exists in 
Assam and Burma. In Madras it may be 
observed that a high incidence of this de- 
ficiency seems to coincide to some extent 
with a high incidence of scarcity or famine \ 
m all provinces the returns by sex show a greater number of males afflicted than 
females. There seems to be no biological reason for this, so one is inchnoti to look for 
the reason to two possible causes — firstly concealment, secondly a ^eatcr loss of 

ta^ocn 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 girl 

^ * children as a 

result of more 
or less deli- 
berate neglect. 

Girl children 
are often 
enough not 
wanted any- 
how, and the 
d e a f-m u t e s 
among them 
must be so 
much the 
more super- 
fluous, once 
their afflic- 
tion is re- 
alised. The 
Hyde ra bad 
Census Com- 
missio n er 
states that the 
preponderence 

of males is a 

”5^ ^ S S S 5 j& phenomenon 

Act rnoii ' trfe^^tidar.com 

forms of congenital malformation ”, but quotes no authority for this hard saying, 
though as more males than females are bom the statement is likely to be true at 
least to that extent, and in Northern Ireland rnale deaf-mutes exceeded female by 
30 per cent, in 1926, and in England and Wales in 1921, 56 percent, of the inmates 
of homes for the deaf and dumb were males. In the case of deaf-mutes in India 
it cannot be denied that the close correspondence in outline of the male and 
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female curves suggests that they are governed by the same factors* ConoeaLtnent 
would account for this, but if it were the only or principal factor one might expect 
correspondence in the female to the male curve from 10 to 20 
years and a givatcr correspondence from 0 to 10 years. It will be noticed tliat the 
steep ris^ from 0-5 to 5-10 and the slight rise from that group to the next correspond 
to the ages at which dcaf-muteness becomes first ind ubitable to the cluld's parents and 
then cannot be concealed from neighbours, tlie girl's curve being here less steep, as 
one might expect ; from tlie iioint at which the infirm itj" is patent tliere is a steady 
fall, corresponding to the natural decrease in fh>af- mutes, %vho arc usually short-lived, , 
excejit for a depression at the J 5-20 group coixcspoiniing to the tige of marriage which 
may indicate a slight indatioii of the previous and subsequent groups at thci expense 
of the 15-20 group. There is no clear rise in old age though the increased figure for 
the group 70 and <iver must represent a certain inclusion of dotards. As in the 
case of the otlier infii mities, this group has not be<‘n i>lotted on the eurvx^ since it 
covers an indelinite number of age groups and is liable to misleading* A 
geometrically decreasing ratio from the 00-05 group would not bring extinction 
before 135 years, but the inaccuracy of return imlicated is le*ss than that of 1921, 
and whereas the group for 70 and over in ail other infirmities shows an increase^ 
on the 1921 figure, corrcsjjonding no doubt to the increased population, that for 
deaf-muteness shows a decrease iu 1031, The geographical distribution of 
deaf- muteness shows that the return is not so inaccurate as to obscure the connec- 
tion between tliis infirmity and locality, and localities showing a high frequency in 
1921 continue to do so in 1931, In particular the distribution of this infiriiiity 
shows an association wdth steep and rapidly drained valleys at comparatively high 
elevations, and with tarai country which is rapidly draiued. Its incidence is 
lower on plateaux and on alluvial plains, but seems to increase again here and there 
in deltaic land and also in areas particularly subject to famine, perhaps a not 
nntiatural association for a deficiency disease* Bengal has several institutions for 
the deaf and dumb which turn out articulating, literate and self-supporting indi- 
viduals* Madras and Bombay have similar institutions and figures of these 
institutions and those for teaching the blind, and the numbers of pupils are given 
in chapter IX, but the total number of pupils compared to those afflicted is in- 
significant entirely. 


C^iiaufl Satires of blin 193 L ■ 


108, The figurcts of blindness have generally been held by census officers in 
India to be much the most accurate of the infirmity returns on the ground that 

there is no particular motive for conceal- 
ment as tiiis affliction excites neither con- 
tempt nor disgust ; e%'en so the returns 
are in some cases open to doubt and in any 
case concealment is likely in the case 
of girls of marriageable age. In xAjmer- 
Merwara and in Madras the incidence in 
1921 was heavier on males than on females* 

This has been reversed in 1931, In Assam 
the heavier ratio of blindness in the hills 
has been in the past put down to the 
insanitary bouses t>f jirimitive tribes, but 
it is found to Imve increased nmst in 1931 
precisely in tluisc districts w I lore education 
and sanitalion have made the most j[>ro- 
gress, h^igures of blindness arc on the 
wliole lu^avjcr in flic drier, dustier and 
sandier parts of India, hut the Census 
Superintendent in (Vntrijl Lidia questions 
the close association between l>Iindiiess ^^t^^lnatidar COm 
environment and poinlw out that iu west- ^ 
ern countries 25 per t ent, of blindneSxS is 
caused by longenital anoiualies, opffialmia 
neonaioriffit is reri]Joiisil>le for another 25 
per cent, and syphilis, injuries and atrojiliy 
of the optic nertc for anothei' 10 per cent. 
f:veu .o i.i Rajpulaim m- Quel that 
foroied pm in 1 ^ 1 . Jaisalnier, which is nearly all sand, has a 

low ratio of blindness while ** the highest is returned from two such geographical 
1^600 



Number 

Variation 


of blind 

per 


per 

100.000 of 

CroTinee. or Agency, 

100,000 

increase 

of popula- 

since 


tion^ 1931* 

1921. 

J* India 

172 

+ 363 

2. AjmisT-Menvira 

3flS 

+ J,313 

3. AniluiDanH & Nicobarit 

31 

+ 168 

4. Aafteim 

107 

-f 17ft 

S. Burl pch iKtiUn 

jsrj 

- 077 

fi. Bengal 

73 

+ 91 

7. Bthar and Orissa 

126 

4 608 

%. Bombay {mt-luding 

iVH 

4 370 

Aden)- 

9. Burma 

180 

-1 217 

10* Central ProVlnueft and 

262 

+ 310 

Berar. 

11, CcKirg 

m 

+ 1.370 

VI. ntJhi 

103 

- 2 

13. Madras 

J J ! 

-1 :M4 

14. N,.w.iyF* 

n>2 

—^298 

15. Punjab . , / 

t4r> 

4 136 

Jtt, Provinces 

291 

4 1,214 

17, Barcidu 

*329 

4 391 

IS. Cc^nti'Hl India , 

206 

+ 479 

19. Cucliin 

132 

4 150 

go. Gwfilior * 

182 

H 83 

21, Kydcrubad 

87 

* 337 

22, daEnTuii and Knahmir. 

U50 

4 272 

23. Myaofx? 

my 

4 

24. Rajput^ana 

2fi'2 

4-665 

25. Sikkim 

24 

- 4 

2ft. Travaiicor*-' 

63 

4 139 

27 . W eatem 1 ndi* 

39a 

* 
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CHAPTER VJI.— infirmities. 



MAP "'INDIA 

DlSTRfBUTlCN OF GUNDNESS 
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extremes as Bliarat]>tir and Sirolii .Blindness is not marked hy a high ratio 

in the hot and dry states in the we^t of the agency where it nnght be exjxicted to 
the Census Superintendent suggests may be due to faulty enii- 

ir.COrn _ meration. Again in Bihar 

and Orissa, tlioiigh south 
Bihar eonfornis to tlie 
environmental eriterion, 
north Bihar, just as 
dusty, returns little tiKjre 
blindness than Oi issu and 
Chota Nagpur, u lueli ure 
comparatively given and 
wooded, while the e,xt.ra- 
ordtnary fl not tuitions of 
the number of the blind, 
107 per 100,000 in lOll, 
82 in 1021 and f^trin 
1931 make the returns 
suspect. On flic other 
hand in Hyderabad State 
blindness is mueli iiiore 
prevalent in Marathwara 
with a greater intensity of heat, glare and dust-laden winds than in the Telingana- 
**Black cotton soil” says the Census CommisBioner of that state ‘‘ is highly prejudicial 

to the eyesight ”, 
Cochin State 
shows a similar 
fiuctuatioii to 
that of Bihar and 
Orissa, but a 
generally iin 
creased ratio, 
while Travan- 
core shows, as 
in 192J , a higher 
ratio of blind- 
ness among males 
than among 
females, but 
greater incToase 
among the latter. 
The Census ( Com- 
missioner for 
that state 

adds “ The evil 
of defective eye- 
sight is evident- 
ly increasing 
among young 
adults, esj>eciab 
ly stud cults in tJie 
_ higlier fornis of 
_ English sc-hools 
and in c.olleges. 
The Govern- 
ment of Travan- 
Core have 
ed the seriousness 
_ of this evil and 
arranged for the 
periodical inedi- 
cal inspection of 
the students ”, 
This considera- 
tion has iiossjVdy 
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something to do with the curve by a^rc groups, which shows juvenile blindness as 
rather a male than a female phenomenon, even though eom-ealmeiit may account 
forp^dgU^figQl^ the feniaie curve at 15-20, the nnarriageidile agc' : the steadier 
increase for fijmmes, which is charatteristic of fndian returns cd hi inti ness irv general, 
is usually put dowji to their task of cooking over smoky files. Apart 
from the greater ineidence of juvenile blindness in males the two curves show, 
like the curves of deaf-miitenesa, a striking similarity of outline wliicli suggests the 
possibility of a greater accuracy of the census figures than we have claimed for th(*ni 
in this chapter. Tatar act and glaucoma are causes of much blindness which otdy 
appear with increasing age, but glaucoma heads the Public Health Commissioner's 
list (1929) of the main causes of blindness in India, optftalmia small -pox, 

conjunctivitis, and trachoma following in that order, after wdiioh are put ' neglect 
of simple diseases of tlie eyes in childhood ' and ' dust ajid glare especially in tlie 
dry zone To these are added ‘ eye-strain under had lighting conditions ' ancl the 
medicaments of quacks. In this connection the Census Superintendent of Matlras 
notes that^ — 

" The general knowledge tlmt cataract can be treated surgically has an unfortunate illus- 
tration in the prevalence of the (operation known as ^coiushing’. This is a prjurdee of 
vaitk and hakims of mi^rcly pushing into deeper parta of the eye, the cloud or ' flower ' which 
conetitutea the cataract. There it may, and frequently does, cause much injury even though 
it can no longer he seen. European surgical practice is to remove the cloud altogether. Care- 
ful investigations mafic at the ( Ipldhalmii; Hospital, Madras, showed that out of 8311 per.sfuis 
whose cataract had been oourhcfl only 176 had retained useful sight. The succcsh return from 
j>ropci: surgical ]jractice. on the other hand, is 90 per cent, and even of the remaining U> per 
cent, most derive beneht from the- operation. Here again propaganda is the only remedy and 
this pobit is dealt with among others tn the literature isBue<] by medical fifficers in Madras 

A Blind Ttclief A.^sociatinn, now known as tho AlhTndia Blind Relief ARaociatinn, 

foimded in Bombay in 1919, and is now affiliated to the International Asho- 
ciation for the Prevention of Blindness. It aims in j>articular at conveying relief 
and prevention into rural arenas in different parts of India where treatment is 
generally inaecessihfe. Mueli of the blindness in India is curable and more is 
I i cventible. One serious diffEcuIty is the economic one. Cultivators suffering 
from eye complaints cannot afford to leave the work on t]>eir fields for a pro- 
longed stay in hospital either for themselves or to look after their children there. 
Consequently proper treatment is only obtained, if at all, too late to be of \ jlIuc^, 
while affections of the eyes ar<‘ often made worse by the improper treatment 
of Local quacks. Ko apology is needed for quoting again and at lengtii the 
Census Superintendent of Madras 

The chief tragedy of blbidnCHf^ is that so much of it in India fprobably more tli-an half) 

Is preventable and that the majority of incurably or partially bliiitl bec'oino so when iTifants or 
young children. VVe arc apt to tlwell too much on cataract and the more sjrH^ctacular maiiifcR- 
tuTione of bILiuhiess and forget the Urge share which parental folly and neglect. impro]>or forul 
and housing play in ]>roduciiig the 50/(00 bliml reisirtled in this preaideney. Blmdru'SH from 
cataract despite the large numher of t:a.ses U of less real importance in the life of the community, 
is genoTally assni iatetl witli advafu'c<i years and is curable. Even if no cure is cfFerted the 
virtim has ha<l during the useful stages of his life the power of sight. Opthalmia neonatorum, 
By]>hiliH, small pox, keratomalaeia, on the other hand, as causes of blindness all mark their 
vietima before adult years arc reaeherl and the loss and burden the}' bring on the community 
arc difficult to asBCHs. In the first two tlie fault of the parents is <-oniplete. It is their disease 
which appears as blindnes.s in their child and if all parents established their own soundness 
before begetting children blindness of this Sfirt would vanish. Ophthalmia TLConaiorurii is 
in any cane preventable after birth by a simple prec aution which every woman ought t o know 
but which many, including ’ ilais % unfortunately do not. Indeed it has frequently been 
discovered that a fully qualiflt'd doctor or midwife had been present at the birth of a child 
subsequently proiliiced for treatmeut of this affliction, Hlimlness from sinalhpox is simply 
neglet-ted vaccination and parental responsibility runs high. It is higher still w'hen we consi- 
der the blindness caused by violent irritants put into the eyes to rouse the child or cure some . ... 

ainiple ailment. Chewed red pepper, tobacco juice, red-hot coaK strong solution of 
all seem prepoateroiis to Western ears, but all are frequently put into the eyes of Indian c:hiid- 
ren with generally the tragic result of blindness. The application of irritants is 
probably at least as great a cause of blindness in India as ophtbalmfa neonatorum. Mis- 
fortune comes to all, but there is something peculiarly tragic,, about misfortune occasioned 
by another's folly. 

M22CC 
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CHAPTER Vn.— mFIRMTTIES. 


Keratomalacia and trachoma come in a different category and the tatter is a dieea'ie of 
adults aa well as chiti^en. Its precise cause is not yet known, but it is usually associated with 

housing and ventilation. In the cpimon of Colonel Wright trachoma is not in India nearly 
fio Herions a cause of blindness as in other parts of the world* This may reflect the fact that 
the Indian house is often much more a receptacle than a dwelling in the European sense and 
much of the occupants^ day is actually spent in the open air. 

Keratomalacia is in the opinion of Colonel Wright the greatest single cause of preventable 
blindness in India* This is not generally recognized. In Madras blindness is a more ctiminfm^ 
sequel to it than to ophthalmia neonatorum* It is really a multiple-deficiency complex: in which 
ophthalmic featurea, however noteworthy, are but localized aigns* Its chief primary aetiologi- 
cal factor is apparently lack of fat-soluble vitamin A in the diet, and its prevention lies in [i roper 
feeding of children. It is thus linked by cause to the wide range of ailments that begin in 
malnutritiGn and it ia a significant pendant to McCarriaon’s views on the merits of India*.s 
various diets that whereas keratomalacia is common in the rice-eating south and the Gauges 
valley it is practically unknown in the 'wheat and milk consuming Punjab. A large proportion 
of the poorer population of this presidency is inwhatMcCarrison would call the twilight zone 
of nutrition where a small change in dietary may precipitate a deficiency disease. Colonel 
Wright brought to notice in 1926 a sudden precipitation of keratomalacia in adults who had 
acquired liver disease. 


The mode of operation against these preventable causes of hlindnes.s is more obvious in 
some cases than in others but in all propaganda plays a large part* This has been realized and 
for some years past much has been done by oral and pictorial exhortation to make more widely 
known what the public should do to reduce or remove preventable blindness. KcratoTualacia 
presents a difficult problem and is not separable from the very much wider economic problem 
represented by the low standard of living and unsatisfactory dietary prevailing in .so large a 
part of the populatioix* Its prevention is in fact primarily an economic question. The same 
apparently applies to trachoma. The above causes of blindaeaa which operate so heavily in 
the first five years of fife have a profouud influence on the actual total number of blind (Xorsous 
and if they were reduced to proper proportions the blinduesH diagram would umlergo a marked 
alteration.” 


109* Were it not for thoir inaccuracy the figures of leprosy would bo the most 
important of the returns of infir mity made at the cenatis. It is, however, an 
unsuitable subject for diagnosis by enumerators and it is also one in which 
concealment is likely to be particularly obstinate. This is reflected in all probability 
in the great excess returned of male over female lepers, for though it isstatefl by 
some authorities that the male is more exposed to this disease, and though it is 
clear that this is true in the sense that he is the more likely to contract it away 

fTom home* it seems equally probable that 
the male, who so contracts it, is on the 
whole a more likely source of contagion 
to the women of the household he lives 
m than the exterior source from which 
he obtained it was for him. The difference 
in tlie incidence of this disease on the two 
sexe.3 is therefore to be regarded as most 
suspicious in itself, and the more so in 
that concealment in the case of women 
is so easy under the purdah system as to 
be almost certain in probably the majo’ 
rity of cases of female lepers. The same 
factor must be taken into account in re- 
gard to the expert surveys of leprosy, 
for here too the tendency must be for 
more females than males to escape observa- 
tion* As regards the sex incLdence in 
Bihar and Orissa the Census Superin- 

r*ro„’tS. 

tliau women are, but the extent to which 
this is true bears no relatLon to the dis- 
proportion exhibited by the census figures, 
which can only be due to systematic con- 
cealment.** Other Census Superintendents 


Otmuiia of luproiiy, 

No. Variation 

Ic'IliLirB pur 

Province* Rtiitn or per 100'*000 

100,000 of in* 

of popii- crtAso aince 
lation. 1021. 

J. India 

42 

^-132 

2* Ajmor-Mtinvftra 

3 

+ a 

3. Aodauiann and HicobarB 

7 

—925 

4. Aftrain 

59 

+ 70 

6. Balunhliitan 

e 

—SO 

6. 

42 

+ 154 

?* HiharandOri&sa 

r»4 

j 241 

8, Bombay (incliKiingAdanj 

41 

+ 34 

9. Uiarffia. 

70 

+ 92 

10. Cufllral Provinocfl slid 
Barar. 

70 

+223 

I] , CqoTg 

12. Dnlhi 

10 

+ 1.761 

1 

—1 

13. Madras * 

71 

+ 399 

U. N.-W, F. P, 

U> 

+22 

Ifl. Punjab 

10 

+ 1 

I6. Unitnd Provinces 

30 

+ 69 

17* Baroda 

24 

+ 7 

IS* Central India 

' le 

+21 

19. Cochin 

52 

+ 123 

20* Gwalior 

12 

4-2 

21. Hyderabad 

25 

—24 

22. Jatnmn and KaBhinir, 

62 

*+* 14(> 

23. MyiOTe 

11 

+ 72 

24* Rajputana 

fi 

+ 10 

2&. Sikhim . . * ' 

6 

—14 

2fi. Travancore 

65 

+ 07 

27. WoBtorn 1 ndia States 

4 

* 

•For purpttFjp* of oalciiUtirbK Tariation this unit 

ban been tombincid with Bombay id w}iirb it fanned 
part in 1921. 
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take the same view» It is perhaps significant in regard to the true ex incidence of 

leprosy that in Hyderabad 
Stat« among the few 
Christian hypers found there 
were almost as many women 
as men. The census figures 
ate mainly important as an 
indication of distribution* 

On the d^y after the 1921 
census Dr. Muir asked 130 
lepers* wlio knew that ihey 
wei'e liiperSj if they had 
been returned as such and 
found that only two had 
been so returned. The 
census figures have also 
been used to estimate the 
actual number of lepers by 
computing a figure for the 
whole of India on the basis 
of the ratio found to exist in limited areas between the census figures and 
the numbers obtained by expert survey. This method is also Liable to bo 
highly erroneous on account of the very great variations shown in the ratio of 
census to expert survey returns for different areas. The figures resulting 
from survey are always higher than the census figures* but the difference 
seems generally to vary from about 10 times the census figure downwards over 
large-* units* In very small units the excess is sometimes much greater^ and a 
municipality in Malda district (Bengal)^ that of English Bazar, had a census figure 
of 3 and a survey figure of 67. Dn the other hand the Census Superintendent for 
Bombay regards" the inaccuracy of return as varying according to the incid^mce. of 
the disease* He writes — ■ 

** The leprosy I'etiirnH in the Bombay Pi'esidencj" vary in accuracy probably from within 
iwo-tliirds to one-tenth of the tTuth, the accuracy de]ien.ding more than anything on the inci- 
dence of the disease in particular areas. Where the disease is widely prevalent it is not pro- 
perly reported- Where it is only occasionally found there is no donbi the Census statistics 
are nearer the truth. Tti tlie Ahmednagar diatriot the medical authorities belie ve that the 
CeiLSus statistics of leprosy are about two- thirds correct. In Bombay City the statist itis are 
liclisved not to be mcTre than one- tenth correct *\ 

The 10 to 1 ratio is possibly the commoner ; in one thana of Bengal a survey 
figure of 274 was returned against a census figure of 30, though three or four times 
the cet^uR figure seems niorti usual in that province, and in a taluk of Hyderabad 
State 538 against 53, but Dr. Lowe estimates the total number of lepers iu the 
Nizam’s Dominions as 60,000 against a census figure of 3,738. The Census Com- 
missioner of that State describes the 1891 leprosy return of 10,508 as a glaring 
error in enumeration ”, though it would seem to have been much nearer the 
numerical truth than the subsequent ones. His aspersions are perhaps justified 
b}’' the unusual sex incidence- — mules 2,598, females 7,910, such an antithesis ti> all 
other Indian returns as to suggest an error in compilation or printing. Surveys 
over larger units show a sTnaller excess than 10 to 1, but it seems not unlikely 
that the larger the unit the less close the aurvey. In Ajmer- Merwara the census 
return is 18 lepers only, but 30 persons were actually treated for leprosy in 1930. 

In Assam the leprosy survey found 11 ,720 lepers in five districts which returned 

onlj?' 3,843 at the census — less than one-third, and the Oensus Superintendent 

estimates that there are at the very least 20,000 lepers in Assam. His census 

figure is 5,420. In Bihar and Orissa the census returns for 450 odd villag^alpatidar.COm 

occupying 328 square miles in Puri district, 72 per cent* of which were found to be ^ 

infected, gave 179 lepers per 100,000 against 1,344 found by the survey— eight 

times as many, and in MuzafFarpur district 374 cases were returned iLgainst 



• A Bolitary iiiBtftncr lo tlir: ruiitrnry in iti'portfd (ram Cinnjani where a kprosy Kurvey yiDJdeiJ ieMn 
tljan B fourth of the pe^B^^n reluni. Not mniatiimlly life BUivey figure is Buupeci. 
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As regards circumstances contributiBg to the prevalence of leprosy the Public 
Health Commissioner (1929) states that a high leprosy rate is associated with 
a poor soil where vegetables and fodder do not thrive and where tlie cereal efopa 
are apt to fail ; with the inadequate consumption of vegetables and milk, and 
*with the consumption of food of bad quality such as spoiled rice and rotten fish. 
It is of interest to compare conelusions formed by Dr. Mayer in ^iigeria. Apart 
from certain factors of purely local significanecj he mentions poor food condi- 
tions (smoke-dried fish is excessively popular), over-crowding of houses snd 
prolonged periods of drought and frequent famines as having increas^'id suscep- 
tibility to the disease on account of resultant starvation and dirtiness of clotliing. 
He mentions as predisposing diseaaes scabies, intimately connected with leprosy, 
malaria, yaws, syphilis, ankylostomiasis, dracontiasis and one or two others 
** because of their tendency to cause long periods of i>oor health, which is well 
hnown to favour infection, the development of a latent infection and to increase 

the severity of established leprosy Malaria, yaws and sypliilis 

considered as the most common predisposing causes of leprosy in Kigeiia 
or other of all the diseases here mentioned as well as; it may be added, kala-azar 
may be found alongside leprosy in this country, and pyorrhoea is regarded by 
some as another serious contributor. Ignorance of the danger of contamiiuition 
is an important factor in the spread of the disease, and the attitude of the Indian 
village is very different from that of the Nigerian Yoruba tribe which cures lepers 
dead with a drastic remedy of cold steel. This ignorance or indifference to the 
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disease is well illustrated by the Census Suj)erintendent for Madras : — 

“ The survey partien fouml that a number of male patients attributed their infection to 
conCfifeSl^StiiCll^f^lfiHramourH or coneubincs. Apparently young wonUMi rejected on ae.eouut 
of leprosy as unfit for marriage are allowed to have other eonneetions. Tlu^ part played by 
such activities in the spread of the disease needs no stressing. In South Areot one man with 
highly infectious leprosy was fouiul uiulergoing the preliminary ceremonies of marriage. With 
the aid of the villagers the marriage was postjmned for si.v montlis, an encouraging instance 
of communal action f<»r tie* public weal. One village in Salem distric t has a number of male 

lepers to whom infc<‘tion was conveyed through the ministerations of a lej)er barber 

In another village an act ively infectious leprosy case was founrl .sharing a hooka with the other 
men of the village ; this illustrates well the ])art ]»laytsl l>y ignorance in the K]>read of the disease. 
Leprosy is easily ccniveyed if tlu? skin is alrea<ly abraded.” 


Oldrieve not(*s tin* following cases, among others, of ob.served lepers from one 
small district: — A scullion at a railway refreshment room; another in a mis- 
sionary’s house ; a prc])arer of oil for curries ; another such ; a ghi-seller’s wife ; 
a woman milk-seller ; anotlier milk- woman : a vegetable seller ; a sweetmeat 
maker ; a baker ; a cigarette-maker ; and bis wife ; a stitcher of leaves for wrapping 
food ; a sub-a.s.sistant surgeon working in a hospital ! The Census Su]>erintendent 
of Mtidras remarks that le])ro.sy like tuberculosis is a ‘ dis{^ase of semi-civilization* : — 


” It is in the contact zones that these diso;vscs have their wide.st range. Where a primitive 
mode of life is in contu<^t with a more atlvuncisl, where simple habits have boon modified but 
adaptation is not etJinjilete, leprosy finds a wide field. Coolies and factory hands proviilc the 
bulk of the specimens. In these cases a new mode of life is in most obvious impingement upon 
a sinijder prinlecessor.” 

Similarly it is oliservcd in Nigeria that tribes which liave recently taken to 
clothing as a result of contact between Muslims in the north and Europeans in tlie 
south are at a stage in which they are more liable to acquire leprosy. The reason 
given is that they wear clothing but do not wash it, having forsakem the healthy 
nakedness of their forefathers to adopt foreign fashions of clothing without the 
necessary corollary of soap and water and change's of raiment. That tlie spread 
of leprosy can be unexpectedly rapid is shoum by the records of a case in East l*rii.ssia 
where from a single importation 50 lepers were found to liave been infected in the 
course of 30 years. It may be added that in many, pos.sibly ii\ all parts of India a 
leper’s body is not burned but buried or cast into water. It is perhaps improbable 
that infection is ever thiLs conveyed but it seems a pity that cremation is not 
employed. 


Lopera treated in ii)stituti<jti«, 19211. 


Aaaatu 

991 

IMIii 

116 

BaluchiMtnn 

1 1 

Mudraa 

1 7,552 

Bengal 

3.92.1 

N. W. F. 1*. 

15 

Bihar and Orisaa 

9.4. 'll 

Fiinjab 

209 

Bombay 

3,223 

Uiiit<‘d Pro- 

5.279 

Burma 

.3.08:{ 

vinceis. 


Central 

2,720 




Provinccu. 


Apart from the lepro.sy centre at the School of Tropical Medicine the two most 

important bodies engaged in the anti-leprosy 
campaign in India are the British Em])ire 
Leprosy Belief Association (Indian (’oimcil) 
and the Mis.sion to Lepers. The marginal 
statenumt shows the number of lepers treat- 
eckin medical izustitutions in British India in 
1929. In Hyderabad State the Leprosy Hos- 
pital has been over-crowded since 1926 and 
at least 1 ,000 patients were refused admission 
in consequence. In 19.30 alone 260 patiimts were refused admission. Anti-lepro.sy 
campaigns have bc'.en in progress throughout India during at any rate the latter 
half of the decade. Tims in the (lihattisgarh Division of the Central Provinces 
Propaganda-Treatment-Survey Units ” moved from thana to thana and made 
smveys, gave lectures with the help of lanterns, and oy)ened 32 treatment centres. 

Bihar and Orissa has six asylums, 2 coloni(\s and 28 clinics for the trejitraent of out- 
patients. Of 6,393 persons examined in Puri in 1929, 288 were, found to be lepers, a 
rate of 4,500 per 100,000. Tangi Thana and other i>laces yielded rates of l,13^a|r)atirlar rnm 
1,236 and 923 per 100,000. Puri is a malarial district and also attracts lepers since ^ 
devotions at the shrine of Jaganiiath were held to be a cure, so that the growth of an 
endemic area thert^ lias been doubly favoured. Assam initiated a survey in 192.5 
which continued till lack of funds brought it to a close in 1928 during which time 5 
districts had been surveyed and 1 i ,720 leijers diagnosed at a cost of Rs. 1,00,154. In 
addition to the existing three small leper asyhuns two small colonies were opened at 
Tura and Dhubri. Tliere are at present HI cliniea and it is proposed to make every 
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kala-azar dispen-^^ary and out-eentre a leprosy clinic as well wlucli should raise- the 
nimiber to 237. Lej^ers treated in 1930 numbered 1,898. In the Punjab there arc 
manjygf^d by tlie iMi.'^sion to Lepers in the F.ast ii.swist.'d by 
a I'Tovemiiient grant ; spet^ial Hurgeons have been tvaine d in dtaginisis and treat- 
ment, sLLL‘vc}'s ai'i^ in progi't-bs, and propaganda is earried on by means of tlu^ tlistii- 
bution of ]>ampJiletH and of lantern leeturtis. In Madras there has been a rough 
survey \N'hieh detected 48,000 cases and tlie expert estimate puts the real lotivl at 
100,000. Out of 1,007 schoolboys examined at Villupuram in South Areof 0^% 
wert! found to hv infected, and in East Godavari 5% of factor^^ liamis. An organised 
cami>aign lias been imdertaJ^en by dividing the province into six areas with an 
expert medical officer in cbaige of each whose efforts arc dirc^cted to the i>]ieiiiug of 
clinics and to the dis^tuninatioii of propaganda knowledge as well as to tlie ticat- 
ment ol active cases. There is no comiudsory segregation or tletention but the 
object is to treat the infectious rathesr than to offer asylums to burnt out cases 
which, tliough no longer infectious, form the majority of lepers rceognizalde ivri sucli 
by laymen. 

110. 11 1 e onl y otl i cr inhiToity made a s u l>j ect of cens us n ‘ti i ms was < ■ I of 1 1 1 ant ia- 
eis, which was recoided in Travancore ytate. This disease is said to be c:asy to 
recognize, but the Census Commissioner of the State reports that conec-ahnent is 
undoubtedly practised, as in Trivandrum itself 3,268 persons out of :JJ,02r who 
w^cie tested for the disease gave jiositive results to micT-oscopic examiiiatitm for 
filarial disease. Of tlie 3,208 who ]>roved to have filaria in their blood 533 a ,tually 
Buffered from elephantiasis of tlie hand or foot. But onl^^ ISO persons in the town 
out of 96,916 w^erc returned as suffering from elei^hantiasis at the census. The 
total poj>u1ation afflicted in Travancore according to the returns is 14,709, tliat is 
288 per 100,000 the proportion of females being returned as 746 per 1,000 males, 
the difference being more likely to bo due to concealment tlian to spiteful diserimb 
nation in favour of her own sex by the mosquito that carries the parasite. 

111. With other diseases the census is only indirect^ concemod on account of 

their effect on population 
figures, and of their predis- 
posing influence, wliere it ex- 
ists, to infirmities recorded. 

^ Tlie accompanying diagram 
taken from the Public Health 
Commisaioner^s Bcpoidi for 
1929 shows the mean of mor- 
tality for the years 1920-29 
as distributed between fevers, 
respiratory diseases, cfiolcra, 
dysentery and diarrhoea, 
plague, small-pox and others. 
Considerably more than half 
the total deaths from all 
causes are due to fevers. Anti- 
malarial work is carried on in 
all provinces. Kala-azar, 
which has depopulated wliole 
valleys in Assam and for 
which the mortality rate was 
over 90% has been d ideated 
during the decade by the 
disce^ul■y of its tiL^atment 
w itli autiirony salts, cud there are now 90% of recoveries. Of lespiratoiy il iscuses 
tuhi-rciili:sis is a snious probJi iu m India particularly in thickly |ioi>ulaled 
ami it is jirolieb]; rmire pievulent than figures indicate: It has been poinU.tr^'mlP 
that India] i studi jibs ju Kuroiie veiy ficqucntly conlract tubercuk>Kis. King 
(i c o] ge " s T 1 1 a j il; sgi ai u g Y u ii d , with a. ea|>ito I of over 9 ^ la Id i s ra ised by p 1 1 Ih ic s u bs- 
eriplioii, aiiuit at the prevention of tuberculosis by (‘ducatioiial measures, and at a 
sinvey of flu' jMe\ ah jk<^ of the disease. Mortality from tuberculosis has been re- 
ch ct ti h\ over ill w rstcni eountries uiid could lUadoublcdlv be sinulnrly leduccd 
in liidia\ SOCHHiO ( as< s \u j c t ri'idi d in hospitals in 192tK Cliolera was less tlvaii 


MEAN 1920 -2^ 

total deaths e.434.2a4 
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usual during the decade and is regarded as decreasing, but slowly. Pilgrimages are 
important diatributorSj anti the great Kuiiibh mela of 1 9^10 at Allahabad proved to 
be followed „as antidpattMil* by a year of high epidemicity. l^bigiie lias similarl)’- been 
QfBring the decade. Mortality from ])lague in the, Punjab was 
higher in 1924 than in any yeuj since HK)7, when it was considerably more than 
twice the 1934 figure, and it was also above normal in 1926. The United Pi o\'ince3 
figure for 1923-26 exceeded those of J 91 S and 1 916, but has not reached the mortality 
of any other year in the previous decade, and the oth<ir provinces have all sliosvn a 
gerfttally corresponding improvement. 1 921 , 1 922, 1 927, 1 928 and J 929 were 
all years of exceptionally low plague mortality, and the figure for J 930 1ms been 
lower than for any year since plague came to India through Bombay. I*robably 
the rats of India are developing immunity, as the extent to which they appear to be 
inunune is greatest where plague has been worst. On the other hand Assam und in 
a lesser degree Bengal and Burma are free from plague though their rat population 
is reported to be highly susceptible. This freedom has not been satishictorily 
explained. Karachi, India’s chief port for the export of grain has been free from 
plague since 1926. Mortality from small-pox was slightly less for 1921-1929 tlmn 
for the corresponding 9 years of the previous decade, but India remains the greatest 
centre of small-pox in the world. Some 600,000 cases of venereal disease are 
treated annually in hospitals but no other statistics of these diseases are available. 

Beri-beri is endemic round the western stores of the Bay of Bengal, the centre of the 
focus of infection lying round about Masulipatam towards the north of the Coro- 
mandel Coast. The disease is seasonal, prevailing during the later part of the mon- 
soon, and is commonest in communities living on raw-milled and polished rice, and as 
might be expected outbreaks occur in small communities living tinder special 
conditions, such as felling camps in forests, or military police outposts — obviou.sly 
among persons living on milled rice supplied as rations. In 22,000 cases treated 
in 1929 there were 300 deaths. f)f other diseases ankylostomiasis (hookworm), 
dracontiasis fguineaworm) and yaw's are of some importance. Hookworm 
disease, in spite of a lairiy widesj>read incidence of the parasite, is %'irtuaUy 
non-existent in the greater part of India. Thus the North-West Frontier 
Province, Kashmir, Sind, the Punjab and Bajputana are for all practical 
purposes entirely free, and though in the eastern parts of the two last there 
is a fairly high incidence of %'ery light infections, “ infections severe enough to 
be of pathogenic significance are practically unknown Similarly the 1 leccan 
and ’western India generally, as well as Mysore, are free for practical purposes, 
as also C’entral India and the greater part of the Central Provinces. In (he 
eastern provinces and in Madras, where infection is appreciably more prevalent, 
the infection is in most places so slight as to be negligible except m certain 
localities. The seriously infected areas may be regarded as confined to the 
intermediate zone in the plains of Burma (between the delta and the d^ zone, that 
is), the Brahmaputra and Surma valleys in Assam, the Duars and Darjiling district 
in Bengal, in Madras the west coast and the east coast from Tanjore to Nelfore, and 
the State of Travancore. Cases ti^ated in hospitals in 1 929 were by far the heaviest 
in Madras (J 64 ,542) where 266,000 treatments were issued to the general pojmla- 
tion and an intensive educational propaganda by motion pictures, lantern lectures, 
pamphlets, etc., was instituted ; 58,000 egg-counts were carried out and the infection 
a verage for the Presidency was found to be 73%. Control has proved to be a matter 
of th e control of soi 1 pol 1 ut ion . T n Travancore a survey was cond ucted in 1 930. Out 
of 27,791 examinations made 25,714 positive cases were found with an average 
egg-count of 1 ,400 per c.c. ; 87 to 93% of positive cases were found among persona 
tested in various parts of the State. The incidence of the disease was found to he 
highest among Oovemment servants, and during the course of a six month’s cam- 
paign 71,286 persons were treated. It is not generally understood how great the 
economic effect of this disease, not merely in respect of poor outturn and lethargic 
work, but in the creation of large numbers who are in fact parasitic on their less 
infected fellows. Hookworm produces habitual criminals and village pests of ttealpatidar.COm 
petty pilfering order and probably mmimerable beggars, and the writer when in 
charge of one of the smallest jails in India (one of the few still controlled by the 
district magistrate) found by dehberate experiment that habitual pilferers and 
village parasites could by being tested for hookworm and by treatment in jail be 
made into useful members of their communities. Guinea worm is reported to be 
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prevalent to a varying extent in several districts in Madras. Yaws is very preva- 
lent in the Chin Hills and the Upper Chindwin district and in some other parts ot 
BiLma including Mergui^ in the Assam hills, in the Nicobar islands, in Bastar 
0fiinda and Ohhattisgarh uplands of the C'entral Provinces and in the 
Agency tracts and on the Malabar coast of Madras. The flistribution of yaws, which 
is common in Africa and in Melanesia appears to be more or less racial, and is pos- 
sibly connected in India with Melanesian race elements. As in Nigeria, and hke 
hookworm and guinea worm, it probably predisposes to leprosy. It is likely that 
in the past, and even in the present, cases of yaws have been frequently diagnosed 
as syphilis. Fortunately it is susceptible to the same treatment. For detailed 
information as to the prevalence of and mortahty from various diseases in India 
reference should be made to the Annual Reports of the Public Health Commissioner 
with the Government of India. Figures of death from certain diseases will be 
found in Subsidiary Table XI to Chapter I (p. 39), 
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CHlAPTBR VII. — INFIRMITIES, 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IlL 


Number affit 


cted 0€^ 100,000 persons of each Age-period and number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. 

reaTfj^icfar.com 
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realpatidar.com CHAPTER VIH- 

O c c AJLp a. t i o n . 

— Classifictiiloft. and distribution. 

112 , Occupation is quite the most troublesome and complicated return called 
for on the census schedule. Four columns were devoted to this return in wliicit 
the enumerator was to describe the enumerated as an earner or a dependant, and 
to enter in the case of an earner his principal occupationj Ids most imj>ortant 
subsidiary occupation if Ive bad any, and the industry in which lie was employed. 

A complete compilation of figures of subskUary occupationR has been attempted at 
this census for the first time, and Table X gives complete details by sex ffir <‘ach 
group instead of for orders only. A dependant was not regai'<lefi as having any 
principal occupation but ^vas to hr recorded in the column for subsidiary o< cu]>a- 
tion as following any occupation which coJitriliuted to the family maintt nanec. 

Such a dependant was distinguislied as a * working dependant ’ frimi tin' tmn- 
working dependants folkiwing no oecupation, an<] in tliis chapter tlie term * ecnier * 
is used of a wage receiver or subsistence obtaiiu^i^ in either pririciyjiii or subsidiary 
ociuipation, and the term ' worker ’ i.s u.sed of all such pcrsoiiH together witij those 
following an occupation as working depend ant. s, ij\ not tliemselvcs receiving the wage 
or controlling the means of subsistence gaiTied* The term Victual worker ' is usetl 
with reference to all woikers in principal and dependant occui>ations excluding the 
numbers of individuals duplicated by tlseir apjiearing also as earners by means 
of subsidiary occupations, but in this cliapter tlie subject is approaclusl rather fioin 
the aspect of the total number of dilTcrent means of subsistence i^ngagiiig the wInjIc 
working population tlian from the aspect of the ma.ximum number of the iU'tmvl 
workers occupied. 

The definition of industry was employment on wage.s in company wil ii any 
other person by a third person. This deiinitlon of course covers many non- 
industrial forms of employment but i t w^as intended to eliminate these in the ju iK^e.-^s 
of selection for compilation anil to tabulate only those industries known to be af 
imj>ortance in any given l<icality. Unfortunately the i^lpeTati^^c need for drastic 
economy led to the abamlomnent t>f any sort for or tabulation of industry, this 
particular item in the census programme bidng one of those selected for curtail- 
ment as the reports from mo.st provinces suggested that the ndurns of industry 
were not entirety .satisfactory owing to niisunderstandings on tin- part of enuincra- 
tor.s as to exactly wdiat was wanted. They difl however often prov'c very us^ lnl iu 
enabling occupations to be classified. 

Misunder stand ing.s such as those affect rug the return of industry are 
familiar in the Indian census schedule and were the cause of one of tlic cliuuges 
in the form of the schedule made at this census. In 19 11 and 1921 cnuiiD ralofs 
were instructed to return in the case of dependants the “ occupation on winch 
dependent”, an instruction which always gave rise to much misunderstanding 
and consequently unsatisfactory results. The abandonment of this instruction 
means that there can be no final distribution of the dependence of Ihe total popula- 
tion on the various occupations derived from the individual returiLs, but 
there is no reason to suppose that an estimate of this distribution cannot hr 
obtained from an examination of the returns of earners and working dependants, 
which will be as satisfactory for practical purposes as the one ohtaincfi from the 
incompletely comprehended and unsatisfactory returns of occupation on which 
dependent obtained on previous occasions, for a change was also involved 
in the instructions that a dependant might he regarded as having ^^^©alDatidar COm 
occupation* The former division was into workers and dependants, anfl the ^ 
instruction was that all persons contributing to tfie family maintenance should be 
regarded as workers, so that the * earners ’ plus ' working dependants ' of IfKM are 
in effect equivalent to the ‘workers* of 1921 with the advantage that it is, or 
should be, possible to distinguish between those who are actually in of 

earnings and those wlio are mendy helpers ; tlurs in Cochrn, for instaiieiv, the pro- 
portion of ‘ earners * plus * working depend a iit.s * to the total population in 1931 
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CHAPTER Vm. OCCUPATION. 


is almost identical with the proportion that ^ workers ’ were to it in 1921. On the 
other hand there was in some cases a tendency to try and interpret ‘ earner * in 
to the word ' worker ’ in 1921, thus obscuring; the distinction 
between earner and vrarkiiig dependant, while the figures of working c.lcpendants 
and others have probably been biassed here and there by a snobbish nading that it 
is not so respectable for women to be working as to be non- working dependants, 
particularly where the observance of purdah is a mark of social superiority* 


Il3* The figures of occupation will be found in Table X of part IT, and the pro- 
portional figures in the subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter are preceded by 
a copy of the complete scheme of classification* In interpreting the returns the 
method here followed is first to attempt some exaniination of the distribution 
of occupation on broad lines, that is by classes and sub-classes involving divisions 
on very general lines only, and then to attempt some examination of the statistics 
in greater detail with reference to orders, and where necessary to individ uai groups, 
as classified in the scheme appended to this chapter. The final section consists 
of a brief note on occupation and caste with reference to Table XI in par t XI. 


1X4, Instead of the proportion of non-working dependants to workers 
having been reduced by the new distinction between earners and working 
dependants, as was anticipated, the proportion of non-working dependants has 
increased. In 1921 out of every hundred persons 46 were woikin-s to 54 
dcpcnidants. In 1931 there were 44 workers to 56 dependents* That this 
is duo in part, to a predilection for n:turning total instead of working dojjondeace 
is possibly indicated by the figures for sexes engaged in agriculture, in which the 
number of males returned as workers has increased during the decade by nearly 
two million, while the number of females has so far decreased, that Is by nearly 
five million, as to reduce the total number of agricultural workers to less than the 
total of 1921. The quite exceptional increase in females under head domestic 
service shows at once however where the bulk of these workers appears, it is 
certainly regarded as much more socially respectable for a wife to be engaged at 
home on household duties than to labour in the fields, and there is a generally 
increasing tendency, as castes aspire to a higher social standing, to keep their 
women at home. On the other liand the proportion of children to adults, and 
therefore of dependants to workers is unquestionably higher than it was in 192], 
while it is not unlikely that part of the increase in dependence as coin})arod with 
work is doe to the increasing difficulty of getting employment and earning an 
independent livehliood, keeping youths, in the middle cla^SBes at any rate, depeiident 
on their families whereas 10 years ago they would have been earning. 


Earneri and 
Worker*. 


115* The proportion of earners to working dependants is about nine to two, 
that is of the total working population SI ■ 4 per cent* is in direct receipt of wages or 
of other means of subsistence whereas the other 18-6 per cent, are helpers of the 
wage-earners. This statement however is to be accepted only with considerable 
reserve, as the practice of previous decades in which the division was merely into 
workers and dependants, all who contributed indirectly in the earning of wages being 
shown in the former categoiy, undoubtedly infiuenced in practice the distinction 
drawn at this census between receivers of earnings and their helpers, a distinction 
difficult enough in any case where the nature of the occupation is such that the 
earnings are olj^teined in the form of natural products which are consumed by the 
producer without ever being exchanged for coin , Occupations of this soH, including 
as they do both agriculture and stock-rearing, at any rate to a considerable 
degree, probably form the great majority in India, and the instructions given wwc 
that in such cases the owner or householder should be regarded as the earner 
and the working members of this family as working dependants. The figures 
returned however- indicate that the interpretation of earner has frequently 
been wider than was intended by the instructions given, at any rate in class 
class 1 . It would appear also from the returns that the instruction that the 
actual occupation followed should be returned by working dependants, and not 
the occupation of the principal earner where the two difiered, has been often 
misunderstood. Thus it is difficult to see how the male and female working 
dependants returned under group 157, Police, can represent persons whose 
occu]>ation is the j>reservatjt>n of the public jjeace or the arrest of oflendcr's, 
since generally speaking police officers are appointed under special warrants 
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and it is an offence to impersonate tlieni, On tin? otlicr 
hand the niimhers.- Ln this rase are few, and in (TUt of 
the way parts^iw^Tnora^ijn' tnf>Hl nneNfica^teci coiuliti^nis 
are apt to prevail, and it is not incon( ei%'ahl(- tlmt jjoltee 
are to be found whose offieo is Inured itary or an ex-qfficio 
accompaniment of some otlier post and is automatically filled 
by the relatives of the usual functionary when lie is indis- 
posed or engaged in other pursuits, while the term 'police’ 
would include for census purp<ises persons \\ hose services ^vere 
essentially in tJiat department though not Hieni. selves inv'olv** 
ing the.' alleged nnhappiness of constabulary duties. The 
females whose principal occupation is found hi this group 
include of course wardresses in prisons as well as policewoiiien* 
Similarly tlie 21 female working dependants on the Air Force 
are easily, explicable as the wiv'es and families of caretakers^ 
bhistis, etc., who help the earner or dejjntisse in his a!>sence. 
Ncvertlieless the ditfif ulty jd obtHining correct returns of 
occupation as rcqihred by tlic ct risiis r-odc is illi!strat<‘d by 
the return from the rcunote Himalayan principality of Pcjoneh 
of 41^000 Of hi females whose jirinxupal oj' sitlisifl iary oeeii]]a- 
thm was stated as ^ mi^ehnnic, unspecifierl.' The nxit. n?i 
natural enquiry siiggestetl bv these rc'mfLikabie figures, cfiming 
from, with the possible exei^ption of tfic' Amindivi fshinds, 
ibout the most unlikeh^ area within the scope of ojiejations 
to produce quantities of female me< hanies, resulted in tlieir 
reelassifieation under dxnnestii- serA ix-x*. 


116- It lias already been pointt'd out. tfiat the returns 
>f this census do not provide any direct figure for the 
listribution ot the total pojnilathni aeeordingto. its depend- 
^nc'c on various ofXHijiatitms. Such a tli.stribution would 
^eem to have little but aeademie value, but if it eonshlered 
lecessary it can be inferreil from an examination of 
die distiibtition of dependants at previous censuses, Thit 
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difference between this ratio and that of 1921 may be applied to all sub-classes except 
those m class D, where owing to the nature of the returns a large number of 
female, who were formerly classified in sub-class T, nfjw appear 
in sub-class X as domestic instead of agricultural workers. This will affect the 
percentage of ivorkers to dependants inferred from the 1911 and 1921 returns, 
and sub -class P must be calculated on a different basis. The rat if i for the 
whole population is obviously determined by that for the agricultural portion 
of it and the inclusion of some 7,000,000 ^ditional agriculturalists in class D is 
likely to bring that class into line with class A, In the fourth column therefore of 
the marginal table above will be found the ratio of dependants to workers for different 
sub -classes which is assumed for the purpose of the distribution of total dependence 
in 1931* In the table below are shown the results of the application of those 
ratios to the occupation returns of 1931, offered for what they are worth — 


daiss 

Occupation. 

No. of 

Percentage 

No. of 

Total 

Percentage 

or 

workers 

of total 

non -working maintain- 

of total 

sub- 

class. 

A,B 

and 

C, 

(in Whs). 

vvorkers. 

depen- 

dants 

(in 

lakhs). 

* 

ed (in 
lakhs). 

popula- 

tion. 

I 

Exploitation of Animals 
and Vegetation. 

1,033 

67-1 

1,316 

2,34S 

67*0 

II 

Exploitation of Minerals * * 

3 

■2 

2 

5 

*1 

III 

Industry 

154 

10*0 

188 

342 

9-7 

IV 

Transport 

23 

1*5 

30 

53 

1'5 

V 

Trade 

79 

51 

109 

188 

5*4 

VI 

Public Force 

8 

■6 

9 

17 

-5 

VII 

Public Administration 

10 

•7 

IS 

28 

'8 

VIII 

Profea^^ions and Liberal 
Arts. 

23 

1-5 

36 

59 

1*7 

D 

Miscellaneous (Persona liv- 
ing on their income, Do- 
mestic Service, Ineufii- 

ciantly described and Un- 
prcjductive Occupations). 

205 


261 

4 06 

13-3 


It wrill be observed that the proportion of the total population maintained by the 
various sub -classes corresponds very closely to the proportion of workers in eacli of 
those classes, which is precisely what might be expected on a priori grounds, and 
from the figures in paragraph 86 above, which indicate that there is lio very 
great variation according to occupation in the number of children born am! that 
what variation there is is equalised by a survival rate which varies inversely to the 
number of births. 


117- Oeeupations were classified as in 19J1 and in 1921 according to the Bertil- 
lon system, wdiich was fully described by Sir Edward Gait in his report on the former 
census. The sclicme has come in for a great deal of criticism at the hands of Uensus 
Superintendents and others, but none of the critics have succeeded in propounding 
any satisfactory alternative, and wliile criticisms are usually directed to the 
complexity and alleged excessive detail in the grouping, suggestions for improve- 
ment offered by departments of Government usually take the form of retpdring 
much more detailed grouping than that already provided. This latter attitiule 
results from losing sight of the fact that {to quote Sir "Edward Gait) “ the whole 
scheme, as adapted for India, is based on the axiom that a census does not supply 
data wiiich are .suitable for minute classification If this axiom be not strictly 
observed it beconles impossible to keep down the number of detailed licads, anti 
classificatioii in the compilation offices would be made unconscionably slow and 
difficult, while the already existing degree of inaccuracy ^vould probably lie 
enhanced. As it is the problem of sorting the occupation of each iiidividual into 
hisproper category is too intricate to be carried out with entire satisfaction and as it 
is in ability to classify correctly that Indian sorting offices are particularly deficient, 
it is likeh'^ that the degree of error in classification is already greater in the occupation 
table than that in any other* Indeed problems frequently arise in cla.ssifi cation 
which offer very consi(lciablc difficulty. It is simple enough when confronted ’with a 
return of “ Bande Malctrmn asa means of subsistence to allocate the individual to 
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group 1 95 > Other um?lassifi4’d non-productive induMricr^^ probably the ino^st bt j)lac:e 
for him whatever he had ridurnt'd, but “ Professional identifying witness ” is more 
go into tlie same category, or shotahl it be group I ^iS, lAiimffrs* 
clerks, peluion vriters, etc. ? TJh* latter would probal>]y wish to relegate him to 
group 157, but there is niueh virtue in an ' etcetera Charity-receiver on burial 
ground ’* suggests mendicancy at first sight, hut probably represents a Malia bra li- 
man and would be rightly elassified in group 16(i, Servants in relu/iom .edifices, 
burial grounds, etc., together with Poorer of water on gods”, but one is n little 
puzzled as to whether “ Driving away cpidemiGs by charms ” should go with 
“ Averters of hailstorms ” into group 181, Astrologers, fortune tellers, horoscope- 
casters, voi^rds, u'itckes and meMtims, or into group 170, Persotis (unregistered) 
practising the healing art, with the leech, familiar in India with his little horns and 
cupping tools, who returned his occupation as Sucking bad blood Ear 

wax remover ” should probably go into the same category, but the alternative of 
order 12, Industries of dress and toilet, where the Ijarbers are found, inevitably 
occurs to one, as it does in the case of “ Setting gold nails in teeth ”, which might 
also be group 171, Dentists, or 98, Makers of jeu^llorg and orm^imnts. Brc^ikir>g 
the horns of dead Ivullocks ” is probably group 53 , but one w'Ould like to know' more of 
the eschatology of the said horns, and ” Searcher of conch shells”, particularly in 
the Central Provinces whence returned, is completely defeating. Indeed it is 
suggestive as a basis of archaeological as well as industrial enquiry and it can Imrdly 
be classified in group 19, collectors of forest frroduce, tliough it might conceivably be a 
Naga from Assam looking for the cheapest market to buy in. ” CVadle-swinger ” 
not only adds a touch of dom<tstit ity, but indicates tlic extreme differentiation of 
function which so often characf erizes the life of a hou.sehold in Iiulia. 

Difiiculties of classification being what they are, it was natural to attempt at 
tJie outset to simplify the occupational scheme by a widening of categories and a re- 
duction of groups ; as a result however of the insatiable desire of departments for 
more detailed figures the attempt ende<l in an increase of groups from 19i to 1!)5, as 
the amalgamations which it w^as possible tro induce them to accept were more than 
counterbalanced by tlie additional details which op}>ortunity instigated them to 
^t^quire. On the whole, however* the occupational grouping was probably more 
satisfactory than in 1921 from the census point of view, and as far as their comparative 
value goes there has been little if any loss, as there has been no rearrangement at all 
of classes, sub-classes or orders cxi'ept for the reduction of one order in sub-class II, 

Exploitation of Minerals, wdiere the three orders of Mines, Quarries, and 

Salt, embracing six grciups betv^'cen iJnun, have heconuj two orders only, MetuUio 
mini^als and Nim-metallw miruwals, a much more logical division but ejnbraciiig now 
thirteen groups instcafl of six. 

A few minor transfers have been made among groujjs, where the existiitg classi- 
fication seemed unsuitable ot inaccurate. Thus group 101 of 1921 including persons 
emi>!oycd in plac^cs of entertainment, which then appeare<l uufler order 18, * Othttr 
miscellaneous and undefined industries/ now appears as grouj> 18:|, order 49, sub- 
class VIII ^ Professions and Libeial Arts h I’he title of tJic order, Inters, Arts 
and Sciences, hardly seems appropriate^ but thi.s ortlcr t.on tains perforce a numbtu- of 
otlier groups not covured by its definition which contribute to tJio education <«■ 
entertainment of the jjiiblic. Similarly witches and wizards have moved from 
group 189 of 1921, which they then -shared unreasonably with beggars and vagrants, 
to group 181 of the same order of Letters, Arts and Sciences to be kennclh^d in 
their proper pac;k with astrologers, fortune-tellers and mediums. Literary they are 
not, but scientific they think tJiey arc, and artful tliey must be. 

Similarly a certain number of occupations wrongly classified in 1921 have been 
allocated to different groups at this census. Saddle-cloth makers and embroiderers 
have been reclassified as workers in textiles instead of in leather, wJiile sellers of 
the finished artude have been included under trade in textiles instesad of tratle in ... 
means of transpoit. Sellers of grasshoppers were claHsified in 1921 under trade (fP^lpShClar.COm 
other sorts ”, they have been reclassified this time under “ trade in foocJstulls 
Changes of this kind, and few at that, are not likely to have affee ted the comparative 
values of the returns. A complete scheme of the occupational classification in 
1931 will be found at the end of this chapter, and it will be convenient to reprint 
here the note of 1911 in which Sir hkivvard Gait explains the princijiles then and since 
followed in classifying otxupation. 

“ (1 J Where ^ person both uiAkes and sells, he is classed under the industrial head ; the com- 
mercial one is reserved for persons engaged in trade pi* re and simple. On the .same principle 
K22CC 
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when A peri^on extracts some substance, such as saltpetre, from the ground, and also rednes it, 
he is shovtm under the mining and not under the industrial head. 
rsalp^jctOJclG^Hil and trading occupations are divided into two main categories : — 

(fi) those where the occupation is classified accord inglu tlic material of wliich the articles 
are made, and 

(b) those where it is classified according to the use which they serve. As a general rule, 
the first category is ^e3e^^'ed for the manufacture or sale of articles the use of 
which is not finally determined, but it also includes that of specified urticles for 
which there is no separate head, and also the occupations, so common in India, 
which are characterised by the material used rather tJian the particular articles 
made. The ordinary village nuKhi, for instance, makes not only slux»s, but nho 
waterbags and all other articles of leather^ ’which he tans himself . 

(3) As a general rule, when a man’s personal occupation i.s one which involves spoinal 
training, e.ff., that of a doctor, engineer, surveyor, etc., he is classed under the heacl re.served for 
that occupation, irrespective of the agency by ’n-hk:h he is employed. A ship^s doctor, for instance, 
is shown as a doctor and not as a ship^s officer. An exception is made in cases wfiere the uvjrk 
in ’which an individual is employed involves further specialization, that of a niaiitir ur 
sanitary engineer. Only those Government servants are shown in sub class VII who arc en- 
gaged in the general administration. OfFLcera of the n>edicaJ, irrigation, opium, post office and 
other similar services are classed under the special heads provided for these occupations. 

As a further means of facilitating the classification of the entries recorded in the schedules and 
of maintaining uniformity of procedure an elaborate alphabetical index of occu^mtioti was 
prepared and circulated to all Provincial Superintendents for the guidance of their staff/' 

118. The prtJportional distribution of occupations, according to classes, sub- 
classes and orders will be found in some detail in the subsidiary- tables at the end 
of this volume, the actual figures of the returns appearing by classesj sub-classes, 
orders and groups in Table X of part 11, but for convenience of reference the latter 
statistics have been reduced to a distribution of 10,000 livelihoods acu^ording to 
classes and sub -classes and are given in the following table : — 

Clsefi Principal Dependent Subsidiary 

and Means of aubsiatcnce. TofcaL occupation. occupation. occupation. 

aub- ^ f — ^ ^ ^ f ^ 

class. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


A. B, 
C& D. 

All occupations 

10,000 

6,772 

1,640 

454 

1,241 

673 

2it 

A 

Production of Raw Ma- 
terials. 

6,584 

4,081 

1,103 

341 

010 

375 

7i 

1 

ExphitcUdon of Animah 
and Vegetation . 

6.560 

4,066 

1,099 

343 

610 

372 

70 

If 

Explintatum of Minerals 

24 

15 

4 

1 

104 

3 

202 

I 

B 

I^rcparation and Supply 
of Material Substances. 

1,756 

1,0M 

305 

54 

37 

III 

Industry 

1, 033 

610 

193 

30 

76 

108 

21 

IV 

Transport 

ms 

IIS 

10 

7 

4 

24 

2 

V 

Trade 

553 

326 

102 

17 

24 

70 

14 

c 

Fubhc Administration 
and Liberal Arts. 

286 

210 

18 

14 

4 

38 

2 

VI 

Public Force 

56 

49 


I 


6‘ 


VII 

Public Administration . , 

€9 

55 

2 

2 

1 

9 


vin 

Professions and Liberal 
Arts. 

mi 

lOG 

m 

U 

3 

23 

2 

D 

Miscellaneous 

1,374 

427 

223 

42 

523 

58 

U>1 

IX 

Persons living on tfndr 
income. 

16 

9 

2 

i 

‘ ‘ 

4 

9i 

X 

Domestic Service 

751 

107 

53 

17 

469 

14 

XI 

Insufficiently described 
occupations. 

503 

260 

142 

12 

46 

34 

9 

realpatidar.com 

XII 

Unproductive 

104 

51 

26 

12 

8 

6 

j 


It will of course be observed that the 10,000 occupations above do not 
represent 10,000 individuals, 884 of these occupations are subsidiary to others, 
so that the \vhoie 10,000 occupations afford a means of subsistciiec to UJlfi 
workers only. Of tlie.se 9,110, earners number 7,421, of wduun 884, that is nearly 
one -eighth, hav^e secondary occupations in addition to their principal 
occupations. The remaining 1,G91 are de 2 )endants assisting earners either directly 
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in the occupation by which they earn, or indirectly, e.g. by working on the land 
of a husband or father whose occupation is returned as cultivating owner, 
or, distance, by weaving, for t!ie occupation of dependants has 
been shown accortling to tlie occupation itself and not acc^Drding to the occu* 
pation of the earner on which dependent. It is hardly neceaaary to draw attention 
to the great preponderance of agriculture, whether as the principal or subsidiary 
occupation and for dependants no lass than for earners, and of the females returned 
as having domestic service as a dependent occupation it is practically certain that a 
large proportion also help in the fields. Those returned as being of insuiliciently 
described occupations probably belong for the most part to Class B, consisting 
as they do of persons who have returned their occupation by some sucli vague 
term as contractor, shop-keeper, clerk, labourer, without giving the information 
necessary to classify them in any definite category. It is likely therefore that 
those engaged in the preparation and supply of material substances number some 
2,000 in every 10,000 nistead of only 1,756. 


PROPORTIONATE DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONS 



The comparative occupational constitution of the larger geographical units 
is shown in the following table and illustrated graphically in the diagram V>e!ow, 
subsidiary occupations being included in both cases : — 

Difltributioa of 1,000 cccupationfl in 


ClasB or sub-class and 

f 





tA 



a 

— > 

dfi^cription of occupa- 



o 



s 



o 


tion. 




* 


Ph 



& 

as 


B 

Bengal. 

IM 

as 

i^ 

3 

o 

CQ 

as 

B 

Cl 

O! 

o 

I-# 

s 

Punjab 

ra 

'c3 

p 

g 

t 

A. and B . 











I. Exploitation of 

814 

680 

747 

676 

678 

800 

462 

634 

745 

r,68 

animals and vege- 
tation. 

11. Exploitation of 

4 

2 

8 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 
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Minerals. 

III. Industry 

83 

88 

83 

113 

118 

83 

88 

170 

117 

107 

IV. Transport 

17 

20 

9 

20 

41 

12 

13 

21 

9 

45 

V. Trade 

38 

68 

44 

51 

93 

44 

42 

60 

51 

119 

C- Public Administra- 

18 

28 

17 

39 

44 

20 

22 

41 

20 

38 

tion, Professions i 
liberal Arts. 











D. Others . . 

2G 

114 

92 

100 

20 

39 

372 

73 

58 

119 
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Some of tke apparent vagaries of these figures call for a word of comment. The 
very high figure against D in Madras is caused by the large mirabers of insufficiently 
otfSi^tions, probably to be redistributed between 1, IJI and V. The 
high proportion of induatrial occupations in the Punjab is a recurrent feature ;Lnd 
was noticed at any rate in 1911. In Burma the high proportion of trade is largely 
induced by the extent to which women engage in trade both as a principal and as a 
subsidiary occupation ; the unexpected industrial figure is again occasioned by the 
participation ot women as dependent workers and probably by the extent to which 
village industries are practised as subsidiary to agriculture or other occupations 
and the high figure of transport reflects the comparatively sparse pojjulatjon 
scattered in many cases on long lines of communication by river or by roa<l. 
Similarly in Hyderabad State the high proportion of transport workers is j jossibly 
due to the comparative absence^ at any rate till recently, of easy communications 
by road or rail. It should perhaps be pointed out that in Assam tea appears in 
sub- class I as agricultural and not in sub-class III, The table of course onl}-- shows 
the comparative distribution within each province, but in the diagram that follow.^, 
the base of each distribution column is proportionate to the total population 
of each province, subsidiary occupations again being included in the distribution 
of occupations. 



Cb«fii;«siii 119. Jn order to compare the distribution of occupations in 193J with that 

Dtjtribuiion. jig^i^ged by the census of 1921 it is necessary to exclude from the 1931 figures the 
numbers of subsidiary occupations and to calculate the 1921 figure.^ on workers 
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only. The marginal t.al)]c Kives the coni[iarative results. It .-ihould be made 

■ ■ clear at tfic that the 

decrease in class A. caused 
undoubtedly by the decn^ase 
in sub-class I, for 11 has 
hardly changed , is sip pa rent 
rather than real. Tfu* de- 
crease on paper is oru' rif 507. 
per 10,000, and this is more 
than balanced by the increase 
of ovJ5 in class X. Tiic clisGige 
is due to the munber of 
f ema 1 , 5 72 per 104 HU ) 

workers, who have ret ii rued 
their occupation as domestic 
service. In 1021 tluse 
would have appeared as 
workers (mainly if not 
entirely agricultural) in the 
occupations in which they 
assisted the male meiuliers 
of their families. iSimilarly 
the decrease in class B of 04 
per 10,000 divided between 
Industry, — -78, and Trade,— 
35, but balanced in part 
by the increase under Trans- 
port, is largely met Ijy the 
increase of in class XT 
class are, at any rate in the 


realpatidar.com 

Clasa ^ 

nistribiition of 

or fiub- 
claee. 

of subsistence. 

30,000 w'orkers in 



'l92L 

1931. 

A. 

Production of Raw Material 

7,241 

6,734 

I 

Ey:ploiiutii>n of A nimals a?id 
Veffet<Uion . 

7,217 

6J11 

II 

Exploitation Mi^wrals , . 

24 

23 

B, 

Preparation and Supply of 
Material Substances. 

3,759 

1,665 

III 

Industry 

1,075 

997 

IV 

Transport 

134 

133 

V 

Trade . . 

550 

523 

c. 

Public Administration and 
Liberal Arts. 

283 

269 

VI 

Pfiblic Force 

77 

55 

vn 

Pfihlia Administration 

09 

64 

VIII 

Prt^essions and Liberal 
Arts. 

143 

150 

D. 

MiscellaneouB 

717 

1,333 

IX 

Persons living on their in- 
come. 

13 

74 

X 

Domestic Service . . 

173 

70S 

XI 

Inste0lcientl?/ described oc- 
cupations. 

406 

505 

Xll 

UnproductitTe 

125 

105 


that 


The insutficiently described occupations 

great majority of t'ases; general terms connected with industry and trade such 
as ‘ shopkeeper \ ^ trade \ ‘ contractor ’ or ' coolic ' which cannot be allotted 

to any particular category. It is possible that the greater prevalence of 
unemployment in 1931 as compared to 1921 has contributexi to diverting returns 
from definite to indefinite categories. The census schedule contained no provision 
for any distinction between a man employed in his normal calling and one having 
a calling but tempirarily unoccupied, and in the case of many callings in iiuiustry 
and trade tlie distinctive function of the individual will largely depend on what he 
is doing at the time when the census takea place, since the particular direction of his 
energies will normally vary from time to time according Uy the demand for labtmr or 
goods or the nature of ofienings that ])rcsent theniseh''es. Th us a labour contract i>r 
might bpx returned at one census under transport, by road, at anotlicr trai^sport 
by rail and at a third under transport by water accoiding to the purpose for wliich 
he supplied tbe labour, ff wdtliout a contract, he would be a contractor and md hrng 
more, and thc^reforc relegated to class XJ. The same obviously applies tf) miuh 
labour and in ]>oint of fact to a considerable voUimo of iiulustrial and tntdiog 
occupations in India when* industiy ill general h less specialised and functions less 
difliTentiatcd than in highly industrialized countries of the west. Tlie otlit^r 
changes since 1921 call for little comment. The increase in sub-class \ V, Tran.s|Hn t, 

*s natural and expected. ( bnimunications have everywhere increased, roads arc 
better, and motor traflic lias become uhiouitous during the decaile. Indeed if 
there is any cause foi' doulit it i.s w^h ether the increast^ has not really been greatfu’ 
than that indicated by the figures. The increase in sub-class VI If, Professions 
and Liberal Arts, is the natural accompaniment of the gradual sprcafl of literacy. 

The decreases in sub-classes VI and VJl - Public Force and Public Administration, 

indicate either that there has been no increase in those occupations which is coiE^^IP^tldar.COm 

mcn.surate with the increase in population, or an absolute decrease which is A^cry 

slight except in the case of the Army. There has also been a decrease in sub-class 

XJl which comprises inmates of asylums, gaols and institutions, beggars, vagraJits. 

prostitutes and similar classes. Jt will be observefl from the more detailed 

examination of the figures in§ ii of this chapter Miat thc^re is a general tcniicncy 

toward.^ increase m wliat may be de.<cribed m moflernizi-cl occupatiems, thougli the 

degree of that increase is perliaps less than one w'ould be inclined to exjicct to find. 
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Cl&fla and sub-clas3. 


Priiitiijjial 
occu p/itions* 


Subsidiary " 
occu lotions. 


120* Foj: subsidiary occupations no complete means of comparison ith 
rpiiinatiS;?'r rnm*^^' bowever figures were given of tbc numlKirs of itetiial 

‘^OTfieflP'tvTro^vei’e partly agricultural but whose principal occupation was nt)t 
agriculture. These totalled 53 per 1,000 for India while those who returned 
agriculture as a subsidiary occupation in 1931 numbered 44 per l,OOt>, almost 
certainly an understatement, and it is probably not without significance that 
there are just 9 females per mille of all occupations who have returned domestic 
service as their subsidiary occupation 7 it ia likely that they help in agrit idturo as 
well. The tendency when in doubt ia to return agriculture as the principal occu- 
pation on account of its respectable status, in preference to returning it as suhsidi- 
ary, and in any case the returns of subsidiary occupations of all kinds are ^jrobably 
Di3trib.ition of 1,000 ^clow tlui real figure The distri- 

workers each in bution of 1,000 subsuliaiy oeeiqwi- 

tions is shown in the margiiiiil table, 
ami the diagram below shi^ws a 
comparison between the distribu- 
tion of occupations folio we< 1 as prin- 
cipal and as subsuliary as well as 
the occupations of dependent 
workers. It will be noticed that the 
distribution by subsidiary occupa- 
tion corresponds generally to that 
by principal occupation after allow- 
ing for the preference already point- 
ed out for returning an agricultural 
profession as principal in ca.se of 
any conflict between that and some 
non- agricultural calling. I n class D 
the subsidiary occupations are 
weighted by the returns of domestic 
service as sttUsidiary, this represent- 
ing the contribution of women to 
the general family uiaintenance by tbeir household service.^ often performed in 
addition to help in the flelds, and in Assam and Burma in ad flit ion to 
spinning, weaving and dyeing silk ox cotton and other cottage industrifis such as 
the rearing of silkworms. The importance of subsidiary occupations was brought 
out by the enquiries of the Banking Enquiry Committee which in the United 
lh:ovinces at any rate attributed to their subsidiary occupations the comjwative 
freedom of a considerable proportion of the peasantry from heavy indfdited- 
ness* 

121. The occupations of dependants, as might be expected art^ a little 


A. 



698 * 

505 

I 



690 

500 

II 



2 

5 

B. 



183 

270 

Ill 



108 

146 

IV 



17 

20 

V 



38 

95 

c. 



31 

45 

VI 



7 

7 

VII 



8 

10 

VIII 



16 

28 

D* 



88 

180 

IX 



2 

4 

X 



22 

119 

XI 



54 

49 

Xll 

Total 


10 

J,900 

8 

1,000 


Distribution of 1,090 = 
each of 




Class and sub- 
class. 

Eariiei-s 
. (prLucipal 
occupation )* 

Working 

Depend- 

ants* 

A. 



698 

563 

I 



696 

562 

11 



2 

1 

B. 



183 

93 

in 



m 

65 

IV 



17 

6 

V 



38 

24 

c. 



31 

11 

VI 



7 

1 

VII 



8 

2 

vin 



16 

8 

D. 



88 

333 

IX 



2 

. . 

X 



22 

287 

XI 



54 

84 

XII 

Total 


10 

1,000 

12 

1,0CH> 


differently distributed. The marginal table 
shows the comparative distribution of 1,000 
of each of piincipal and de.peiident occu- 
pations* The main difference here is in the 
comparatively sniall proportion of dcjiend- 
ants who are occupied in class C (a differ- 
ence which naturally follow.'^ from the 
nature of the occupations falling into 
that clas.s) and in the high figures of class 
D. These figures are determined by those 
of sub -cl ass X, which contains the large 
numbers of female dependants who have 
returned domestic service as their occupa- 
tion* In very many cases it is combined 
with assistance given in other oecup£ri0Qm^l'Q3'"-COl^ 
as already indicated. Otherwise the dis- 
tribution is again generally on .similar 
line.s to that in principal and subsidiary 
occupations, indicating that the census 
figures as a whole give a reasonably 
accurate conception of the general dis- 
tribution of functions in the community* 
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It iSj however, very clear that tho proportion of working to non-working depend- 


jLich higher in agriculture (sub-class I) than in any other meaiiH of 
' eluding sufj-clasK X, in which tlie females who have returned 
domestic service as a dependent or subsidiary occupation really belong to some 
other sub -class, working dependants are to earners as 19 to 100 in agriculture, 
etc., as 14 to 100 in insufficiently described occupations, as 13 to 100 in 
Industry, and as 9 to 100 in Trade. 


comparative DISTRIBUTIOM OF OCCUPAT IONS OE PE N OE N PR mClPAU A SUBS I DlART 
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CHAKTER Vin. OCCTJPATION. 


Occupation 
by Sw. 


122, The distribution of occupation by aex is indicated in the marginal table 

which shoAvs the proportion by sex for one 
thousand itt each sub -cl ass/ I>ep>cndeiit 


realpatidar.com 


Number and deacrip- 
ton of Bub-dass. 


Number pr 1,000 
workers in prin- 
cipal, dependent 
and subsidiary 
ocoupations, of 
/ . 

Blales. Females. 


I. — Exploitation of 
smimale and vege- 
tation . . 

II*— Exploitation of 
Minerals 
HI. — Industry 
IV.— Transport 

V. — Trade 

VI. — ^Public Force , . 

VII* — Public Adminis- 

iration* . 

VIII, — Professions and 
Liberal Arts 
IX, — Persons living on 
tbeir incomes 
X* — Domestic Service 
XI, — Insufficiently * 
described occupa- 
tions . . 

XII *— Unpxoducti ye 
/AGRICULTURAL A PASTORAL 
OCCUPATtONS 


729 

768 

720 

901 

747 

992 

970 

S72 

820 

184 


608 

658 


271 

242 

280 

99 

253 

8 

30 

128 

180 

816 


392 

342 







Sub-class* 


All 

I 

II 

III 

IV 
V 

VII 

vin 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 


Number of 
females in 
every 1,000 
actual workers. 

317 
279 
260 
397 
103 
269 
33 
140 
218 
808 
409 
361 


n 

and .';iil>ai diary workers are included, 
though the pfroportion of females to males 
is naturally much higher among working 
dependants than it is among earners 
either in principal or subsidiary occupa- 
tions* Thu.s in subsidiary occujjations 
alone there are in every 1,000 earners oidy 
239 females to 761 males, while if 
■ domestic service * be excluded, the figure 
of females per 1,000 workers fads to 154. 

Among earners in principal occufjations 
again the number of females per 1,000 
earners is 222, Among working dependants 
on the other hand females number 733 to 
267 males, while if principal and dependent 
occupations 'be taken together, excluding 
subsidiary occupations, which only represent 
the duplication of occupations by indivi- 
duals already counted, the proportion of 
actual female workers to male is 317 to 
683 in every 1 ,000, The proportitJU of actual 
female workers has likewise fallen heavily in 
ail sub -el asses witli the exception of couTse 
of X, which shoTvs a great increa'^e, the 
fall being particularly marked tn Jii sub- 
classes I, II, XI and XII and only rather 
less so in III, V and IX. The figures are 
^ven for 1931 in the margin* The propor- 
tion of actual female workers to male in the 
wdiole population has increased since last 
census from 455 per mille of actual male 
workers to 405, undoubtedly on account of 
the inclusion of domestic service as a possible 
return of occupation for working dependants* 

If this sub -class X, be excluded, together 
with XI, Insufficientiy described, and XU 
unproductive occupations, the highest 

f roportion of actual female workers is in 
ndustry, but this proportion is determined 
by the figures in a very few groups. In 
order 9, Ceramics, group 63, ^ Potters and 
makers of earthenware , siiows 309 actual 
female workers per mille to 691 males ^ in 
order 12, Industries of dress, etc., group 85, 

Washing and cleaning, has a higher ratio 
with 417 females to 683 males ; but it is 
in order 11, Food industries, that the 
female ratio goes highest (522)* Here in 
group 74, Makers of sttgar^ molasses and gur 
there are 527 actual female workers to 473 
male, in group 72, grain-parckerSi there 
are 626 to 374, and in group 7lli®^te^idar.C0m 
pounders and httskers, and flour grinders 
there are 815 females to every 185 actual 
male workers. The next sub-class in order 
of the female ratio is agriculture, where 
the female element is principally provided 
in the form of labour in the fields — group 7 
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has 457 actual female workers to 543 male, and ifi 
that of labour in sjv;'cial cultivation, for grou]) 15, 

■ to 544 at tual male wcirkcvs. 

Group 19, CoUechi's qf fo^rrsi pnMhtt'e^ has a inaiorU y 
of female w'orkeis but the abisolute numbers arc 
very email in any case. The next liigliest ratio is 
found in sub -class V, Trade. Here order 32 (ot lier 
trade in foodstuiTs) shows a high proportion of 
female workers in grtmp 131, Dair^f produce^ 

51 4 females to 480 males, anri ordtu- 
37, Trade in fuel, slmws 557 female to 443 male 
workers as Dtahra m cltarcoal, comlmig and fire- 
uvQtL Finally in snb-elass VIII, Professions and 
Liberal Arts, ortler 47, Medieir^e, shows a ratio of 
707 actual female workers to 293 male in group 
172, Midwives, compou/tders, nn?ses. etc., in whic-h 
the female elemonl is obviously likely to be high, 
though the figures of this group are not enough 
to atfect perceptihly the ratio for iJio sub-class as a 
wlnde, in wjtich it is lower than in any other sub- 
classes except Public Force, Public Administration 
aiul Transport. 

123, It has alrc'ady been explained that at this 
census special returns from establishmeuts employ- 
mg organized labour were not called for, mul tiiat 
owing to the neccssitv for retrenchment at tin 
compilation stage one of the soi't.s abandoned wa.scK 
that for the return of industry made on the general 
schedule, as most Onsus Superintendents regankHi ^ 

the returns in this t:olumii as not very satisfactory. In any case the ntimbei of 
workeis employed in organized labour is extraordinarily hnv for a population tlie 
size of India’s and the daily average number of hands employed by establishments 
m British India to wl'ich the Factories Act applies is only 1,553,109. T!ie 
total India figure for person£> occupied in plantations, mines, industry and trans- 
poit in 1921 was 24,239,555 of whom only 2,685,909 were cniployed in mines, 
plantations or oi^anised industrial establishments having 10 or more employ ee.s. 
The total figure under the three same heads in 1931 amounts to 26,187,689, and if 
labour in similar establishments is in the same proportion it will now nnmljer 
2,901,776. Figures of the daily average of persons employed indicate that 



CCUPAT icrJS Q-THC H 
AGRICULTURE T TC 



Or^AlllSEed 

Industry. 


figure of 3^ 

represents only the daily attendance in registered factories. It has been elairuc'd 
that Indian factory labour is very largely of the casual description ; that it is 
not skilled and it is not recruited even from the heretlitaiy ttades to which it 
miglit be expected to look for its sujjply ; that while the hereditar}- weaver is luain- 
tairung a precarious existence weaving at greater cost than is required for 

machine-made fabric, the mills producing the latter seek their labour in tlie 
casual labour market, recruiting very largely from agriculturists who come and 
work in the mills for a time and then go back to their villages ; and that the 
same applies to most forms of factory labour in India, It ia true that indus- 
trial labour is continually changing— a fact obvious enough at the census when the 
final enumeration was checked against the preliminary one, but the bulk of it is prob- 
ably semi-skilled, and in any ease factory conditions bear little relation to 
hereditary handicraft. The conditions under which it lives are frequently incredibfeglQatidar com 
squalid and overcrowded (vide, for instance, paragraphs 43 and 51 above) and ^ 
there is little wonder that countrymen will not bring their wives and families 
to live in industrial centres if they can help it. Housing conditions may 
be bad in villages but there is at any rate plenty of space outside the village. 

The general result is that factory labour is largely recruited fiom younger 
sons for whom there is no land or need at home, village f^t^r^ ants for whom there 
is no wojk and whom the village is unwilhng to maintain, cultivators in debt who 
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need casli tc* pny a mortgage, ne'er-do-weels who liave attrat^ted iiuicli 
attention to tlienisrh es? at home, and women frequent!}^ of (‘qnivoeal statiifs. ^rUe 
rOSJp^ttcfaHJiQOnlcT nliidi this lalioiir foiec livvs re.snlt in a very lieavy inf'ideiieo <jf 
disease and nicntalitv : it has hIivjmIv been pointed tnit (paragraph J Oh alaove) that 
coolies an d f aeto i hari d s j n*o\' i d e t he maj ority of leprosj ' cases . 1 ' hi s ki in I o f In b o ii r 

when iinprotectc d is ensi ly sweated . The groi^dh , for instance, of the tohac f o i ] u I ustr^^ 
is pointed out below, am I tlie number of jHU'sons employed in this industry has 
increased from less than 4f^,000 in 1021 to nearly 148,00(} in 1931, 'I'he^' work 

mainly in biri fj:e 1 oj i(‘s wliidi einjjloy no nieehanieal power and are thenvb>re out- 
side the operatir^n of tht^ l^’ai tont'S Act. Much child labour is employed and the 
Whitley’ Co in miss i 1(0 ren larked that “ workers as 3 ’oung as five years of age may 
be found in si-me of these ]ila<a:s working without adequate meal intervals or 
weekly rest flays, and often for 10 or 12 hour,> daily, for sums a^ low as 2 annas rn 
the case of thostM^f t cmderest years 3’he faetoiies themselves are olt<ni merely 
slum buildings occupied foi' the pnrpost^ TJie Census Superintendent of Tiiiulras 
writes of the biri making iiKhistry as follows : — 

“ There is great vnriety in siste ui the manufacturing unit,^ i it dopciids clrkfly on tlio 
premiaes aviulnhk, ^Vile^r a goclown or shed is used the employees may run up to JoU or 200 ■ 
where a lion sc is used 50 would be a maximum and 30 au aveiage. There is n go<xl of 
employment of chfhlren and long hours. Parents take a small a<Iv^ance from the employer 
of their children aiu! so are little disposed to protest unduly or to withdraw them. The lighting 
and flaiiitaiy arraiigeTnent’s of the cHtahlishments are ftir from good, or are aimosC njJ. l^iy- 
ment is by outtu m , gcpierally about 1 2 unnus a thou.'^and. The orrlinary \vorknmu''s porfoi^inamso 
would be about 1(K> an hour, Chiidren are usually paid by the w^eek, ]>aym<nit varying 
with capacity a ml age. Tlie Paetory ifet does not apjjly to these places been u at' iiopowt'i- is 
used. If section 2 w'ere ex tern led to them, it could be defeated by keeping the numbc‘rs below ten. 
A tendency tfnvards an Taller units aeems already apparent. North Arcot is one of tlie strong- 
holds of beedi UiEiking. with 7d fuclories ami 1,299 workers, Jialf of whom were chikiren. Tliese 
factories are essentially Hut tun ting in natnrt'. They can lu? set up, closed and tmnsftnjvd u j| h 
equal case. It is certain that a good <leal of this form of emplo^yment ha.s not entered the 
census return.^.'* 


BtploUatlon ai 
animals and 
Vcselatton. 


A noji-ofh( iiil bill lioR \tocu i at rod need to deal witli the biri industry iu 
Madias, but 1 Itc t vi! is very fur from being conlloed to that province and tiie 
Cen.suB SufiCi iiitemk lit of the CVntral TioviueeH mid lierar druivs uttcnlion to. 
the ecmriitions of thiis industry in Bhandara and Jubbnlpore. Similar coiiditTon.s 
irVill probably be fotiiul to exist in other iiidiiatries which do noi employ 
mechatikal power, and India may be fortunate in the present backwardness of 
her inrhistrial dcvolojunent if it enables her to avoid allowing it to grow further 
on these lines. TTierc aie, it is true, a few notable exceptions to the general 
conditions^if the housing and treatment of laliour, and Jamshedpur Isas aljeady 
been menooned (pai'Ugia| h 51) ; lilessrs. Binny at Madras and the limjirc'ss Mills 
at Nagpur might 1 jo added, but the industrial conrerns wliicli pay miu h attention 
to the aecDiiunodution of their employees outside the factory itself are the 
exception and very far from being the rule, though inside the factories theinseb es 
conditions arc genernily ,siitisfactory in the case- of establishments within the 
scope of tlie Faetoi ies Act, 


Section ii — Strifistics of Orders and Groups^ 

124. Order 1, Pasture ard Agriculture, occupies 71 per cent: of the actual 
workcj's of India. 01 . if those be excluded who follow it only as siibsidiiuy to some 
Other occupation. 67 i^er cent. I'he great majority of tliese arc oeeupied in agri- 
culture proper, and are shown in sub -order (a) Cullivation as distinct from 
( 6 ) Cultivation of Special Crojis, Fruit, etc., (c) Forestry, (d) Stock-raising and (e) the 
Raising of Small Animals and Insects. The marginal table sliows the proj>ortional 

^ V T figures of the sub-ordi^rs of 
Distribution of 1 ,000 occupat ions lu Order I . j S^^b-ordcr (a) Was in 1 92 1 

PiiJiinrc tojff AgrkuH^fn\ divided into Rent-receivers, i'uiti- 

vators, Agents, etc., Farm sef^SiftQtloar.COm 
autl Field labom'era. No attempt 
was made to distingui.sh tlie two 
latter categories this time, but that 
of cultivators was divided into 
cultiv'ating owners, cultivating te- 
nants and cultivatois of jhum and 
shifting areas 5 and the cnti^gor}' of 



No. per 

Sub-ordt’i'. 

' n^ille of 


total. 

(d) Cultivation . , 

943 

(6) Cultivation of Crops, 

17 

Fruit, etc. 


(c) Forestry 

4 

(«!) Stock-raising 

35 

(^i) Raising of Insects, etc. 

1 
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agents was flhdflerl up into agents of owners, agents of Government, rent 
collectors, clerks, etc. Thn first groui>, that of landlords, is in effect the same as in 
i92j:^aflij9attlbi0i|t^Dli1 desired to distingiusli real agricultural non-cultivating 

proprietOTS from tliose whose interest in the land was inflirect, it proven 1 quite 
impossible in practice and it was ultimately necessary to defiiie landlords as 
rent-receivers and include all non -cultivators receiving income in money or 
kind from the labours of others on the land. Riglits in land in, India arc (com- 
plicated and involved to a degree incredible to persons familiar only ^vith tlie 
simpler tenures of western Europt^, and between the man who cultivates it arid the 
man who nominally owns it tliere are often a number of intermediate holtlers of 
some interest or other in the produce of the land. Holders of such intermediate 
rights have technical names which vary from one locality to another ami any 
attempt to classify and sort, for them would involve technicalities much too numerous 
and intricate for a ceitsus staff to tleal with, apart from the fact that the actual 
rights involved are frequently the subject of highly controversial dispute among the 
parties concerned. Group I therefore of Non-CiiUi9jating Proprietors taMfif; Rent 
in Money (yr Kind, includes all persons returned under the convenient label of ' rent 
receiver^, a simple definition easily understood, and numbers 4 per cent* of the total 
of occupations described as * cultivation*, of which percentage less than a quarter 
arc subsidiary to some other calling. The great bulk of cultivators appear in groups 
6 and 7 as OuUivming Otimers, Tenant CuUivaiors or AgrieuMural Labourers, fairly 
evenly divided as regards total numbers, owners being the fewest of the three and 
labourers including large numbers of working dependants who assist either owners 
or tenants in the cultivation of their holdings. A difficulty of definition was also 
raised by the term * cultivating owners ’* Freehold tenures, as understood in 
Britain, are conspicuous by their absence in India generally, and the variety of 
tenancies and sub-tenancies particularly in Bengal, is legion, A census defini- 
tion of ownership w'as found unexpectedly difficult to franae in any simple manner 
which would be consistent in most provinces, and ultimately ownership was defined 
as the possession of rights of occupancy, a term which covered all cultivators hold- 
ing on a lease from Oovenunent as well as many otheis with a conditional or jirefcr- 
cntial right to tlieir holdings subject to periodic reassessment of rents. Sucli 
owners formed 27 per cent, of the total engaged in cultivation and 18 per ccjit, 
of the total of actual workers in all occupations, these percentages including those 
foi whom such ownership was only a subsidiary means of subsistence. Th(^ oTily 
previous figures which attempted to make any sort of distinction between owners 
and tenants were thosf^ of 1 891 . They are not strictly comparable, as the figures 
given include ab non -working dependants, but in so far as they afford any com- 
parison they indicate an increased proportion in 1931 of cultivating owners to culti- 
vating tenants. The figures are given below ; 


1891. 


1931* 

A. 


* ^ ; — I 

Census description. 

Populatioxi 

supported. 

Ratio. 

Census dc^riptioii. 

Number oE 
workers* 

Ratin 

Laud occupautg, cul- 
tivating. 

45,354,183 

533 

Cultivating owners 

28.397,214 


Tenants and sharers, 
cultivating* 

a5.1 6i,(Ki3 

1,000 

Tenant cultivators 

35,238,054 

1,009 


On the other hand the (’ensus Superintendent in Burma reports that alienation of 
land to non-agriculturists has int^rcased and that in the principal districts of Lower 
Burma the area held by Chettiars increased by 140 percent, between July 1st. 1930 
and June 30th, 1932. That this has also taken place in India generally is perliaps 
suggested by the apparent increase in the proportion of agricultural labourers to 
owners and tenant cultivators* These two cat^ories appeared in 1921 under tlie 
common designation '' ordinary cultivators ”, and for every 1,000 ordinary cultival^^^lP^tldar.COm 
tors there were 290 agricultural labourers who then appeared in two groups as 
“ farm servants ** and field labourers”. In 1931 it must be remembered tliat 
the working dependants of owner and tenant cultivators have appeared as de- 
pendent workers in tlie category of agricultural labour, and the proportion there- 
fore of agricultural Jabourei s to cultivators is inflated by these figures, \ ielding 
615 labourers for 1,000 cultivators if all actual workers are taker> and 519 if 

M£2CC tJ 
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tjlibaidi ary occupation be also included. If however we rely on principal occupation 
aJone, into which the figures of working dependants do not enter at all in 

1931, we linii that 

193L 

JU2L 


realpatidar.com 


Workers, 


Total figures 
Ratio 


Actual 
Workers. 
Cultivate 
ing owners 
plus 
Tenant 
culti- 
vators. 

21,678,107 74,664,886 24,925,357 61, 004 


Farm aer- 
vanta pkts 
Field 
labourers. 


Ordinary 

Culti- 

vators. 


Principal 

occupation. 

Agricultvi- 

ral 

labourers. 


291 


1 , 000 . 


407 


1,000 


to every 1,000 coiti- 
vaters there are 466 
agri ou 1 1 ura 1 I aho ur- 
ers, a very much 
higher ratio tluin in 
1921. Probably the 
fairest <‘onipariyon 
would be to take the 
1931 figui-CH of culti- 
vating owners and 
tenant cuiltivatora 
both principal and 
dependent arid to 

compare them with the number of those only wlio returned agricultunil labotu: 
as their principal occupation, in wliich case the resulting ratio is 407 agricultural 
labourers to every 1,000 cultivators. In any case the change in ratio is somewhat 
remarkable, even when adopting the lowest ratio which can be compared with 
that of 1921. Possibly the explanation is that a large increase has taken place in 
the agricultural population without a corresponding increase in actual lioiflcrs 
of land wliether as tenants or owners though it is likely that a concentration of 
land in the hands of non-cultivating owners is also taking place. 

The marginal table shows the dustribution per 1 ,000 of occupations defined a a 

cultivation and the 
number of each i>er 
1,000 of actual workers 
in all occupations. 
Cultivators of jhum^ 
tuungya and shifting 
areas arc mostly 
members of hill and 
forest tribes whose 
land is irrigable if at 
all only witli excessive 
difficulty and who are 
therefore compelled 
to clear fresh areas 
for culti vat ion , as 
the growtJi of weetis 
in cleared areas makes 
cultivation impos- 
sible after a couple of 
years. Aftijr a period 
of fallow, which varies 
cleared and cultivated. The 


Distribution of 1 ,0CK> occupations in 
CuUiva^ion. 

_A 

Order 1 («) 

Number 

jjer 

1,000 of 
total 
actual 
workers. 

f 

Group number. 

Total. 

Princi- 

pal. 

11 

1 

Subsi- 

diary. 

1, Rent-receivers 

40 

2D 

5 

8 

27 

6. t’ultivating 
owners. 

275 

228 

33 

14 

184 

6. Cultivating te- 
nants. 

350 

288 

42 

20 

2:i5 

7. Agricultural 
labourers. 

.324 

241 

63 

20 

218 

8. Cultivators of 
shifting areas. 

8 

7 

1 


5 

2, Z and 4, Agents, 

3 

I 


1 

» 2 


clerks, etc.. 


according to the land available, the plot is again 

method is wasteful and leads to denudation of the hillsides but is not only the 
sole method commonly known to those that practise it, and their only means of 
subsistence, but frequently the only method of cultivation possible on liilly and ill- 
watered slopes. Cultivators of shifting areas have heen classified separately from 
cultivating owners as not only are the methods practised and the results obtained 
very different, but the right of possession in individual plots has not ever 3 rwiiere 
been recognised by the state, tbough amor^g the tribesmen themselves the land 
thus intermittentl)^ cultivated is frequently regarded as a permanent and heritable 
possession, the subject of sales, Tuortgages, wills and marriage settlements. realpatidar.COm 

If a comparison be made between the area of land under crops and the number 
ot agriculturalists actually engaged in cultivation the result foimd for British India 
is that for each agriculturalist there is 2-9 acres of cropped land of which 0*65 
of an acre is irrigated. The corresponding figures for 1921 are 2*7 and 0'61. If 
however we take only the figures of owner and tenant cultivators, excluding, rent- 
receivers, agents and agricultural labourers, we find that each cultivator has four 
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-and a half atires to cultivate, and of irrigan^d land, excluding in this case the jAi/wj- 

■ cultivator has just over an acre. Inc 

appan^nt increase in cultivated 
area j)er cultivator ox^er 1021 


yas (cultivators of shifting areas), 

realpatidar.coP^'^'^ 


Census, 


1921 


1931 


Cultivated 

acreage. 

212,259,500 

228.160,853 


( ‘iiltivators. 

59,205,285 
,fi0, 01 5,428 


Agricul- 

turalists. 

79,654,841 


in this t:asc is nearly an acre, 
but the 1921 figures of orditiary 
c u 1 1 i vat ora probab ly include 
a number of dependants wlio 
have appeared in 1031 under 


78.545,253 

* domestic service % and the real extent of the increase in land under cultivation per 
cultivator is probably not more than one-fifth of an acre if indeed there is any such 
increase at all. Siiniiarly the apparent decrease of agriculturalists since 1921 
3 .^ggeBted by the figures in the margin is not to be taken at its face value, on 
account of the transfer of returns to ' domestic service ^ and to the unspecified 
category, and even the apparent decrease indicated in the margin is transformed 
to an increase of three inillions when the states are included. This is not 
without significance, as it is in th6 states that there has been the gres test rate 
of increase in population .since 1921, and in the states as a whole that there is the 
least pressure of popidation on space, though the available lan<l is general j>oort‘]- 
than in British India. It seems likely therefore that the increase of agiicuitmalist.s 
is resulting in the extension of cultivation to areas which yield a low cfonomii- 
return. 

The cultivatiofi of special cr< ps occupic.s a mere fraction of the population con- 

cerned in pasture and agriculture, under 2^ Jj, 
the greater part of which is engaged in tlie 
production of tea. The persons whose j>rin- 
cipa!, dependent or subsidiary occupation 
contributes to tea-production number over 
a million, and over 45% of them women. 
If the miscellaneous group of market - 
gardeners, flower and fruit growers lie omit- 
ted, the special crop occupying the next 
highest number is coconut, on which 
203,000 odd are employed, though here there 
must be a very considerable output grow n 
by ordinary cultivators who do not evt'u 
appear at all as growers of special crops. 
Similarly in the case of pan, though normally this is a specialised crop, con- 
siderable quantities arc growm, at any rate in the hills^ by cultivators who combine 
the care of p«^-vinc.s grown in tl>e forest with their other avocations. 


Diatribation of l.OCO nenupied in the 
growing of special crops. 


Ciacbomi 

1 

Coconut 

UHi 

Coffee , . 

29 

Pfaw-vine 

r,G 

Rubber 

10 

Tea 

501 

Miscellaneous 

237 


Forestry, Order 1 (c), employs still fewer than special cultivation — 4 per mi lie 
only of the total in order ] and more than half of them woodcutters and cliarf oal- 
burners. Forest oificers, rangers and guards amount to less than an eighth of this 
4 per mille and the rest are collectors of forest produce^ among whom collectors of la*' 
have fallen since 1921 by more than 50%. The value of lac has fallen since tlie 
war-time boom, but it is possible that this decrease is more than lialanced by thr 
coming into existence of 34,000 lac cultivators-^ Order 1(e), Raising of Small 
Animals and Insects, who do not figure at all in the 1921 Occupation Table and 
w hose numbers are not apparently relevant to thoae of the corresponding sub-order 
at that census, as keepers of bees and birds show an increase and of silkwornis only 
a numerically small decrease, which becomes an increase if subsidiary occupations 
are included. 


The remaining Sub- Order, 1 (d), Stock raising is, after cultivation, that which 
provides most occupations, but only 36 per mille of the whole order of pasture andi 
agricultui^. Cattle and buffalo graziers account for over a million, shepheJ##J 
goat-herds, pigdireeder-s, etc., for nearly three million, and breeders of horsc.'^ and 
other trajisport animals for le.ss than 45,000. 

Order 2, ‘Fishing and Hunting^ employs even fewer than ftnh-ordcr 1(7.) 
of special cnltivafion. Hiw again fishing is an occupation often cojrdiineri with 
agriculture. Moreover, it is one wjiich in Tfir.du society is looked on nskani and 
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CHATTER VIII, OCCUPATION. 


Distribution of 1,CM)0 workers in the 
extraction of minerals. 


Metallic minerah — 


tliis probably tendfa to reduce the number of returns very considerably. As a 
principal occupation the numbers occupied in fishing and pearling run into six 

125. Reference has already been made to the changes in the srrangeiiKMit of 

the group& in class II, in whicli tJie three 
orders of 1921, Mines. Quarrie.s and Salt, 
have given place to two only, Metallic 
and Non-metailic mineral, while tiie six 

f roupSj under the former three orders 
ave become thirteen. The figures under 
each groU]> are unexpectedly low, the 
largest being thoae under coal which occu- 
pies 205,000 persons, and none of the 
other groups reach a cjuarter of this figiire. 
There has been a positive decrease of actual 
workers since 1921 amounting to over 1,000, 
a decrease of 26,000 female workers being 
balanced by an increase of 25,000 male 
workers, probably in part at any rate as a 
result of legislation restricting the em- 
ployment of women underground. After 
coal the extraction of building materials, 
including stone, clays and material for 
cement, occupies the next highest Juimljcr, 
then the nianufacture of salt and saline sub- 
stances and then the extraction of petro- 
leum. The relative figures are given in 
marginal table. 


Gold 

30 

Iron . * 

30 

Lead, silver and zinc 

23 

Manganese 

35 

Tin and wolfram 

12 

Others 

4 

Non-jmiaUic mii^ah — 

Coal .. 

507 

Petroleum 

m 

Building materials 

125 

Mica . . 

31 

Precious stoixes 

19 

Salt, etc. 

108 

Others 

7 


Total 


1,000 


Disti ibiition of btJOO wdrkerd in sub- 
class fIJ, Industry. 


126. Industry occupies 10% of Indians workers as compared to J 1% in J921. 
The figures throughout the thirteen orders in this sub -class have a general 
correspondence to those of 1921 and are remarkable more for their consistency than 
for any change during the decade. Even in Textiles (Order 5). iji which some niarked 
increase might have been expected, the inciejxsa according to the rettii‘ns is only 2% in 
actual workers, while for those whose empUiyment is subsidiary no 1921 figures are 
availat^le for comparison. Here again the slight decrease in the numbor of female 
workers, which is of course more than balanc^ by an increase in male, may jjossibly 

be acf counted for by returns in sub -classes 
X or XI, but this decrease is one of less 
than 5,000 and therefore of no very great 
significance. The one industrial ceder in 
which a marked increase has taken place 
is No. 16, Production and Transmission 
of Physical Force, that is in lieat, light, 
electricity, motive power, etc. 1'his Order 
in 1921 occupied 11,514 actual workers, 
whereas the number has now risen to 23,650 
in addition to which 1,257 have a subsi- 
diary occupation under this head. If a 
more detailed examination be made, the 
same feature of a general constar^cy in the 
indua trial returns is obvious, most groups 
showing a small increase though liere and 
there a change is noticeable. Thus there 
has been an increase in silk 
weavers (group 47 in 1931, groups 34 and^o^ 
in 1921) from 80,700 to 114,500 and 9,006 
more have returned it as a subsidiary 
occupation. On the other hand group 50, 
Ijace, Or^pe, Embroideries etc^i and insuffi- 
tiienily describetl Textile Industries ^ has 


. Order. 

Persona, 

■n. Textiles 

258 

6. Hides, skins, etc. 

21 

7. Wood 

113 

8. Me tala 

48 

9. Ceramics 

68 

10. Chemicai products, etc. 

42 

11. Pood luduscriea 

95 

12. Industries of dress, etc. 

223 

13. Purniture 

1 

14. Building 

40 

15. Construction of means of 

2 

Transport. 


16. Production and Trans- 

1 

mission of Heat, 


Power, etc. 


17, Miscellaneous and Un- 

38 

defined. 


Total 

1,000 
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Number of actual 
workei H in 


shrunk from 174,000 in 1921 to 32,000 in ] 931, even when thctee employed m it as a 
suhsidiaE¥v<>J?PW^on only have been included. Similarly in Order 8, /Vletals, 
Forgwig and Boiling- oj Iron and Other MeBih, shows a noticeable 
decrease vvliile there is a pronounced increase in group 62, Worh&rs m Mtnis 
Die-sinkers, ete. In Order 9 (Ceramics) again Brick and Tile Makers, have decreased 
while Other Workers in Ceramics have increased, a difference poa.sil>ly due merely to 
classification. Such an explanation however does not apply to the changes in order 

10, Chcifiical Products, etCp, where there baa 
been an increase of ov'er 130% in group 66, 
Alanufactitre of Matches, Fire-uorks and Other 
E^rplosives, and of over 120% in grouf> 67, 
Manufacture of Aerated and Mineral Waters 
and Ice. In Order -Jl, Food Industries the 
very marked decline in the numbers of 
group 76, Toddy drwu'ers, and the de- 
cline, somewhat less marked, in group 77, 
Breamrs and IHstiUers, was only to be ex- 
pected and possibly represents an un- 
willingness to admit to an unpopular occu- 
pation as well as a real reduction in the 
numbers following these callings. On 
the otlier hand then^ has been a very 
considerable increase indeed in manufactur- 
ers of tobacco, an indication of the very 
rapid, extension of the 6i'n'-niaking industry 
to which attention has already been drawn 
above (paragraph 123), and in regard to 
which the Census Superintendent for Madras writes as follows : — 




1931. 

Toddy drawers 

254,377 

180,915 

Brewers and Dis- 

6,893 

5,953 

tillei's. 



Tobacco matiu- 

47,857* 

147,1 97 1 


facturera. 

•laclucies manufacturers of ganja and 
opium. 

flncludes 10J8D fur whom the occupa- 
tion is subsidiary to ;^otiic other. 


“ A general growth in the smoking habit has been noticeable to ordinary observation during 
the decade. The aj>phcatioii of a tarilf and the setting up of tobacco manufacture in or adjoining 
the preBidency (Bangalore Is a notable centre) led to considerable encourage meat of cigarette 
emoking. At the cud of the decade came the boycott of imported cigarettes and the Beedi caiue 
into itB own. This is in essence a small quantity of powdered tobacco rolled in a special kind 
of leaf (usually imported from Bombay). Much beedi making is done as house industry, iiotablv' 
by Muslim women. It is among Muslims that beedi smoking seems to be most common, a fact 
borne out by the prominence of tobacco dealers in Malabar and North Arcot, Beedis are 
actually exported from Madras to Burma and the Malay States.” 

The 1921 figures given in the margin above include manufacturers of opium and ganja 
whose figure is not Kcparable in the 1921 classification. 7’hese two have been 
returned separately this time and number only 604 taken together. Order 13, 

Furniture Industries, sfiows a considerable rise, from 10,000 to 17,000, in group 88, 
Cabinet-makers, Carrie^e- /painters, elc^, while order 14, Building Industries, 
amalgamated this time into one group, ahows a marked de<dinc, 812,000 to 693,000, 
even^when those following them as a suKsidiaxy occupation are added. In Ortler 

15, Construction of Means of Transport, the numbers in group 91, Persons 
engaged in making, assenMmg or repairing motor vehicles or cf/cles, shows a A ery 
natural iruTcasc from less than 5,000 to more than 13,000, exclusive of another 
800 for whom it is a subj^i diary occupation^ Carr imf e-makers and WheeluTights 
(group 92) however sJjow no decrease but on the contrary quite a normal rise in 
numbers. Shijj and Boat Builders (group 93), with wdiom aeroplane builders, 
if there are any, are classified, do nevertheless show an unmistakable decrease, and 
at least one Census yuperintendent has pointed out that there has been a definite 
decline in the use of water transport. Heference has already been made to Order 

16, and the final order in thi.s sub-class, No. 17, Miscellaneous and undefine(l3|p3bdar COm 
industries shows an increase in ^oups 96, Makers of Musical Instruments' ^ 

and 97, Makers of Clocks and Surgical or Scientific Instruments but a decrease in 
group 98, Makers of Jmcellcry and Ornaments. Group No. iOO, Scavenging also 
shows a decrease. 


127 , An increase in the proportion of workers employed in transport ha.s already Tramiwfi 
been indicated (paragraph 119). The distribution of 1,000 workers in tra 115- port is 
aig20c 
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CH AFTER VITI , — OCCU FAT I ON . 


Trnnaport workeTs. 


Order- 


1931. 

1921. 

Transport 

Road. 

by 

680 

513 

Transport by Rail 

244 

270 

Transport 

Water, 

by 

144 

m 

Post, Telegraphs, 

32 

39 


etc. 


shown in the marginal table. The snb -class is classified in five orders of which 

20, Transport by Road, occupies more 
than double the numbers of any other. It 
is thi« order which shows the principal 
change in this sub-class since 1921, and 
the change is primarily due to tlie develop- 
ment in road communications and motor 
traffic that has taken place during the 
decade. Workers cniployed jji group 
No. 106, Labour on and have 

increased from 285,000 to 424,000 in addi- 
tion to which there are 74,500 ticf^upicd in 
it as a subsidiary occupation. (^roup 
No. 107, Owner^^^ Managers an<l P'm]>Ioyees 
co?inected u>ith Mechanically Drivm VckiclcB, has increased from 20,000 to 84,000, , 
and there are another 5,000 who find a subsidiary occujiation in it. At the same 
time, though group lOi^^Palki-bearersandoi^merSt etc., shows a decrease from 66,000 
to 57, 500 j which is less than miglit be expected (and there are 23,000 oth<T‘s for wliom 
it is a subsidiary occupation), thoie is no decrease in group 108, Ouy)M>rs, etc.^ of 
tichichs other than mechanicGl. On the ctmtrary they have Jiicreaaed from 304,500 
to 405,000, and another 201,000 find in it a subsidiary occupation, a giowth 
which confirms the increase in group 92 (paragraph 126). (hvners and 
drivers of pack-aninuds too (group 110) show just a slight inciease 
without taking into account those for whom this occupation is subsidiary. Turn- 
ing to Order 21, Transport by Rail, it is clear at once that the increaso of the 
numbers occupied in road transport has not been at the expense of the miinhcrs of 
those occupied in rail traffic, and the decrease in the latter in respect to the former 
is not absolute, but merely a relatively lower rate of increase, sinc<i railway 
employees of all kinds have increased, and group J 13 Labour employed cn Railways 
has risen from J 79,000 to 286,000, i!\ addition to which there are 30,000 for wliom it 
provides a subsidiary occupation* The same applies to Order 19, Transport by 
Water, under which group 104, Lr^bcur employ^ on HarbonrSy Docks, Rivers and 
Canals, has increased from 29,000 to 56,000, exclusive of 4,000 for whom it is 
subsidiary to some other occupation, though on the other hand slop and 
boatbuilders have decreased and tliere hi some reason for supposing that tmirsport 
by water has decreased. Apparently the decrease is in the use of water for 
internal tranaport, and the increase in harbours for external transport by sea, e.g.^ at 
Vizagapatam and in Cochin* Order 22, Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone 
Services likewise occupies an intJreased number of persons, and the only oich?i* in 
this sub-class which shows an absolute decrease is perhaps unexpectedly No* 18, 
Transport by Air, wdiich shows a decrease from 335 to 306 leaving out of account 
24 persons who found in it a subsidiary occupation in 1931* The numbers are of 
course insignificant in any case. As regards the increase of labour on transport 
generally it should perhaps be pointed out that part of this increase may merely 
be due to tlic fact that the census fell earlier this time than in 1921 and therefore 
nearer the height of the working season. How far this affected the numbers It 
is impossible to say, but it is not likely to have accounted for more than a fraction 
of the increase. 


128. The figures for Trade generally show a slight absolute ftecreasc as 
compared with 1921, apart from the relative decrease shown by the table in 
paragraph 119 above, for the number of workers occupied declined from j ust over to 
just under eight million, taking no account, of course, of the million and a half who 
returned trade of some kind as a subsidiary occupation in 1931. It is tempting to 
put down this decline to the economic depression geiierallj’^, which w'as possibly 
making itself felt in individual trades before the effect was perceptible COm 

community as a whole* Such a reason can perhaps be safely relied on to explain tn© 
fall in the number of workers occupied in group 115, Bank managers. Money-lenders, 
etc., and their employees (from 346,000 in 1921 to 329,500 in 1931, when there were 
also 163,000 who found in it a subsidiary occupation), and in group 116, Brokers, 
Commission Agents, Comniercial travelers, cic^, which deebned from 91,000 to 64,000- 
Seventeen orders are included in sub-class V, Trade, and the marginal table 
below show^s their comparative strength in 1931. Trade in foodstuffs, otherwise than 
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Distribution of 1 ,000 workers in 

realpatidaiii^ii v. Trade. 



t 

'1 


Order No. 

Persons* 

23. 

Banks* etc. 

52 

24, 

Brokerarge. etc . 

8 

25. 

Textiles 

56 

26. 

Hides, etc* 

n 

27* 

Wood 

21 

28. 

Metab . . 

3 

29. 

Pottery, Bricks, etc. 

6 

30. 

Chemical Products 

8 

31. 

Hotels, ete. 

r>9 

32. 

Other Foodstuffs 

185 

33. 

ClothiQg and Toilet 

13 

34. 

Furoiture 

7 

35. 

Building Materiab 

3 

36. 

Means of Transpiirf 

I *5 

37. 

Fuel . . 

10 

38. 

Luxury, letters, ett . 

26 

39. 

Miscollatu'ous . . 

187 

many eases slight. Of ! Ik' increases 

and managers of hotels. 

coohshojfs, e 


m hotels, oatirx§ houses, oookshopa, accounts for nearly half ot the whole 

subclass j arid if the numbers occupied in the 
different orders be scrutinized generally it 
wiU be seen that the decrease is by no mi sans 
equally distributed* (hxlers No. 2G, Trade 
in skirt leather and furs, 27, Trade in Wood, 
28, Trade in Metals, 29, Trade in Pottery, 
Brick and Tiles, 30, Trade in Chefnical Pro- 
ducts, 31, Hotels, Cafes, Restaurants, efc., 
and 38, Trade in Articles of Luxury and in 
those pertaininj^ to Letters and the Arts and 
Sciences, all show an iticrcase, if in 
most ca?;cs only a slight one* On the other 
hand Orders 23, Banks, etc,, 24, Broker- 
age, 25, Trade in Textiles, ^2. Other trade in 
rotidslntfs, 33, Trade in Clothing and Toilet 
Articles 34, Trade in Purniture, 35, Trade 
in Building Materials, 36, Trade in Means 
of Transport iinil 37, Trade in Fuel, all 
show an absolute lieclinc ou fhc jiuinbcr of 
workers ooeiipicil, tlioiigh lien: again it is in 
Of ! lie increases tlie most noticeable is that in group 127, Oivners 
elc.f a)td their employees ^ a rise of S3 per cent, 
from 99,000 to 152,000, indicating probably a greater mobility of tlie population 
and a dclinite change in mannei s. The other increases are none of them particularly 
significant unless il be that in Order 38, which is mainly occasioned hy an 
increase in group 148, Publishfi^St li<XfA fieUers\ Stationers, Dealers in Mnsie, etc., 
indicative of the gradual sru'cad of literacy* Among the decreasis.s the heaviest is 
that in Order 32, wdiere workers in ciipied in trade in foodstuffs a|.'art from eating 
hoiiKc-s liave fallen from 4*258,000 to 3,837,000* Jn spite of an increase in makers 
of fumittjje* grtuip 88 (paragra|>h 126 above), workers in Order 34 have declined in 
number from 72,000 to (il.OOO, possibly a change in dassifii ation only, and workens 
in Order 35 froni39*OOl> to 22,000. In Order 36 there has naturally been a rise in 
group 142, Dealers and hirers in mechanical transpori, from 3,000 to 8,200, although 
group 143. Dealers and hirers in other carriages, carts, boats, etc. {compare groups 92 
and 108) shows a rtse of not far from dou]>le, from 19,000 to 35,600* As already 
pointed out liowever thi.s order as a whole has fallen, the fall being det(‘niuned by 
the decrease in gi cmp 144, Dealers and hirers in elephants, camels, horses ^ asses, mules, 
eic^, the decrease in which Itas so far ov^erbulanccd the increase In 142 and 143 as to 
cause a decrea.se in the tJuee coinhiiied from 135,000 t<i llldItKi. In Order 39, 
Trade of other sorts, the rise of over 209,000 is almost entirely ai-coinited f<ir by 
the rise in gi^onj^ J5tb (reneral store keeixrs and shopheepers at he revise nns^^eeijied . 

129* T u riling to *sulj-f‘lass V'l, l^iildic Force, the decrease sliowii in |iajagiaph 
119 above is not only relative but absolute, since the lt>ta) miiuher enij>loyi!d iimlcr 
this head, exclusive of thosi* (99 Jinn) wlio liud a subsiiliarv occujjation therein 
(mostly as villlage iitchmcu) for whom no emiij aralive figures are avadahle, lia.s 
fallen from l .04thooo to 841.000* The decrease in the Army, both fmjjeriot and 
State Forces has liceu one of 28 per cent*, the figures having fallen from 440,000 to 
317,0fM). The Navy and Air Force have increased, but the uumlicrs are insignificant, 
amounting only to about 3,000 in all Police (group 157) have increased by 7 
per cent. only, less tlmn the rate of increase of the total population, vvhile 

(grouji 158} ha v'c decreased by 95,700, a figure which suggests that this 
Distribution of 1 ,000 persons occupicl in occupation has lunu. rotitrn«d at tli is census as 


Pubik 
Fi>rc« and 
Administration* 


Public Fomc and At On iaist ration. 


Navy and Air Force 

2 

Army 

1.58 

Police 

155 

Village watchmen . * 

J35 

Service of the state 

185 

Service of Indian and Foreign 
States* 

i:j3 

Municipal service . . 

72 

Village officials and servauts 

3l220n 

160 


ubsidiary by about tfiat number who return- 
ed it in 1921 as their primapal occupation. 

In suba-lass VTf, again taking no at'coiffffilpstidar.COm 
of those who found in 1931 only a sul>sidiary 
livelihootl in Public Admirtistralion, there 
ha,s been an absolute decrease of 10*000, 
as well as a relative decrease, at any rate in 
the figures returned, though as the decrease 
in actual workers has been primarily de- 
termined by a dc< rea.se of 52,000 in group 
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CHAPTER Vni, OCCUPATION. 


162, Village o^ctah and servants ofJter than watchmen, an occupation returned in 
1931 as feubfiidiarj’^ Lj 112,000 persons, it is not unlikely that the decrease hag 
J'eturii of the occupation as subsidiary instead of prinoifiah 
Or The other three groiifs in tins order group 160. ^ndee of Indian (md 
Foreign Staten, shows a decrease of 17,000, while group 159, Service oj the State, 
shows an increase of over 8,000. The returns under these two heads are often 
confused, and it is imposaible to be certain either that the decrease, in group 160 or 
the increase in group 159 does not really refer to the other group in each case, 
but taken together the decrease in the service of the state ainoimts to nearly 
9,000. On the other hand there has been an unequivocal rise amounting to just 
under 51,000 in group ICl , jSert^Vc, which now affords an otviipation 

to 145,000 persons, as against 94,000 in 1921, to say nothing of some 0,000 who 
find a subsidiary occupation in tlie same groupi. This increase is clearly due to the 
extension of local self-government. 


130. The total returns under sub -class VIII show an increase over a 921 of 
about 229,000, as well as 414,000 who find a subsidiary occupation in this sub^i lass 

which is divided into five ortiers. Of 
hr these Orders No, 45, Religion shows a 
deerease although but a slight one of 14,600 
458 persons, while 220,600 return a subsidiary 

53 occupation in this order. The majority 

1,^5 of perstms returning occupations in tJiis 

204 order are in group 163, Pfieatn, ministers ^ etc., 

■150 No. 164, Nuns and Eeligious Met}- 

dicants, coining next (there is one of these to 
every 664 workers in India), then No, 166, Tertifle Servants, e?c,,and finally group 
1 66 , Other E eligious Worhers . Order No . 4 9 , Le Iters , A r ts a n d Sc iences a Iso s 1 1 < j w a a 
decrease ( — 19,000), TiiLs is a heterogeneous order ineJuding, as it docs actors, 
dancers, entertainers of all sorts, musicians, artists, scientists, w' itches, a strt>Iogcrs, 
economists, journalists and public scribes. Jn tins order a very miticeahle 
decrease, half as much again that jn the order as a whole, is found under group 177, 

Architects, Surveyors, Engineers and their employees {not being State servants). The 
decrease here of over 26,000 persons is difficult to account for, but may conceivably 
be correlated with tbe decrease in building industries abeady pointed out. 1’hey 
cannot all have been employed on building New Delhi in 1921 and have gone out 
of business since, nor can they have returned their employment as subsidiary, as 
that total in this group amounts to 1 ,430 only. Probably the 1921 returns 
included those "who were State serv^ants, but here again there is no corresponding 
increase except under group 161, municipal servants, where part of this decrease 
may perhaps be sought. Group 182, Musicians, Actors, Dancers, etc., shows a 
decrease in females only. The other orders in this sub- class show an increase. The 

most pronounced is that in order 47, Medi- 
cine, which shows an increase of 03,000, 
i.e. of 25 per cent., the number following 
occupations in this order (apart from those 
for whom they are subsidiary 60,900) being 
now- 318,600 against 255 15 00 in 1921. Much 
of the increase is represented by females. 

Tbe distribution of 1,000 workers in this 
order is shown in the marginal table. There 
has also been an increase in order 48, 

Instruction, of 49 per cent., gioup 174, 

Professors and Teachers of all kinds having risen from 310,000 to 462,800, apart 

from 61,000 who find a subsidiary ocenpation in this category. Group 175, Clerks 

and servants connected with education, has risen almost proportionally. Order 

46, Law, has also increased by 36 per cent, from 98,000 to 133,000 in adtlitiou^|cpatidar.COm 

which there are 10,000 who find a subsidiary occupation here. Including the latter 

this gives a whole attorney of some kind to every 1,100 workers. 

ISl . In class D, MisceHaneous, there are six ordeis. In the tot of these, No. 50, 

Persons living on their income, an order 'which includes pensioners, scholarships 
holders, etc., tlie number has risen since 1921 in proportion to the general 
population, the proportion to the total of workers having risen from 13 to 14 per 10,000, 


[Di^t Jibuti on of 1,000 workcjB in 
Medicine. 

Regibtered prsetitioners (inelud- 241 

ing oculiste). 

tlnregietcred person a practising 381 

the healing art. 

Dentists .. 11 

Midwives, vaccinators, com- 356 

pounders, nurses, etc. 

Veterinary surgeons . . 12 


Distribution of 1,000 occupatinr 
sub-class Vjn. 


Religion . . 

Law 

Medicine 

Instruction 

Letters, Arts, and Beienecs 
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exclud i ng ,000 in 1031 w h o 1 1 ad so me defini te or e n p ation as w^il I . It may ko we v er 

be noted %h&t thi! rnimbe.r of fenmlos returned in this order has fallen in absolute 
the 1031 total he added the tot.aI who returned living on the^ 
ineoine as subshJiaiy to some i^tJier oerupatioJi, the 1021 total of females in this 
order (50,809) ia almost equalled by the 50,535 obtained in 1931, This suggests 
that some of those who retujned a private income as their means of suhnistonce 
in 1921 have this time returncfl some other oeeupation, perhaps domestic stjrvice, 
as their piineipal ine^na of subsistence in 1931, It has alreadv been pointcid 
out that this order 51 nnmestic Service has been unnaturally swollen in 1931 
by returns of fc^males at the exf>t*jise of f>ther orders, in pai ticular probably of 
agriculture, but no doubt also of others, including possibly not only those j nst 
referred to but also tlaiieing girls and prostitutes, both of which categories sliow a 
noticeable decrease in 1931, Even the number of male domestic ,servauts shows 
a remarkable increase since 1921, from 1 ,71 0,000 to 2,095,000, an increase of 22 
per cent, or, if working dependants be excluded in 1931, of 6 per cent. The 
apparent increase however in female domestic servants is by 971 3 >er cent, from 

822.000 to 8,804,000. Clearly tliis can only be exp]aiue<i by the resort to a return 
of domestic service as a substitute fora return of some ot-htar kind, and the 1931 
figure that is really cf>nij>arabh' with the 1921 return of female dtjmeatic servants is 
tJiat of the 887,000 who have returned it as their principal occupation, this occupation 
being returned as dependent by the remaining 7,917,000, in addition to wliicb 
1,533,400 females have returned domestic .service as a subsidiary occupation. 

The only other point to be noticed in this order is tlie increase in grrjup 186, 

Pnm/e moto-r-driver*s and from 18,800 to 68,000, a rise <5onsi stent with 

(hat in groups 107 and 142 already noticed. 

132* In ortler 52, which rontain^ four gioups of InsuffkieTttly described 
occupafion<:, only one point calls for comment here aiul that is the disappeai ance of and 
some 70,000 ^v^>mcll frf>m group 1 8B, Mani^aciurerj?^ Btadiieftsmen a?^ ConUaclors 
otherud^e urisjiecifi/d, since 1921. Here again they have probably gone <)rrli;r 
51, which has formed a converyient receptacle for all sorts of women whose 
occupation is not easy to define in precise terms. That the general irureastj in 
order 52 is in part tlue to prevailing uncimployment has already been suggested in 
paragraph 119 above* TJicre remains sub-class XII eupliemistically descriijed as 
* Unproductive *, In this sub-class Order 53, Inmates of Jails, Asylums and 
Almshouses^ sho\ys a regrettable increase of 37 per cent., that is from 128,393 m 
1921 to 176,128 in 193T. Of the latter figure appro *xi mate ly 140,000 are piiHoiier.'i 
undergoing rigorous impi'isonment, but as the provijices and states in some Citses 
misunderstood tlie instructions and amalgamated the figures of convicts sentcriccrl 
to simple imprisonmeiyt wdth thoaii seuteiK*ed to rigorous the figure can ouly be 
accepted writh caution. In addition to the aljove there appe^ir in the returns 238 
mysterious perso?is who find a substdiaiy occupation in being an iuuiate 
of some almshouse, jail, or perhaps more plausibly (for there is no 'Uatand 
Blouse^ act in force in India) asylum. On the othtT hand in Order 54, 

Beggars, Vagrants, Prostifiifes, gioup 193, Be^/^ars and Va^anU shows a fall of 
20 per cent, from 1,593,000 tol,397,000j which latter figure includes the 115,000 
odd who returned beggary as a subsidiary means of subsistence, while in group 194^ 

Procurers and ProstiinleSj there has been a fall in the returns of 23 per cent*, from 

94.000 to 72,500, the latter figure including those for whom this occupation afbyrds 
only a subsidiary livelihood. How far this is a real decline and how far it is due to 
an increasing distaste for returning a disieputable occupation it is impossible to say, 
but perhaps the two alternatives are in either case symptomatie of the sanie 
tendency, and tJie existence of the one involves the other, at any rate sooner or 
Jaler. Tlie fast group 195, OfJi^ undassifieil non-produeiive inefnsi-ries shows a 
slight decrease in the number of males returned, unless subsidiary occupations are 
i n cr J uded, but an in expli cably h igh i ncrease of females entirely i n the form of wor k i ng^ 
dependants. The group includes among others a certain number of persons 
returned their occupation as * Congress worker *, but this can hardly account for 
those workhig dependants whose principals are apparently return^ under some 
other oecupatjon* 

^Sectian in.^OccupftHou By Cnsfe and Race, 

133. Table XI contains some figures of c.ert.ai n castes by occujjatioJ is, showing the omujuum mat 
numbers dealt with, the numbers following the traditional caste occupations, and 
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the numbers following other occupations, the latter classified on broad lina^ by 
sub-classes. This table was an optional table an<l was not eompilcfl by all provinces, 
re^|ip®tidM‘-]SPr0tmi piled was not exhaastive, ho that tlie figures <3ompiled for the 
India table offer only saniples, the method having been compile it as far as 
possible for all castes for which figures were available and wliich were well distributed 
by provincial tables, omitting those castes tabulated for Table XI in only one or two 
provinces. This table was omitted entirely in 1921 but it is of some importance as 
indicating the extent of the tendency of castes to abandon hereditary < 5 allings and 
take up others. In certain directions of course this tendency has long existed. 

Agriculture for instance is a respectable calling and it is one which at any rate can 
be conveniently comhineil with many caste occupations, and the tendenev to 
substitute agriculture for other pursuits must be of very long-standing and many 
castes whose names imply some otltcr occupation are now mainly agricultural. 

Possibly many have always been so, for the typical Indian village system, in which 
various occupational cRstes pursue their callings in a single village for the iKuiefit 
of the whole village community, seems to be of oomparati\ ely late growth ami is 
possibly the, result of deliberate administrative arrangements. Indeed the Bengal 
Report for 1901 points out how in Orissa where a new village is formed the presence 
of the necessary occupational castes required to make the village self-contained and 
self-supporting is obtained by free grants of land known as didkidn jutfir. t)n the 
other hand the Jatakas suggest a distribvition of occupation by village, mentioning 
a village of vvheclwriglits, a village of potters, etc, 8ucli a di.stribution appt^ars 
more primitive in type and would have contributed innoHinall degree to the original 
stabiliscation of functional castes. Kuiietiomil Hocietie.s of this kind are liktdy to 
have been extremely favourable to the perpetuation of inherited aptitude and to 
the secretion of processes and technique. Such a distribution of fuiiction by village 
is still found in Burma and in a very active form in the hill districts between Burma 
anti Assam, particularly in tin: nnadministered areas. 

Apart from agriculture the abandonment of caste functions is operative in 
particular directions to the exclusion of others. There is no tendency ha- instance 
for other castes to encroach on the tlhobi's monopoly of washing, thougli all casti^s 
aim* at entering the learned professions and in particular government si^rv'icc, and 
tticre is a similar tendency to give up caste calliTigs for trade. The (endenf^y to 
leave caste callings for learned prof cessions is one whicli is nxaking itself seveicly fc;lt 
by those castes, li rah mans and Kayasthas in particular, who have in the past, held 
a virtual monopoly of them. They arc being submitted to .severe competition in 
the special callings to which they have been acciistoiiicid to woi'k hir their 
livelihood, and the pinch is accentuated by the policy approved by (h)vcmment 
of communal rtspresentation in Uovernment service, a policy not contuusl to 
administrative ])osts but extended toch^rical ones, and detrimental to those castes 
\vho?ie hereditary function U clerical, and who liave neither aptitude nor inidiuiitiori 
for industry or trade, as well a.^ to the performance of the functions thoinsclvos. 

A general cxaminaticui. of thi^ caste.s tabulated by occupation enables the 
position to bi' roughly suiumar ised as follows : — Tn the majority of eases about half 
the males tabuhitt^d retain their traditional occupation and varying numbers up to, 
but rarely excet‘ding, a quarter, have other subsidiary occupations. About a qiiarti/r 
or less oi the half that have abandoned their hereditary occupations as their 
principal mt'ans of subsistence rettdnthem as subsidiary. One or two (^xceptit>ns 
are wort li stating. Of the Bhamars hardly more than one in thirteen return their 
traditional occupation as the })rincipal means of subsistence and only one in 40 as tlie 
subsidiary means. The Bhats again form a similar exception and not unnaturally, 
as the demand h>r genealogists is probably less than that for tanner. s and I heir 
occupation as heralds is one of the juist entirely, in the case of Jhinwars agai n the 
greater decrease tif the numb'Ts following their trail itional occu]»ation is the natur^al 
coi ollary of the decline in the number of palki owners and beavers alreafiy mn^i^^dtldar.COm 
in regard to the figures of group 109 in Order 20 (Transport by Roail), white the 
extremely limited extent to which theniali pursues his liereditary calling of garchuier 
is perhaps dictated by the limited numbers of persons who can afford to lunploy 
gardeners. On the other hand tht^ agricultural communities of Jat amt ICurmi 
have not gone nearly so far as to abandon their heretlitarv occupation to tlie 
extent of 5(1 per cent. Tin ning to tlie callings adopted, agriculture j,s easily 
the most pofmlar, though industry, trade and transport claim fair numbers and 
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xnany appear as Vinsufficiently descrihcd *. The Ghamar is mostly agricultural, 
as also the Bhat and the Mali, while the Nai is drawn to professions and 
liberal * ^ to d omestie service . 

The second part of Table XI deals with the occupations of Europeans 
Distribution by principal occupation 


of 1,000 European and Anglo-Indian 
males. 


8ub-clas!3* 

Euro- 

Anglo- 


peans. 

Indians. 

I, — Agriculture 

34 

32 

etc. 

— ^Minerals 

16 

18 

HI.- — Industry 

46 

107 

rv. — Transport * . 

76 

336 

V.— Trade 


04 

VT. — Public Force 

662 

56 

VIJ.^PiiblioAdmi- 

44 

J03 

jsiatrutioji. 

VI 1 1 .- — Profefisi oDa 

45 

84 

and Arts. 

IX, — Private In- 

12 

50 

come. 

X— Domestic 

6 

31 

at^rvjce. 

X 1 ,— ] nsuffi ciently 

23 

85 

described. 

XI I . — Unprod ucti ve 


4 


and Anglo-Indians. Omitting all depen- 
dants and taking males only of workers, 
66 per cent, of Europeans are emjiloyed in 
Public Force - — that is in the Army, Navy, 
Air Force or Police. The next highG.st pro- 
portions are occupied in Transport, 7 ■ 5 per 
cent.. Industry, 4 ■ 5 per cent.. Professions anfl 
Liberal Arts 4 per cent., Public Administra- 
tion 4 per cent.. Trade 4 per cent., and Agri- 
culture 3 per cent. Of European females 61 
per cent, are occuj>ictl in Professions and 
Liberal Arts. Anglo-Indian malcxS iiiid their 
most frequent occupation in Transjiort 34 
percent,. Industry coming next wif li 11 per 
cent,, then Public Administration with IQ per 
cent. In the case of females 38 per cent, are 
occupied in Professions and Libenil Art.s. 
The marginal tal>lc shows tlie occupatiruuil 
distribution of 1,(X)0 each of Euroju au and 
Anglo-Indian males. The large proportion 
of Europeans in sub-class VI is due cjf course 
to the presence in India of Briti.sh tioops. 


Scheme ol occupations fOr the Census oE 1931 : — 


0c«llJp4ttMI 

and Rset. 


CJftae. 


Sub-claaa. 


Order. 


^1. Pasture, and Agri- 
cu/lure— 

Cultivation 


Croup. 

1 . Non-eultivatipj^ jnopric- 
tore taking rent in 

or kind, 

2. Kijt4vte agenta ami managers 
of owners. 

3 . Efltatc agents and nmna- 
gera of Government. 

4. lient eoJlecforH, clerka, 
uto. 

Cultivating ovrner^f. 


ft. Tenant cultivators. 


7 . Agi'iciiituTal labaiirers. 

R. C ’ui tivft ttjrs of jhum, tu u n ftifa 
^ and ohifting aicasi, 

&- Cinchona* 

10. Coconut. 


A.— PRODUCTION 
OP RAW MATEMI- 
ALR. 


I~..EXPLOlTATION 
OF ANIMALS AND 
VEGETATION* 


(f») Cultivution of spo* 
eial empa. fruit, 
etc., (PlftnteM, 
managctre, clerks 
and labourare). 


J 1* Coffee. 

12. Ganja. 

13. Fan-vine. 

14. Rubber. 


Forestry- 


15* Tea. 

10. Market gardeners, doln^dlpdticldr.COm 
and fruit growere. 

^17. Forest officers, rangerSj 
guards, etc. 




18. WcKxlcuttera and charcoal 
bumprg. 

19. CoUocfcors of forest pro- 
duce* 

20. CoHootors of iue. 
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A.—FBOBUOTION 

OF ma w mateei- 


B.— FEE PA BA TION 

a^djsuffly of 

MATEBIAL SUB- 
^TAJfCES. 


CHAPTEE Vlll.^ — OCCUPATION, 


Sub-clasa. 


i.~EXPL0ITATI0N 
OF ANI>IALS ANU 
VEGETATION— 
contd. 


IIL— INDUSTRY 


Oi-der, 


Stc3ck r^Uing 


(e) Raining of amall 
animals and in^ 
fleets. 


Group. 

f21- CattJp and buflaio breeclerfl 
and kcei^erfl. 

[ 22^ Brewiera of traimport urU- 
mal^, 

[^23. HerdaDieiii Blie]jJierdfl and 
breeders of other ariiinaLi. 


it j : 

■ I 


1^24. Birds, beos, ote. 
25. Silkworma. 


2h, FishiTig und HutiU 
iTig. 


I: 


1 1 EXPLO ITATION 
OF MINERALS. 


3* MektlUc Minerals^ ^ 


25, Lac euitivatiim. 

27, Finhitig and {^fcarJing. 

I. Hunting. 

’29. Gold. 

30. Iron. 

3L L«adp silver and zinc. 

32, Manganese, 

33, Tin and wolf ram. 


34. Other motaJlic mincmls. 

^35. Coal. 

30. Petroleum, 

37. Building mater iab (in- 
cluding 9b»ne> nmterlalB 
for eemcnt-jiianufacturo 
and claya). 


4, Mtner-M 

aU, 


3S. Mica. 

39. Frcckiuii ami Kcmi-precLoug 
atones. 

4(1, Salt. eaJtpe^tni anrl other 
aaline HubBtuiices. 


41. Other 
rals. 


^6. Tet$ihs 


non- metal lie mino 
clcaning 
aiitiug 


O. Nid^, skins and 
hard Tnaterials 
from thsi untmal 
kingdom. 


'"42. Cotton ginning, 
and pireHBing. 

43. Cotton flpiiining, 

and weaving. 

44. Jute preaalng, apinniiig 
and weaving. 

45. Rope> tw'inu string and 
other Bbrra. 

45. Wool carding, gpiiuiing and 
weaving. 

47. Silk spinning tmd w'eav* 
log. 

48. Hair (horse-hair), etc. 

49. Dyeing) bloaching, print- 
ing, preparation and aimag- 
ing of fcestilciM. 

60- Lace, crG[ie. embroU 
dcrics. fringes, etc,, and 

inauffloicntlv tlworif^tejatidar.COm 

tile induatritis. 

'"61. Working in leather, 

62. Furriers and persons dc- 
cupied with fmthorn. and 
briatlca ; bri,iah-make]^. 

63, Bone* ivory, horn* shell, 

etc. workers {except 
buttons). 
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Sub-cIaes. 


Order* 




realpatidar.com 


B.~PMEPAMAT10N in.-^mT>USTRY— 
AND SUPPLY OF con^. 
MATEMIAL SUB- 
STANCES^-€onSd. 


7. W0od * * 


8. Metals „ 


0. Ceramics 






55 . C)^ I pci Item, turncm JtniJ 
joiners* etc. 

56. makem iuici other 
rnduatrlca of wiiody raiv* 
torialy* iticJiidtnjj h>iiven, 
and thatchem ami biiiJd- 
em working with harnixio. 
roefls or hi mi fat mai^^rijils. 


^57* ■'jmdtuig* forpiJig and roi'fmg 
of iron and other 
58. Makem of arrm?* 
etc, 

50. BlflokBmiths* other workem 
in irqp, makers of imisfe' 
* * ^ merits. 

no* Workers in braas, copper 

tiird beJI metal* 

61. Workers in other metals 

(except prcoioiis metals j. 

62* WorkaTB in rninu* flic- 

sinkersp et<s. 


{ 63. Pl liters and makcis of 
earthenware. 

64. Brick and tile makum. 

65. ether workers in fternmics* 


J 


r66. Mann fact lira of niatclM:!;^* 
fii-ewfirkg, and other 
exphisivi's. 

67. Manufacture of aerated 
and nihuiral watem aTKl 
icf. 


10. UAemwa/ prodnds ^ 


properly so-caUsd 
a‘t\d anaUi^mis, 


I 68. *’ilaiitifacjtijre and rcfioiiig 
of vi‘gi»tjibla oils* 

60. Manufacture and redoing 
of iniiieral oiJfl. 

^70. Others. 


'71. Bice poundem and huskora, 
and Hour grindem. 

72. (rToin pambsm. etc. 


73. Butchers* 


1 1 . Food /ndusfrie^ 


74, Makers of sugar, moliLssns 
and giir. 

75. SvFeetmcat and cnmliirient 

mokom. 


76. Toddy drawers* 


77. Brewers anil distiHem. 

78, Manufoerturem of tobacco. 
70. jtrannfacturem of opium* 
80* Manufacturers of ganja. 
81. Othore* 


12. Indue^rics of ^ress 
arid the iodei^ 


I 


'"82. Boot* ahoe* sandal and dog 

inttkers. realpatidar.com 

83. Tailom. iniUiners* drees- 
mokem and domers* 

84 * Em hrfjJderers, hat-makura 
and makoTH of other ar- 
ticles of wear. 

85. Washirii: and efeam'ng. 

86 . Barberw* hainireancm and 
^vigiu.akcrs. 

87* Other industricia cnimoctad 
^ with tim toilet. 
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Class. 
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B.—FItEPARATIO^^ 

and supply of 
material sub- 
stances— cojitd. 


CH APTE R VII I . —OCCUPATION . 


Sub-cloAS. 


III.— INDUSTRY— 
rontld. 


Order. 


J3, Fumitia'e Imiue- 
(rie#. 


14. RuiMiwp 
frief. 


Indus- 


Groups 

rS8s CabiQet'maketiH, carriage 

I painters, etc, 

I S9. Upholfiterers, tent- makers, 
etc, 

&0. Lime bumom, cement 
werkera ; Excavators and 
well linkers t pStonc eiittem 
and dmeaera j Brioklayers 
and mAaona ; builders 
(other than buildings 
made of bamboo or similar 
materials ) ; Fainters, deco- 
rators of houeest tilers, 
plumbers, etc, 

'91. Persons engaged in making, 
assembling or repairing, 
mot<^r vehicles or cycles. 


15. C<metruakm of ^92. Carriage, cart, palki, etc- 

^ ...u_„i 


means of transport. 


makers 

wrighte. 


wheel- 


^93. Ship, boat, atifoplane 
builders. 

16. Production and 94. Heat, light, electricity, 
of motive power, ek:. ; gas 

physical forces. works and electric light and 

power. 

96. Printers, eng ni. vers, book- 
binders, DtC. 

96. Makers of TniisienJ instru- 
ments. 


17. M isccllaneous and ^ 
undefined Indus^ 
tries. 


flS- Transport by air . 


iv^transport 


19. Transport by water - 


97. Makers of olooks and surgi-^ 
oaJ or scientific instnt- 
mentSr ete. 

98. Makers of jewellery and 
omaments- 

99. Other miseeilaneous and 

unde6ned induBtrios (toy- 
making, taKidermyi etc.) 

^100, Scavenging. 

101. Persons concerned with 
aerDdroinee and aero- 
planes, 

102. SbJp-DwnerM, tKtat-owneni 
and their omployooB. offi- 
cers, marinelST etc* Ship- 
brokers, boatmen and 
tow men. 

lOS. Persons {other than la- 
bourem) employed in Jiar- 
bouns, dqcliB, rivers and 
canais, including pilots, 

104, Labourers, employed on 
harbours* tiocks, rivers 
and oanaJs. 

"lOS. Persons (other than la- 
bourers) employed on the 

oo«»tru«tmn '‘ndrcwpfeMidar.com 

of roads andTindgca. 


idgea. 

29, Transport by road 106. Labourers employed on 
roads and bridgee. 

107, Owners, managera and em- 
ployees (excluding per- 
sonal servants) aonneoted 
with niechanioally driven 
vehicles (including trams). 
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< iroup. 
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V ritADE 


20. Transport by road 
— contd. 


^.—PREPARATION IV.— TRANSPORT— 
AND SUPPLY OF contd. 

MATERIAL SUB- 
STANCES— contd. 


21 . Transport by rail 


22. Post Office, Tele- 
graph and Tele- 
phone senneea. 

23. Banks, Estab- 
lishments of 
credit, exchange 
and insurance. 


24. Brokerage, com- 
mission and ex- 
port. 


2r». Trade in textiles 


26. Trade in skins, 
leather and furs. 


27. Trade in wood . . V 


28. Trade in metals 


29. Trade in pottery, 
bricks and tiles. 

30. Trade in chemical 
products. 


HM. iiianiifjors and 

cm ploy !•<•#» (excluding |>or- 
Honai aervuuUf) (roanectod 
with other vehiclcH. 

109. Palki, etc., bcart^ra and 
owners. 

110. Pack elephant, c.imel, 
mule, aas an<l bullock, 
owners and drivers. 

[^111. Porters and messciufcr-s. 

112. liailway employees of all 
kinds other than C4 allies. 

113. I^sibourers employed on 
railway construction and 
maintenance and coolies 
and ixirters employed on 

^ railway premises. 

114. Post Oniee, Telegraph and 
Telephone services. 


115. l^ink managers, money- 
lenders, exchangt' and in 
Kurance agents, money 
changers an<i brokciH and 
their employees. 

110. Brokers, eouiniiKsion 

agents, comiiicrci.'il 

irav’ellers, wnr«‘hoii.se 

owners and employees. 

117. Tnuh* in piiN'«*-g»Mwls, 
wool, cotton, silk, hair 
and other textiles. 

118. Trade in skins. I«*atlicr, 
furs, feathers, horn, eli’.. 
and the articles in;ule from 
these. 

^119. Trade in wockI (imt lire- 
w’ood). 

120. Trade in barks. 

121. Trade in bamboos and 
canes. 

122. Trade in thatches and 
other forest pnaluca-. 

123. Trade in metals, iiutchin* 
ery, knives, tools, et<’. 

124. Tratlc in pottery, bricks 
and tiles. 

126. Drugs, dy’cs, paints. |K:t- 
rolcum. explosives, etc. 

ri26. Vendors of wine, liipiors, 
aerated waters and ic«*. 


31. Hotels, cafis, res- 
iaurants, etc. 


127. Owners and miinag<Ts of, , 

hotels. cook-ehoi)s. safQalpaticlar.com 

etc. (and employees). 

128. Hawkers of drink and 
^ food stuffs. 


r 129. Crnin and pulst.* dealers. 

32. Other trade «m food J 

stuffs. I 130. Dealers in sweetmeats, 

L L sugar and spices. 
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B*— PJZ EPA HA TION 

and supply of 

MATE HI A L SUB- 
ST A NCES^oadd. 


CHAPTER Vni, — OOOUPATION, 


fiJub-qlnas. 


Order. 


Group. 


^ ri3J. Ooidrra in tlairy pro- 

duc;t3i rttid poiillry, 

132. Deftlera In iiiiimulii for 
food. 


32» Of trade in /ood 
stujfa — coatd . 


133. DeaJora in foddvr for ik,ni- 
tiiala. 

134. Dealers in otiier food 

135. Doalora in tobiicoo. 


136^ Dealers in opium. 

Ll37. DoOrlera in gniga^ 

33* Trade in clothing 13«. Trade m rBaidy-rniwle eloth- 
and toilet aHiclec* tng and other nrttehi» of 

dress and tln^ t^iilot (hiLtS;. 
nmbmlJaa. Sdiciks. ready- 
made shoes. pvrfuniea, 
etc.). 


'139. Trad.e in furniture^ carpet^, 
curtains and beclding. 


34* Trade in furniture 


<140. Hardware, ccmkiiig uten- 
sils, porcelain, erockery, 
glassware, bottles, articles 
^ for gardening, etc. 


35- Trade in building 141. Trade in building mate rials 
mcUeriala. (other than bricks, tiles 

and woody mateTials}. 


'142. DeaJeni and hirers, in 
mechanical trarisfx^rt, 
motors, cycles, etc. 


. — TRADE — eontd. 


143. Dealers and hirers in cither 

.1 30. Tr€idc in mea^ia of curriag^?s. carts, Ixiata. 

(ranaport. etc. 

144. Dealers and hirers of ele. 
phants. camels, h^irsea, 
cattle, asaea, mules, etc. 

37. Trade in fuel .* 146. Uoalora in firewood, char- 

* coal, coal, eowdiing, etc. 

'146. Dealers in precious sioneH, 
jewellery (real itiid imita- 
tion), clexjks. optical in- 
struments, etc. 


38, Trade in articles 
cf luxury and 
those pertaining 
to tetters ond the 
arts and science#. 


147. Dealers in common bang, 
lea, bead necklaces, fans, 
smsJl artioles, toya, hunting 
and fishing t^klc> fiowers, 
etc. 


|4S. Publishors, bouksellora, 
stationers, dealers in 
music, pictures, musical 
instTuments and curinsitu^ 

'149. Dealers in rags, stable re- 
fuse, etc. 


150, General store-koopers and 

■hopkeej^ "‘(■e’Sfeatidar.com 

unspecified. ^ 


39* Trade of other sorts -i 


151. Itinemnt tradePs, ped^ 
laro, and hawkers (of other 
than food, etc.) 


162. Other trades (including 
farzuera of pounds, toUa 
and markets) 
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Sub-class. 


Ordei*. 


Group. 
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^40. Army 


Q^-^PUBLIO ADMl- 
NISTMATION ANU 

liberal arts. 


VI PUBLIC FORCE 


4t. Nav^ . . 
42. A ir FortStf 


43. Police 


f 153. Army ( 1 mperial ) . 

154. Army (Indian States). 

155. Navy. 

156. Air Force. 

^ 157. Police. 

C 15S. Village watchmen. 

^ 169. Service of the State. 

160. Service of Indian and 
Foreign Sts tea. 


VII.— .PUBLIC ADML 
NISTRATION. 


44. Piibiic Administra-^ 
tion. 


IGl. MunicipsJ and other local 
(not village) service. 


152. VtUsge offioisld sad aerv- 
ants other than watch - 
[_ men. 


M2200 


46. Religion 


^ 166. Priesta* ministorH. etc. 

164, Monks, nuna. reJigioua 
mendicants. 

1 65. Other religious worker^. 

166 - Servants in rdighjiia tdSli- 
cos, burial and burn- 
ing grounds, jtiJgrim cmi- 
^ ductora^ circuniflBcra, etc. 


46.^ Law 


47. Medicine 


V III.— PRO FESSIONS 
AND LIBERAL ^ 
ARTS. 


48. iTistrudion 


167. LawycrH of all kind^. ii«' 
eluding qaziii. law agcni'* 
and mukh tiers. 


168. Lawyers’ clerks, jietitiori' 
writora, etc. 

169. Registered met Heal prfMrti.^ 
tionera including ocutistu. 


170. Other persons practising 
the lulling arts witJiout 
being registereti- 

H 171. Dentist^. 


172. Midwives, Viiccitiators, 
compuundera, iiurHOi^, inn-H- 
Bcurs, etc. 

173. Vcsteriiiary aurgeoira. 


174. Professora and ti^ichcra of 
all kinds. 


175. dsrka and servant^ cnH' 
nected witjj odneatitpn. 


'"176. Puhlie serthes, stcru>gru|ii[- 
era. etc. 

J77. AnrhlUadst surveyors, cii- 
giiiecra. and their eniplovit*® 
(not bciiig stati; eorvtnila). 


49. LeiierSf^ris iind 
xienees (other 
than 44), 


178. Authors, etlitom, journal- 
iate and photograpiiuin. 

realpatidar.com 

< 179. Artists. sculpt^ira and 
■ [iiage-makers, 

180. Sciciitiats (jvatrtpnonicrs, 
botaniats, etc.). 


181. Astrologcr.H, forturie-tcL 
lera, hofoacopc-castora, 
wizards. witches and 
^ mediums. 


X 
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AFTER VII. OCCUPATION. 


C'lllMS. 


»Sub>ola88. 


Order. 


Croup. 
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^182. MiiHiViariH (coinpotM^i-M and 
{H'lfonncrH other than 
military), actom, rianem'n, 
etc. 


C.^PVBUC AD MI- VIII.— PROFESSIONS 
NIST RAT ION AND AND LIBERAL ARTS 
LIBERAL ARTS— 
oontd. 


■< 49. Letters^ arts and^ 
aciences (other 
than 44) — oontd. 


183. Managers and omploytM^ 
of places of public critcrtiun- 
ment, race-courses, sotri- 
eties, clube. 


184. Conjurors, at^obats. rocit- 
ors, exhibitors of curiosi- 
[_ C animals, etc. 


D.— MI SC ELLA- IX PERSONS LIV- 

NEOUS. INC ON THEIR 

INCOME. 


Peraona limng 
principally on 
their income. 


186. Proprietors (other than of 
ligricultural land), fund and 
scholarship holders and 
pensioners. 


X.— DOMESTIC SERV- 
ICE. 


ri86. Private motor-drivers and 
51. Domealic aervice . , I cleaners. 

[^187. Other domestic service. 


'188. Manufacturers, business 
men and contractors other- 
wise unspecified. 


XI.— INSUFFICIENT- 
LY DESCRIBED 
OCCUPATIONS. 


62. Oeneral terma 
which do not indi- ^ 
cate a d^nite occu- 
pation. 


accountants, 
book-keepers, clerks an<l 
other employc<'s in un- 
specified offices and ware- 
houses and shops. 


190. Mechanics otherwise un- 
specified. 


189. Cashiers, 


191. Laboxirers and workmen 
^ otherwise unspecified. 


'63. Inmates of jails, 192. Inmates of jails, asylums 
asylums atid and alms houses. 

alms houses. 


X 1 1 —UN PRODUCT- 
IVE. 


('193. Beggars and vagrants. 

I 54. Beggars, vagrant.’i,’l 

prostitutes. \_194. Proourors and prostitutes. 


55. Other undaasified 196. Other unclassified non-pro- 
non-productive in- duotive industries. 

duatries. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 

General distribution of workers at each occupation per 10,000 of total population* 

Number per 10,000 of total 
population. 


Class, Sub-class and Order. 


Eamera (princi- Earners as sub- 
pal occupation) sidiary occupa- 
and working tion. 

dependants. 


Kon^working dependant&=5609 
All occupatione 

A. FmBVOTlOIi OF RAW MATERIALS 
L—ma?U}T^ATlON OF ANIMALS ANB VEGETATION 

l . Pasture and agriculture 

(a) CnJtiYaUon . . 

(b) Special crops 

(c) Foreatry 

(d) Stock-raising 

(e) Baiaiug of small and insects 

2. Fishing and hunting 

U. — EXPLOITATION OF MIN^lAl^ 

3. Metallic minerals 

4. Non-metallic minerala 

B. PREPAEATJON AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL 

SUBSTANCES. 

m. — nrousTEY .. 

B. Textiles 

6. Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal king* 
dom. 

7. Wood. . 

8. Metals 

9. Ceramics 

10. Chemical products properly ao called and: analogoua 

11. Food Industries 

12. Industries of dress and the toilet 

13. Furniture industries 

14. Building industries 

15. ConstructioD of means of transport 

16. Production and transmission of Physical force 
IT, MiBccOgneous and undefined industries 
IF.— 3TEANSPORT - . 

18. Transport by air 

19. Transport by water 

20. Transport by road 

21. IVansport by rail 

22. Post f lffice, telegraph and telephone services 

V. — TRADE 

23. Banks, establiahmcnts of credit, exchange and 
msurance. 

24. Brokerage, coimniBsion and export 
25- Trade in textiles 

26. Trade in skins, leather and furs 

MS2CC 


4,30] 

425 

2,957 

21^ 

2,947 

213 

2,923 

208 

2*760 

185 

47 

7 

9 

3 

100 

12 

1 

1 

24 

5 

10 

2 

1 

, . 

9 

2 

731 

liJ 

438 

62 

117 

12 

9 

1 

47 

10 

20 

4 

29 

5 

17 

4 

42 

5 

96 

15 

1 


18 


1 


1 


40 

4 

67 

12 

10 

1 

36 

10 

18 

1 

3 


228 

41 

9 

4 

2 


13 


3 

1 
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306 CHAPTER vm. — OCCUPATION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE {—condd. 
of workers at each occupation per 10,000 of total population. 


ClasSt Sub- class and Order, 


V. — TRADE — mncld. 

27, Trade in wood , , 

28, Trade in Vnetals 

29, Trade in pottery, bticka and tiles 

30, Trade in chemical prodncta 

31, Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc, 

32, Other trade in foodstufis 

33, Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

34, Trade in furniture 

35, Trade in building materials 
Trade in means of transport 
Trade in fu’tel .. 


Humber per 10,000 of total 
population. 

* ^ ^ 

Earners fprinci- Earners as sub - 

pal occupation) aidiary occupa- 
and working tion, 

dependants. 


36. 

37. 

38. 


Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to Let 
tere and the arts and sciences, 

39. Trade of other sorts 

C. PVBLIC ADMIN ISTEATIQ]^ AND LIBERAL 

ARTS. 

VI. — PtJBHC FORCE 

40. Army 

41. Niivy 

42. Air force 

43. Police 

VH.— PUBLIC ABMHHSTRATIDN 

44. Public adminkt-ration 

vm — PROFESSIONS AKD LIBERAL ARTS . , 

45. Religion 

46. Law . . 

47. Medicine 

48. Instruction 

49. Letters, Arts and sciences (other than 44) . . 

D. MISCELLANEOUS , . 

IX, — PERSONS LIVING ON THEIR INCOME . , 

50. Persons living principally on their income , , 

X, — DOMESTIC SERVICE 

51. Domestic service 

XI, — INSUFFICrENTLY DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS 

52. General terms which do not indicate a definite occupa 
tion. 

Xn . — TJNPRODITCTIVE 

53. Inmates of jails, asylums and alms houses , , 

Beggars, vagrants and prostitutes 

55. Other unclassified non-productive industries 


A 

2 

1 


1 


2 


14 

2 

110* 

20 

3 

, . 

2 

, . 

1 


3 

1 

8 

2 

6 

1 

44 

6 

IIS 

19 

24 

3 

0 


15 

3 

28 

4 

28 

4 

86 

12 

29 

6 

4 

* , 

9 

2 

14 

o 

10 

2 

583 

73 

a 

2 

6 

2 

311 

51 

311 

51 

222 

20 

222 

20^ 

48 

3 

5 

* . 

38 

3 

3 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11(a). 

realpatidar (principal occupation) and working dependants. > 

Total l.tKKL Niiinbor por milif' of the total populatiori oectupletL j*h Earni'i“afpriii£-ipal occufja- 

btore) and a» Working l>opoiidaiitie in 





r 
















£ 


g 





c 

1 

*0 

1 

,E 

'i' 

i 

T 


I'roviinet'. State or Agency. 

c 

c 

SL 

u 

■a 

i 

c 

A 

H 

'S 

E 

Ai 

&c 

c 

e 

& 

I 

J 

'E 

_c 

i 

.1 i 

c 

& 5 

1- 

"=a 

c; 

«* 4 
1-^ 
’E 

s 

El. 

K 

i| 

I'S 

& 

3 

-o 

E 

3 

b 

1 

> 

J 

■Q 

QO 

o' 

1 

E-i 

J 

.d 

tx 

i 

_o 

p 

1 

o 

Jl 

3 

Z 

=1 

E- 

t=- 

II 

t. g 

S- 

s 

_o 

J 

s 

ll 

ll 

^ J 

E» 

a 

c 

i 

it ^ 

Ji 

CJ*” 

.£i 

1 

C 

C 

“ i 

X z 

J = 

Ji 

u 

St 

c 

X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

r» 

A 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

INDIA A.A 

mt 

82 

867 

285 

1 

44 

7 

22 

2 

3 

6 

1 

31 

32 

5 

ProvlDcat 

671 

60 

360 

2S9 

1 

43 

8 

21 

2 

2 

6 

] 

as 

23 

4 

L .-tjnicr-MLTwara 

476 

154 

370 

327 

1 

67 

26 

35 

7 

5 

15 

1 

11 

21 


2. And&miiii and N'icobar le- 
IaticIb. 

260 

237 

464 

364 


37 

33 

23 

26 

35 

0 

' 

27 

Nil 

11 

U. ARAFim 

550 

113 

337 

377 

2 

34 

6 

13 

1 

1 

5 


4 

1 

a 

4 . Hal uchiet on (Duttric^ and Ad^ 
tninUiered TerritoriM}. 

605 

30 

365 

224 

1 

33 

32 

20 

52 

5 

7 

1 

14 

2 

4 

fn Ik'ngAl . . . . , * 

712 

la 

275 

1EI7 

1 

2J> 

6 

10 

1 

1 

6 


16 

12 

4 

ij. Hill fvr and Oriaaa . . 

567 

ta 

400 

320 

a 

27 

3 

15 

1 

1 

4 


5 

32 

2 

7. Hombay . . 

All 

52 

337 

256 


46 

0 

21 

3 

6 

7 

1 

8 

23 

9 

, . . . . , 

SOT 

27 

406 

Sf 

/ 

TS 

ns 

CO 

24 

6 

10 

2 

CS 

03 

f 

Hurma . . 

576 

60 

35.7 

295 

3 

45 

17 

36 

S 

3 

14 


a 

* 

o 

W. t'entrai ProvLnceaaod B^rar 

467 

96 

437 

429 

2 

42 

0 

22 

3 

a 

5 

- 1 

6 

1 1 

4 

lO. CoorjT 

316 

166 

516 

372 


24 

10 

18 

1 

2 

6 


170 

HO 

1 

IJ. l>elbi 

576 

43 

379 

105 

1 

LL6 

34 

66 

13 

11 

12 

a 

38 

29 


1 2^ Marlraa , . 

446 

111 

*383 

269 


49 

6 

22 

1 

3 

7 

i 

13? 

56 

:s 

13. North- WcBt Frontier ProTinco 
{ and Adininut*red 

Ttrritories]. 

646 

40 

ai4 

218 


47 

8 

25 

16 

4 

9 

1 

5 

IH 


14. Punjab . . 

647 

50 

294 

214 


66 

8 

22 

4 

3 

6 

1 

lo 

9 

6 

J5. United iVovinCeg of Agm and 
Oudh. 

514 

63 

416 

360 


54 

4 

23 

2 

2 

6 


III 

12 

r 

SUtei and Agonolei * , 

626 

I2S 

seo 

317 

1 

47 

8 

27 

4 

5 

8 

1 

30 

21 

6 

16. Aa^jazn States 

514 

169 

317 

390 

1 

50 

5 

17 

3 

2 

6 


4 

8 

1 

17. Haluchialaii Statea 

664 

20 

ai6 

275 

, ^ 

25 

8 

LL 

4 

3 

3 

i 

3 


3 

ig. KfutmJji iStato 

504 

103 

393 

350 

1 

53 

7 

26 

6 

5 

13 

2 

a 

27 

o 

1^. He n|£ali Staten 

709 

23 

266 

238 


13 

5 

13 

J 

1 

4 


6 

4 

6 

20. Bihar and Oriaea Staten 

555 

46 

397 

373 

3 

42 

4 

17 

2 

1 

3 


6 

M 

3 

2 1 . Bom bay States 

595 

105 

3(KI 

313 


31 

2 

14 

1 

& 

4 

1 

b 

3:i 


22. Oi’Otral India Agency 

400 

44 

460 

387 

1 

4a 

4 

20 

0 

6 

5 

1 

6 

23 

7 

2'J. Central Province* States 

499 

166 

313 

438 


32 

4 

LI 

2 

1 

2 


rt 

3 

3 

24. Gwalior State 

507 

67 

436 

358 

1 

46 

2 

21 

5 

5 

6 


H 

34 

7 

25. ifyderabad State . . 

520 

137 

334 

266 

2 

50 

SJ 

65 

4 

6 

0 

1 

33 

/2 

JO 

26. Jammu and Kaahmir State 

472 

3t>6 

222 

224 


S3 

3 

8 

2 

4 

4 

1 

177 

98 

4 

27. Madraa Statea Agency' 

509 

175 

316 

199 

1 

71 

8 

31 

1 

4 

II 

1 

139 

24 

1 

CV#rAm iitaie 

4!?J 

J22 

3S7 

ZJS 


SO 

12 

3S 

/ , 

4 

It 

2 

117 

2f 

1 

Travancort 


U2 

290 

ISS 

/ 

60 

T 

31 

J 

3 

JI 


140 

23 

1 

Oih^r Jiladraa 

3SS 

230 

412 

322 

2 

41 

S 

2S 

J 

5 

S 

1 

1S4 
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26. Myeorc State 

545 

97 

356 

347 

2 

36 

4 

20 

3 

5 

6 

J 

7 

22 

:j 

20. Xorlh-Weat Frontier Fro- 
vi nee ( A gencitr aad Tribai 
Artas). 

107 

1 

892 

60 


44 

24 

33 

707 

21 

2 


2 


1 

30. Punjab States 

390 

306 

304 

541 


3.3 

3 

12 

2 

S 

4 

i 

6 

a 

4 

gl. Punjab States Agency 

575 

ttN> 

327 

311 


47 

G 

20 

5 

4 

7 

1 

7 

9 

8 

32. Rajputana Agency 

472 

i5a 

375 

379 

I 

61 

5 

26 

5 

6 

H 

a a 

8 

16 

7 

33. Sikkim State 

333 

17 

650 

636 


4 

5 

8 

, , 

1 

1 

** 

11 

I 


34. Uni bod Provinces Sta tea 

494 

116 

300 

421 


34 

2 

19 

2 

3 

5 


a 

9 

3 

Wwtem India Staten Agency 

612 

125 

263 

231 

2 

52 

10 

29 

4 

8 

10 

1 

6 

26 

7 
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CHAPTER VIII. OCCUPATION. 

‘ SUBSIDIARY TABLE n(b). 
realpatidar.com Earners (subsidiary occupation). 


Nonaber per mill* of tot*] population of eameis having a subsidiary occupation 

in 


Frovince, State or Agency, 

Sub* 

Sub* 

Sub- 

Sub- 

Sub* 

Sub* 

Sub- 

Sub- 

Sub* 

Sub- 

Sub- 

Snb- 


clasa 

claaa 

olaas 

class 

class 

class 

class 

dass 

das3 

class 

class 

elaas 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV- 

V. 

VI. 

VIL 

VIIL 

IX. 

X, 

XL 

XXL 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

INDIA 

21 


6 

1 

4 



1 


5 

2 

♦ . 

provinces 

20 


a 

1 

4 



1 

. . 

5 

2 

. . 

1. Ajmer-Merwam . . , , , , 

24 


6 

1 

5 


1 

2 

J 

* . 

2 

1 

2. Anduitiaa and Nicobar JeJandj; 

4 


9 

1 

2 

1 





I 

, , 

3. AasAm , , , , 

39 


7 

3 

0 


, , 

2 

. . 

- . 

J 

. . 

4. iSuiuchistan (Districis and Adminisisred 

76 


3 

4 

16 


1 

1 

2 



1 

7*^iforks). 

Bcns:a| 

14 


2 

J 

3 


.. 

1 


1 

1 


6. Biimr and Qriaaa 

16 

1 

y 

1 

5 



2 


J 

4 


7* Bombay iindndtng Aden) 

13 


2 

1 

1 


1 




1 


Ad^n 

4 


1 

, . 

i 








Burma 

13 


S 

4 

4 


1 

1 



. , 


it. Ck?ntral Pro\ irteeq and Eernr . . 

20 


6 

i 

S 


.. 

1 



1 


10, Coorg 

11 


7 

& 

5 


2 

2 


40 



11. Dtlld 

0 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


J 


12. Mailraa 

13 


5 

2 

4 


1 

1 


27 

3 


13. Korlli-Weat Frontier Province 

12 


2 

1 

J 

* ^ 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 


and Adminiai^reid Tsrritori^s). 

14. Ptinjab 

16 


4 

1 

2 


1 

1 

1 




United Provinces of Agra and OudJi 

37 


13 

1 

5 

■* 


1 


1 

3 

1 

St&ies and Agencies 

27 


7 

1 

6 


1 

1 


4 

3 

1 

in. As.sam Statca 

42 


S 

3 

8 



1 



5 


17. BAluc hifttan States .. 

50 


2 

& 

2 



] 





IS. BarodaStfite 

13 


4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 



3 


1 9, Bengal Statef^ 

13 


1 

,, 

2 

1 


1 



.. 


M. Bihar and Oriasa States 

30 

1 

11 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 


.. 

3 


21. Br>rrt bay States 

13 


4 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


22. Centra] India Agency 

23 


7 

1 

5 


1 

1 


1 

2 

1 

23. Central PrtTvincea States 

11 


0 

1 

2 


.* 

1 





24, GwaJior State 

30 


7 

1 

5 

1 


1 


I 

6 

1 

2(1. Hyderabad State 

37 


3 

3 

9 

.. 

1 

1 


4 

2 

1 

26. Jamtnu and Kashmir State 

46 


5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


J 

1 


27, Madiaa States Agency 

46 


7 

1 

5 

- 


2 


30 

H 


CotJiin Slate , . . , - 

29 


9 

2 

/ 


.. 

2 

I 

30 



Trairtmcore Stale 

S2 


7 

2 

4 


* . 

2 


29 

2 


Other Madras Skdes . , 

30 


9 

6 

7 

, , 

2 

3 


^/ealpatidar.com 

2®. Mysore State 

13 


0 

2 

6 

1 

3 

' 2 


■■ 

2 


29. KortJi West Frontier Province (AgerKtea 

24 


7 


15 

22 

3 

, , 


4 

7 

. , 

and Tribal Areas). 

30. Punjab States 

14 


10 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

J 

1 

.. 

31. Punjab States Agency 

20 


6 

1 

2 

** 

1 


1 

1 

-■ 

.* 

32- Eajputana Agency . - 

24 


6 

1 

4 


1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

33, Sikkim State 

20 


3 

2 

1 


1 

2 

.. 

6 

- 

- 

34. United Provincee States 

le 


7 

, , 

3 

.. 

, . 

2 

, . 

1 

2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLR III. 

Occupations of Females. 

Numbor of victual workers 
(Earners plus Working 
Dependants). 


Nural)or of 
females 
*per 1,000 


iO. 

Occupation. 

t ■ 

Males. 

_A 

Females. 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


All Occupations 

106,086,333 

48,829,717 

465 


A. PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS 

74,700,585 

28,939,854 

387 


I. EXPLOITATION OF ANOiALS AND 

VEGETATION. 

74,441,002 

28,853,437 

388 


1. Pasture and agriculture 

73,763,186 

28,690,962 

389 


(a) Cultivation 

69,619,876 

27,353,496 

393 

1 

Non-cultivating proprietors taking rent in 
money or kind. 

2,419,817 

837,574 

346 

2 

Estate agents and managers of owners 

5G,151 

'?,G89 

1.37 

3 

Estate agents and managers of government 

8,070 

1,808 

2.31 

5 

Cultivating owners 

22,409,143 

4,536,957 

202 

G 

Tenant cultivators 

26,896,149 

7,277,755 

271 

7 

.fVgricultural labourcr.s 

17,110,466 

14,369,753 

810 

8 

Cultivators of jhuin, taungya and shifting 
areas. 

510,996 

317,503 

021 


(b) Cultivation of special crops, trait, etc. 

(Planters, managers, clerks and labourers). 

1,003,931 

654,287 

652 

9 

Cinchona 

1,222 

957 

783 

10 

Coconut 

98,933 

40,496 

409 

n 

Coffee 

34,228 

17,815 

520 

15 

Tea . . 

.5.55,451 

464,881 

8.37 

16 

Market garduers, flower and fruit growers . . 

233,564 

114,155 

489 


(c) Forestry 

213,C43 

97,449 

457 

18 

Wood cuttcr.s and charcoal burners 

132,621 

40,532 

.300 

20 

Collectors of lac 

1,564 

1,027 

057 


(d) Stock raising 

2,915,259 

579,642 

199 

21 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 

822,079 

152,730 

180 

23 

Herdsmen, shepherds and breeders of other 
animals. 

2,056,669 

425,813 

207 


(e) Raising ot small animals and insects 

11,076 

6,088 

550 

24 

Birds, bees, etu. 

4,516 

1,446 

318 

25 

Silk worms 

2,869 

2,793 

974 

26 

Lac cultivation 

3,661 

1,849 

505 


2. Fishing and hunting 

677,817 

162,475 

240 

27 

Fishing and i>earling 

638,941 

151,809 

2,38 

28 

Hunting 

38,876 

10,666 

274 


n.— EXPLOITATION OF MINERALS 

259,583 

86,417 

333 


3. Metallic minerals 

37,728 

10,651 

282 

30 

Iron 

4,932 

4,092 

830 

32 

Manganese 

7,695 

4,838 

629 


4. Non-metallic minerals . . 

221,855 

76,766 

aa^alpatidar.com 

35 

Coal . . 

124,874 

49,957 

400 

37 

Building me.terials (including stone, materials 
for cement nmnufacture and clays). 

35,350 

10,202 

290 

38 

Mica . . 

4,923 

2,940 

598 

39 

l*ii‘cit)U.s and semi-pn'cious stotu'.s 

.■j,200 

l.:il0 

250 

40 

Salt, sallpelro and olhi'r saliiur .substances . . 

2*J,2.37 

10.1^8 

471 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Ill- cowed, 
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Occupations of Pemales — contd. 


Group 

No* 


Number of actual workers 
(Earners plus Working 

Number of 
females 

Occupation* 

Dependants). 

A 

per 1,000 

Males* 

Females* 

males* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


B. PREFABATION AND SUPPLY OF 
MATERIAL SUBSTANCES. 

18,682,342 

6,924,615 

372 


m.— IHDDSTRy ** 

10,797,627 

4^564,426 

422 


5* Textiles 

2,631,411 

1,670,725 

620 

42 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

196,966 

61,239 

312 

43 

Cotton Hjiinning, aizing and vifeaving 

1,761,267 

1,122,306 

niM 

44 

Jute prcjssing, spinning and weaving 

235,804 

35,519 

155 

45 

Rope, twine, string and other fibres 

121,996 

207,838 

1,704 

46 

Wool carding, spinning and weaving 

63,934 

45,413 

710 

47 

Silk spinning and w^eaving ■ . * 

57,033 

57,498 

1,008 

48 

Hair (horse* hair), etc. 

747 

773 

1,03.5 

49 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and 
sponging of textiles. 

77,781 

23,989 

334 

50 

Lace, cr6po, embroideries, fringes, etc,, and 
insufficiently described textile industries. 

16,893 

13,020 

771 


6* Hides, aldns and hard material from the 
animal kungdom. 

266,904 

46,170 

174 

51 

Working in leather 

256,515 

44,429 

173 

52 

Furriers and persons occupied with feathers, 
and bristles, brush makers. 

1,072 

239 

223 

53 

Bone, ivory, horn, shell, etc., woiSterB (except 
buttons). 

8,317 

1,502 

181 


7* Wood 

1,280,419 

342,304 

265 

54 

Sawyers 

86,080 

2,503 

29 

55 

Carpenters, turners and joiners 

881,586 

23,379 

27 

56 

Basket makers and other mdustries of woody 
materials including leaves, and thatcherE 
and builders working with bamboo, reeds 
or similar materials. 

321,753 

316,422 

983 


S. Metals 

669,635 

53,435 

St 

57 

Smelting, forging and rolling of iron and other 28,715 

metals. 

3,782 

132 


9* Oeramics 

727,559 

297,271 

409 

63 

Potters and makers of eaxthenvyare 

600,628 

268,595 

447 

65 

Other workers in ceramica 

27,261 

8,822 

324 


to. Chemical products properly so called and 
analogous* 

400,785 

203,519 

mPi 

66 

ilanufacture of matches ftreworks and other 
explosives. 

13,185 

4,166 

316 

68 

Manufacture and reftning of vegetable oil . . 

355,488 

192,541 

.542 

70 

Others 

13,561 

4,043 

298 


11* Food industries 

706,281 

770,714 

1,091 

71 

Rice pounders and buskers and flour grinders 

]02,(i76 

453,788 

i^lpatidar.com 

72 

Grain purchers, etc. 

104,730 

175,291 

1.674 

74 

Mahers of sugar mo] asses and gur 

19,437 

21,612 

i,ll2 

75 

Sweetmeat and condiment makers 

87,427 

26,552 

304 

77 

Brewers and distillers 

4,220 

1,733 

411 

78 

Manufacturers of tobacco 

78,694 

57,718 

733 

79 

Manufacturers of opium . * 

191 

49 

257 

BO 

Manufacturers of ganja * * , * 

246 

64' 

260 
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Occupations of Females- contd. 

dumber of actual workcrii Number of 


Group 

No. Occupation. 

1 2 

B. PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF 
MATERIAL SUBSTANCES-^contd. 

m. — INBITSTRY — coMcZi. 

12. Industries ol dress and the toilet 

83 Tailora^ milliners^ dresa makers and darners . . 
84r Embroiderers, hat makers and makers of other 
articles of wear. 

85 Washing and cleaning 

87 Other iiidiistriea connocted with tlie toilet . . 

13. Fnmiture industries . . 

88 Cabinet-makers, carriage painters, etc. 

89 Upholsterers, tent makers, etc. 

90 14. Building industries . , 

15. Constmotion of means of transport 
92 Carriage, cart, ]:>alki makers and wheel- 
wrights. 

94 16. ProdnetioTL and transmission of physical 

£o(rce. 

17. Hiscellaneoiis and undefined indnstnes 
99 Other miscellaneous and undefined indus- 
triea (toy makings taxidermy, etc,). 

100 Scavenging 

lY.— Transport . . 

101 18. Transport hy air 

19. Transport by water 

104 Labourers employed on harbours, docks, rivers 
and canals. 

20. Transport by Road 

106 Labourers cinployed on roads and bridges . . 

21. Transport by rail 

113 Labourers employetl on railway construction 

and maintenance and coolica and porters 
employed on railway premises. 

114 22. Post Office, telegraph and telephone ser- 

vices. 

V. TRABB 

115. 23. Banks establishments ol credit exchange 

and insurance. 

116 24. Brokerage, oommission and export 

1 17 25. Trade in textiles 

1 13 26. Trade in skins, leather and furs 

27. Trade in wood 
121 Trade in bamboos and canes 
J22 Trade in thatches and other forest produce 

123 28. Trad© in metals 

124 29. Trade in pottery bricks and tiles 

125 39. Trade in chemical products 

31. Hotels, cafes, rcstaiiraiiis, etc. . . 

126 Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters and 

ifo. 

128 Hawkers of drink and food .stufTs . . 


(Earners Working 
Dependants). 


Kales. 

Females. 

3 

4 


2,666,694 

816,239 

493,116 

155,248 

15,884 

9,589 

6.37,859 

456,469 

15,410 

9,841 

16,080 

4,029 

14,394 

2,438 

2,586 

1,591 

528,344 

99,183 

28,509 

588 

7,115 

209 

21,403 

2,247 

1,056,613 

359,938 

34,852 

13,198 

387,695 

314,320 

2^989,196 

242,208 

295 

11 

348,095 

13,279 

46,775 

8,575 

1,683,989 

176,347 

285,633 

138,339 

584,376 

61,766 

238,947 

46,878 

82,752 

816 

5,785,616 

2,127,981 

292,739 

30,743 

02,444 

1,504 

411,315 

47,587 

81.294 

7,594 

94,058 

46,196 

20,296 

11,689 

7,120 

9,746 

24,103 

3,101 

20,112 

20,370 

46,517 

16,147 

335,638 

164,179 

166,261 

89,234 

42,943 

39,596 


females 

per 

males. 


3iS 

315 

604 

716 

630 

237 

169 

615 

171 

20 

29 

195 

340 

379 

811 

115 

37 

38 

183 

163 

184 
89 

196 


10 

368 

126 

24 

116 

94 

481 

576 

1,369 , ... 

^ggrealpatidar.com 

780 

347 

459 

537 

922 
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Group 

No. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Mi— mmR 

Occupations of Females—canf'ifi, 

Number of actual uor Ivors 
{Earners W oik iiig 

DepCndanta) i, 


Occupation* 


Number of 
fen^ivtes 
per 1,000 


130 

131 

133 

134 

138 

139 
141 
145 


147 


149 


155 

156 

f 


172 


B. PREPAJiATION ANB SUPPLY OF 

MATERIAL SUBSTANCES^oncld. 

V. — TBiUDS — CO ti cld . 

32. Other trade in food stuffs 
Dealers in sweetmeats, sugar and epicea 
Dealers in dairy products, eggs and poultry 
Dealers in louder for animals 
Dealers in other food stulfs 
33* Trade in dothing and toilet articleis 
34. Trade in furniture 

Trade iu furnittire, carpets, curtains aiid bed 
ding, 

35- Trade in building materials 
36* T^ade in means of transport 
37* Trade in fuel 

33. Trade in articles of luxury and those 
pertaining to letters and the arts and 
sciences* 

Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, 
fans^ small articles, toys, htmting and 
fishingtackle, iloweru, etc. 

38, Trade ol other sorts . . 

Dealers in rags, stable refnse, etc. 
a PUBLIC ABMINISTRATION AND 
LIBERAL ARTS. 

Yl, PUBLIC FORCE 
40* Army 
41* Na’py 
42* Air force 
43. Police 

Vn. (44)— PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Vm*- PROFESSIONS AND LIBEEAL 
ARTS. 

45. Religion 

46. Law 

47. Medicine 

Mid wives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, 
maHiseura, etc* 

48. Instruction . . 

49. Letters, arts and sciences {other than 44) 
182 Musicians {composers and porformers other 

than military) actors, dancers, etc, 

D. MISCELLANEOUS 
IX*— (50)*— PERSONS LIVING PRINCIPALLY 
, ON THEIR INCOME. 

X. -(51).- DOMESTIC SERVICE * . 

Other domestic service . . . . ^ 

XI. - (52). INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED 
OCCUPATIONS, 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspeci- 
fied, 

Xn. UNPRODUCTIVE . . 

53. Inmates of jails, asylums and alma 
hous^. 

54. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 
Procurecs auJ prostitutes 
55* Otlier unclassified non-productive indus- 

tiies. 

Earners whose occupations ate not returned 


185 


187 


191 


192 


194 

195 


Malee, 

Femalos* 

mules. 

3 

4 

5 

2,515,266 

1,321,654 

526 

245,791 

112,414 

408 

229,998 

243, *58 7 

1,059 

56,162 

a5,771 

1,527 

1,184,919 

03.iJ92 

534 

98,617 

13,611 

138 

47,486 

13,586 

286 

12,270 

3,826 

312 

16,639 

5,764 

346 

106,437 

5,083 

48 

129,476 

163,060 

1,260 

164.743 

55,854 

339 

83,539 

50,044 

<iOO 

1,333,922 

216,920 

163 

18,974 

4,487 

230 

3JS3,464 

363,443 

96 

834,453 

7,021 

8 

314,810 

1,728 

5 

1,390 

8 

6 

1,^ 

26 

14 

516,415 

6,260 

10 

962,741 

32,643 

34 

1,986,260 

323,881 

163 

907,163 

119,731 

132 

132,591 

498 

4 

222,636 

96,045 

432 

35,655 

a5,l>09 

2,1 JO 

443,239 

58.413 

132 

280,731 

49,194 

175 

179,183 

38,740 

210 

7,917,432 

12,601,208 

1,692 

168.829 

47,046 

279 

2,094,487 

8,803,790 

4,203 

2,931,.302 

8,798,706 

4,332 

4,590,238 

> 3,179,404 

691 

3,752,546 

3,122,718 

832 

1,054,878 

670,960 

r^54U 

167,493 

8,636 

62 

864.440 

486,539 

663 

5,811 

63,229 

10,884 

22,945 

75,796 

3,303 

2,621 

695 

236 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV, 
realpatidar.com Selected Occupaflans* 




.4ctual Workers. 

Percent- 





age of 

Occypatien. 



" n 

\'ariation 


1931. 

1921. 

191 1. 

I92b3l. 

Total Workers 

*153^916,060 

140,413,562 

148,8S6,(m 

n 5-1 

A. PRODUCTION OF RAW 

103,640,439 

106,035,722 

106,608,881 

-^2^8 

MATERIALS. 





I.— EXPLOITATIOli OF AHIB1AL& AMD 

103,294,439 

105,688,373 

106,200,482 

- 2 3 

VEGETATION 





1 . pasture and Agriculture 

102,454,117 

104,943,712 

105,335,379 

---2*4 

3. Fishing and hunting 

840,292 

744,661 

865,053 

-bl2S 

n.— EXPLOITATION OF MINERALS . . 

346,000 

347,349 

308,449 

-0 4 

3. Metallic inmerals . , 

48,379 

47,895 

50,281 

H 10 

4. Nun -metallic minerals 

297,621 

299,454 

258,168 

—0*6 

B— PREPARATION AND SUPPLY 

25,606,936 

25,734,692 

28,002,567 

— 0 5 

OF MATERIAL SUBSTANCES. 





m.— INDUSTRY 

15,351,953 

16,714,907 

17,606,279 

^2 3 

r>. Textiles . . 

4,102,136 

4,030,671 

4,449,449 

+ J*B 

fi. Hides, skins and hard materials from 

312,074 

310,113 

294,794 


■ the animal kingduiiu 





7. Wood . . 

1,631,723 

1,581,W6 

1,730,920 

i-3-2 

H. Metals * - 

713,070 

725,227 

737,307 

J -7 

!L Ceramics . . * * 

1,024,830 

1,085,335 

1,159,168 

- 5-6 

lit. Cheiiiicai iirrMltir fcs projxjrly so called 

<H>3,304 

577,204 

630,079 

-f-4-5 

and ttnajogoii.s. 





11, Fcmd rndirntries 

1,470,995 

1,653,461 

3,134,045 

— 10-7 

12. Industries of dress and the toilet 

3,:J80,H24 

3,403,842 

3,747,755 

--0*7 

J3. Furniture Indiifitries 

21,l>09 

12,066 

18,163 

-h7ll 

11. Bniiding In dust lies 

618,527 

81 1,945 

962,115 

-23-8 

15, Construction of means of transport . . 

29,165 

22,894 

24,938 

+27-4 

Iti. Production and trttiii, mission of y^hysic- 

23,65(J 

11,514 

7,267 

-hior>*4 

al force. 





] 7. Miacellaneous and undefined industries 

1,414,646 

1,489,623 

3.610,289 

"•^5 0 

IV.— TRANSPORT 

B,34l,406 

1,970,400 

2,394,882 

“rlS'H 

18. Transport by air . * 

306 

335 


-^8-7 

19. Tranaport by water 

361,974 

349,721 

481,005 

+3*5 * 

2ii. Transport by road 

1,259,427 

1,010,731 

3,362,504 

+24-6 

21. Transport by rail 

636,131 

532,136 

474,184 

+ 19-5 

22. Post oftice, telegraph and telephone 

33,568 

77,474 

76,589 

-f*7-9 

aer vices. 





V*- TRADE 

7,913,597 

8,049,385 

8,101,406 

— 1'7 

23. Banka, establishments of credit, ex^ 

329,482 

345,135 

421,464 

— 4 ■ 5 

change and insurance. 





24. Brokerage, commission and export * , 

63,948 

90,812 

89,149 

—29*6 

25. 'rVad® in textiles . . 

458,902 

493,393 

513,030 


26. Trade in skins, leather and furs 

88,796 

88,302 

114,657 

+<^'^realpatidar.coin 

27. Trade in wood . . 

139,254 

105,220 

109,398 

+32' 3 

28, "Trade m metals . . 

37,204 

24,925 

22,523 

+9*1 

29. 'Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

46,488 

33,571 

54,159 

+38-5 

30. Trade in chemicaJ prcKlucts 

02,664 

50,244 

76,500 

+24*7 

3L Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

489,817 

349,044 

351,889 

+40*3 


•Includes 3,1 l(j earners wLoae occupations were net retiuned. 
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314 


CHAPTER VIiI, OCCUPATIOK. 


realpatidar.com 


SUBSIDIARV TABLE 

Selected Occupaliens- concM. 




Actual Workers. 


Percsetvt- 






age of 


Occuj^Tt&tion. 

i 

^ 

1 

Variation 



1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921-31, 

B. FREFAEAT10J\^ AND SUPPLY OF 





MATERIAL SUBSTANCES— comld. 






V.— TRABE— 





32. 

Other trivde in food stuffs 

3,836.920 

4,257,723 

4,477,113 

— 9-9 

33. 

Trade in clotliinj; iind ti>ilet articles . . 

. 112,128 

116,764 

122,863 

-4*0 

34. 

Trade in furniture 

61,074 

72,366 

72,448 

^1.6 -fi 

35. 

Trade in building materials 

22,403 

38,668 

39,741 

12.1 

36. 

Trade in means of trarxsport 

110,620 

134,618 

97,81U 

— 17-9 

37. 

Trade in fuel 

292,666 

308,157 

33^5.001 k 

—6.1 

33. 

Trade in ai tideii of lu.vurv and thoee 

220,697 

198,631 

234,716 

1 1 i - 1 


pertaining to lettcn^ art s and ^ien- 
oea. 





sy. 

Trade of other sorts 

1,550,842 

1,341,812 

969,046 

-hl5.6 


C. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

4J4S,899 

4,225,676 

4,^2,535 

-f 0-5 


AND LIBERAL ARTS, 






VI.— PUBUC FORCE 

841.474 

L039,533 

1,069,424 

— 191 

40. 

Army 

316,538 

440,351 

384,074 

—28*1 

41. 

Navy 

1,398 

260 

2,229 

+459*2 

4*2. 

Air force 

1,863 

856 

. . 

+ 117-6 

43. 

Police . . 

521,676 

598,081 

683,121 

—12*8 


vn.- PXJBUO ADMXNISTRATION 

995,284 

1,005,846 

970,521 

— l-O 

44. 

Public Administration 

995,284 

1,005,346 

970,621 

— 1*0 

rai.- PROFESSIONS AND UBEBAL ARTS 

2,310441 

2,080,702 

2,262,690 

+ 110 

45. 

Religion 

1,026,894 

1,041,459 

1,195,129 


46. 

Law 

133,089 

98.067 

82,461 

4 35 - 7 

47. 

Medicine 

318,581 

255,526 

270,302 

+24-7 

48. 

Instruction 

501,652 

336,543 

271,668 

t-49' I 

49. 

Letterii, arts and eciences (other than 

329,925 

349,197 

443,030 

— 6-5 


44). 






D. MISCELLANEOUS i 

20,^18,640 , 

10,517,472 

10,071,020 

-\-95 1 

IX. 

-PERSONS LIVING ON TBEIB INOOMB 315,874 

184,269 

206,070 

+17-2 

60. 

Perwonfi living principally on their in- 

215,874 

184,259 

206,070 

+ 17*2 


come. 






X.— DOMESTIC SERVICE 

10,808,277 

2,581,866 

2,725,856 

+330-4 

61, 

Domestic aervice . . 

10,898,277 

2,631,866 

2,725,866 

+330*4 


XL— INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED 

7,778,642 

6,046,713 

5,087,700 

+30*8 


OCCUPATIONS. 





52. 

General terms which do not indicate a 

7,778,042 

5,946,713 

5,067,700 

+30*8 


definite occupation. 




real Pc 


Xn.— UNPRODUCTIVE . - 

1,625,847 

1,854,634 

^,071,894 

—12*3 

63. 

Inmates of jails, asylunrs and alma 

176,128 

128,393 

124,563 

—37*2 


houaes. 





64, 

Beggars, vagrantB, prostitutes 

1,350,979 

1,686.737 

1,946.831 

—19*9 

65. 

Other unclassified non- prod active in- 

98.740 

39.504 


+ 149-9 


du^trie^i. 
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SUBSJDIARV TABLE VII, 


Statistics of Factories in British India subject to the Indian Factories Act in 1930, 




Average 



Enume- 

Average 



Average 


Knums- 

daily 



daily 


EuuJne- 

daily 

Industry. , , . rated number Of 

realpatiM&coni>eraoiia 

industry. 


rated 

Facta- 

numbtur of 
pemOnH 

Industiy. 

rated 

Facto- 

number of 
pereona 


rtes- 

empluyeii. 



riea. 

employed. 


ripfi. 

employed. 

Total 

S^14S 

1,628,803 








Textile 


SS4,221 

Steel trunk, lock 
cutlery. 

and 

3 

B0§ 

/fulur/rtej^ of dress and ioitei 

44 

3,012 

Ikjtton (spinning, weavings 

2,302 

402.264 




Clothing , . 

3 

1,470 

ginning, baiHng and other 
factories). 



MUcellanoous , , 


20 

4,828 

Hosiery 

41 

2,442 




Ctff-ajnicfl 


JQ5 

13,769 



Ctyeing and bJeat:hing 

38 

6,188 

Bricks and tiles . . 


76 

Buildin{f Industries 

JO 

603 

9,61 1 

ddJgo . . 

16 

868 




Stone dreccing , , 

10 

693 



Cement, lime and Potter iee 

29 

6,149 



Fote mills 

2J2 

360,387 




CoTu^rucf fmi and means of 

2S7 

166,251 



Uhemical producia, ste, . . 

4m 

32,SJ9 

Transport. 


jUC 

16 

1,906 

Chemieals 


12 

3,663 

GcMioh- building ami motor- 

06 

6,462 

lope Works 

16 

3,831 

Ice and aerated waters 


80 

3,160 

ear repairing. 



lUk MLLh< 

7 

1,712 

Matches 


41 

Railway workshope 

163 

130,700 

17,137 

VooUen Mills 

12 

4,247 

Oil MilJe 


249 

Ship-building and engineer- 
Lng, 

30 

26,289 

11,019 

dtiacellaneotis 

79 

4,7 J 8 








Paints 


8 

1,400 

Tramway works - - 

9 

2,800 

SkinM, rtc. 

66 

SfJ3^ 

Petroleum refineries 


12 

12,034 

Prodactian aad Trans- 

464 

62,925 

Jone and Manure 

21 

3,736 




mission of pkysicai 





Soaps . , 


0 

801 

force. 



Mther and Shoes 

31 

2,628 


2 

220 




Turpentine and rosin 

?anner]e« 

21 

3,346 




Rlectrical Enginearing 

41 

6,140 


iS 

Miscelianeoua 


23 

2,387 




liacellaneoue 

61 




Electrical generating and 

30 

6,363 




Food Jndui^et 


S,&44 

170,731 

transforming etatiotia. 



Wood 

236 

I9,Td<? 

Bakeries, bisoult and 

Don- 

22 

1*398 

Gas works 

J8 

1,826 

Carpentry and Cabinet- .. 
making. 

36 

3,886 

fsctiDnery- 




General Engineering 

303 

43,642 



Bnwetioaar^ diatillarlea , , 

32 

2,140 



1,800 

Jaw Mills , , , * 

109 

16,064 

Cofiee 


16 

Telegraphs . , • . 

2 

4,266 


lietals 

199 

60,327 




Water pumping stations 

26 

2,620 




Dairy produce . . 


3 

237 


36 

3,234 

roundriee . . 

73 

3,260 




MificeilaneouB 



Flour Millft 


73 

6,482 




jon and stool smelting and 

6 

30,484 





MiaceUansovs awf ww- 

477 

52,165 

steel rolling miJliB. 


Food canning and bottling 

2 

22 

defin^ 1 widustries. 



itorosono tinning and paek-^ 

26 

10,170 

Forage Presses . . 


10 

389 

Gloss - - 

19 

2,390 

iog. 



Rice Mills 


1,616 

78,27 1 

Paper MiUj 

7 

6,607 

Lead smolting and lead roll- 

6 

4,489 





Paper pulp 


1361 

ing miUs. 


Sugar . ^ 


48 

16,203 

2 

dints , , 4 ... ,4 

3 

1,436 

Tea . . 


060 

60,161 

Printing, bookbinding, etc. 

381 

37,646 

kletal Stamping . , « , 

28 

3,108 

Tobacco 


18 

6,040 

Miacellaneous . . 

88 

6,272 

>rdnance 

26 

21,664 

Miscellaneoas * , 


247 

6,123 





Note- — ' rhfl«bovefigumlLET«beeiiextF«ct«cl: from the Govermneat of Indiana Report for the ye*r 1030 on the ifcCtoriM aabjeot to the Ind^ 
^Aotoriee Aet. of the perEon* employed by age or sex-mre not aTadftble nepftjr&tely for each of industry bat of the s v eiege numboi 

imployed in *U fftotoriM I,^&,a0£) 1,^S,42G were men, 2e4>®0B women, »&,968 boys «id 6,87e girls. Feotories engaged in two or more ciaasa 
if work are shown only under the prinoipal ol&aa in tbie table. 
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Appkniux rti Chaptku VTIf, 

Affe.'i of Earnfm and Dfipendrints:, 

(Jiy B. L. Vale.) 


SUiiement shomng the occu-patimml dvitridtUion per milte. of Popuiation in cerUUn Pfinime^ and 

Stittes^ etc. 


Province, etc. 


ICarners. 

Jk 

Working Dependants. 

^ 

Non-Workij^g 

pendants. 

Dc- 


f 

M aU^ - Females . 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, Fmnah^s, 

Tjavancore 


219 

71 

32 

151 

252 

275 

Madras 


27^^ 

110 

20 

152 

201 

244 

Gwalior 


343 

93 

20 

37 

167 

310 

Baroda 


291 

101 

18 

85 

206 

290 

Ajmer-Merwara 


313 

50 

29 

125 

186 

291 

Itajputana . . 


3UH 

67 

35 

MB 

181 _ 

291 


At first sight these fixtures fliiggcst tlJ!^^t there existed wide dififerenecs qf ojiinioii contend rig 
the definitions of the three terms. 'Earner*, * Working Dependant * antj ‘ Non- Working Dope nthmt \ 

Before definitely ascriliing the differences in the ratios to this reason, it is a» well to remember 
that they are influenced not only by economic conditions due to environment and locality, 
but also by the proportions of the sexes and the age constitution of the population when set down 
in figures for l^nOf) persons. For tlic purpose of this enquiry it will suffice to examine the figures 
for males only ami to start by assuming that all males aged iiirder 10 years ami over 00 are uou- 
w'orking dependants. This assumption as regards those ageti over is perhaps eoiuewJiat 
arbitrary but it provides a basis for certain deductions ns will be seen hereafter. 

Starting from t he Scut h, we get from rniperia! Tabic VI I tlic age coiuititution of males among 
1,0U0 persons in Travancoie and Madra.'^ to be as shown in the following statements. Ff allowing 
the assumption referreil to Htbove, all males aged under 10 ami over fid provides the majority 
of non- working de]>en[lants suiiplemeiitcd wlicre necessary by the requisite numher of tlif^sc aged 
10 Ifj, The remainder of those so agecl are tliuu placed in the cafegoriesof Working Dejieiid- 
ants and Earners to the extent requiretl leaving ail those aged 15 to 21^ in the cattfgoiy of 
Earners wherever possible* 

Tfavani^iirc. 
DciUity 66^3. 


Eiiriif rs — 


n— U» 

10-15 

™-153\ 

02/ 

l=^23U-h22 

r 1 ] 

- 252 

Non - Wo iking D i- f len d ,au ts 

15 -2(» 

— 47 

\32 

32 

Wfirkiiig UcprUilaiiTs. 

20—60 

221 

/219 

- 219 

Earners. 

60 & 

—20 

> 2*^ 



over 

. 

J 

_ — 



503 


503 



Now there arc in this State males in every persons in the population, and it is Litihkely 

that nearly one-third of those aged from 15 to 20 are non- working dependants. In this densely 
populated and prosperous State it is far more probable that the ohier males give up leading an 
active life before the}- arc aged OO ami that the majority of the nurie working dejieudaiit.s are 
lads aged from Ifl — io, that all aged from 15 — 2d are earners* leaving 49 out of 221 ageil fjos'i 
2U- fif) to retire from active* life and free to join the ranks of the non -working dependants. 

The figures for the Madras Presidency present somewhat similar features, hut here tiie malf 
ratio in l.OOfl persons is 4*J4, I'.c., i> less than in Travancore. 


Cf—lO’ — 1 30 

1 

1784-23^20! 

15— 59^ 

^42 J 
> 


1 

V 20 

15—20— 4.3< 



20—60—233 
60 & —23 

==.273^ 273 


Non- M^ork i ng Dej jcn dan ts . 

Working Dependants. 
Earners, 


'ladru.-s 

.^23. 
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tf>4 491 


* 9'hm Lrt, I think, mn*it unlikely. — J. H, 
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APPENDIX TO OHAPTEE VIII. 


It is imliiccjly that aa maay as 42 oiit of 5 P of thoao aged 10—15 are non- working dependants. 
The probability is that ail the 2(J Working Dependants are furnished by this group and that of the 
^majmng 39 only ri few of the younger ones are non^ workers and that rjuite 25 are earners. 
rS^Ti^f^UM^fl/l^lSiumption^ we therefore find that the 273 h^arners consist of 25 wlio are aged 
Id — i 5. 43 aged 1 .5—2(1 and 305 aged 20 — G(t This leaves the 28 older males of this latter age 
group free to join tlie non- working category. The constitution would then be sometliing like 
this : — 


0—10 ^^136 

r J4j 

^ = lr>0+284.23=.201 

16—15 — 59^ 

20 

= 20 

i 

t 


[, = 273 =27.3 

20—60 — 233'] 

"205J 

28 

00 & —23 

k.. 


over* — ^ 


— 

494 


494 


N. W. D, 
W. D. 

Earners. 


These figures for the South of Inffici lead one to the conclusions that a mait^s working life is over 
before the age of 60 is readied owing to a sufficiency of younger men to take up the responsibili- 
ties of earners. 


Uwallor. 
deniltr I 


For conditions in the central areas of the Contmeut, the figures for Gwalior and Baroda 
States may be cxaniincd. 15 ear mg in mind that the male ratios in 1,000 persons are 530 and 515 
respectively, one is struck by the large figure of 343 earners in Gwalior. 


0—10 

—141 

1 

r 10 J 

15] + 16= 107 

N* W. D* 

10—15 

— 66J 

20^ 
L 3^1 

= 20 

1 

W. D* 

15—20 

20—60 

60^ 

— 53 
—2.54 

— 10 

^ 1 

^ = 343 =343 

Earnere* 


over. — — 

530 530 


SATOdS. 

Dendly 299, 


No other distribution appears probable. It is not likely that many more than 36 boys out of 
the 60 aged from LU —15 are Earners and if there are fewer, it entails putting some of the 16 old 
men of over 60 into tliis category. 


0—10 —141 


1(1-15 -- 62 
15- 20 -- 50 


{ 


20—60 —240 
—23 



= 184+22^200 N. W, D. 

= 18 W. D. 
=291 —291 Earners. 


over. — — 
515 


515 


RAjfUlttllA, 

Dtmm SI* 


The striking feature of this distribution is that only 1 boy out of the 62 aged from 10—16 ta an 
earner and that 43 of them are non- workers. The progressive educational policy of this State 
is well known and may be a coatiihutmg factor* The proportion of 43 represents an actual 
population of 1(.J5,049. Of those agc<l from 1 5—1 5, 63,330 can at least read, so that the remaming 
42 J19 must be wholly illiterate and are therefore not likely to bo sitting idle. The inference 
therefore* is that, as in the South, men probably cease working before they reach the age of 60. 


TjCt us now examine the figures for another typical tract of country —the sparsely populated 
Rajputana Agency and the small province of Ajmer-Merwarn. 

0—10 —147 

-162+19=181 N. W, D, 
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10—15 — 66 .< 35 

I 

16—20 — 50 
20—60 —243 
60 & —19 

over, 

524 


.}=■ 

}■ 


= 35 W. D* 

= 308 Earners, 

524 
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Th^ distribution here seems to be reasonably normal and calls for no special comment. 
0—10 —140 

. — l70-hlG=lS6 N. W. D. 


realpatidar.cor 

10—15 


lar.cora 


16—20 — 53 
20—60 —258 
60 & —16 
over ' — — 

528 


.}=■ 

}- 


^ 29 W. D. 
=313 Earners. 

528 


The distribution of the boys aged from 1 0 to 15 is so different to that shown in the adjoinitig Agen- 
cy of Rajputana as to call for remark. Out of a total population of 560^292 persons uo fewer 
than 119,524 or 21 per cent- are found in Ajmer GSty. 

0—10 —128 

■^=202+16=218 N. W. D. 


10—16 — 58 
15—20 


— soJ 


1=2 

dj 


20—60 —291 
60 A: —16 
over — 
552 


16 
6 


=329 


= 5 VV. D. 

=329 Earnera. 

552 


A disproportionate number of males and a small proportion of working dependants cannot but 
have a disturbing effect on the figures for the Province as a whole. The proportion of 16 non- 
workers aged from 15—20 represents in actual figures 2,912 males and there are certainly not this 
nmuber attending schools and colleges and therefore non^ working dependants. A truer picture 
would therefore be obtained by asaurning that a man's active life ceases before the ago of 60, 
that the working depejidants are aged from 10 — 15 and quite 50 out of 59 aged 15^ — 20 are earn- 
ers. 


AJtner- 
i^crwara. 
Oenilty ZOT. 


Ajmer CHy- 
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Ort/W»TER IX. 

Lritex-frcy. 


InqreaBti % in ProvLnc«» 

( 5^0. of I i terat«Ji I B3 1 im . 


135. For the purposes of oensus literacy was defined as the ability to write a 
letter and to read the answer to it, and the figures arc therefore strictly comparable 
with those from l&Ql onwards. They exclude those who can read hut not writer, 
of whom there is a considerable number^ mostly Muslims able to read the Quran in 
Arabic. Particulars of this latter class have been recorded in Baroda State where 
they form 50 per mille of the'populatiou over 5 years old (males S2 females 18), but in 
the rest of India the population has been divided into literate and illiterate, alleged 
M'terates under the age of 5 being reckoned illiterate. The vernacular script of 
literacy w^as not generally recorded, and a reference to this point with such details 
as are available will be found in the following chapter on Language. Literacy 
in English was, as hitherto, recorded in a separate column. The general figures 
of literacy will be found in Table XIII of part ii of this volume, Table XIV con- 
taining figures by literacy for selected castes, wlule the main aspects of literacy 
will be found more conveniently exliibited by proportional figures at the end of 
thiap<chapter, 

136. The actual number of literates has increased since 1921 by 5,515,205 
persons, that is by 24 • 4 per cent, as compared to the increase in the total popula- 
tion of 10 ’6 per cent., and of 10*9 per cent, in the population enumerated by 

literacy. The literates in 1921 numbered 
22,623,651 , that is 7*1 per cent. o£ the 
total population ; the actual increase of 
literates has been 16-3 per cent, of the 
actual increase of population, so that there 
has been an increase of literacy relative 
to the total population in 1931 as compar- 
ed to 1921 'i but seeing that the total in- 
crease of population since then has been 
33,895,298, although literacy has increas- 
ed appreciably faster than the popula- 
tion, the percentage correspondingly literate 
now is still not more than 8 ■ 0. Th e marginal 
table shows the percentage of increase in 
each province taking its number of liter- 
ates in 1921 as 100, and including in the 
provincial figures the figures of the states 
in political relations witli each. The 
second table shows in the same way the 
states which formed separate census units. 
Excluding the Andamans and Xicobars, 
w^here the decrease is due to the abandon- 
ment of tlie penal settlement, the only 
unit showing a decrease is Aden. TIte 
provinces in order of extent of literacy in 1921 were Biirma, Bengal Madras, 
Bombay, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Korth West 'Frontier Ih'ovince, Ventral Pro- 
vinces, Punjab and the United Provinces. To some extent therefore, but by no 
means consistently, most progress ^has been made wJu're there was most room for 
it. Biliar and Orissa proves an exception, while Burma and to a less extcTit Assam 
have increased more rapidly tlian some provinces with more room for expansion. 
The order of literacy in the States and Agencies in 1921 was Travancorc, Coeliin, 
Baroda, Mysore, Sikkim, Gwalior, Rajputana, Central India, Hyderabad, Jammu 
and Kashmir, so that the same principle of an increase in literacy being most 
nsual ^vhere there is most need of it is still at work, though Cochin and to a . 

extent Baroda are exceptional in a direction the reverse of Bihar and 
If the increases in states are noticeably liigher on tliie whole than in British India, 
this is merely another instance of the same thing, as the states as a whole were 
bfehind British India in literacy in 1921 , though Travancor©, Cochin and Baroda 
were ahead of all units but Burma. In considering the proportion of literacy to 
the popnlation, however, it is nsual to exclude at least that part of the population 
^ed 0—6 years, and also, that part of the populaliiQn (3,078,460) not ^numerated 

( 324 1 


UelhL 

■ 1-70 ‘6 

PunjAb 

+46-9 

ABsam 

-t-41 0 

Cent ml rrovinteu and Borar . . 

+ 3S1 

United Frovincefl 

+34-4 

Burma 

4-27 -2 

INDIA 

+ 24 4 

Coorg 

+22-7 

Bombay 

+ 209 

North- Weal Frontier Frovirice 

+ 19-3 

Madras 

+ 191 

Ajinor-Merwam 

+ 191 

Bengal 

+ 9-7 

Balm'hifitan 

+ 9-1 

Bjliar and OriSBa 

+ S 9 

Andaman and Nicobar lalanda 

—13-4 

Aden 

— 18 1 


IupneoAci % In bud Agqnciti>a 

(No. of 1921 ^ lOO^. 


Cochin 

+87 0 

Jammu and Kashmir 

+71 fi 

Hyderabad 

+&a*i 

Baruda 

+59 tJ 

Cadtral Imlia 

+S5‘3 

Myaote 

+ 34.-2 

Gwalkir 

+28 I 

Travancone 

.. +25 a 

Eajputana . . 

.. +22-4 

WT eater a India Staica 

H 20-7 

Sikkim 
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IN THE TWO TOP (DIAGRAMS THE POPULATION RETURNED AS "uNOER INSTRUCTION 

learning' or 'unspecified" has been omijted. in the left hand bottom 

DIAGRAM THOSE. RETURNED IN 1881 A3 "UNDER INSTRUCTION" HAVE BEEN 
INCLUDED A3 LITERATE. 
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^ by literacy. Tlie total population figure to be considered therefore with reference 
'to the figiLTC of literacy is 2*>(i,204,029 (males 15:1,770,8^0, females 142.523 J 79) 
and subsequent calculations will be based on that figure. The figiires abov'e 
re piT^gJftaiicieMSiai variation of literatcfi since 1921 in each of the units named, 
but the real \ ariatJou of literal jv t:an only he aceu^at^^l^^ estimated l>y the variati^jn 
of the ratio of literates to the population as a whole. A small increase in literates, 
aucVi as that of 1 per cent, in Sikkim may, and in that case does, repre^sent an ac^tual 
decrease of literacy, which has failed to keep pace with a growth in population. 
The marginal table therefore shows the numbers literate per mi lie of the total 

population aged 5 and over, and of the 
corresponding male and female population 
separately, in 1931 as compared to 
1921, Subsidiary Table V shows the 
growth per mille since 1901. Before that 
the classification of literacy was into illi- 
terate, learning and literate, and in the diagram showing the growth of literacy 
since 1881 those shown as under instruction *’ in 1881 and as'" learning in J891 
have been excluded from the total taken as literate, the loss of tliose who were 
undtjx instruction but w^ould in 1 90! and after have been returned as ‘ literate * 
is perhaps balancred at any rate in 1881 by the exclusion of the very large number 
whose literacy or illiteracy’ was unsjjecified in the return and most of whom were 
probably illiterate ; since 1901 the return has been ' literate ' or * illiterate * simply. 
The diagram is also based on tJic figures per mille of tlie total population , not on 
that aged 5 and over only. For the purpose of demonstrating growth the standanl 
taken is immaterial and age groups are lacking in the literacy table of 1881. 

137. The literacjy of different I'rovinces is given by ratio per mille in Sub- 
sidiary Table II at the end of this chapter, and its progress is illustrated in 8ub- 
aidiary Table V. It is also illustrated graphically in the accompanying diagram 


Litorutes pL-^r mi1l« and over, 

1921 . iFiai. 

PersouB . , . , . , S2 95 

.. .. .. 1,39 l^^0 

Ftmalea , , . . . ♦ 21 20 


DtBfrlbutiAtt 
of LUtricy^ 


NUMBER OFLtTERATE PER MJLLE AGED 5 YEARS ANDOVER 
8£8S8SS ^«ir8£ 
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CH AFTER IX.— LITERACY, 


bailed on tbe figures of provineos (Britisli territory) and of major states, 
iny must here Ive ^?ivel■l certain fitniri'^ in the SnbKirhflrv ''rnl 


rea 


bnts 


^ ^ ^ A warn- 

ing must here l>e given against certain figures in the Subsidiary 'J'abics. 'i'lie 
exoej^ionally liigh figures for Baluchistan and the Kt^rlb“'\V(‘st Frontier Provirvee 
IVibal iVieas are entirely misleading, as th(‘y arc calenlated on a 
very small proportion of the population 
consisting principally of troops and per- 
sons living in eaiitonmenta or frontier ]iosts 
and having no Tcfcrcnca at all to the real 
inhabitants of the area to wliich they refer. 
In the marginal table, the North-West 
hYontier Province agencies are omitted 
and the Baluchistan figures, Brit is! i terri- 
tory and States together, are calculated 
roughly on the whole population aged 
5 and over instead of only on those enume- 
rated by literacy ; as however thi>r<j arc no 
figures for the whole populati<jn of Balu^ 
chistan by age, the figure for tliose aged 
five and over is only an estimate, and 
Baluchistan is given credit in the accom- 
panying map for a somewhat higher rate. 
In comparing these figures with those of 
1921 some difficulty is experienced in that 
the 1921 India Report gives no sej>arate 
figures for provincial states, whereas on 
this occasion the figures for British India 
have been separated from those of the states 
in political relation with various provinces. 
The marginal table shows the present posi- 
tion of literacy calculated per ini lie of the 
population aged 5 and over for all provin- 
ces and states, taking the sexes together. 
This probably gives the truest impression 
of tlie real distribution of literacy, as a 
literacy wdiich is confined to males i.s ajit 
to lu! of rather a special nature, and, except in those castes or classes in wliiclj male 
literacy and learning is a natural heritage or a religious necessity, is apt to he a mere 
economic implement— necessary to business, a n\eans of livelihood, a political 
weapon, or useful for intercourse with the external world, but of little value for 
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its own sake. It is not perhaps until literacy becomes a domestic uc-qui^ition 
taken for granted among members of both sexes, tliat it will eeese to be rugarded 
as a mere doorway into government or other service and principally valued for 
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its potentiality to that entry. The Superintendent of C'oc'hin State 

aacribuJi a definite falling off in tJie number l)olh of inatitutioMs and of pupils 
inerikpdb^Br.cefnondary and in the primary *el asses less to the general economic 
depression than to a growing realisation that literacy is losing its economic 
value as a qualification for a career. He points out that graduates of Ttladraa 
University join the Police Dcj^artnmnt on a salary of Rs. 10 to Rs* 12 per month 
and are held fortunate in getting employment at all. On the other hand there 
is no falling off in the higher secondary classes but a continued increase, which he 
ascribes to such pupils havitig gone too far to withdraw. The falling off in 
primary education he rightly regards as a bad sign, and he argues the necessity 
of completely ret'asting the educational system. However tliat may be, the 
distribution of male litciacy sliows some divergence from that of general literacy, 
as may be seen in the a<^comj>anying diagram in which provinces and states are 
arranged in order of general literacy b tit in which male and female literacy are 
taken separately for graphic representation. 

In the relative po.sition of provinces and states in order of literacy there is little 
change during the decade. Cochin State, in spite of a very rapid growth in popu- 
lation, has l>een able to do more than keep pace with that growth, in spite of having 
started with a very high ratio. Biirn^a easily maintains her lead, for there literacy 
even if not of a very high order, is a hal>it, traditional in both sexes and all classes, 
both boys and girls being taught in the monasteries of which almost every Burman 
village has at least one. No need perhaj)s for compulsory education here. In 
India however it hafl been intn>duced by 1930 in 133 urban areas and in 3,137 
rural areas of which 2,3f>3 are in the Punjab, though a]jparently with no very 
marked success. 

138. It is a cjommonplaee that literacy is much more prevalent in towns than 
in the country, as both the need for it and the opportunities of acquiring it are 
greater. Thus an i-xamination of the 34 Cities tabulated in Table XIJJ shows 
that of the total jjfipulaticm the proportion literate per 1,00(1 \s 348 males and 149 
females a.s coin]aixed to 133 and 25 respectively in India ns a whole. A reference 
may also be made in this respect to the tal)le in paragraph 41 of cliapter 11. There 
is naturally a still greater contrast in literacy in Englisli, the figures for the same 
34 cities being 1.473 males literate in English per 10,000 of the total population 
and 434 females, as compared to 181 and 23 respectively for the whole of India. 


Total nvinber of liter&tu fomaleu in 


, 139. Tlie <listri blit ion of literacy among females has alrea<l>' been indicated 

when dealing with the distribution of literacy generally, and a reference to the 
diagram above will show that the extent of literacy among women is not neces- 
sarily determined by its extent among 
men, but is generally correlative thougJi 
much less in extent* It will also show the 
comparative absence of female literacy 
througlioiit India proper except in Kerala. 

In the Bihar and Orissa States, to take 
an extreme case, there is only one literate 
female to every fifteen literate males, and 
in Sikkim leas than one to every twiuity- 
two ; even in Burma there are 3-5 literate 
males to every literate female. In Kerala 
and Baroda alone is the situation other 
than in the rest of India, for t’ocihin State 
has more than one literate female to every 
two literaU^ males and Travanc,ore only a 
littl(‘ loss, while Malabar has nearly li^dlpstidar.COm 
to every thic>e, t’oorg a little loss than 
one to every three, BarcKla a little fewer 
ami Mysore one to every live, (^uehin 
now leads India in female literacy with 
lhavaneore u fair second and Jkurna a 
very clofle third . Comi>arative progress is illustrated in Subsidiary Table V at 
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tJie find of tills (jha])ter, and tlio margiiiat table gives the crude numbers for the 
larger provinces and states for 1921 ami T 93 1 , the figures of provinces being 
in this, case inclusive of the states in political relation with them. Tt shows 
{®,^fii9t!9j9f-iSPfflVnost 50 per cent, against an increase, of 11-4 per cent, in the 
female population enunicrated by literacy, but tiie hguies of female litt^raey are 
still absurdly low. Besides the diiticulty, still felt very strongly in most pro- 
vinces, of getting goo<i women teachers, one of the most serious obstacles tt> the 
spread of female education is the early age of marriage, which causes girls to 
be taken from school before they have reached even the standard of the 
primary school leaving certificate. The report on Education in India in 
1929-30 gives a table, reproduced in the margin, showing that of 1 ^ 3 million girls 

in class I only 26 per cent, went on to 
class IIj of 311 thousand in class II only 
63 per cent, went on to class III, and of 1 83 
thousand in class III only 58 per c(uit. went 
on to class IV. The total wastage involved is 
about 90 per cent. H(U'e we are found in a 
vicious circle, since the early age of uiarriages 
prevents the grow'tli of female llkuacy, 
while the absence of female literacy seems 
largely responsible for the absence of any general change in the early age rjf tnar- 
riage. Burma and the Malabar Coast are tlic two exceptions and in Cochin State 
an increasing tendency is reported for women to seek careers of their own in pre- 
ference to marriage at all For the extent of female literacy in different <iotnimmi- 
ties and in different castes, a reference may be made to the marginal tables given 
in paragraphs 140 and 141 below. 


CIjikaa. 


ioaa-sa. l®2ft-3e. Waatage. 
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1 . 317.5715 
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340.221 
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077.354 
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140. The accompanying diagram shows the number per miHe literate in each 
sex in the difierent main religions and in Burma. Owing to the tabulation's having 


LITERACY PER MJLLE AGED 5 AND OVER I N MAIN COMMUNITI £3- 
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been based on racial instead of religious groups in Burma the figures of ht^iracT^ 
by religion are to this extent discrepant with those of last census as tlie hitte*' 
included Hindus, Muslims, etc., in Burma, whereas the present ones are confined 
to India proper and the figures for Burma are not distinguished by religion except 
in the case of Hind\i 3 and Muslims. This being so it has been thought better here 
as elsewhere to show Burma as a single unit in the subsidiary tables m this chapter; 
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it is predominantly composed, of course, of Burmese Buddhists, and though figures 
for Indian Hindus, Indian Muslims and other Indians will be found in Table XIII, 
the littTaey in Burma is determined by that of tlie Buddliist 

Burmese/ Tatiiig the figmes as a whole, the great<*st progress has bi‘en made 
by Sikhs, Jains, Muslims, and Hiiulus in that oixler, wliile Tribal, and (diris- 

tians have all declined in their proxmrtion of litemey since 1921 . The unexpected 
decline among Parsia is confined to males and it is just possible th*at it etui be 
ascribed to the economic depression. The decline annmg both Christians and 
Tribal ia to be put down if not wholly at any rate in part, to the exclusion of Burma 
figures, though it is also x>ossiblc that the figures of Christians have suffered hy the 
inclusion of illiterate converts and those of Tribal by the return of literate tribeS’ 

men as Hindus. The marginal table shows 
variation III utfsracy ijer mi lie, 1 — I wai . variations in the diiScending order of 

total increase, but it will be notieed that Ihis 


Cfliamiinity. 

Total. 


Fumalea. 

order is not alvrays retained if the stixes 

Sfiih 

-1-23 

+31 

t 13 

are taken se|)arately. Idius both Parsis 


+ *2 

+ 7 

^ It) 

and Tribal show a sliglit im:rease in fe- 

Muslim 


+ 1 4 

4 6 

minine literacy in spite of the fall of literacy 

Hindu . . . 

-to 

+ 14 

+ 6 

on tlicir wiiole potiulation. Again Jains 

Tribal 

—2 

—a 

-1 1 

although only second in the rate of growth 

Pursi 

—3 

— h 

4 3 

of general literacy come first in growth in 

Christian . . 

* ■ — 6 

—a 

,^-7 

literacy among females, but are behind 
both Hindus and Muslims in growth 


among males. The growth in Sikh literacy is noticeable, as they showed liardiy 
any increase at all in the preceding decade and the (Census Superintendent of tlic 
Punjab in 1921 wrote of their educational stagnation. This time they easily lead 
in rate of increase except among women, wdiere they are secoiul to the Jain.s. 
It ia hardly necessary to point out that the high standard of literacy among 
Parsis, Jews and Jains is partly due to the faet that they aix? mainly com]>nsed 
of trading classes for whom literacy is essential, and that w li ere literacy is ho 
general as it is among the Paisis, for instance, the rate of growth per millc is n<jt 
strictly comparable to the rate of growtii in a comiJaratively illiterate eom- 
mneity. At tlie same time it is notewrorthy that in Burma where tlie 
prevalence of literacy is much greater than in any Indian communities except Parsis 
and Jains the rate of increase should be as high as 51 per mille for the total xiopuia- 
tion and 6€ and 53 for males and females respectively. 


In considering literacy among 
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Community. 


ptT miile 


the different communities it will perhai>s be 
useful to examine briefly their resj>ectiv'e 
position with regard to literacy of 20 years 
and over, since such figures might affect 
any franchise based on literacy. The 
marginal table gives the figures of literate.H 
per mille aged 20 and over by communi- 
ties for adults only of both sexes as com- 
pared to the figure when the whole popula- 
tion over 5 years is considered. If fe- 
males alone be considered the difference 
between the oomparajfcive figures i.s more 
marked and the order they appear in is in 
one case different, as Christians Jiave a 
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higher prox>ortion of literate females than 

Jains have. Ijiteracy figures by religion 

and sex for the various provinces ^IC-^l^lpdtidar.COm 

be found in Subsidiary Table 111 at 

the end of this chapter. The following 

table shows the number literate in British 

territory in each province in each main 

community per mille (1) of adults of 
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the community concerned, (2) of all adults in the province ; — 

Hindu. 


realpatidar.com 
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iV./i. — Hie uae of 0 impJieS the absence of any of that community in tho province. 

• Assam moludes tho States, elsewhere excluded, except for India as a wholen 

It will be seen tlmt under each community the left-hand column read downwards 
shows the relative literacy of that community m the different provinces, while 
the right hand columns read across show the proportions per 1,000 adults in each 
province who are literate in each of the four communities. Tribal figuies are 
shown in this table as, numerically at any rate, they are the fourth most inxiKjrtant 
community in India excluding Burma, while in literacy they are exceptionally 
backward* In certain provincea however there are other communities of much 
local importance. Thus in Bombay Parsls, aged 20 and over have 853 literates 
per 1,000 of their own community and 4 per 1,000 of the adults in the province. 
In the same province Jains have 391 literate of every 1,000 adults and very nearly 
4 literate of every 1^000 adults in the province. Of every X,000 literates in Bombay 
Province 30 are Jains and 32 are Parsis, In the Punjab Sikhs have^ 110 literate 

of every 1,000 adult, 15 literate in every 
1,000 adults of the province, and 1^0 
literate in every 1,000 adults in India proper ; 
of literate adults in the Punjab 200 in 
every 1,000 are Sikhs. Literacy in Burma 
has been tabulated by race, qualified in the 
case of Indians by the differentiation of 
Hindus and Muslims. The marginal table 
shows the figures corresponding to those 
in the table above for India. The differ- 
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ence in literacy between Burma and 

141* The two dozen castes and 
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in order of total literacy per mi He indicate 
the extreme variation of literacy among 
different social or racial groups. It is 
not possible to give more than a sample 
here, and even the much larger number 
appearing in Table XIV, where castes are 
sliown by literacy and by province, is 
merely a brief selection by way of illustrat- 
ing the great divergence Jbet ween the literacy 
of different caste a in India and between 
the same castes in different ]>rovincGs. 

The proportionate figures for the same 
castes are given with referen(fr^al|5atidar.C0m 
locality in subsidiary table V at the end 
of this chapter where compai'ative fig urea 
for 1921 are available. Those with a 
high social status are not by any means 
always so high in order of literacy, though 
of necessity the trading classes are always 
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J jt4'ra*y amotiK tlic Exterior Cantea. 
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high in male literacy, while the figures of feminine literacy do not necessarily 
correspond at all to those of masculine, excej^t that they are naturally always 
less than in the same gr<»up ; tmly among the Bait Iliyas of Bengal and 

Assamdo they reach fiO per ctint. of the male figure. The pi imitive tribes generally 
are very low in the list e.xcept in Assam, where the Lushei show how literate an 
isolated hill tribe may become when given the op])ortunity. 1 he high literacy of the 
Malabar Coast is exemplified in this list by the Xayars. but the higli literacy 
of that coast, anrl of Travancore and Cochin States, in particular, has influenced the 
figures of some other rtastes iucluiling even those of the Bai’aiyans. As regards 
literacy amc»ng exterior castes the proportion jjer mille literate in each proving 
and the total per mille literate in British provinces and in the States is shown m 

the marginal table in Imiia 
as a whole the e.xterior castes 
of Hinduism are a little 
better equipped than the pri- 
mitive tribes, but not very 
much. The details of the 
castes contributing to the 
marginal figures are different 
in di fife rent provinces and 

are detailed in the appendix 
on the Exterior Castes at the end of this volume. The primitive tribes are very 
many of them greatly handicapped in the acquisition of literacy by the fact that 
they are so often given their piimary education in a language which is not their 
oi\Ti. This is not the case in Assam, where the local vernaculai* is usually used in 
primary schools in hill districts, a policy the results of which are reflected in the 
literacy of the Lusheis and K basis ; if the Nagas are baclrward it is to be put down 
largely to the incredibly polyglot nature of their habitat where there are as jiiany 
vernaculars in a small area as will be found in the rest of India outside Assam 
and Burma. Cienerally however the policy seems to be to use the vernacular of 
the adjacent plains for the primary instruction of hill tribes, and the backward- 
ness of the Santals, for instance, in literacy is attiibuted by Mr. P. (). Bodding, 
the best authority on that tribe, to that policy. As regards the difficulties in the 
way of acquisition of literacy by the ilef)ressed classes reference may be ma<lc to 
Appendix I to this volume, on the Exterior Castes. 

142. In any comparison between literacy in 1031 and in 1021 there is one 
factor that has tf) be borne in mind which has already been examined in Chapter VI, 
and that is the methml of sorting by age. The number of literates at any given 
year will not necessarily be proportional to the total number of that year livdng, and 
when the years are groiq)ed th«* upper limit of any group will contain a higher pro- 
portion of literates than the lower until majority Ls reached. The method of sort- 
ing thei^efore will exclude from the group 5 to K) a certain number who have ap- 
peared in that group in 1921. Some of these will be correc tly excluded owing to 
the preference for the digit 5 which then depicted in .some degree the 4 y<*ar group in 
favour of the higher age, but probably more than the correct number will be exclu- 
ded. This matt<>irs little enough as far as real literacy is concerned, as literacy 
at the age of 5 is only nominal, but the comparative values will suffer a little, the 
actual position as compan^d to 1921 being really a little better than the bare flgures 
indicate. The comparable value of the other figurt^s of literacy by age will 
similarly be slightly impaired in regard to 1921, but the total figure of literacy of 
course only loses by the .small number unduly excluded from the groups — 10 to the 
group 0 — 5, and this number can probably be ignored for practical purposes. Subject 

to this caution we may pro- 
Litoracy per mille. cccd to Compare the figures 

of literacy at different 
The marginal table 
tains the figures per mille 
for the different age OToups 
in 1921 and 1931. Except 
for males aged 10-15 there 
has in all grouj>s been a 
marked increase particu- 
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Wly ill the proportion of literate females. In the lowest age group the nuin- 
bers literate have doubled, and the loss in the 10—15 group i.s only 1 per mide in inaleH^ 
fi per inille. In 1021 also it was this group which showftcl the 
lowest ratio of increase over 1011. After group 5^ — -10, group 1 5—20 shows tlje next 
highest increase. It is this group which is usually regarded as most iiidicati ve of the 
growth of literacy, and the lower ratio of the subsequent group is in accordance 
with normal expectations. Obviously however this need not he necessarily^ or per* 
manently the case, since once literacy becomes general the reduction in literacy 
aged 20 and over will depend on the relative proportion of literate to illiterate 
deaths and on the extent to which literacy is lost- OeneraHy speaking it st.^eins 
likely that the average literate leads a life less exposed to casual dangers than tlic 
average illiterate does, while there is less tendency to !o.se literacy if its use is in- 
volved in the calling pursued. It is perhaps natural therefore that among 
Parsis, the most longUved community in India, and also one which is mostly engaged 
in trade and unlikeLy to suffer from loss of literacy, the ratio of literacy .should be 
even higher above the age of 20 than it is from 15 to 20, and the .same considerations 
may explain the same phenomenon among male Jews. It is also to be seen however 
amor^ Burmese and among Indian Buddhist.'? (vide Sub.sidiary Table I at the. end 
of this chapter), and the explanations suggested in the India lleport 1911 <hj not 
seem to account for this satisfactorily. Possibly the case of Burma is met by the 
fact that literacy is general enough among males to prevent any excess in th(^ ratio 
literate from 15 to 20, but this (explanation cannot be applied to Indian Buddhists. 

143. Literacy in English has increased, that is in ratio to the numbers of the 
community, among all communities except Christians, where it lias failerl tt> ket^p 
]iace with til G growth in numbers. Sikhs have shown the most rapid increasis. hav- 
ing very ncaTly douViled their ratio tiuring the decade, the next highest proportional 
increase being among Musliins. Subsidiary Table I shows the distribution of lilei ju y 
in English among communities, Subsidiary Table JV siiows it by age. sex and 
province, and gives com]>arativc figures for 1921 and 1911. The propoitional 
figures are too snml! to show conveniently per I so figures of literacy in I’btLdisIi 
are given per 10,000 of the population aged S and over. The Parsis have 5,041. 

Jews 2,630, Christians 919, Jains 306, ftikhs 151, Indian Buddhists 119, Hindus 
M3. Mu, slims 92 and Tribal 4 persons literate in English in every 10.000 of f lieir 
population. A.s regards the provinces the figures are again deceptive unh'ss rt-ad 
with caution. The figures for Baluchistan are fictitious for the reasons m 

paragraph 137 above ; Delhi and Ajmer-Mcrwara show high figures on accomiL 
of the very high proportion of urban population. As pointed out in paragrapli 1 38 
above, literacy in English is particularly high in cities on account of tlu^ greater 
opportunities for its acquisition and its grt^ter economic value in use. 'I 'he high 

figures of the Andamans and Nicfjl^ar.-^ are 
also more or less artificial. Cocidn Htatt^ 
really leads in Literacy in English with 307 so 
literate per 10,000 of her population agetl 5 
and over. Coorg follows with 23S, lliiugal 
being third with 2)1. The next is Tra van core 
State with 158. The figures of liti^racy in 
English by caste arc interesting, as tliese 
figures show some divergence from those for 
vernacular literacy, and the margiiud table 
may he com pared with that given in para- 
graph 141 above. 

144. It was suggested when the ail vent 
of the Franchise (^ommittee was at hand in 
1931 that figures should he obtaineil af. f lic 
census of all persons who had reachcfl 
leaving standard of primary schools. ' 

such statistics would be useful if any dee i.s ion 
were made to base tlie franchise oii some 
such qualification. It was however found 
impossible to devise any uniform definition 
of the necessary standard wliich could be 
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school leaving certificate, or another of a similar description, applied as a test oi 
liter^Y. WQidd leave unqualified a large number of persons who are literate but 
posiSiwalil^'^ceft^fiieate. Some will have; left school before such (certificates were 
given at all ; others will have ricgleccted to sit for the examination ; others again will 
liave acquired literacy by private tuition, at a private institution, or in the course 
of business. It is very doubtful therefore if such a test could conveniently be 
made use of in determining the qualification for franchise. Many provinces and 
states however did undertake an enquiry of this kind and the results are referr(Kl 
to in the provincial reports. 

It is perhaps worth while in this connection to repr<xluce here an interesting 
paragraph from the Central IVovinces Report. The Census Superintendent 
writes ; 

' It seems proper, at a time when Franchise problems are claiming much atWiitioii, to place 
on record some figures to show to what extent the various tribes, castes and communities of the 
province are represented in the Io<^l Legislative Council. The subjoined table gives those 
figures : — 

Number of elected membeni in Number of nominated members in 


Name of caste. 

f 

First 

Second 

Third 

(Council 

First 

Second 



Third 

Council 


Council. 

Council. 

Council. 

of 1931. 

Ck>uncil. 

Council. 

Council. 

of 1931. 

Maratha Brahmin 

10 

19 

11 

3 

1 


I 

3 

Other Brahmins 

11 

lU 

e. 

7 


1 



Prabhu 

2 

1 

3 


.. 

1 

.. 

2 

Rajput ■ . . 

1 

2 

2 





1 

Bania 

6 

r» 

9 

2 

. . 




Kayastha . . 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 




Maratha and Kunbi 

7 

S 

9 

2 




6 

Madrasi non-Brahmin 


1 

1 

1 



. . 


Vidur 



2 






Kalar 

1 


2 

2 





Gond 

. . 

.. 


. . 

. . 


I 


Mahar 


. . 



2 

2 

3 


Cbamar 

1 



. . 

.. 

. . 

1 


Jaiswara . . 




1 

. . 




Barber 




3 

. , 


. , 


Gwala 


. . 

. . 

1 

. . 


. , 

, , 

Other Hindns 

3 

. . 

1 

4 

1 

1 

,, 

2 

(Christian . . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 


Parses 

1 



3 

. . 


, , 

, , 

Munlim 

S 

7 

7 

4 

1 

1 


3 


The figures tell their own story. The note below recorded after the thiitl Council explains 
the tendencies, further rapid development of which is evident from the statistics of 1931. The 
grov^'th of the strength of the non-Brahmin party is obvious. The iiiade<]uate representation 
of the aboriginal tribes is most striking. 

The strongest elements purely from the point of view of caste are the Brahmins, Bauias 
and Marathas and Knnbis. Of these, the Maratha Brahmins and the Marathas and Kimbis 
each represent communities closely bound by caste, customs and geographical distribution, 
whilst “ Other Brahmins and “ Banias ** comprise a number of widely differing castes, in origin 
mostly foreign to the province, and possessing no such common characteristic as would con- 
stitute either of them distinct political entities. It will he noticed that Brahmins were most 
strongly represented in the second Council when the Swarajists decided to participate in the 
elections for the first time. The solidity of the Maratha Brahmin element will he realised when 
it is stated that they then held 1 4 out of the 24 non-Muhammadan seats in the Berar and Nagpur 
divisions. This number is now reduced to 8. The total number of Brahmins shows a heavy 
fall from 29 in the second Council to 17 in the present Council, justifying the inference) that a ... 
political consciousness is being evoked in other communities. Even now, however, the 
castes account for over two-thirds of the members elected from general constituencies, and the 
only chaUenge, slight though it is, to their predominance, comes from the Maratha Kunhis who 
have sucM^eeded in increasing their numbers in the Council and reproduce a powerful clement 
in the electorate. Only one member of the depressed classes has been elected, and that in the 
first Council when owing to the boycott there was little competition. The number of members 
nominated from the depressed classes has been raised from two to four in the third Council, and 
is made up of three Maliars and one Chamar.” 
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chapter DC. — literacy. 


Mtp Shoalx^rt Las drawn attention to the inadequate representation of the abori* 
ginal tribes ► It should be explained that these tribes number over four million in 
the Central iQbridnces and attached states, and form between a fifth and a quarter 
of the total population, 1,969,214 being adherents of tribal religions wliile iho 
remainder were returned as Hindus or Christians, but mainly as Hindus. 

Some comparison is necessary between the figures of literacy ri'toi'iicd at 
EdBciitiofl D*rwt*the census and the figures compiled by the Education Department sbowing the 

number of schools, colleges and iithcr 
educational institutions, the puj>iis under 
instruction, and their proportion in difVor- 
eiit provinces and communities in British 
India. The departmental figures are taken 
from EdtKxUion in India, lOSd 'il. Tlie 
first marginal table tJicrefore shovsjs the 
iiuiiiher of pupils in 193J <Jir>JiibiJted 
between the difYerent commniiitics and 
tlieir ratio per niille on the figures of fhe 
same communities as obtained by the 
census returns. These ratios may be com- 
pared with the ratio of literacy in the same 
con imujiJ ties given above in paragra]>li 140. 
For •calculating the ratio of Buddhists, 
Burmese have beeu taken as equivalent 
Tlie exact ratio is uncertain as there are itiany 
literate Shaus and other Buddhists in Biirnia wJio aie not included under tlie 
term Burmese, and probably many illiterate also. In any case the number of the 
Department’s pujiils in Burma bears little relation to vernac ular litci^HC y o> that 
province. 

The second table below shows the number of institutions and the number 
of pupils in them in 1921 and in 1931 and the percentage of variation v — 




No. o£ 

No. pet 



pupils 

miJle of 



(Edu. 

oom> 

Commuaity. 

e&tion 

niuoity 



DopATt- 

(193J 



mont’a}. 

oeuBue). 



1&.790 

206 

EuTopeinnB 

IndinuB. 

&nd Anglo. 

&0,OS4 

186 

ludioji ChriBtiAiia 

41S,»34 

120 

Siklis 

. . 

193,814 

61 

BuddbiBtfl 

t . 

633,071 

62 

HuelinLB 

... 

3*337.603 

60 

HioduB 

. . 

7,321,007 

44 

Others 

.. 

171,916 

26 


Total 

, l2*C3&,30g 

40 


to * Buddhists ’ in Burma. 


loBtitutioOB. 


Numbor in 


Numbeir of pupil 

litne^so 





I»er ot-iit. 



[lor cent. 



J92I. 

1931. ' 

1921. 

1D31, 


UoivQraitlQB 

. . 

13 

le 


.. 

8,189 


j&rtfi Colleges 


164 

244 

68 

46,737 

68,837 

43 

Profoseional Colleges 


66 

73 

11 

12,963 

17,002 

32 

Secontlary Schools 


6.616 

13*381 

64 

1,237,656 

2,286,411 

86 

PriiDATy Schools . . 


166 J92 

204.3S4 

29 

6M^,636 

9,362,748 

49 

Speeial School B , , * , 


6.646 

8,891 

125 

126JSS 

315,660 

149 

UorecogniBied loetitutions . . 



34,879 

5 

562.976 

632,249 

7 


Total 

* . . 266,616 

282 .068 

28 

8M6,665 

12,689,086 

63 


It is to be noticed that 74 per cent, of the pupils are in primary schools, 
a decline of 2 per cent, in the proportion of primary pupils during the decade, 
so that the already unduly low proportion of primary to secondary education 
appeared to be falling instead of rising. This aspect of the relation between 
the two is indicated by the comparative rates of growth (^nde Subsidiary Table 
VTI at the end of this chapter). 'While since 1901 the number of primary 
schools has increased by 110 per cent., those of secondary schools have 
increased by 151 per cent, and those of colleges by 71 per cent. ; again since 
1921 the growth in the ruiniberof primary schools has been 28 per cent, only, 

'whereas secondary schools and colleges have increased by 51 per cent, and 
44 per cent, respectively. This point is further emphasised by the QQpp| 

of expenditure. About half the money spent on education is contributed by 
Government, and of the w-hole amount, after the exclusion of Direction, Inspection, 

Buildings, Universities, Boards, Special Schoob, and IVliecellaneous, 'wc find that 
Bs. 6,82,07,867 are spent on primary education as compared to Rs. 9,45,23,607 on 
secondary. Admittedly primary education cannot be extended without spending 
money on secondary education, but the .sums spent on the latter and the number 
of pupils under secondary instruction apy'^car d:S|J'oj?oriionutel 3 ’^ high in view of 
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the large illiterate popuJatioji. It has been estiniated that about two-tJiijcls of the 
villages in India have no sohool^, and foi' the 500,000 census \dliages in British 
territory the Education Department figures .show little ovt^ 200,000 recognised 
schopl&^ nf all unrecognised rural schools fails to bring the total to 

230,000. The average c:ost per pupil in all recognised institutions wt>rl:i'd out at just 
ov'er 23 for 1930, but a separate analysis of the cost of priniary and secondary 
pupils respectively gave Rs. 8-5-5 and Rs. 179-4-3 as the cost of each primiu y and 
each secondary male pupilfor that year, and Rs. 10-3-0 and Rs, 467-3-5 reej>ectively 
as the corresponding costs of each female pupil {mih Edumtion in Indiu^ 1929-19S0), 
The high cost of girl pupils is no doubt due in a grant degree to their comparative 
paucity, and is to that extent unavoidable, but the figures do suggest that the 
amount spent on secondary education is disproportionate to that spent on primary. 
The reason is simple enough . As a rej^ult of the ca.-^te system there is an iiusistcut 
demand for education on the part of those castes wlio ha ve been accustomed to look 
to literacy to provide them with a livelihood, and their tendency under competition 
is to demand higher education. On the other hand there is no widespread demand 
among other castes for education at all, and this is illustrated by the tremendous 
wastage in primary schools. This amounts to two-thirds of the total m thi' case of 
boys and a great deal more than that in the case of girls, who are apt to leave 
school when they are married. 

This wastage again explains the inordinate excess of pupils shown by tht' 

Education Department as 


Nq, of 
pupils. 
i9:u. p«r 
1 .000 of 
popuLatiou 
A^ed 5 
and over. 


Numbers returned aji 
fltertite At cenaus 
per 1,000 of popu. 
UtloD Aged & 
and over. 



Ag*d 

5—20. 

20 

and ovar. 

40 

as 

S7 

44 

29 

62 

12 

14 

40 

03 

34 

77 

as 

15 

as 

07 

33 

75 

43 

106 

262 

33 

21 

45 

60 

,53 

123 

73 

40 

117 

72 

32 

7« 

40 

14 

35 

63 

20 

43 

35 

17 

38 


under instruction over the 
numbers returned a.s liter- 
ate aged 5—20 by 1lie 
census, which might have 
been expected to show 
some relation to the num- 
ber of pupils. Tlic com- 
parative fig uree an‘ shown 
in the third marginal ta!»lc, 
which shows also for f-om- 
parison the number n‘l tim- 
ed at the census as litigate. 
20 years and over. I'hcse 
figures may be regai tied 
perhaps as those of ^'^fTec- 
tive literacy, which really 
only begins at about 20 
years, and if they appear 
unduly low' when c oni] ared 
to the figures of pupils 
under instructiouj tli is must 


Ajm&T-Men*Brfl 
Anoani^ 

B&luohlfrtnnt 
Bengftl . . 

Bihar And OriBM 
BDmhA}^ 

HuriDA . - 
C!!eatTml PruvlrteeH 
Coorg . . 

D«Uii . . 

MsdraA . . . . 

Nortb.'Wi'St Frontier Prov 

United PnoTirmw . . 

* The Ei^reB un whir h the Aoaam ratios are calculated include thnae 
of Awm Btatea. 

t Tile fignrea, in whieh States are again inckided, ate calculated on an 
e^stimated figure for th«i population aged 5 and ovi^, as returns bv age and 
literacy apply only to a small portion of the population . 

be put down to the wastage already mentioned which involves a discard of at least 
two- thirds of the primary pupils /that i.s of a half of the total number of fmjdl;-. 
Burma is of course exceptionaias most of her litemcy is obtained in village inoniis- 
teries and not through the Education Department. The Jiigh figure of Thdhi is no 
doubt due in part to its being mainly an urban area and in part tt? the c cpju entra- 
tion there of minister:a1 officers of Government and their families. 

The Education Department consider that four 3^€5ars at school is retjuirctl to 
give permanent literacy, and that the number of literates turned out in any yeai' van 

therefore be gauged by the no in hi u of 
pupils reading in (Uass TV in thai yviw. 

The marginal figures give their iiumlu'is 
annuall^’^ for the P^ist decadis making n h.iid 
of 7,660^419. Of these persons it is f’/jfir , 
siderec^ that at least 20% and 
much as 25 would be found unfit for pro- 
motion, that is to say they have riot lieen 
rendered permanently literate, so that al- 
most that portion of them may be rc‘gurtled 
as having already relapsed into illiteracy 
by 1931, resulting in a minimum estimate of 
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Unem|)lQy«d 




i Tl AFTER LX.— EITBRACY. 


5,750,000 tvluievcd literate in British India during tlir thM-ude. \u\v tht* 

actual increase in tiie niindH^r nf literates 
in British Tiulia ,sinct‘ 1021 is 4 n 
ligui’e which is fairly rtun| iimhh= witlr the 
Kdneation Department's cstintate wlien 
allowance has been made both foi' i he de- 
crease to be replaced among prcvi<tiis littu- 
ates on account of their normal mortality tl wring the decade and for casualties among 
the new literates themselves. 


Total [iiiiniv'i" of lilefHti ft ixi 
ill 

realpatidar.com 1M21. imi. 

Oi4i;< ,, 22AVj:u,m L^8jrti.:nri 
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TL e next margin a 1 tab le , f or comparison with th e nwinb er of pupi 1 s pt ‘ r m i 11 e 

of population shown in the 
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third, shows the nunibcr 
of pupils of the hijct^n'ior 
Castes and the ratit> of 
literacy returned by mem- 
bers of these castes at the 
census. It should bt^ ex- 
plained that the depart- 
mental figures of tlej>ressed 
class pupils have been 
taken and the ratio per 
mille at school calculated 
on the census figures of the 
Exterior Castes for the 


various provinces sbosyn. It is possible that the actual castes treated as depressed 
or exterior do not entirely correspond, and although the difference is likely to be 
small, except perhaps in Bengal, where the figures include all “ educationally back- 
ward ” classes, the ratios must be treated with caution on this account. It should 
be added that the census figures for literacy in exterior castes are not quite comjilete 
as literacy figures w-ere not available for about 8 per cent, of those treiit<‘d as 
exterior. The ratio however has been calculated on the remaining 92 pc l cent., .so 
that the small tlcficieney affects only tlie third column of the table. 


The final table in this paragraph shows the number of schools for defec- 
tives ami tlie number of pupils attending them according to the hkln cation 
Department's returns, together with the ratio of those under instruction 
to tlie total number of blind and deaf mute aged 0 — 20 as returned at the 
census from eacli province possessing schools of this nature. In addition to tlie 
schools shown in the statement there is a mission school for the blind at 11 a] pur, 

Bolitrole. NilmLcrof pupila. Nuhilx^r 0 — 20 at PtmxjfitBfir iiinrcr iMNlruc- 
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Dchra Dim, for which statistics are not available. The totals in the fourth luid 
seventh eolnmns include certain figures for institutions or for pupils whose piecise 
classification as blind or deafmute is unknown. The percentage in the last three 
columns suggest that the instruction provided by these schools for the defective 
is virtually irrelevant, 

146. In response to requests from several quarters it was decided to attempt at 
the 19S1 census to obtain figures of the educated unemployed generally believfddilpatidar.com 
be exceedingly high. The general schedule was already inconveniently crow'ded, 
and as the return was intended to touch only those who were fully literate a separate 
schedule was prepared to be filled in by the enumerated himself and riot by the 
enumerator. The instructions on the form employed stated that the information 
was required in the interest of the public , of the State and of the unemployed them- 
selves, and it might have been anticipated that a general response would have been 
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mj&de to tins effort to obtain information. The attempt was however a failure, as 
thorigh^ ma3^ forma were issued very few were filled in and returned to the enumer- 
ators, Q9a^ftfi9QJ;h some provinces ami states obtaimsd hgures wliicLi tliej 
considered were worth iucorporatiug in their statistical tables, the results for India 
as a whole were so unsatisfactory that the figures must have been misleafling if 
credited, and it was decided to omit them from part II of the India volume. Such 
as they are, they are included in this chapter, but the degree of their probable 
understatement may be inferred by a comparison of the figures with those 
obtainable from the Education Department. The latter showed that there 
were, in 1&3(), 25,716 eaiidiclates who passed for matriculation, 13,633 who ]»assed 
the Intermediate Arts or Hcient^e cxamiimfcion, 9,300 who passed examinations for 
their B. A. or B. Sc., and 1,426 wlio passed examinations for tlieir M. A. or M. 8c., 
a total of over 50,600 of wliom over 10,(Hi0 were graduates, and the number of 
grtiduates turned out annually m India from 1921 onwards has not been less than 
7,000 and has at least twice been over J 0,000, making over 55,000 graduates alone 
between 1921 and 1930, apart from those wlioliave failed to gra<luate ; in cornparb 
eon with this the 15,00(» odd returned as imemidoyed, most of whom were ojily 
matriculates, can hardly be regard e<J as affoitling a satisfaetojy explanatioji of tlie 
outciy there is about the lack of (employment for tlic educated or the vast numbt'r of 
applications that are re< eived for any vacancy for which some educational quali- 
hcation is necessary. 

hk!ucat*?d Uneinpioycd («■) By Class. 

24. ABPd2fi^29. AgctI 3CU-34, 
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thao 

year Of 

than 

yt-ftr or 

Uian 


ygftt 




ons year. 

moro. 

one year. 

mom. 

one year. 

momr 

uzin yeiLr 

or . .QrOa 

J. 

BnJiimMi* . . 

♦,246 

&S8 


108 

903 

47 

341 

14 


ItfO 

2. 

JOepreusd Hiodua 

303 

21 

in 

12 

90 

11 

39 

3 


10 


Otiier fliuduA 


1,00] 

3,082 

278 

I.JJ97 

77 

888 

23 


217 

< 

MuaEisS 

2,mi 

318 

1,081 

107 

883 

30 

280 

14 


82 


Ainglo -Indians 

80 

13 

2a 

7 

9 

4 

9 

2 


8 


BtarmjLny 

37 

J2 

11 

2 

4 


2 

3 


3 

7. 

All Othor L'laMetf* 

r.2i>* 

IDS 

MO 

79 

2sa 

7 

9(} 

9 


26 


Total UnoDipJoyed 



8.797 

e53 


178 

1.331 

68 


012 




* lpcltidee8l lodijiaalglaaM utiepeoifiod | in 

tinrma. 






Total BlnAliah ■ItnoiTLiig' Oormployod luidor 20 





2.038 



Ditto 

ditto 

over dO yeatm 






4HH 



Tot^L QUaibC'r Of BclocAtod Urhomploynsd whoao f4^LboTtt wer^ Soldipuft 





R2 



Ditb> 

ditto 


ditto 

('uitivatoi^ 



6.128 



Ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

ArtiKAnA 





34[i 



Ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

Moniiila or HCrTaxita 



983 



Total nuniber of £dliuabKl U^iomploy^Hi paM^ 

Or S. 1^ C. 

who tlioujTh not total Iv unfmiployvd 




failed to obtain oBi plOymoot Wtifa thiey satinfi«1 . 

. 

. 


„ 3,12.3 



Educated Unemployed (ii) By Degre(\ 


Dei^reoB. 


Total Un- 
employed. 

Age^J 

20-^24. 

Aged 

25—29. 

Aged 

30—34, 

:J.^39. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 . Britiali Degrc^e . . 


30 

4 

9 

11 

6 

2* ContinentAl D^^ea 


2 

* . 

2 


1 

3. Americoji 


S 

2 

1 


5 

4* Other Foreign D«gTi^e9 . - 


5 


1 

t 

3 

Tndiftn Degi-e€« — , 

MftdioaJ 


154 

20 

m 

53 

13 

Legal 


149 

14 

59 

52 

21 

AgrtouJtural . . 


21 

15 

4 

2 


ComiDertie 


111 

65 

42 

3 

6 

M. A. 


113 

31 

44 

28 

ro 

M. Sc. 


41 

10 

18 

ft 

4 

B. A. 


2,370 

7oe 

474 

133 

55 

B. Sc. 


169 

76 

72 

19 

2 

B. Fng. or L, 


42 

13 

20 

7 

2 realpatidar.com 

B. T. or L. T. 


35 

10 

22 

3 

Intermediate . . 


234 " 

145 

80 

37 

22 

School L. C. or Matrie . . 


11,317 

7,ltS0 

2,902 

951 

314 

NDti-qtiallSed 


1,457=^ 

772 

379 

193 

113 

Total Un cm ployed 


15,30ft 

9.025 

4.197 

Ip. VI? 

5g0 

• From Bombay, the United PTn’rincea, Baroda and the Western India States. 
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33B chapter IX.— literacy. 

The reasons given for the failure of the return were various. Jii Eurtua the 
educated are largely Indiantj and mostly to be found in Itangoon. 

^'rfi 0 ^aSOT!i gR''(Ui for their failure t-o make tJie retiu'n was that they feared use would 
be made of it to repatriate to India those who were without employment. In 
Bengal the reason alleged w^^as a fear on the part of the unemployed hha/lrabjk 
that all that was wanted was a list of them for the police as i>olitical su spouts, 
while another rumour accused the Government of trying to win over the 
unemployed from the congress party by false hopes ot employmcid* In 
Madras the attitude of the recipient of the unemployment schedule was described 
as “You will not give me employment, why aliould I fill up your schedule ( and 
it seems likely that this feeling, together with a dislike of admitting failure to have 
found employment and general apathy towards the census is to be taktai as the 
most common cause of the schedule's failure. This failure is not only iurlic^ativt' 
of the uselessness of expecting to obtain a voluntary return of information failure 
to comply with which involves no penalty, but a warning against attempt-s to c:ollect 
special information on separate schedules returned by the individual as distinct 
from information eollceted by an enumerator who retains the schedule himself 
throughout the proceedings. 

In connection with educated unemployment and in explanation of what he 
aptly labels the cacoethes tncUria/lafidi the Census Superintendent for Assam quotes 
the following passage from a note written by Mr. Cunningham (many years Du'cctor 
of Public Instruction in Assam) for the Calcutta University Commission in J917, 
and it is still true to-day — 

There is a constant conflict m educational policy between the Government and people — ' 
the one desiring to impro ve the standard of education ^ the other cry ing on bohall of 
the hungry who are not fed, for the relaxation of standards and the wider spread of 

education, good or bad. . The privileged clasaea do not take to coinnieroe 

or industry, the unprivileged follow the lead of the privileged. Jt has been said 
that in these parts the social order Is a despotism of caste tempered by niatrieula- 
tion. It Ls only by matriculating and taking the part in the after-life which haa 
been reserved for those who have matriculated that the lower castes can raise 
themselves to consideration. It is only ao that they can raise a representation 
strong enough to light for their social and political mterests [ and it is only by 
education that the privileged classes can qualify themselves to oppose effectively 
the conservatism of Government. On both hands this literary education is what 
every man desires. And if new ways are opened which lead to protit, the beat 
amongst the lower classes will still press forward, undiverted, to the university 
unless the new employment is socially esteemed, and certificated by the fact that 
the hhadralcfg compete for it. ** 

The Census Superintendent himself sums up the position as, follows : — 

“ Matriculation has in fact assumed much the same importance in the social sphere as a 
public school education has done in England, The ambitiot^ to ^ maho a gentle- 
man * of their son is not confined to the parents of the lower classes of any one 
country and in Assam this takes the form of matriculation and a job which, does 
not involve manual labour. The respectability of a community in Assam, can, in 
fact, be generally measured by the niunber of persons belonging to that community 
who are in Government service. 
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SUBSIDIARV TABLES. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
Literacy by Age, Sex and Religion. 

Niitnix'r itf^r mi I In wins firo Lit^ratf!. 




Number pt?r milk’ NumUni- pcT 10*000 
rt uEuI ovor who ARfirlOftTnlorwr who 
&Te illit«r4to, are litorato la 
Kri^lisih* 


Koli^ion. 


All agoQ S and over. S^lO. 

s ^ 

Per, 


20 and 

f —y Per- fe- 

Fo- i»aiis. 


Per. 

SOJIS^ 


Pe- 

. mAleu. 


All Keligionfii (India) 
All ReligioDP (Bur- 

All KeligSona (India 
proper). 

Hindu 
Sihh 
Jain 

BuddklKt 
Zoroostrian 
Mufllim 
ChriniiAn 
Jew 

TrilsExJ . . 


84 

01 

3^ 

00 

701 

04 

270 

410 

7 

10 


Maloi. males. 
3 4 

Males. 

6 

maleB, Males, 
0 7 

malee. Males. 
8 0 

males. Males, males. 
1ft 11 12 

13 

14 

16 

10 

17 

18 

100 

2 ft 

5ft 

20 lOfl 

34 

196 

44 

186 

28 

906 

844 

971 

123 

212 

28 

600 

166 

227 

103 386 

101 

018 

210 

662 

171 

632 

44ft 

836 

128 

202 

50 

138 

23 

52 

16 ftd 

28 

170 

30 

lOh 

21 

017 

862 

077 

123 

212 

27 

144 

21 

68 

15 104 

20 

184 

34 

168 

1ft 

ftl6 

866 

979 

113 

204 

16 

138 

2ft 

3ft 

10 88 

30 

170 

6ft 

16ft 

29 

ftOft 

802 

071 

151 

251 

21 

082 

100 

260 

88 433 

144 

682 

174 

07ft 

00 

647 

418 

894 

306 

.671 

20 

163 

23 

37 

13 6ft 

18 

140 

20 

203 

26 

910 

847 

977 

lift 

207 

26 

846 

734 

463 

430 001 

032 

371 

824 

025 

780 

200 

165 

260 

.5,041 

6,306 

3..592 

107 

16 

38 

n 71 

18 

134 

23 

131 

14 

936 

803 

08.7 

02 

KU 

11 

049 

352 

203 

16U 

128 278 

220 

454 

2flfl 

402 

200 

721 

04S 

707 

ftltl 

1,174 

488 

338 

230 

212 311 

300 

468 

307 

583 

368 

684 

512 

002 

2.0:i0 

3.402 

1,710 

13 

2 

5 

1 ft 

2 

18 

2 

15 

1 

093 

087 

998 

4 

7 


30 

6 

Rl 

3 21 

4 

43 

8 

36 

5 

081 

970 

flftft 

28 

47 

6 


Dotallii against indi vicinal religione reior tu India proper 6x;c;luding Burma. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. 

Literacy by Age, Sex and Locality. 


Province* StAte or Agency. 


INDIA . . 

Prov jnoM 

1* A jmer -Merwarm . - 

2. Andamanaand Nlcobara 

3. Assam 

4* Baluchistan (EHatrLots and ad- 
zninisterod TonitoriH). 

0* Bengal - ■ - - . . 

6* Bihar riTnl OriBSA . . ... 

7. Bombr.y iVealdencj (including 

Aden). 

Aden 

8. Burma - . 

ft. ■Geiitral ProvLncea and Benir 
10. Coorg 
IP Delhi .. 

12. Madraa . , 

13. North. West Frontier Pnovinco 

(Distriets and Administered 
territories). 

14. Punjab . . . . * . 

15. Ctilt rd Proviificca of Ae^'^ and 

Oiidl'i. 

3tatefl and Agoociea 

Ifl. Aactam .Statee . . 

17. Bahiehiatan States 
IB. Barraln State 
1ft, Bengal States 

20. Bihrer rifid Orissa States 

21. Bombay States 

22. Central India Agency 

23. Central Provinces States 

24. CtKihfn State 

25. OwaliorState 
20. Hyderabad Stats . . 

27. Jammu aud Kashmir State 

28. Madras States (excluding Cochiu 

and TraTancoie)K 
2ft. Myaore State 

30. North-West Frontier Provinoa 

(Agencies and Tribal Areas). 

31. Punjab St atea 

32 . Punjab States Agoncy 

33. Hajpxitana Agency 

34. Sikkim Stale 

3A. Tr&vancore State 
30. United Provinoea States 
37 . WontMTi Inclia States Agency 
M220C 






Number per 

mille who are 

i .... 

literate. 




All ages 6 and over. 


I^^IO. 

10— l.^. 



16—20, 

2ll E^nil nver. 



Penmns. 

Malcjj. 

Females. 

Malcp 

i. FeniAles. 

Males. 

Females. 

llIalcH. 

Fqmalra. 

Maleu. 

Female: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 


9 

to 

U 

12 

96 

156 

29 

59 

20 

100 

34 


106 

44 

185 

28 

Oft 

103 

20 

61 

20 

L12 

33 


203 

43 

194 

29 

126 

203 

35 

B3 

26 

140 

41 


232 

48 

240 

33 

170 

223 

46 

30 

IS 

123 

63 


187 

6ft 

253 

47 

93 

166 

22 

66 

19 

lie 

30 


103 

33 

183 

Ift 

336 

397 

156 

188 

111 

301 

171 


453 

162 

412 

J62 

111 

1B2 

33 

74 

24 

128 

37 


22ft 

42 

217 

32 

63 

08 

8 

37 

6 

56 

0 


122 

12 

lift 

8 

108 

176 

31 

67 

21 

127 

37 


232 

40 

2111 

30 

182 

268 

46 

40 

24 

166 

4ft 


22ft 

69 

392 

17 

308 

66ft 

166 

227 

103 

386 

161 


018 

210 

662 

171 

00 

120 

12 

49 

10 

90 

16 


164 

10 

138 

III 

170 

240 

87 

108 

60 

178 

04 


274 

137 

270 

82 

163 

220 

72 

70 

44 

145 

71 


264 

Oft 

264 

76 

108 

188 

30 

04 

20 

121 

36 


236 

51 

227 

2."i 

49 

80 

12 

22 

8 

44 

13 


114 

20 

08 

12 

03 

100 

l7 

3ft 

ft 

60 

IS 


141 

20 

118 

17 

66 

94 

11 

37 

7 

71 

13 


120 

18 

108 

1 1 

82 

130 

20 

60 

21 

100 

37 


171 

48 

151 

25 

01 

08 

25 

30 

13 

65 

27 


129 

42 

1 Ift 

2V 

182 

228 

52 

75 

36 

148 

63 


106 

53 

253 

.7.7 

20 ft 

331 

7ft 

157 

75 

301 

132 


47ft 

147 


,76 

61 

Hf4 

It 

3ft 

7 

50 

13 


138 

16 

127 

10 

39 

7.7 

6 

2S 

4 

49 

6 


86 

7 

91 

r» 

71 

123 

16 

48 

11 

92 

10 


172 

27 

144 

14 

62 

92 

ft 

36 

7 

61 

10 


112 

14 

111 

9 

23 

42 

3 

1ft 

2 

24 

3 


62 

6 

.'52 

3 

337 

460 

22ft 

204 

191 

439 

303 


676 

321 

408 

187 

47 

7B 

It 

31 

7 

54 

lO 


90 

14 

04 

11 

60 

40 

85 

70 

12 

6 

39 

18 

0 

6 

71 

38 

13 

8 


137 

8ft 

2 ft 

10 

l^alpafljd 

121 

230 

21 

36 

ft 

170 

3ft 


246 

39 


30 

loe 

174 

33 

41 

17 

153 

46 


205 

66 

2^8 

30 

374 

383 

72 

144 

37 

224 

66 


36B 

103 

.792 

70 

42 

74 

6 

17 

3 

.39 

.5 


80 

0 


6 

42 

70 

7 

14 

3 

32 

7 


81 

11 

00 

7 

43 

76 

6 

23 

3 

43 

5 


86 

8 

96 

6 

36 

66 

3 

7 

1 

16 

2 


.-ift 

3 

06 

4 

280 

408 

168 

166 

113 

314 

2ft0 


630 

274 

475 

153 

49 

9ft 

4 

36 

3 

66 

5 


104 

6 

HtG 

4 

126 

204 

43 

98 

31 

100 

63 


252 

06 

£36 

3ft 
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CHAPTER IX. LITERACY. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 111. 

realpatidar.com Literacy by Reiigian, Sex and Lficality. 


N^mmbci^pDr luiUe who 

f - 

Province', Statei or Agency. Hindn. Jnin. Muttltzus. CbrjHtiait. TribnI. 

Males. FemaleH. Mules, Fomules. Males. Fomoles, Femnlojj . ^ uIl a . ~Fe Jii alos! 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

India ,, «« 


144 

21 

582 

toe 107 

16 

852 

203 

13 

2 

Aj mer- Merwara 

... 

164 

23 

700 

82 roo 

23 

843 

773 

5 

. « 

Anda^aEi and Nicobar Islands 


Ui 

64 

.. 

104 

42 

472 

290 

I 

. . 

Assam (11101081170 of States) 

- 

186 

25 

716 

54 115 

10 

277 

J44 

31 

4 

Balocbietun ■ . 

- 

516 

146 

778 

111 44 

3 

736 

G44 



Bengal 

- 

^63 

60 

644 

203 110 

17 

487 

380 

14 

4 

Bibar a rid Orinaa 


102 

7 

601* 

164* 100* 

11* 

158* 

82* 

13 

t 

Bombay iDcluding Aden 


178 

26 

540 

108 J21 

16 

455 

236 

10 

. . 

Buimat 


338 

108 

.. 

372 

00 

.. 


. . 


Central Provinces and Berar 

- 

IIS 

9 

625* 

100* 266 

35 

626 

602 

12 

1 

Cuorg 

- 

246 

88 

600 

324 203 

31 

432 

215 

.. 


I>elhl 


208 

60 

688 

154 213 

55 

642 

436 


. , 

Madras 


132 

26 

612 

08 220 

21 

278 

147 

6 


North .West Frontier Province (Distriets. , 
and Administered Territories). 

416 

101 

.. 

42 

3 

786 

644 

.. 


Punjab 


160 

26 

502 

37 63 

3 

121 

74 



Unitcri l^rovincoe of Agra and Oudb 


91 

0 

600 

123 07 

16 

327 

24! 



Balucbietan States 


400 . 

8 

■■ 

10 


750 

500 



Barqiia State 


315 

72 

340 

208 420 

70 

506 

263 

37 

4 

bqngni Btates 

- 

110 

13 

766 

85 74 

0 

218 

44 



Bibar iijid Orissa States 

- 

78 

5 

- .. 

.. 


.. 

.. 

5 


Bombay States 

.. 

114 

13 

383 

63 138 

16 

301 

160 

5 


0(Mi:t™l Indian Agency 

-■ 

83 

7 

637 

100 103 

8 

072 

530 

2 


Central Provinces States 

- 

60 

3 

,, 

272 

32 

65 

26 

3 


CcK;hin Stato 


428 

160 

716 

177 276 

40 

530 

388 



Gwalior State 


60 

0 

308 

64 156 

28 

646 

687 



Hyderabad State . - , . 

-- 

70 

3 

310 

06 206 

35 

221 

115 

10 

2 

Jammu and KaBbinir State 

.. 

3 ST 

10 

302 

386 34 

2 

204 

'305 

10 


Idadran Statca (excluding Cochin and Tra- 
vancoreb 

221 

21 

570 

125 336 

15 

280 

23 



Myeon) State 

.. 

161 

24 

442 

77 234 

101 

488 

341 

22 

t 

North-West E'ron tier Province ( AgeneieB 
atid Tribal areas). 

430 

01 

.. 

177 

30 

047 

171 


- 

Punjab States . . 


74 

6 

663 

67 66 

6 

622 

636 

.. 


Punjab Slates Agency , . 


68 

8 

443 

38 34 

4 

212 

178 

- 

- 

Bajput ana Agency 

-- 

62 

4 

607 

32 71 

7 

649 

563 



Sikkipi -Stato 


73 

4 

1,000 

813 


617 

323 

55 


Iravanroro Slate 


3D0 

142 

611 

.. 253 

30 

400 

2.01 

realpatidais.com 

United Prtivincca States 


100 

4 

388 

105 65 

6 

38 

20 

.. 

-- 

Weateni Tndia States Agency . . 


168 

35 

070 

196 253 

23 

766 

706 

37 

27 




* 

Includes Statc.g, 






"T Otberwiut^ eompilfd by Unccfl; 













Other 

In (.liana. 


Bm-raesi'. 

Other Tmligen- 
ousj Uaeo$. 

iTido-lbirmari 

Ujvccs. 

CbiiieiMi. 


Otbetfl, 

MaW 


630 


7J7 

* a.-jo 


402 

454 


914 

Females 


323 


210 

3IJ 


ISO 

171 


835 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


realpatidar.com [ jn by Age, Sex attd Locality. 


FtotIom, or Ag&ncy. 


INDIA 
ProTlaoBt 
Ajmer-MerfTkn 
Andai9iai] and Nicobar letandE} 
Aanatn . . - . ■ . 

Haluchifltan 
Boop^al . « 

Bihar and Ofiasa 
Bombav „ 

Burma 

Cjentral ProvmGoa and Ber&r 
Ckkorg 

l>«llij .. .. -* 

MadtiM ** 

North -West Frcmtier Province 
Punjab lacliwitnfl AjjpaJicv 
United Pro7[ac«fl of Agra and Oudh 
Statwand AgvdclM 
Baruda !^taties . ■ 

CeniTa] India Agency 

Cochin State 

Uwalinr State 

Hyderabad State 

Jamniu and Kaahmir State . . 

Mysore State 

Rai|>utaria Ag]sncy 

Sikkim State 

Trai'ancOre State 

Western India Staten Agency 

K£3<X' 



Literate Id English per 10.000* 
1831* 

1021* JOIL 





All agoe 6 All ages 5 .All ages 6 

anadTer. atid oTer. and over. 

A X A 

a^io 

10—16 

16—20 

20 and dver. 


"faT 

Fe- 

Fe- 

Fe- Fu* Fe. 


Males, msleu. Males, males. Alales. ncialee. Males, malea. Males, malas. Malc^. malc^. Malos. malee. 


62 

16 

129 

13 

S30 

47 

260 

27 

212 

23 

160 

18 

109 

1 2 

67 

10 

130 

31 

351 

47 

205 

28 

224 

29 

170 

10 

1 2 1 

t3 

112 

41 

200 

71 

043 

96 

630 

73 

447 

71 

304 

60 

209 

36 

70 

40 

SB6 

U4 

889 

130 

634 

136 

613 

118 

316 

III 

329 

170 

38 

8 

in 

IS 

340 

26 

272 

14 

220 

15 

189 

It 

III 

5 

474 

347 

020 

502 

1,378 

409 

1.438 

749 

1,338 

008 

184 

25 

IIU 

2L 

145 

32 

300 

58 

642 

68 

496 

40 

427 

48 

339 

23 

228 

15 

21 

4 

62 

7 

143 

11 

113 

7 

92 

7 

7S 

5 

47 

3 

46 

22 

126 

49 

424 

92 

361 

60 

286 

60 

2:io 

S7 

108 

2a 

00 

3.1 

133 

02 

284 

81 

233 

46 

202 

50 

165 

38 

\iH 

24 

23 

a 

61 

14 

no 

21 

133 

12 

111 

13 

84 

9 

64 

0 

104 

00 

206 

135 

574 

218 

457 

96 

405 

112 

3(|J 

66 

rSH 

3.1 

162 

89 

40ri 

148 

1411 

224 

1,088 

205 

895 

183 

660 

102 



01 

10 

164 

39 

428 

05 

302 

33 

257 

36 

103 

23 

J44> 

15 

30 

10 

S3 

14 

382 

21 

333 

23 

265 

20 

109 

15 

Ob 

0 

30 

8 

105 

17 

344 

32 

219 

20 

188 

19 

117 

12 

92 

12 

27 

0 

06 

13 

174 

19 

128 

14 

109 

13 

73 

10 

56 

S 

27 

9 

95 

25 

204 

45 

176 

21 

151 

22 

97 

10 

62 

9 

33 

0 

169 

23 

578 

42 

313 

15 

281 

18 

1.13 

io 

104 

> 

10 

5 

43 

U 

161 

10 

113 

10 

92 

10 

08 

0 

41 

3 

ID4 

54 

303 

183 

14 IS 

406 

003 

137 

682 

103 

353 

70 

2;i:t 

30 

1 7 

3 

42 

6 

102 

9 

99 

7 

79 

0 

50 

2 



;u 

10 

78 

LO 

17i 

21 

118 

12 

106 

13 

55 

!0 

39 

0 

24 

3 

00 

e 

209 

10 

130 

0 

113 

0 

08 

3 

42 

i 

20 

13 

187 

57 

400 

87 

321 

48 

271 

48 

2ff2 

33 

13.3 

25 

10 

2 

36 

3 

87 

5 

00 

4 

50 

4 

34 

3 
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8 

- 

19 

2 

73 

4 

75 

3 

50 

3 

70 

3 

4J 

1 

62 

27 

107 

70 

538 

102 

371 

60 

308 

72 

247 

6H 

152 
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2 
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384 

15 

243 

K 
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7 
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realpatidar.com Literacy by Caste. 

Ni>mb«r 1,000 who are Number per 10,000 

literate. literate in Bz^Uab, 


1031 1031 1031 1021 

Malee. Femolee. Mates. FemaleB. Males- FemoJee. Males. Femalos 


1 

ASSAM. 

Ahom 
JiifrJ . * 

Kachan (Tribal) 

BALUCHISTAN. 
Baluch (BiloDh) 

Brabui . . 

Fathan 

BENGAL. 

Baidya 

Brahman 

Kayastba 

Borui . . » - 

Kamar 

Jogi (Jtigi) » * 

Napit. . 

Baishnab 
Kaibartta (Choai) 

Goala.. .. 

Dhoba 

Narussudra . . 

Kaibartta (Jalia) 

Jotaha 

Bagdi 

Hari - » . . > * 

Baiiri . . 

Santa] 

BIHAR AND ORISSA. 
Kayaatha 
Brahman 
Babban 

Rajput . * 

Kbandait 

Teli . - r w . . 

Kunni . ■ 

Chnoa . . « * 

Jqiaha * . * * 

Gaura * . * * 

Goala. . 

Dhobi * . 

Ho Hi * * * ' 

Pan (Hindu) « ♦ i . 

Santal (Hindu)* * * . 

Oraon (Tribal) ♦ , 

Doaadb # » * « 

Munda {Tribal} * ♦ 

Santal (Tribal) 

Chamar 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

240 

14 

107 

0 

461 

260 

20 

166 

11 

112 

02 

3 

17 


64 

8 


8 

, . 

4 

12 


0 

... 

6 

21 

1 

13 


23 

777 

470 

714 

431 

5,295 

045 

210 

664 

169 

2,888 

671 

200 

659 

154 

2,740 

284 

60 

360 

38 

721 

260 

37 

322 

24 

450 

240 

33 

290 

14 

300 

108 

26 

245 

16 

333 

284 

37 

260 

IS 

417 

324 

30 

218 

11 

472 

165 

24 

181 

12 

293 

137 

19 

142 

8 

160 

146 

15 

142 

0 

224 

120 

22 

no 

0 

133 

133 

40 

81 

4 

200 

34 

4 

40 

2 

20 

30 

5 

38 

1 

18 

14 

6 

n 

1 

0 

14 

4 

8 

i . 

7 


605 

118 

691 

84 

1,813 

366 

28 

304 

10 

371 

233 

25 

222 

20 

143 

217 

13 

208 

9 

166 

107 

0 

160 

7 

82 

114 

4 

03 

2 

36 

93 

4 

76 

2 

39 

95 

3 

76 

2 

18 

67 

8 

60 

7 

40 

60 

2 

36 . 

1 

13 

37 

2 

26 

1 

17 

29 

2 

20 

1 

5 

17 

1 

14 

1 

13 

23 

. * 

15 

.. 

1 

12 

1 

13 

«• 

4 

14 

7 

12 

1 

12 

12 

1 

8 

1 

4 

11 

2 

10 

1 

6 

8 

1 

7 

1 

2 

lU 

1 

8 

.* 

2 


7 8 0 

7 S.'iS 0 

2 83 2 

10 

2 i. 

2 

1 3 . . 

1,402 4,4S8 613 

332 2,504 103 

354 2*285 J23 

38 710 !3 

42 413 0 

32 288 7 

28 308 7 

35 224 7 

10 241 3 

10 227 6 

12 143 3 

9 134 2 

22 102 3 

05 30 1 

3 30 . . 

4 14 

7 

2 .. 

153 1,502 51 

10 ■ 200 8 

3 120 3 

3 182 2 

1 50 

1 23 ,, 

* * 2ti 

14 

1 42 4 

7 1 

14 

0 1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


realpatidar.com 

Number per 1,000 who are Number per 10,000 

literate Literate in Kn^lwh. 


CHte, 





1S3] 


1921 

A 


1931 

1921 

A 


Brahman 

1 

BOMBAY. 


t — ^ 

MaJee. Females. 
2 3 

231 

t ^ t 

Males,. Femalea. Males. 
4 5 6 

652 144 2,507 

Female*. 

7 

221 

MaleA. Pern ales. 

8 9 

1,612 72 

Lri^jhaua 

. . 


470 

74 

343 

77 

790 

25 

443 

61 

Uugay&t 



203 

20 

231 

15 

136 

1 

69 

J 

Maratha 



223 

28 

58 

3 

148 

2 

20 

1 

Agri * . 



38 

3 

41 

3 

14 

1 

0 


Mahar, Dbed , , 


fl3 

5 

23 

] 

28 

1 

13 

1 

Bham'ad 

. . 


2& 

2 

10 

1 

3 

.. 

2 


Bhil 



10 


4 


1 




Arataneea 

BURMA. 


678 

163 

552 

79 

230 

37 

105 

15 

Mon Group 

, p 


457 

124 

402 

101 

85 

18 

30 

7 

Karen Group . . 


341 

144 

222 

78 

101 

52 

86 

41 

Taimgtbu 



275 

31 

158 

17 

22 

6 

15 

1 

Kuki Chia Group 


30 


102 

8 

13 


9 

4 

Palaung-Wa Group 


115 

2 

87 

1 

3 

.. 

3 


Kachin 

. . 


40 

13 

21 

3 

10 

J 

5 


CKPJTRAlr FROVINGES 
BERAR. 

Baniya 

AND 

508 

74 

430 

41 

462 

11 

J99 

6 

Brnhiuan 



581 

122 

386 

63 

1,34.5 

103 

812 

40 

Rajput 



209 

15 

137 

11 

165 

0 

IS6 

0 

Kolar, . 



180 

10 

127 

0 

70 

11 

59 

3 

Kurmi 



124 

4 

82 

3 

27 


19 


Kunbi 



144 

5 

78 

2 

51 

2 

24 

T 

MaU .. 



92 

3 

66 

3 

36 


28 


l^odhi 



86 

3 

61 

3 

12 


22 


TeJj , , 



103 

3 

59 

4 

22 


18 

1 

Lohar 



J47 

4 

55 

6 

24 

J 

24 

7 

Dhobi 



62 

3 

30 

4 

13 


16 


Ahir . ^ 



33 

2 

31 

4 

12 

. , 

26 

3 

Mehra 



56 

3 

27 

1 

22 


6 


Dhimai 



33 

2 

23 

3 

10 

2 

0 

, , 

Gotid 



17 

1 

10 

1 

3 

. , 

2 


Chamar 



16 

1 

8 

1 

3 

i , 

3 


(iDcluding 

Brahman 

MADRAS. 

Coobin and 
core.) 

Travan^ 

800 

286 

008 

152 

3,271 

183 

1,895 

83 

Nayar 



604 

276 

491 

215 

604 

137 

433 

49 

Krhmati 



615 

68 

521 

54 

354 

13 

288 

9 

ChettI 



447 

07 

387 

25 

348 

IS 

235 

5 

Vauiyan 



J52 

8 

208 

2J 

78 


109 
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Kaiumalan 



402 

05 

277 

26 

73 

8 

09 

3 

jAabhai 



438 

27 

300 

15 

240 

6 

92 

4 

KnikoLan 



186 

10 

261 

18 

172 

6 

79 

2 

Kahatriya 



7M 

625 

244 

38 

3.320 

723 

263 

17 

Kalian 



2.35 

8 

163 

5 

98 

3 

:m 

1 

Tetaga 



j to 

25 

no 

17 

229 

8 

182 

a 

Mappilla 



26.7 ^ 

45 

U7 

8 

9(3 

4 

19 
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CHAPTER IX. — ^LITERACY. 


realpatida Myjn 


Number per 1,000 wha ane 
literate^ 


Number per 10,000 
literate in EngU^li- 


1031 


1931 


1021 


MateOp Femaleg, Males. Femalesp Main. Females. Males. Femaioa. 


1 2 
MADRAS. 

(lariuding Cochin and Travancore) — ccmtd. 
Idaiyan 
Pallau 
Paraiyan 
GoUa 
Mala . . 

Madiga 
ChcTuman 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 
PROVINCE. 

Awan 
PathaD 

PUNtlAB* 

Khatri 

Baniya (Agarwa 
Arora. - 
BrahEnan 
Saiyid 
Shdkh 
Pathan 
Kashmiri 
Rajput 
Tarkhan 
Jat 
Kanet 
Ai^aTi . . 

Aram 
Nai P, 

Miraai 
Lohar 
Ahir pp 

JhUiwar C Jhiwar) 
tfulaha 
BiLoch 
Teli P* 

Mochi 
Kumhar 
Chamar 
Machhi 
Chubra 

UNITED PROVINCES OF 
AGRA AND OUDM. 

Kayaatha 
Saiyid 
Brahman 
Rajput 
Jat 
Julaha 
Barhai 
Kurmi 


3 


S 


472 

264 

112 

0 

1,283 

135 

90 

4 

ee. 

1 

46 

2 

10 

p p 

7 


66 

6 

37 

3 

26 

3 

16 

1 

411 

3 

29 

3 

40 

1 

26 

I 

13 

1 

16 

1 

7 


7 


9 

I 

9 

1 

4 

. p 

5 


13 

3 

8 

I 





67 

10 

28 

2 

J67 

£9 

43 


46 

e 

23 

I 

120 

14 

30 


438 

114 

377 

61 

1,^7 

86 

1,006 

39 

490 

34 

386 

20 

468 

17 

324 

10 

364 

64 

294 

30 

435 

29 

255 

10 

268 

34 

214 

19 

463 

20 

342 

8 

216 

33 

172 

26 

483 

26 

34J 

11 

193 

43 

141 

24 

545 

43 

351 

11 

140 

26 

100 

13 

356 

21 

226 

7 

140 

32 

64 

11 

409 

33 

167 

7 

8S 

11 

58 

6 

169 

9 

85 

6 

70 

9 

38 

5 

95 

3 

30 

1 

06 

7 

32 

3 

76 

3 

36 

I 

49 

1 

36 

1 

29 


24 

, , 

60 

6 

36 

1 

96 

3 

43 

p. 

50 

8 

28 

3 

112 

9 

52 

1 

48 

4 

28 

2 

60 

I 

24 

1 

41 

3 

28 

1 

28 

1 

17 

1 

01 

5 

26 , 

2 

65 

3 

36 

1 

30 

2 

22 

1 

49 

1 

27 

1 

42 

4 

22 

2 

39 

2 

22 


as 

3 

20 

1 

28 

I 

10 


24 

2 

16 

1 

23 

1 

12 


24 

2 

13 

1 

24 

1 

9 


20 

2 

10 

1 

16 

p P 

4 


21 

2 

9 

1 

21 

1 

7 


14 

1 

9 

p ♦ 

7 

p p 

2 


17 

2 

7 

1 

19 

1 

5 


13 

a 

4 


14 

4 

4 


702 

191 

623 

90 

1,964 

216 

1.122 

ref 

380 

87 

210 

38 

895 

36 

227 

293 

25 

191 

13 

244 

19 

122 

8 

183 

14 

114 

12 

118 

4 

67 

5 

81 

8 

61 

2 

71 

4 

38 

1 

64 

6 

30 

3 

24 

1 

9 


44 

4 

27 

2 

19 

2 

15 

7 

64 

1 

30 

1 

17 


10 
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realpatigai^com 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE V— 

Niimlxsr per I.iKX^ who arc? 
literate. 

<!oncid. 

Nxiinb&r pel 104KM> 
litoratein English. 

j. 







— \ f — 



> 


1931 


1021 


1931 

1J^21 





. X 


^ 


^ 





1 



A 1' 


“ N 


Mak-«. Femaleg. 

Males. Eomalea. stales. Fomalea. Maloa. Female^}. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

& 

6 

7^ 

8 

9 

UNITED PROVINCES OF 

AGRA 








AND OUDH— coiMf. 









Teli .. 

43 

2 

22 

1 

10 

.. 

5 


LnhaJ' 

46 

2 

20 

1 

22 


6 

. . 


31 

2 

19 

1 

13 


4 


Nai , . 

39 

2 

17 

2 

16 


6 

1 

Lodb* 

S4 

1 

13 

t 

4 


2 

1 

Ahir ,, 

20 

I 

12 


8 


4 


Doni . . 

10 


12 


2 


3 


Kuhar 

18 

1 

17 

1 

8 

1 

6 


Mallah 

22 


10 


5 


2 


Qadariya 

11 

1 

6 


5 

2 

14 


Kumhar 

11 

1 

6 


6 

1 

4 


Bhangi 

10 

1 

5 


6 

2 

3 


Dhobi 

7 

1 

3 


2 

2 

2 


Bhar * ^ 

8 


4 


1 

. . 

2 


Paw 

4 


3 


2 

. . 

! 


Chaoiar 

6 


2 


2 

. . 

1 


BARODA, 









Brahman 

780 

284 

600 

15S 

1.838 

89 

9m 

32 

Kunbi 

478 

97 

267 

38 

256 

4 

97 

J 

CENTRAL INDIA. 









Baniya 

col 

34 

323 

16 

317 

10 

lio 

1 

Brahman 

2H5 

27 

123 

6 

317 

19 

38 

2 

Rajput 

itm 

21 

75 

13 

109 

5 

38 

3 

OujBT.. 

. . 50 

1 

25 

2 

10 


3 


Bhil 

5 


7 



.. 

. . 


(^ond 

6 


ti 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1 


GWALIOR. 









Baniya 

263 

61 

352 

27 

234 

12 

16.5 

4 

Brahman 

197 

48 

182 

27 

338 

17 

233 

JO 

llajput 

126 

10 

77 

16 

55 

2 

48 

I 

HYDERABAD. 









Brahman 

701 

70 

437 

63 

70S 

67 

338 

36 

Komatii 

268 

17 

270 

10 

78 

14 

36 

2 

Lingayat 

88 

8 

76 

3 

eso 

4 

26 

1 

Kapu 

64 

8 

47 

2 

60 

7 

12 

, , 

Telaga 

42 

4 

26 

3 

76 

3 

36 

1 

M^iiTatha 

30 

4 

23 

2 

24 

2 

9 


Madiga 

10 

1 

2 

1 

7 

i 

1 

. . 

MVSORK. 









Brahman 

783 

344 

707 

203 

3.386 

345 

2,299 

112 

Shoihh 

302 

102 

206 

50 

350 

34 

187 

7 

Lingayat 

3^n 

22 

203 

11 

140 

5 

63 

1 

Vakkaliga 

122 

5 

75 

3 

53 

3 

25 

I 

Kuruba 

68 

3 

40 

1 

34 

. , 

13 


D{da . . 

58 

4 

36 

3 

21 

1 

8 

. . 

RAJPUTAXA. 









liuniya (Mahajan} 

502 

23 

442 

17 

189 

5 

103 
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JjrahiTLon 

237 

14 

160 

10 

271 

4 

81 

3 

Jiajput 

70 

11 

52 

9 

95 

2 

32 

2 

Jat . . . . * . 

12 

1 

10 


15 


3 


Gujar. * 

8 


7 


3 

. , 

2 


Mina 

111 


Vt 


1 

* . 

, , 


Mfo . . 

. . 5 


a 



» , 

1 


Kumliar 

J 1 



i 

8 


2 
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, , SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

realpatidar.com 

Number of Institutions and pupils according to the returns of the Education Department since 1901. 




N'umbor of loititrUtiaiiii. 



Scholani^ 


CIhB of iDAtilUtiDll. 

L&M. 

mi. 

1911. 

> 

1001, 

1931. 

1021, 

1911. 

1001.' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

UiUT«nitje« CotLeeoa 

333 

233 

103 

m 

92,028 

50,595 

31,447 

20^447 

Stwondfety SolioDla 

* * la.JStJl 

8,810 

6,442 

5.416 

2,286,411 

1,239,624 

690,061 

562,551 

Pripaary SohooJa 

204,384 

158,702 

118.413 

97,110 

9,362,748 

6,310,451 

4.575,46.5 

3,150,676 

SpocLal Schools 


3,949 

5,783 

956 

315,650 

132,706 

164.544 

33,950 

UnrecognLicad ToBtltutiDUB 

* * 34,879 

33,929 

30,401 

43,292 

632.249 

630,125 

639.438 

617,818 

Total 

, . 262,UOS 

206,010 

170,322 

146.966 

12,680,086 

6,361,401 

6,281,955 

4,405,969 
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CHAPTER X. 


Seci**>n u — -The Returns, 


147. ¥ or the retum of language in the 1931 census two columns were provided^ 
one for the speakers of mother -tongue, and the other for any language or languages 
habitually spoken, in addition to the mother -tongun, in daily or domestic life. 
Infants and deaf and dumb persons were to be credited with the same language 
as their mothers. The distribution and classification of Indian languages has been 
so exhaustively dealt with in the Linguistic Survey of India, the very important 
introductory volume to which appeared as recently as 1927, that little remaina 
for a census to do with regard to the main languages of the country beyond recording 
their corresponding increase and decrease, since the area of any given tongue is 
hardly ever stable. In one respect, however, existing information wits latddtig 
and that was the extent of the overlap of different languages in the numberless 
areas in which two or more co-exist. It is not suggested that this overlap is a 
permanent feature, and that areas speaking two languages at present will necessarily 
continue to do so in perpetuity, but in view' of the not unreasonable desire of many 
Indians for a redistribution of pi'ovinces on a linguistic basis, as well as of the 
possibility of extensions of franchise to very consideranle populations speaking some 
triballanguage as til eir mother-tongue, to say nothing of the desirability of starting 
all primary education in the real language of the child to be taught, the record 
of this overlap has more than a purely academic interest. Moreover, apart from 
linguistics, the extent of the survival of tribal languages is a better index than that 
of the surviv al of tribal rcli^on to tlie social cohesion of the tribe, sinc<j tlie test 
of language is easier and more definite than that of religion where the bortlt^rland 
of Hinduism is often vague and obscure. As a matter of fact the material 
collected of the distribution of mother-tongue and subsidiary languages in Orissa 
irredenta and tlie coasts thereof was requisitioned by the Orissa Boundary 
Committee before it liad been extracted from the schedules, and it was only by 
working himself and his staff to the verge of collapse that the Buperimlendent of 
Census Operations in Madras was able to proviiie adequate data in time for the 
Committee to use it. ^ 


148. In the case of Orissa unfortunately the very facts which the census 
sclipdule was designed to elicit operated towards impairing its value. This was on 
account of the stupid and unintelligent propaganda which was deliberately directed 
to misrepresent as Oriya what was not Oriya, or as non-Oriya what was. The 
result of this propaganda was the sort of foolishness which made both enunierated 
and enumerator ' plump ^ for one language. If a man spoke Oriya as an alternative 
language with, say, Bengali as lus mother-tongue lie would return his motlier- 
tongue as Bengali and perversely return Bengali again in the subsidiary column 
for fear of mving support to the Oriya case. Vice ver^a Oriya speakers ecjually 
at home in Telugu would conceal the fact by returning Oriya in both columns. 

Of the various agitattjrs the Oriyas were easily the worst. ^ high did 
feeling run In the Orissa boundaries of Madras that special officers had to 
be appointed to suiierintend enumeration and abstraction. Neverthivlc>3s the 
return of subsidiary language, incomplete as it was, made it possible to 
indicate clearly enough the debatable areas where two languages were spoken 
and must have been of very considerable value to the Boundary Oommittye. 

The general percentage increase in Orija-speakers since 1921 is in close relation 
to the average increase in population, and the consistency of the language 
returns in Ganjam as compart^ with those of previous censuses, excepting al ways 

that of 1901, indicates their general acr . , 
curacy The marginal table gives rg|^patldar.C0m 
figures from 1881 onwards taking in 1931 
the total speakers of Oriya by mother* 
tongue only. If those speaking Oriya as 
a subsidiary language be added, it makes a 
total number of persona having a command 
of the Oriya language of 1 ,1 84,909— that is 
of no mgre than 57-7 per cent, of the 


Total Numbftr 


PaTaentagfl 

of 


CcmuB of 

of 


Oriya- 

Gonjam 

PUiDB. 

Bmoking 

Oriya. 

speakora. 

ISSI 

I,503,BOI 

748,904 

60 

isdi 

1,B90,20S 

797,132 

63 

1901 

|,eS!).7S4 

1,274,976 

76 

1911 

l,870.fi26 

968,001 

61 

1921 


93J.790 

61 

1931 

2,063.381 

1,079,337 
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population of the, Cari|ani plains, to which thn compared to the 

62-6 per cent, whose mutliet -tonj^Uf^ it is, but it is profoabJe that there has been 
som^|und^ati^emf‘nt both of (hiya and of TeJugii iji the return of subsidiary 
langu^e, as tJ?^^-'relugu biliiigti.dism is extensive. The inaecuraey of the 190X 
figure was recognised at tlie time, and actually during the course of compilation 
a reference was muiie to the (Viisus Buperiritendent us to the return of Itcddikis, 
a Telugu caste, as f)jiya spt^akeis. Tire coini>ilation was however continued in 
acconlance with flic ri^turn in the schedule. The Ma<Jras (4ovemment liad a 
special enquiry nuule in 1904 as to the language returns of 190i and reported that 
the inaccuracy of the census figures in that year was due to the desire of Telugus to 
participates in the sjiccial advant<"ige8 given to encourage the ethu ation of Orijas i 
to the belief that it was easier for Onyas to obtain fxoveriiment service uhaii for 
Telugus ; and to tlie fact that there were more Oriya enuiiieratois than Telugu, 
that they would ask thiur questions in Oriya, and wouhl probably put down as 
Oriya speaking all who answered in that language. Gan jam is predominantly 
bilingual and the return of subsidiary language was first introduced in 1931. 

So deep does bilingualism go in parts of Gan jam that from ^ery infancy many 
grow' up speaking both Griyn ^ind Tehigu and are so much at honie in both that 
they cannot tell which to return as tlieir motlier -tongue, i^ome oflicers unfamiliar 
with this phenomenon found d if lieulty in appreciating the fact that small children 
can be bilingual, and rejected returns of a subsidiary language under the 
age at w^hich they considered it possible for a child to have learned a second one 
thoroughly, but in point of fact it is perfectly possible for a child to be bilingual 
from his first learning to speak, and tlie plienomenon is familiar in some parts of 
India where marriages between ju^rsons of difierent linguistic groups are common. 

The late Xhsn of Kalat spoke Braiiui to Iris mother and Balochi to his father from 
infancy, and children lisjung in two radically different toJigues are c^omnion enough 
in the hills of Assam. 

149. Elsewdiere than in end about ()ris.sa the siibsidiatj" language return Binnfuiuim. 
was fortunately not rolotued b}' immediate politics, though not always free from 
political bias, us iu the i^ase of Bhopal Htate, wdiere Urdu was returned '"in 
deliberate disregaitl of the actual facts ” in order to give effect to a sentiment 
that Hindus as wudl as Muslims living in that State might to ha^^e the peculiarly 
Muslim variety of Hindustani as their iiiother-tongue instead of Uajasthani and 
even instead of Gondi. A similar sentiment caused Mu.slims in many parts of 
JndiiL to return Urdu (Hindiistiini) ns their motheu- -tongue atid the loc'al vernacular 
as their subsidiary laugnag<- though tju^ pn-cise oiqmsite was the real fact ; and 
the same sort, of feeling was at work in the case of some Goiids who, considering 
Gondi of inferior socuil reputation, returned Halbi, a Marathi dialect, as tJieJr 
mot her- tongue, giving Gondi, if at all, as subsidiary. In fact Mr. Grigson, when 
Administrator in llastar State in 1930, stated that it wras c ommon for Gonds to 
affirm in court that they kntiw no language but Kalbi, when as a matter of fact 
their wrives and mothiTs coming to give evidence would be found to understand 
no tongue hut Gonch, on which husbands and sons wmiild admit that they did speak 
Gondi in their homes, TJic first stage in the disappearances of any language is 
the use of another as well in ordinary daily intercour.se, and in cases of this kind 
it is probable tfiat the provision for the return of a .second language has extended 
the area of record of many of the hiJl and jungle languages now in the process of 
becoming submerged, a process likely to be much accelerated liy the ubiquitous 
increase of easy communications. It has proved impossible to plot this overlap 
witli precise reference to the numbers involved on a scale small enough to 
reproduce as an alMndia map for this volume. The linguistic map therefore which 
accompanies this repf>rt deals only with the distribution of motlier-tongues, 
and for detailed information as to subsidiary languages the student is referred to 
the various provincial reports in all of which, excej)t in that for the United 
Provinces^ where Hindustani alone i.s spoken, will be found a map showing rnm 

distribution by population figures not only of mother-tongue but of the aetuaU^ 
numbers speaking various subsidiary languages in each district and in some cases in 
even smaller units. In the provincial volumes (Table XV, ii) will be found the 
details of subsidiary languages by the smallest territorial units for which it was 
practicable to give them where such languages were not evenly distributed over a 
district or larger area. A summary of this information W'iil be found in Table 
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XV (ii), in part ii of tins volume and in the corresponding subaidiaiy table at tbe 
end of this chapter. 

dllSSwtUHl alterations of minor imp on ance have been made in the cJaftBificatioii 

compared with that of imi. India thus appears with 225 
itutead of 222 languages although the Tiheto-Burmaii Sub-family ir, credited 
with only 128 instead of 134 Tangnages. This reduction of six, incietised 
to seven by the omi^ion of unspecified Pahari, is more than balanced by an addititm 
of one to tbe Eranian branch— Persian, a dialect of which is the mot her- tongue 
of a number of villages in Baluchistan, having here been added to the vernacuhirs 
of India i of one to the Dardic branch, tlmt is of Bashgali in the ■'Kafir group 
which did not appear at all in 1921 ; of one to the southern group of the Indo- 
Aryau branch, Koukani being treated as a separate language and not (as in 1921) 
as a dialect of Marathi ; and of seven to the unclasscd languages, Buru^haski 
appearing for the first time, Andamanese being shown as two languages instead 
of one {since the language of the Jarawas, Sentjnelese and Onges differs nnjch from . 
that of the Great Andaman coast tribes), and the unclassed Gipsy tongues a]ij)c'ar- 
ing as six instead of one, though there has been no change in nomenclature or 
classification except that they are not pooled as in 192 B In tbe case howev er of 
the Tibeto-Burman languages there are changes in grouping and nomenclature 
which need to be stated. In the Bodo group the speakers of the language shown 
in 1921 as “ Tipara or Mrung have been returned partly under the same head and' 
partly under the term TBahehip in the Old Kuki su>> -group of the Kuki^Chin group. 

In the Xaga group Khoirao and Marami have been merged in Memi {— ‘^Sopvoma 
or Mao of 1921), and Chang, tbe cis-frontier speakers of which arc very few, 
in the new term Other Eastern Naga hzngiiages, which includes also Pbom and some 
trans’ frontier languages spoken by casual individuals found inside the frontier 
at census time. Mikir baa been put in a group by itself, as besides having afiinit ies 
to the Kachha Naga and Kabui languages it has strong affinities to the Bodo 
tongues and some to the Kuki ones. Maring has also been omitted froju the 
Naga-Ivuki aub-gioup and shown in the Old K\iki sub-group of the Kuki-Chin 
group, with which it seems to have at least aa much affinity as with the Naga. In 
the Kuki-Chin group there have been changes of nomenclature and amalgam at ion 
resulting in the disappearance from tbe list of Purum, Hiroi-Lamgang, Chotey 
Vaiphei, Kamhow, Laiyo, Kwingly, Yokwa, Kaungtso, K.welsliin, Hualngo, Kyaw" 
and Taiingtha, and in the addition of Pankhu, Chinbok, Chinme, Rongtu atvd 
Tsakchip as well as of Mating transferred from the Naga group. Sokte now includes 
Kamhow, Thado includes Jangsen, Lai includes Kaungtso, Kwangli, . Kwelshiu, 

Tlangtlang, Laiyo and Yokwa, and Tashon includes Hualngo. The Man and 
Karen languages probably have affinity with the Mon- Khmer, with which indeed 
they were actually classified in 1911, but they are also reported to have Tai 
characteristics and the combination maybe due to contact or to the amalgamation of 
tribes. They have been associated this time for convenience with the Tibeto -Chinese 
family, as Przyluski treats them as affiliated to the Tai. Information on these 
and on the other groups of Burma languages is still very scanty as the Lingiii.stic 
Survey of Burma lias never been carried out. Among the foreign languages 
(0, Languages of Europe) is included a number of persons who returned their 
mother-tongue as Swiss'*. This however is not a new international language^ 
but appears to be a relic of war-time mentality and an euphemisrn acc'ordingly 
for ' German V to w hich category they have been added in the detailed tabic. From 
somewhat similar motives, perhaps, Flemish seems to have been returned as 
** Belgian’'. 

Some slight alterations in the classification adopted in provim ial and .-lute 
reports have been made in the India tables. The speakers of Palaung (842) 
and Pale (114) returned from the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Tripura State and 
elsewhere in Bengal cannot apparently be correct, as all the Palanngs are located 
in the Shan States to the east of Burma. I have therefore no doubt whatever 
that Palaung should have been classified as Palaing, the name of a HfiBlpatlClar.COm 
Chin clan in the area from which the returns are made. Pale is more doubtful. 

It may be the name of another clan— there is certainly one called Palow— or it may 
be a return of Pali made by Buddhist priests in the spirit that provokes many 
rt'f lu ns of Sanskrit by learned Hindus or of Arabic by Muahms j m any ease it is 
most unlikely to be the Pale of the Palaung-Wa t^ountry. 
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1 

A* — Trf**y"ftir* of md 

BormA- 

(*J Aiutric — 

1. IadiOn«Bi&D L&DgiiBiges 
Hdd 'K hmer ]&n^a[y;6a 
3. Hnnda L&ngiu^ea 
(ti) Languoffi^s — 

1. Tibeta-Burman lAnguagoti 
Tal'ChineBe lArLgiiftgeB 

3. Mm Atid KftiMti l&ngiiftgefl* 
(Wi) Dravidiaa Languoff^it^ 

1. DnmdA J»i)]gufi|;eq 

2. InibermediAte IsngUagee ^ 
3> Andhra language 

4, K. W' language. ■ 

(4u) Languagtj — 

1 . tCrcuiian language^ 

2. I>HdiD langnt^ea 

3. lado- Aryan Languages 
{t() Undatsed Langwige^^ 

J, Andamaneae 

2. Bumabaaki 

3. Ofpay dialectal 

4. Languages not returned 

ana uniapecJied. 

B, Lahcv^» or other AtJatla 

oountrtu and Africa. 

C, Limgtiagei of Earope 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

8 
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225 

3ee,430.»ST 

3t6.B2fi,177 

340,887,627 

d- 04,362.350 -1-50,006,360 

2 

e,M2 

5,581 

6,542 

i-OOl 

+ 981 

10 

734,204 

540,917 

728,578 

+ 178,661 

+ 184,287 

7 

4,7m,»S5 

3,073.873 

4,60!»,rj8» 

+ 835,715 

4 736,312 

i2B 

14,107 ,6 n 

1 1,950,01 : 

1 2,082, 84<l 

+ 1,023,820 

+2.208,600 

11 

1 J.'i0,220 

028,335 

1,027,666 

+ 191,321 

+ 223,885 

17 

1,351,291 

1.114,817 

1,342,278 

+217,661 

+ 236.674 

7 

47,032,874 

37,285,504 

41,454,593 

+4,168,999 

+ 0,747,280 

Jj 

1,277 

3.050,500 

3,609,418 

+ 552,820 

+604,679 

1 

28,19.1,824 

23,001.402 

28,373.72? 

+ 2,772 235 

+4,504,332 


231,581 

184.308 

207.040 

+22,631 

.%+47.2l3 

3 

2,457.134 

1,981,675 

2,270,460 

+288,701 

+ 475,450 

A 

r,.'M 3.031 

1,304,319 

1.522,936 

+ 218,817 

+ 238,712 

lb 

281,10.7,909 

229,560,555 

253,699,403 

+ 24, 1 38, 848 +3 1 ,54.'i,354 

2 

4ee 

580 

466 

—114 

—114 

1 

20,078 


26,078 

+28,078 

+26,076 

a 

2.\m9 

15,018 

25,999 

+ 10,031 

+ 10,931 


20,Sl3t 

5,004 

1,912 

—3,752 

+ 24,149 

17 

305. 8S8 

211,694 

302,334 

+90.430 

-f 03+92 


462,000 

310.113 

830,706 

+20.694 

+ 132,937 


* The correct claealdcation of thean t^o langaugea le doubtful. PrEyluaki truata them aa Tai (MeJllct and 
Qohen, Langucs du Monde 3^1Jj but it is probable they have Auatric afFinitloe. 

-f- Tbeae dJalecta are drawn from Tarioue Indian languages and cf>ntain such divorse elamenta that they cannot 
fairly be allotted to one family rather than acothor. 

t Inoludefl Hill and aboriginal subsidiary latiguagoa {27,8-11 J. 

151. The table above shows in a very geneial way tho linguistic position and 
the importance therein of the subsidiary language return, but it is really only by 
reference to the various provincial reports that individual areas can be dealt witli. 

There are far too many languages and dialects in India to treat individually without 
prolonging this chapter to an inordinate length. The question however of tribal 
languages and of their survival or displacement is of sucli interest, at anj" rate in 
several provinces, that no justification is required for quoting here at length from 
the provincial reports to which reference must be made for details* The Census 
Superintendent for the United Ih'ovinces draws attention to the disap peu ranee 
of gipsy languages : — 

" These gypsy langunpes. ...... .are dying out in this province* These wandering tribes 

are taking to a more settled manner of living, cultivation and the liko, and with this cliango 
comes the need to use the language of their itolghbottrs. As a restilt the majority of the present 
members of these tribes have never lesrnt these dialects, hut speak from their youth some form 
or other of Hindustani. *... .ev'cn those who returned a gypsy language as mother-tongue 
in every case returned Hindustani as subsidiary language.” 

And the Census Superintendent of Mysore State report.^ preciRcly tlio sauie 
phenomenon. Of tribal languages in Central India the Census Superintendent 
of the Central India Agency writcK as follows 

** Despite the presence of a large Tribal population in Central India, the question of tliO 
non-Aryan dialects giving place to the advancing tide of Aiyan culture and civilization does 
not present itself for the very obvious roasoii that the process of displacement has already taken 
place, perhaps a long time ago. The Koi, Baiga and other Munda tribes in Hews, the Sour 
in Bundelkhand, the Saharia in northern Malwa and Gwalior, have m the present day no 
languages of their own. They speak the Indo-Aiyan vernacular of the locality in wliich they 
reside. Whether the Bhil had a language of his own we do not know* Probably the basis of 
his language was Munda but his present language is throughly overlaid wkh an Ary^^|p3tjdar.C0m 
superstructure. ............ .The Gondi (so-called) of Rewa is practically a broken Bagheli, ^ 

If that be so, the Aryan language has already supplanted the language of the Gonds. Tho 
small number of Korkua who 11% e in tho villages in the Karbada valley have practically 
abandoned their language and speak Malvi.” 

For the tribes m Baruda the Census Commissioner for that State points out that 
where the members of a tnbe liavc no economic independence, Hinduization 
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involves the loss of the tri])al language. Thus Gujarati ie raj)idly supplanting, 
if it has not supplanted, the Hhili dialects of the Dublas and Talavias, who are 

Gujarati-speaking masters. But on the other 
TmmT wfiero there is economic ir.dependence with a consequent social eon.veiousness 
the tribal language survives Hinduization and value is attached to its retention, 
as for instance by the Chodhras. This helps to explain the obvious vitality 
of tribal languages in eastern India in spite of the rapid Hinduization of the pa.st 
decade. This vitality is on the whole pronounced in the Central Provinces, in 
Bihar and Orissa, in Bengal and in A.ssam, though there are one or two excoj tions 
in each of these provinces. At the same time bilingualism is on the increase and 
there can be little doubt of the ultimate fate of these tribal languages. The Census 
Superintendent for the Central Provinces writes : — 

“ In border areas poly-linguism U in fact frequently encountered. A well-known, but 
humble, Gond shikari in south Chanda can speak and understand Hindi, Telugu, Gondi and 

Marathi, and such cases are by no means exceptional wherever a tribal language 

is spoken, the great majority of the adult men using it, and a large proportion of the adult 
women, are bi-lingual. So faithfully indeed is this fact accepted that in S^ni district it was 
found that among the Gonds infants in arms were being recorded as bi-lingual.'* 

Nevertheless of the tribal languages themselves he finds that : — 

** Khorw'ari w’as the only non-Aryan language for which numbers substantially bolow' those 
of 1011 were returned. In fact the apparent fall in 1921 of those speaking almost all tribal 
languages must evidently be attributed to the influenza epidemic, for it can be proved from the 
figures of the 1031 Census that, although the danger of their displacement is obvious, the actual 

state of affairs has not really been changing for many years past In the first 

place, except for Korku, the Munda languages have either disappeared or are, it seems, in 
process of disappearance in this province. Of 84,971 Sawara or Saonrs enumerated not a single 
one returned the tribal language. There is no doubt that the Sawaras of Chhattisgnrh an<l the 
territories outside the Central Provinces adjoining it are the same os the isolated tribe known 

as Saonrs in Saugor and Damoh some ethnologists have insisted that Korw'as 

an<l Korkus are branches of the same tribe. If this is accepted the concentration of theSjumrs 
in the forests of the Vindhyan foothills, far from the Sawaras of Chhattisgarh, and the Korkus 
in the Malmdeo hills and the Mclghat, far from the Korwos of the Chhota Nag]>ur pluU'au 
irr-isistihly suggests the withdraw-al of those who spoke Munda languages 'in the first instance 
into the remote and Isolated tracts of the province before the approach of Dravidian a!id Aryan 
langunges. The Munda elements which remained in the local language in the open tracts imug- 
ed into mixed jargons. Even in the hills iSaw'ara also disappeared. Of tlie others Kc»rku, which 
is still s 2 )oken among themselves by the greater number of the members of the tribe, Korwa, 

Kharia and Gadaba alone survive. Gadaba the mother-tongue of a handful of people in Bustar 
State numbering not more than 400 was returned by slightly more than that numl>€r of jwople 
at the Census. Sir George Grierson's remarks regarding Nihali, classed as a dialect of Korku, 
are relevant in connection with this discussion. Mentioning that there are many instances 
of tribes w’hich even in historic times have abandoned one language and taken to another he 
wrote : — 

“ A striking example is afforded by the tribe of Nahals in the Central Provinces. The.se 
people appear to have originally spoken a Munda language akin to Korku. It came under Dra- 
vidian influence and has become a mixed form of speech, half Munda and half Dravidian. This 
in its turn has fallen under the spell of Aryan tongues, and is now in fair way to becoming an 
Aryan language. If wo wore to judge by language a hundred years ago wo should have culled 
the tribe Munda." 

Korku itself was returned as their mother- tongue by 161,975 members of the tribe out of 
a total population of 176,616, the corresponding Bgures having been 112,194, and 140,440 in 
1921. It is to be observed that of these 54.716 males and 50,974 females speak the language 
of the tract in which they re.shle as subsidiary to their mother- tongue. On the other hand the 
number of persons returning mother-tongue Hindi or Marathi and subsidiary language Korku 
was negligible. 

Apart from the few tribes wdiich still .s|>eak Munda or Dravidian languages there are a 
number .speaking either Aiy'an dialects, distinguished by the names of the tribes themselves 
or else the language of the tract in which they are found. Whether the original COm 

these tribes was Munda or Dravidian it is generally impossible to trace. For instance ^ilTi 
is now classed ns a language of the .4ryan sub-family ; while the Kamars, Bhatras, and Halba.s 
all speak dialects of Ar>'au languages. On the other hand the Baigas, a typical forest people 
numbering 37,686 in the province, have now' really no language of their own. Baigani returned 
by 3,641 persons almost all in Balaghat, i.s merely a broken dialect of Chhattisgarh i. Others 
who Jiave lo.st their original language, whatever it was, are Bhuinhars, Binjhw'ars, Kolis, 

Kautius, K a wars and Pandos. Binjhwari. returned by 2,339 spoitkers in Raipur and Surguja 
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iB tecogniKed as a aub-dialect of C’hlmttjagarhi. BhyUutri, apoktsn by iS iHiFSorta m Koroa, and 
P&ndo, by 502 in Udaipur, bavo lichen idezi titled by Kai Halmiiur Hiralal to bo broken dialects? 

It ]h interesting 1u notice iliat nniong (bese tribes; wlileh Jiavc afivsiniihited Aryan hinguagc 
are Home, if not all, of thoBc regarded an the true aboriginals or autoehthonoi of EastfTii 
Central ProvinceB — for instance the Binjhwara, the Kamara and the Baigas, The Gonds, Hnlhasi 
and others ha VC been cl aaaed as semi -aboriginals, probably outsiders who Lave been doniieiled in 
the province since before liistorh- tinoee. Binjhwars, Balgas and Kamara have ail been 
dcseribed by Russell as Dravidian tribes It cajmot he said what was the original form of 
their language but the claim that they are true aboriginals of the province apiM?ars to l;c just as 
Btrong as that for the Korkus who according to Russell, beirig an ofEahoot of the great Kol or 
Munda tribe, came much hirther west than their kummen and settled in the Mahadco hills. 
According to their own traditions, however they claim to be born of the soil and to have been 
especially created by Mahadeo as a population for his hills at the request of Rawan, the demon 
King of Ceylon ", 

In Bihar and Oriasa even the Aiistroasiatic languages, which have almost 
disappeared further weat, are flourishing, and the Census Superintendent there 
reports that — 

" Since 1921 there has been an incxease of about 577,000 or 17-7 per cent,, in the number of 
persons speaking. . . .tribal languages. They have in fact more than kept pace with the general 
increase in popidatiou, with the result that the proportion of the total population accounted for 
by them has risen from 859 to 907 per 10,000. Two principal reasons may be advanced to 
explain this The first lb that the aboriginal peoples themselves have multiplied 

more quickly than most other commuiutieB — partly because their natural rate of growth is 
superior, and partly because many emigrants have returned during the last decade from the 
1 nduetrial centres of Bengal and the tea gardens of Assam . The second reason Is that the proced are 
adopted at the present census of recording ** mother-tongne " and " subsidiaxy language " 
separately, instead of the single language ** ordinarily spoken ”, has imdoubtedly led to a niore 
complete return of tribal languages as the mother- tongue of persons who are hi- lingual. 
To this latter cause must clearly be attributed the fact that in the district of Champaran 
5,511 persons are shown as speaking Oraon at the present census, out of whom, 5,508 h peak 
Hindustani aa a subsidiary language. In 1921, although there were nearly 10,0110 Onions 
in that district not a single one was returned as speaking his tribal tongue. Simtljirly, 
in Balasore the number of Santali speakers has gone up abruptly from 9,655 to 15,120, 

and more than 10,000 of the latter arc now shown as speaking a second language (Oriyal 

very few of the tribal languages are falling into disuse. The only ones 

in which the proportion of sjicakera is appre iably lower than it was ten years ago arc Bhu mi j, 

Juang, Kharia, Mahili and Turi. In the case of Mahili the decrease probably has not much 
significance, for this diah^ct (like Karmali) is little more than a variant of Santall, and it U? 
probable that Santali was entered fairly often as the mother- tongue of persons speakuiL; Mahili. 
The decline In Bhumij is most noticeable in the diatricts of Manbhum and Singh bhutu, where 
the " Hindiiization " of this tribe is proceeding s^ce ; in Mayuxbhanj state, although HuiduLsm 
is now returned as the religion of the great majority, the tribal feeling peraista, with the result 
that th i tribal language too is still vigorous in that area. Speakers of Juang Jiave int:reiiai^d in 

number since 1921 from 10,531 to 14,583 To all intents and purposes this language 

is as full of vitality as ever it was. Nor Is the loss si^tained by the Kharia language uiiLt.criiil, 
though the proportion of sfieakera has fallen off slightly both in Ranchi and in the Oriswfi sliites, 
the two localities where this particular tribe is numerous. Turi, however, is definitelv' on Ik? 
wane. In 1911 it was spoken by 2,701 persons, in 1921 by l,8C>S, and now it is spoken by oidy 

L215. But in these days there is little to distinguish Tutib from an ordinary low 

Hindu caste, and the loss of their old tribal langmige is not a matter for surprise. 

The particularly marked increase in the propoition of ^jorsons speaking Kora is due 

primarily to vagaries of classification .....Still more abrupt is the increciae from 3E'i to 

(1,270 in the number of jjcrHons speaking Gondi. This represents a swing back to (and beyorid) 
the [losition in 1911, when there were 4,212 Gpeakers of this language. The fact is that in thri 
province nearly every Goiul inis acquired the knowledge of n secondary language, and a(. ilu.': Inst 
ceiiBus the lendency to rt?turn this st^condary language in preference to the tribal flialt'ct- was 
apjiarcntly carried to a much further lengt h with the Gonds thau wit h most of the other alwrigiriiii 
races. 

Taking togetlicr. 18 tribes. ...... .the proportion of their members speaking 

languages is 820 jier mille, as comjwired with 802 per miHe in 1921 in 

tiri‘:is where primitive races arc most, numerous a pleader, a xamindar or a village mah.-ijuii may 
fintl it absolutely necessary as a matter of busme^is to acquaint himself with their niiiiine. of 
speech. Titus, in the Sadr sub-di vision of Siughbhum the suprenijicy of Ho as the lingua frafioa 
of the cotmtiyside is u ml ml longed. Tn Knmlii a I'onsideralilc numbiTofthe Aryan in hahi taut s 
speak i\T unriari and (to a less extent ) Oraon. Curiously enough, iSani ali in the Santa I J^argauas .seems 
.'iJ2aOC 2*3 
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to be treiited much more cavalierly, and as a suhsidiary language it m spoken juet sa widely in 
Manbhum* This cau hiirdly be in accordance with the actual facts, and it is probable that, 
Pargaruis and in other parts of the plat eau, the returns fail to do justice to the 
exttnt to which the use of tribal languages is current among uon-aboriginals. Some foolbb 
notion of prestige may have restrained people from admitting that they were hi the liabit of 
speaking these dialects .......... . . 

The marginal statement shows for each tribal 
lanaguage the proportion of persons who speak sotue 
subaidiary language ... . 

It will be noticed that among the eitialler tribes, 
such aa the Abuts (including Birjias), the Juaugs 
and the Korwos, the acquisition of ascixmd language 
has proved to be almost universally necessary. 'LI its 
is only natural, ' for with such limitcfl numbers 
they obviously could not maintain theinf;fi\'i^ in 
water-tight c<impartments. It is intere^stittg to liinl 
that bi-ling ualism is so comparatively rare among 
the Santals and Hos ; also that as la: tween the 
Oraona and Mundas who for the moat part, m-e found 
in close association, the former tribe is in this inattcr 
the more sophisticated of the two. In all, 1 
si>cakcr« of thes ■ tribal languages are bi -lingual, and 
this means that three out of every four pci-.-son^^ in tlie 
province who use a secondary language in cvfsty <lay 
life belong to one or other of these tribes. Omt would 
naturally expect bi- ling ualism to be a good deal more 
eommovi among males than among females, but the returns do not bear out this expectation. 
So far as the aboriginal races are concerned, the ratio is 82 males to 79 females. It Is not 
improbable that the returns are iiiaceurate in this respect, and that women wen^ sumetinies 
shown as speaking a second language simply becayse their husbands did so/* 
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111 Bengal the Austroa.siatic languages are out of their environment and find 
sur\dval more difficult, wdiile td Dravidian languages Kurukb indeed has [Tjereased 
a little hut Jiialto has decreased. On the other band the Tibeto- Burmese languages 
seem hardy enough on the whole, though some have declined. Of these languages 
the Census Superintendent of Bengal writes : — 

'*Thc total number speaking languages of the Bara group is 246 thousand compared with 

226 thousand in 1921 , Tipura spoken by nearly 192,000 persona ........ makes the 

largest contribution towards this group and those speaking it have incrca&ed from 3 58,734 in 

1921 . Those speaking Garo, Koch and Kaohari have all declined in numbers. . 

Bahha was not returned na a language in spite of there being ovei 3,0U0 uufmV>er3 

of the tribe returned by the tribal name - The total mini bi rs speaking 

the Kuki-C’hin group of languages is rather less than 43 thousand compared witJi lu'arly -10 

thousand in 1 921 . It is the iJcrsons speaking Tibeto- Himalayan languages 

who are most extensively hi- lingual in Bengal. In Darjeeling amongst those speaking Bhoiia 
tongues live times as many speak some subsidiary language as the number of those without any 
subsidiar}- language at all ; and even in Sikkim rather more of those whose mothcr-lougue is a 

Bhotia language are bilingual than not - Similarly for every thiee persons in 

Sikkim sj'caking Bong as mother, tongue with no subsidiary language tliere are four who spi'ak 
also some subsidiary language. In the whole of Bengal amongst peraona apeak ing Tibeto- 
Hhuchiyan languages there are only 11 speaking no subsidiary language to every 89 who are 
bilingual, and in Sikkim the corresponding proportions are almost one to two. Those speaking 
Austro- Asiatic languages appear to have the next greatest facility or necessity for acquiring 
subsidiary languages. Throughout the w'hole of Bengal in every 100 persona speaking these 

languages there arc 33 w-ho are bilingtial to every 67 who are not ........ . Thase 

speaking Kherwari adopt by preference Bengali ae their subsidiary tongue whereas those 
speaking Kb aria more generally use Hindustani.’' 


Similarly in Assam the Census Superintendent is emphatic as to the vitality 
of tribal languages : — 

** We can say definitely that the mdigenous hill language are as vigor£6^i!Satldar.C0nn 

ever and show no signs of erosion. As regards the tubal languages spoken in the plains ...... 

Kachari (including Bimasa) and Eabha, both of which showed a decrease in 1921, have a 

considerable increase in the number of their speakers at this census. .... To show the vigou r 

of Kacbari I need only mention that out of the 67,000 persona in DaTrang who have returned 
tbeb caste as Kachari r>l ,900 speak the Kachari language and in Kamrup out of 107,000 Kacharis 
93,0(J0 still claim Kachari ae their m other' tongue. The question of Rabha is difiicult because 
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owing to eonversiGn to tlie actual iuitiil>cr of people who TottiniOfl tlicir triho or caste 

as Babha has been steadily deorcaaing since 1 91 1 . In that year there were 79i>00 Rabhas : in 

onlyi!7;OiJS9Q.^ud at this census 09,000, yet the number of sfjcakers of Rabha is jiractkally 
as in 1911 (2H,0€0), and consid^sra bl y more than in 1921 (22,000), 

Ab for Lftiung. the si>cakers of this language have declined at every oensue 

HI nee 1901 but that I doubt whether the cenaua figures represent the real number of speakers. 

On the whole 1 think we are jufjtified in concluding that the tdbai languages in the plains 
are holding their own in a wonderful manner. Even the sinali Deori eoniniU!iity — about 4,000 
fltrong — appear to he in rto danger of forgetting Chutiya, their mother-tongue. Mr. MeSwiney 
remarked in iOll that the Chutiya lan^a^ was practically defunct though it continued to 
retain a small spark of life. Tliat spark ia a till burning and shows no sign of being extinguished. 

It will be of intense interest to observe ^vhether the Assamese language itself — against the 
inioadB of which the tribal languages of the plains have, for hundreds of years, put up such a 
stout fight — will, in its turn, he able in the future, to defend itself against a new and a very powerful 
invader in the shaj-H? of Bengali which, with the coming of the Eastern Bengal settlers, has 
estabhshed itself firmly in ali the districts of low'cr and central Assam.” 

Of Rilingualifim in Assam the Census Superintendent concludes that — 

" The statistics of bi-lingualism are smaller than might have been ex|>ectcd and , 
the only people in Assam who are bilingual to any extent are the speakers of Ti be to- Burmese 
languages in Goalpara, Kamrup, Darraug, Sibaagar and Nowgoiig and except in Goalpara, 

(where two-thirds of the Tibeto- Burmese speakers have Assamese and one -third Bengali as their 
aubsidiary language) the only subsidiary language w-hich they can sjjeak fluently is Assamese.” 

This, of course, excludes the consideration of Tiheto^Burmese languages inter sej 
as the Census Superintendent, in view of their unconscionable number and variety, 
has necessarily treated them as a whole for statistical purposes. These languages 
are however so variable and multiform that each d liters totally from its neigliljour 
as a spoken Yerniicular, and there are cases in the Kaga Ilills where the mother- 
tongues of opx>osite sides of the village street ai'e so different that, although one la 
always known to both sides, the one in lesser use may be incomprehensible 
across the road, and it is common to hear two people colloguing while answering each 
in his own tongue the questions of his vis-a-vis asked in the other’s. The Census 
Supermtendent for Assam has tlius fallen into the very certain error of stating that 
the Assam hill tribes are not good linguists. It is true that few know Assamese. 

Little ojiportunity have tliey to learn, and less to Ic^arn Bengali or Hindustani, 
but there are small villages wliere the children grow ujj fluimt in five languages 
each of which would pujfzte a Dutchman to learn a little of in two years, and in the 
State of Mani].Uir the iiiajority (sf n^ale tribesnven are bilingual in their own tongues 
and I^lanipuri, while a t?ombined knowledge* of some Kuki language, scane Naga 
language and the iMaiupuii language must be extremely frequent. Tlie inercdible 
rapidity with whic h a Xaga or Kuki intcrjireter aequixes an additional language 
with the most liuuted ojijiortunity for doing so has t(j be cxiiericnced to be 
appreciated, and there are some villages whicli iji addition to real languages 
compose jargons and counter- jargons of their ow-n in order to be able to chatter 
incomprehensibly in the presence of others, particularly when discussing a 
proposition of purchase, sale or barter. 

152, The fact that no linguistic map was prepared for the United Provinces as in 

mentioned above is involved in a difficulty not of subsidiary languages but of 
mot her- tongues^ a difficulty which was very far from being confined to the United 
Provinces. This difficulty was that, familiar from former census reports, of 
distinguishing in the census record betw^een the various dialects of Hindustani 
classified by Sir George Grierson as different languages. Generally speaking 
one dialect fades into another by indistinct and gradual changes so that it is veiy^ 
difficult to draw^ a hard and fast line and say for instance "here the Eastern gj-oup 
end.s and the Mediate begins ; here ends Mediate Hindi and beyond is Western *. 
rt was anticipated that thi.^ dilHeulty would he found to operate in the case 
of all the languages of the Tndfj- Aryan branch of the fn do- European family, but tq^alpatidar.COm 
mattrr of fact thi.*^ did not prove to be the c‘a.se w'ith all of them. Rajasthani 
and Bhili, for instance, gave little difficulty, but the distinction betw^een Eastern 
and Westvcrn Hindi in the fbiitral ProvjjK^es and Gentral India, and between Laiinda 
and Panjabi in the I^unjab was more than tlie census enumerators could grasp. 

As for the enumeratfvl, eaeli of course very proxjcrly considers his Hindi to be the 
true Hindi and is not ]>re feared to qualify it by an adjective of locality implying 

M'32CC 
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that it is merely a dJaloot. Too much precision must not therefore he expected 
of figures representing the use of Eastern and Westerii Hindi and of Lahnda and 
nceessary in the course of compilation to assign large numbei's of 
spe^ers of Wind i, and similarly of Panjabi, more or loss arbitrarily to oJie or the 
other group according to locality, since the returns were inevitably unqualified. In 
the United Provinces no attempt was made to diatinguieh Eastern from Western 
Hindi and for the purpose of the linguistic maps the line has been taken arbitrarily 
as the boundary (more or less) of Agra and Oudh provinces, which is probably as 
nearly correct as any other convenient boundary that could be chosen* 

1S3. The United Provinces again proved a stumbling block to a return of script* 
^me idea of the respective numbers who use each of the various vernacular scripts 
is unquestionably a desideratum. That such a return is possible has been shown 
by the Punjab, in which a return was made of the script of literacy anci numbers 
are available of those who use the Urdu, Nagari, and Gurmukhi scripts respectively ; 
similarly by the Central Provinces and Berar, where figures are now available for 
literacy in Hindi, (or Marathi) and Urdu respectively ; b}' the Central India Agency 
for which the returns cover the same three scripts and Gujarati ; by Hyderabad, and 
by Jammu and Kashmir State, But in the United Provinces an ancient ermtrovtmsy 
about the use of the terms Plindi and Urdu for the spoken language appai’< ntly gave 
rise to the fear that a similar controversy would arise as a result of asking for the 
script of liteiacy . As there can be no argument as to whether a given script is Urdu or 
Hindi it is difficult to comprehend the relevancy of this fear and it might have been 
surmised that the Local Government would have found the return of script usefuL 
In the case of the spoken language admittedly the use of the terms Urdu and Hindi 
do give rise to embittered controversy between two schools which are generally 
speaking conterminous with Hinduism and Islam in religion* In point of 
practice it is impossible to define any boundary between Urdu and Hindi as spoken, 
since the difference consists merely in a preference for a Persian or for a Sanskrit 
vocabulary, and as an illiterate man uses only the language of common speet:h it is 
generally the bias of the enumerator which would determine the category of hie 
return. As far as spoken language goes therefore it was decided, as in 1921, to use 
the term Hindustani only in the return for the United Provinces, and with the 
omission of the script of literacy the use of the term Urdu disappeared. This 
disappearance caused some searching of heart among Mush ms who did not realise 

that the reason for omit- 
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ting the term Urdu was that 
no general record of the 
script was being made at 
the census. For H. E. H* 
the XiKam's Dorninious a 
return of literacy in Urdu 
has been added to that of 
English. 

The need for a common 
script for India is probaidy 
even greater than t lint fur a 


common tongue. English is tending to supply in a minor degree the ])lace of 
the latter, but even Hindustani, the niost widely used Indian language itppear.s in 
totally different characters. Historical sentiment and local patriotism alike 
militate against the abandonment of any of the numeroLis scripts in use in fiifha, 
but it seems probable that sooner or later some cbmmon script will have to be 
adopted, and the Eoman script now adopted by Turkey would probably be the most 
satisfactory compromise in spite of its alien origin and its paucity of symbols, 
Hindustani in the Roman script is already in use in the Army and proves imminently 
satisfactory, and owdng to the discharge of soldiers accustomed to use it, it must 
be spreading slowly in all areas in which the Indian Army recruits. The 
in the census schedule of a return of script would have provided figures tor 
its diffusion and a basis for subsequent comparisons, but unfortunately the already 
over-crowded schedule could not be made to carry more, and the only returns of it 
available are those for the Punjab, wliere 6,587 persons were recorded as literate in 
that script, for Baluchistan with 3,844, and Delhi with 175. Meanwhile the paradox 
continues of the most anti-British elements in India having to debate their politics 
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in English, whihi in an artirl<s advocating the aubstitntion of Hindi for Engliah 
as a common language for indiiv an Indian new spa 2 >cr (itself pnblislied in English) 
ftdoi>tcdlti^laC©hl^an the words ■■ IjiTjgnistic Jnqilab Zindabad ”, tTanalatabie 
perhaps I' j> the Zahars' Is ! and to coin]jlete the picture the existing 

superfluity of vernacular scrii^ts has been inflicted with an addition during 
the decade under reidew. in Burma a Chin refonner named Pao Chui Hao (c/de 
infra j appendix to this chapter) has invented a new religion together with a scjnpt 
inspired by the deity, whose literal designs seem derived from the Burmese 
ajid Roman alphabets. This script, intended to fill the absence of any indigenous 
( liin s^^stem of wnriting, has unfortunately got so fai in its short period of existence 
as to be used in H ppetliug book and in a printed translation into the Kamhao- 
Hokte language of the Sermon on tlie Mount, though both these appear to be 
produced Jroin phot,ozincogra]>liic block^^ and not from founded type, A specimen 
passage from the Sermon on the Mount will be found with a transliteration in 
the chapter on Language in the Burma (.'ensus Rejjoi't and the first two pages of 
the spelling book appear below with a transliteration. 

Section «* — Linguistic Fre~kist&ry\ 

154. In 1807 it w'aj^ jjointed out by Mr, E, Thomas in a letter to the Asiatic The Bfiiinii 
Society of Bengal that the Aryan invaders of southern Euro}>e and south-west Asia 

had invented no aljdiabet of tlieir own in the course of their w'aiiderings, but were 
in every case indebted to the country in which they sotthsd for the provision of 
characters for the refluction of their speech to writing. His inference was that in 
the case of India the Sanskrit aljihabet had its ultimate source in some nu^thod of 
writing known to the pre-Aryau inhabitants. This suggestion was immediately 
attacked and scout^'d as ineompatibie with the then unquestioned view tJiat the 
Indo-Europeans found India a completely uncivilized country inhabited by barbarous 
tribes, and wdiilc a probably Semitic origin for the earliest form of the Devanagari 
script was generally admitted, it was regarded as a jiost-Aryan importatkin. 

It has taken sixtyfive years to find evidence that the BrahmL alphabet is afttir all 
derived from the symbols usiid on their seals by the pre-Aryans of the Indus V^allcy*, 
and that the theory that the symbols of the Brahmi scrijit were imported fioin 
Phoenicia during the first niilleuium B. 0., or locally invented after the Indo- 
European invasion, is not only now unnecessary but improbable. For altliough 
Professor Konowr and sonic others are not yet entirely satisfied, Professor Langdon 
seems to have effectively demonstrated the comiection bet wee m the Brahmi sc riyit aud 
tlte signs of the Mohenjodaro seals, while Dr. Pran Nath seems to have arrived in- 
dependently at the same conclusion, and Mr. Idiomas seems to be justified at last in 
the analogy he dreiv between the sources of the Indo-European alphabets in (ircccc 
and in India respectively. What Langdon says is that if his tw'o main liyiiothcst^s are 
true, f.e., the identity of the Indus with the Sumerian signs and the derivation of 
the Brahmi charaetcirs from the Indus signs ' then it must follow that the Aryan 
Sanskritists gave values derived fi oiii their own language to these characters. In 
other words they knew tlie ideographic meanings, translated them into Sanskrit, 
and derived the syllabic values from the Sanskrit words ”, This alone is cuiough 
to explode the theory, if any retain it> that the existing civilization of India 
postdates tlie Indo-European invasion, for had the people of the Indus valley btum 
exterminated or expelled them symbols could not have furnished the basis for the 
Uteraturo of their conquerors, and though it is possible that tlie Indus valley itself 
had, as Sir John Marshall holds, been vacated before the Kigvcdic Aryans came in, 
it is quite obvious that there must have been a fusion of culture either there or else- 
where, and it was probably, in fact it must have been, in the Ganges basin, 

155. This raises the question, which cannot be answered at any rate until the Au»tT»asi 4 iic 
Mohenjodaro script is completely deciphered, as to wliat language was sjioken in 

Upper India before the Indo-Europeana. The most natural hypothesis rb§|natidar com 

that the language was a Dra vidian one, since that is the most widely spread family m ^ 


* Mr. Kaaak-aaabhai atatea {The TamiU 1^800 Tears page 45) that “ it waa from Hie 
Nagaa that the Aryas firat learnt the art of writing ; and hence Sanskrit characters arc to 
this day kitowji iw Dcva-Niiguri ”, hut he tpintcR no autliority nr reh^rence for what is perhaps 
a mert^ surn]i![^ Inih^d on a similarity. 

M22CC 
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India tlicr FjifTo-Kuropoan, against which it sncces^sfully ludd its own in the 

fioiitli. The general tendency among languages ajmears to be for tlic and tfie 

supplant the more ^difficult or less useful, though the latter 
may at the Srime time hy a aimilar process be replacing other less <jfficieiit or leas 
estimated toi^guca. Thus the GoideJic language, probably at one time the prevail- 
ing language of A\ aleSj waa pushed to the western coast by the later Brythonic, and 
the latter has followed it In turn and is now in some parts of Wales the slowly 
disappearing tongue of descendants of those whose natural speech was at one time 
Goidelic {which only survives in certain forms of enumeration, place-names aiirl a 
few words of Irish or the so-called fairy speech), and in some cases probaVjly an even 
earlier and pre-Goidel language, Siimiarly it seems probable that many tribes in 
India ’who now speak a Dra vidian language formerly spoke a Hunda one,. At any 
rate the fact that the Oraon, for instance, speaks a Dravidiaii language is no 
evidence at all that he is not racially nearly allied to the Munda with whom his culture 
would appear to connect him, though cnlture again like language, is not a iTiterion 
of race.* Similarly the Malers or Rauria Paharias of thedlajmaha) hills still speak a 
Dravidiaii language, though their relatives the Mai Faharias have adojited an 
Indo-European one. Both tribes have apparently been pushed back from their 
more fertile lands by Santals who have come up from the isolation of the (Jhota 
Kagpur Idateau with what is ]>robab1y a still more ancient language tlmn 
Dravidian, and one 'which is actually likely to have been the original language of 
both Mai and Rauria Paharias. The ]>osition in India has been much complicated by 
its history, for ft seems that probably Munda languages once occupied the greater 
part of I‘ppex India, but were pushed back to the hills and forests by the early 
civilization of the Indus and Ganges valleys speaking probably Dravidiaii huiguages. 

In the alternative the language of the earliest civilization may itself have been a 
Hunda language and been superseded by the Dravidian of later arrivals. The 
Austroasiatic languages are the most widely distributed in the world as far as 
geographical distances go, being found from the Pnnjab in the North to New Zealand 
in the south and from Madagascar in the ’west to Easter Island in the east. Von 
Baer's zoological law that the most widely distributed in space arc also the most 
widely distributed in time can probably be applied with equal force to all languages 
which have preceded modern methods of rapid distribution, and if so indicates 
unquestionably that the Austroaeiatic is an oMer group of tongues than the 
Dravidian, and the obvious inference is that they preceded Draviciian in India. 

The Dravidian speakers ho'^''ever were thiust out of their domain by Indo-Kui'opean 
languages before they liad more than partially penetrated the hill fastnesses, 
and while some of tlie Munda si>eakers have retained their languages to this day 
others w^ere apparently Indo-Europeanised in tongue without passing through a 
genuinely Draviilian stage, though having assimilated a number of borrowed 
w'orcls, while others, whose Munda language seems to have survived both the 
Dravidian and Indo-European occupations of, the Ganges v’^alley, have been 
Dravidianised after the latter event by a northerly movement of tribes from the 
Dravidianised south. There is how^ever, a serious void in our knowledge in that no 
intensive work appears to have been done on the tribal dialects of southern India, 
so that it is impossible to say whether the Munda languages e'ver penetratetl to the 
extreme south of India or not. The Linguistic Survey unfortunately ' did not 
include southern India in its scope, ami there is therefore a crying need for an 
intensive study of the dialects spoken by such tribes as the Kadar, Kurumans, 

Paliyans, Paniyans and Thanda-Pulayans with the object of iliscovering whether or 
no any Munda survivals are to be found. If Munda languages extended to southern 
India, they must inevitably have left some traces in the speech of the 
pre-Dra\'idian inhabitants. If they did not we need to know what was the 
pre- Dravidian language there. Rome tribes or castes, the Kakkaians of 

Travancore, are reported to have languages peculiar to themselves. 

Another obscure and debatable point in regard to the distribution of tlie Munda >3tidar.C0m 
languages is the direction from which they reached India. Their connection with 


* Dr. Guha regardfi Oraou skulls as showing some physical differences from those of MundaB, 
hut admits, I think, a very close relationship. At any rate the co -efficients of riioial llkencus 
given hy him for Ora<>n and Munda show a difference of only 1*79, 
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the Test of the Austroasiatie family lias suggested diffusion from the east westwards^ 
in have j>enetTated north-west up tlte (laugcs V^alley and 

along the^oot of the ITinialayas and up iiif o the hills hy such routers as the Kan^a 
Valley, surviving now only in tiiu inner ranges between Lailakh and Siklcim. 

Booth -westwards on the other hand they survive in the w(‘st of the CJentra! ProAdnees 
and must have extended to tlie Vindliyas and possibly to the west coast, as Bhili 
at any rate contains some M unda reionants and the very name of the Kolis suggests 
Munda affinities. South'wards the Sawaras of the Vizagapatam and Qan jaui hills 
and the Gadabas of the adjoining tracts in the C^cntral Provinces have definitely 
Munda tongues, though the w^estern branches of tliis tribe, w^hich extends at least 
to the borders of Eajputana, have lost their distinctive speech, and several of the 
Gond gron;pB have culture elements wli ich suggest Austroasiatic affinities, the Maria 
Gonds, for instance, the Kojas, the Bhatraa and the Far j as of Bastar and Jey^^ores 
wbt^re the so-called Bonda Parjas call themselves Bonde sim^dy (as if Munda w'itb a 
cold in the head), shave the heads of their women like Konyak ISTagas of the 
Chagyik group and dress them in masses of bead ornaments and narrow petticoats 
open on one hip exactly like some of the Konyak Naga tribes among wtiom 
Mon-Khmer linguistic survivals can be traced. It maybe noted in passing that this 
narrow petticoat is very suggestive of the garment w'om by the cla3^ figiiTines tif 1 he 
(?) Mother Goddess found in quantities in Harappa and Mohenjodaro as also in 
Crete* The Ods or Waddars, who seem to have Munda affinities, go further south 
on their wanderings, hut their homeland is Orissa, and it seems possible that the 
Badagas of the ISilgiiis may have cultural affinities with some Munda tribes* 

K(^vertheless the most soutlierly jioint to which the Munda languages have yet 
been traced is north of the Crodavari river. Tiie southerly distribution fif the 
Munda languages howi^vo.r drves not ruscessarily afTect the question of the dirc‘ction 
from wuich they reaclu^d I udia, and it seems just as likel^'' that tht^y came fioin the 
north-west and spread tlow^n the Ganges Vallejo to the east as tliat they came up the 
valky in the opposite direction. Mi^reover, if Mondays affinity with the languages of 
south-east Asia and the Pacific be unquestioned it is also possible that it had 
affinities with the agglutinative Sumerian Linguage we.stw'ards of it, and it would 
possibty be the safest hy]>othesis that various branches of the Austroasiatic language's 
originally radiated in a iftorc* or less southerly direction from a common c.riilre 
in central or south-east Asia, <iven tfjough it seems certain that the Indus V alley 
civilization ajffonJs a link between Ilpjier India and Burner.* 

An important jjosition in tlic^ distribution of the Austroasiatic languagt^s in 
India is held by the Kit'obar Islands. Nicobarese aceortling to tlie Linguistic 
Survey, occupies a position -intermediate between Munda and Mon-Klm^er. 

Meiliet and Cohen (/.e.v Luaf/tieii dn Monde) classify Nicobarese with the Mon- 
Khmer familj^, but remark that it fonns an exception to the rest of that gioup, 
in rt^taining the use of suffixes to form derivatives, a charac^.ter wdiich it has in common 
with Munda, “ 11 est difficile de decider ”, thej-^ continue, si la nikobarais a 
innov^ sous des influences occiden tales ou s'il a con starve un trait ancicn, aboli 
depiiis longtenipfi dans Ics langues parlces a Test ”. The very isolation of tlje 
NicobarSj and tlieir complide absence of contact for itiany hundreds of y'(»ars writh 
any language of the Munda gi‘ou|> is in itself a solution to the doubt expressed^ 
and the inference is tiiat the Munda languages generally retain a more amdent 
characteristic lost by the Mon-Khmer branch, a consideration which inclines 
one to the view that their distribution has at any rate not been from east to west. 

On tiie other hand some account must be taken of the theory, favoured 
appar^tly by Prof. Syl vain Levi and by Prof, Craighill Handy, for instaoce,of 
Oceanic intrusions into India. In a paper on Polynesian origins {Semice P* 

Museum t OeenL Pujff rSi, /A", S) Professor Handy attributes to an intrusion 
from Polynesia to the Asiatic mainland some of the cultural phenomena to be 
found in Indo-China, Burma, Assam and the west coast of India, mentioningealpatidar.COm 
specifically the outrigger canoe on the w-est coasts of India and Ceylon* This 
fits in with the known colonization of Madagascar from Indonesia, onto the route 
of wjjich Ceylon would fall, and the clear traditions of immigrants such as the 
Iruvar (Izhavas), who form a fifth of the population of IVavancore and Cochin, and 

* Prof. HodKOn iHjifits out to me I hat Tb'Vi'ay tflbi S^ac/ie) put 

forward the theory of a croriuectJon betwet'ii the Munda and the UgiO’Fjimish languages. 
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are almost equally numerous in British Malabar, haviiij^ come from tin; direotit^n 
bistoric periocL it is posssible that the ooooiiut palm, the 
planting of^wnich in Orissa is still regarded as ceremonially dangerous ex:re]it 
for Brahmans, has also been an iiitioduction from [iidouesia ; in t)ie case of the 
Malabar coast its Malayalam name, thengai^ * fruit of the south \ suggests its 
having been brought by way of Ceylon, It is also clear that the traditions of the 
Mon-Khmer speaking Khasi point very definitely to migration from tlve east 
westwards as do some other traditions in Aasam associated with cultures suggestive 
of Oceania, The words used, for instance, by the Xaga tribes for a communjil 
tabu {pennoi^ pint) can be traced through the Malayan pu^id to New Zealand with 
a cognate meaning throughout, A recent article published by the Kern Institute 
suggests an Indonesian, origin for the bronze kettle drums of the Kjirens of 
Burma which are found elsewhere in south-east Asia and were still heuig mude 
at the end of the last century by the Shans of Nwedauug near Loikavv in the 
ICarenni, Another cultural point of some importance is the “ sbouldeieti celt ”, 
Handy claims this as an old Polyuesian form, which is incontestable, am 1 its 
distribution includes parts of the Indian Artdiipelago, Indo-China Burnux and parts 
of India. The natural inference is that its distribution has, like tjiat of the 
Bachelors' House, which is much too widely spread among the primitive tribits 
of India to be attributed to Oceanic intrusions, started from India and spr<^a<l 
to Polynesia, and this may indeed be the true interpretation of faefes, but ther(i 
are certain features of its Indian distribution which appear to point in the other 
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direetbo, Square -shouldered adzes abound in the Irra wadi valley ; Qom 

found very rarely in the Santal Parganas and the Madras Agency txacta, ynu 
somewhat more frequently apparently in Chota Nagpur. They do not seem to 
occur elsewhere in India and are quite distinct from the usual type of Indian 
celt, which prevails in the Santal Parganas and in central and south India 
generally, ami which nxay be correlated to the copper and bronze types 
of Mohenjodaro which are all unshouldered. In the Chota Nagj>ur areai 
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howeverj shouldered copj>er celts are obtained, gimcrall}-, it seems, from 

realpatidar.com 



pre-hifltoric burials, and these must be associated svith the shouldered 
stone ones, as must the shouldered iron hoes still used by the Khasis 




and by some Nagas in Assam, as by Sawaras and other Munda tribes in India 
proper. These hoes are as pronounced in type and as distinctive from the hoes in 
general vt^ as the corresponding slioulderefi celts are among nt^olithic mixes. The 
distribution of the shouldered adze and hoe in stone and metal is not coextensive 
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witli t!iat of tlio Muntla language and is not rei>oi'ted tln^ Kicjobar.s, and the 




t, 5iHioat.oK n E a Cat-T Faom &Afku«w<M4 NaAa AasAivt ^iiArcuAc 

3MOM^PXflt& CCE.Ta FaOM WAICMOtllS C3!* KoBAIt 
f3J BoLaaah {*) In Thb INoktm Caphaa rfiAi.B A&tAM- t *** 1 ; Siee 

inference is that it ia either an mtrusion from Oceania or a development which 
started in eastern Tndia and thence spread to the islands* One rather curious 



tA^CELLra FAPM ]iHD>An MuatUbl iA0ti.LEP INDIA LoCAktTY Urt>P£Cirifp 
Buy Froba»I.t Samtail FARa*N An, Where SimiLaie ARrAFACra 

havi ec<H rsuHD By SaDPiwp. 

3.4-*S CELTS fKom Pamahg f^A^/ay Evans Jpuhnal 

r. MuS- Pt. Ifr 

feature in this case is the sporadic appearance of the true shouldered ad^e of the 
Irrawadi type in India, acoorapanied by a very common prevalence of a roughly 
shouldered type probably almost equally effective for practical purposes but 
obviously involving far less labour in the making. The true Irrawadi type of 
adze is not only very exactly squared at the shoulders but is worked flat and 
polished throughout. The roughly shouldered adze common in the ^^gfeiW^iclar.COm 
and the Santal Parganas is polished only on the plano-convex cutting edge, the 
tang end being left roughs and a shoulder roughly worked sometimes on one side 
of the adze only. In the N, Cachar Hills, in an area occupied by a number of 
prehistoric groups of enormous monolithic urns of phallic shape, which contained 
the ashes of the dead and are probably forerunners of the Khasi stone cists and 
clan burials, a numb<’^r of stone axes and adzes liave been found* TJie axes arc 
triangular, hat and polisheil, but the adzes, or possibly hoes, have in many cases 
the appearance of having been worked in imkation of metal blades with a curved 
back like the existing Khasi or Yimtsung Naga hoes,* A similar inference is 

* Specimens may be seen in the Pitt Hivexs Museum at Oxford. 
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suggested by tbe shape of the curved stone axes found in the S^uital Parganas and 
described by Bodding, whic h Iiavc a. close parallel in some cuirved axe heads from 
dounv. F. M. S, Mus. vol. xv, pi. iv ), tlnmgli here again 
the eastern type is much mt>n^ perfect than the westem. This suggests the 
possibility that the shouldered stone adze may be a derivation from the metal 
type and not its originah which would involve a distribution eastwards from the 
centre in which the copper originals are found and w'hich corresponds closely 
with that of the non-Aryan kingdoms of the Saudyumnas, plausibly identified 
with the Munda and Mon -Khmer by Pargiter, and ococupying a country still 
occupied by Sawara and Munda tribes. This hypothesis would also account for 
the apparently quite unnecessary labour expemled on the fabrication of tlie 
square-shouldered Irrawaxli celt which is difficult to uuderstand if it weiv injt f.hc 
natural result of an attempt to c<ipy a metal original as exactly as the available 
material permitted* If this hypothesis be rejected ’we must regard the shouldered 
copper celt as subsequent to the shouldered stone adze. Eithei orhoth might have 
given rise to the existing iron hoe^ since there secjns to liave Ticcn no copper age iti 
Assam or Burma. But if the. copper c^dt be later it supports the hypothesis that 
the .shouldered adze is intrusive from Indonesia, whereas if the copper lorm 
be the original type the stone form niLLst have reached Oceania frfim the west* iind 
not India or Indonesia fioin the south-ea.st. In the latter it has to be 

considered whether the roughly shouldered adzc.s of the Xaga Hills and San 1 3^1 
Farganas arc degenerate forms of the flat square -shouldered and highly polished 
Irrawadi adze or tljeir undeveloped prototype, and the clevclopment of so 
unnecessarily laborious a tyjie liS the square -shouldered aclze from an equally 
efficient if leas polished implement seems unlikely. If on the other ham] the 
prototype be Oceanian it cannot be Indian and in that case we must regai'd tlie 
square -shouldered adze as having degenerated in its original material in one fjlace 
while leading perhaps simultaneously to improved copper and iron types in otlicrs, 
not perhaj).s an inipoa-sibility. It would appear however on the face of it that 
the shouldered adze is a type imich more likely to originate in metal than in 

St one.* 

Shouldered adzes have involved a digression from the matter of language, 
but it is difficult to consider the question of the Munda languages entirely ajwt 



SHOUl-P£Fl£a HOES At- U AAi □ /■ Hail d Wt?o/iry) 

* The following bibliography of shouldered adj;es ia given here as tht.; articles are maiq^ of 
them obscure and unknown to the general reader. Those marked with an asterisk are illustrated. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and No. 1 of 1876, Joitmul of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, No. 3 of 1879 (Cockburu)/ bXIII, iii, 1 of 1894 (Cockburu)* ; LXV, iii. 

No. I of 1896 (Peal)* i L.XX, iii, No. 1 of 190 J (Bodding)* ; LXXIII, iii. No. 2 of 1904 (Bodding) ; 

XXI, No. $ of 1926 (Hutton)* ■ XXV, No. 1 of 1929 ( Milk and Hutton)*. Man, XVII- 

74 (July 1917, Ballour)* ; XXIV. 15, (Pebruaiy 1924, Hutton)*. See also Gurdou, The AAusCjBalpatidar.COm 

(1914), page 12 el seq* and Huttoji, The Sema Nagm pages 254 — 258. 

In the matter of oanoea and their association with a westward drift from Polynesia the 
following may be referred to : — Hornell, Origins, etc., of Indian Boat Designs, Memoirs of Uic 
Asiatic Sod^y of Bengal, VH, No. 3, pages 139-256 (1920)* ■ Mills, The Ao Nagas, pages 76 and 
79, notea (1926)* and Hutton, correspondence in Folkhre XXXTX, No. 1, pages 94^95 (1928) 
and M. A. S. B. XI No. I. pages 32, 39, GO, 63, 68* \ Peal, Visit to the ^itga lliUs, J. A. N. m[ 

1872*. It iS to be noted that the dug out canoe ” drum oeears in Ciiina, vale Colquhoun, 

Across Chryse, II, page and its arrival in the Assam HjJhj from the direebon of Indonesia 
is open to grave doubt. 
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from any cultural features whicli farm part of tlie sanic complex. Although 
shouldered hoes of chert are clearly depicted (Hall and Woolley^ plat;e 

re2fljB0t3d®r.fraiKd in >Sumcr, while ^laekay has found potteiy hoes at Kish distiiirtly 
suggestive of the shouldered tyf)ej and Sir Flinders Petrie illustrates oi;e ] olislied 
stone axe ” of similar pattern from predynastic Egypt {PrehisAorir pK 

XXVITjj this particular feature does not seem to appear in India west ('Imta 
Nagpur, but the vestiges of Munda occupation arc to be found as already iiuli<ated 
all over northern India, Prof, Przyluski in a series of articles in the and 

in the B^tdletin of the Soci^ M Lifiguistique has pointed out a numhei' of 
Austroasiatic loans in vocabularies of Indo-European languages spoken in India, 
Indeed in a paper in the Royal Asiatic Society's Journal in 1931 he derives the name 
of Varuna as well as the Hittite Aruna from a Sumerian root and an Austroasiatic 



a-roNt llllPLE^tfEMT:” pREovh(AgT(c caypT 
3 £/- 


god of the sea, Baru, and holds that there is no reason to suppose that Varuna was 
ever anything other than a sea god. This seems on the face of it an unnecessarily 
extreme position to adopt, as it would seem by no means unlikely that the 
Indo-Europeans merely confused the god of the heavens with an indigenous god 
of similar name hut different attributes, a sort of confusion that has ftrcquently 
taken place for instance between pre-Christian deities and Christian saints in 
Europe (e.g., St. Anne), unless indeed Uranus himself is also to be identified as a 
Baru with changed functions. However that may be, in a paper in the Jonm€^l 
Asiatique in 1926 (Un anmen feuple du Fmjah : les Ddun^ta) Pr‘zyluski has 
penetratingly discussed the significance to be attributed to the gourd-origin myth 
so widespread in south-east Asia and to the distribution of names associated 
with a pre- Aryan w^ord iumba in Sanskrit as a loan word to designate the colocynth 
Lagetiia vulgaris. Hb demonstrates the distribution of this word in Indonesia and 
its association wuth the similar fruit of the Fious ghmeram, called in Sanskrit 
udumbara, with certain names of musical instruments made of gourds, and so \^'ith 
one of the functions of the widespread caste of degraded musicians known as Dorn, 

Domna, Doinbar, etc., who may be regarded as representing early inhabitants of 
northern India. If we accept, as we must, the force of his argument wo may see 
a survival of the Munda-speaking Austroasiatic population of northern Iiulia not 
only in the Dorns, and no doubt in the very similar Korava gioup, but in the 
Kurumbas of southern India, to whose former predominance the tract in Malalmr 
still known as Kurumbranad yet testifies and who are still associated like the 
ancient Kodumbara w'ith the keeping of sheep and the production of I^S^iip^icIsr.COm 
cloth, and with the Gadaba (no Telugu ear would tolerate “ Gadarnlia and 
the wt w^ouid drop out as easily as it has from Kuruba), who still speak a 
Munda language and seem to he associated with the kindred Bliatra tribe 

* That this waa the original form is perhaps confiTxned the existence in ViKugajtataiii 

district of the variants^ utob and Gutumuo for Gadaba. 
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in the Orisaa hinterland as Przyluski^s Udumbara with his Bhadra. By an 



ingenious equation of these tribes with the Padaei of Herodotus, Pr^yloski 
associates these Mnnda -speakers with the Melanesians through the practice of 
eating their aged relatives like the Bataks of Sumatra, and this practice has been 
attributed to the Birhors of Chota Nagpur who speak a Mundari tongue (cf. infra, 
page 404). It remains to be pointed out that the Kuril ba as also the K urn man 
are still associated with megalithic and dolmenic burials like so many of the tribes 
who have retained their Austroasiatic speech, while the stories of aged -relative- 
eating have a distribution com-sponding roughly with that of Munda languages 



to-day, attributing the practice to hill tribes of Chhattisgarh and the Amarkantak 
tableland, to the Birhors of Cluita Nagpur, to hill tribes in Assam, to some 
K aching in north-west of Burma and to the Wa in the east of it. The fruit is 
ripe they say according to the 8hans, let us cat it as tliey sliake down t heir- 
aged parents from the branches they have made them ascend. 

156. One conclusion of Prxyluski's bowever, it does not seem pf>s.'5il>Ic 
accept. He seems to regard the Austroasiatic speakers in nortbern India 
generally as having pushed out the l>ra vidian speakers from the wdiole of the 
fertile valleys of northern India leaving a mere island of Dra vidian speakers in 
Baluchistan. It seems to us far more probable, in view of what has ahead v been 
stated as to the wider distribution and greater antiquity of Austroasiatic language's, 
and maps of the distribution of Drnvidian and Munda languages siqiport 
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this view, that the Miinda preceded the Dravidian in the Penitian la generally, and 
was pushed to the south-east by the Dravidian which was in its turn superseded 

tongues. Przyluski has laid some emphasis on 
Ht^odotns ’ account of the races of India, and identifies the warlike tslco of the 
north with the Indo-Europeans; the Ethiopianlike race of the far south with 
the Dravidiane, and the intermediate races, of which Herodotus describes two, as 
Austroasiatic. Herodotus says, however, that there are many nations of Indians 
speaking different languages, and that the most easterly part is desert. Apparently 
Herodotus’ knowledge did not extend eastwards beyond the Thar desert and 
must have been confined southwards to the west coast perhaps no further than 
Bombay. It is also not clear in what sense the term “ Dravidian is used by 
Przyhiski as he appears to refer to the Dravidian languages but tc.> the pre- 
Dravidian physical type, Dravidian languages have left much clearer survivals in 
north-west India than the Munda ones, for though the latter have, as effectively 
demonstrated by Przyluski, left strong traces in vocabulary, the former liave 
affected the actual speech of the Indo-Europeans, providing it with cerebrals to 
the extent of requinng distinctive letters of the arphabet, while Dravidian loan 
words have been indicated in much greater number than have Munda ones so 
far, and the story of the Deluge, which is undoubtedly of Mesopotamian origin 
and abscuit from the Higveda, retains, as pointed out by Caldwell, words of Dravidian 
origin for two of its most important features — water (wira) and fish {mi/ia), while, 
as pointed out by I^ofeesor K, Putt, Satyavrata Mann, the Indian counterpart 
of Noah, is described in the Puranas as “ the lord of Dravida Professor 
Rapson {Cambridge Hwtory oj India^ /, ^2) regards Dravidian languages as having 
been “ actually flourishine in the wefetem regions of Northern India at the period 
v hen languages of the Indo-European type were introduced.*’ It seems therefore 
necessary to regard the Dravidian speakers as having been the latest pre-Indo- 
European occupants of Upper India, as having reached India from the north-west 
where tljelr language remains among the Brahui, who actually regard the Mohenjo- 
daro ruins as the work of their ancestors, ♦ and as having brought with them the 
ancient civilization of Mesopotamia, Asia Minor and the eastern Mediterranean. 

The Deluge legend might of "course have been act^uired locally in India from 
Austroasiatic innabitanfi of Sumerian affinities, but this does not alter the fact tliat 
the Indo-Europeans seem to have acquired it in a Dravidian dress. Schoener 
{AU-dravidisches : Eine Nammkundliche Vntersuchung) has traced Dravidian phicc" 
names in Mesopotamia and Iran, and although his theories do not seem to have 
been generally found acceptable, further evidence that this Dravidian tongue 
reached India from the w^cst is indicated by the recent investigations (1930) of 
G. W. Brown who has shown [Jour. American Oriental Bodely, 50, 273. sqq.) that 
the Kharian language spoken in Mitanni at the bend of the Euphrates bot h before 
and after its conquest by the Indo-European invaders has striking similarities 
to the Dravidian languages of India today, as it also has on the otiicr band 
with some surviving languages of the Caucasus. Kharian (or Hurrian) is also 
stated to have been “ the true non -Indo-European Hittite of Asia Minor ” and 
to be nearly related to the Haldian of early Armenia* This, if it prove to be 
definitely substantiated, is not at all surinising in view of the wide distribution 
of both ^ Mediterranean and Armenoid physical characteristics in the population 
of India, and of the many elements in the Hindu religion which connect it with 
Mesopotamia and witli the Near East. A Dravidian tongue in ancient Mesopotamia 
is in fact precisely what might have been expected to be discovered now that 
we know for l■^^^tain from the Indus Valley finds what has long been suspected^ 
that India was not an isolated welter of australoid tribes till the Indo-Europeans 
entered it in the 2nd millenium B* C., but had a civilisation, comparable to 
and in communication with the ancient kingdoms of Mesopotamia, far older and in 
most ways more highly developed than that of the Indo-European invaders who 
established themselves in India precisely as they did in Babylon, as barbarian 
rulers of more cultured peoples* realpatldar.COm 

157* With the advent in India of the Indo-European we come at 
any rate within the range of historical tradition and the distribution and 

* Personal inform&ticni from Mr, E. J. H* Mfickay ' while he waa engaged in excavating 
that site* Colonel Sewell, however, regards the tradition as spurious and suggested by 
the excavators tbcmselvea, — J. H. H. 
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inter-relation of tfie Judo-Koropean langua^eB has been so exiiaustively treated 



Jn Sir George Grierson that the most that would be justified fie re is to sum np 
very briefij his conclusions. He tells iia tliat Sanskrit is the purified literary 
language arising from the dialec ts the Rigveda ; tfiat tlie languages of the Outer 
Branches that is Lalmda or Western Panjabi, Sindhi, Marathi, Oriya, Bihari, 
Bengali and Assamese, arc tleiivtal from a different dialect of tlie original Iiido- 
European tongue than arc the languages of the Inner Branch Western Hiridi, 
Panjabi, Gujarati, Bhib, Khande^hi, Rajiisthani and the Paliari dialects. Eastern 
Hindi is intermediates beriveen the two, while of the Injicr Branch languages 
Gujarati at any rate retains traces of the Outer language which it has superst^iled. 
From the same colloquial source as Hanskrit arose the Midland language of the 
Inner Branch always regarded as not only the true type of the Indo-Aryan tongue 



but as the tongue of the true and pure Indo- Aryan people. TJjjs difference 

between the Inner and Outer languages is regarded as a confirmation of Hoernle*s 

theory of the first and second wave of Indo-European immigration, the second 

wave being supposed to have entered India through Chitral to the east of thfealpatidar.COm 

first already established in the Punjab. A further confirmation of this view la 

said to have been found in the racial tlifferences between the inhabitants of the 

Punjab and those of the United Provinces. 

No definite proof of tlie trutli of this theory has, however, been found, and 
it does not seem essentia] to an interpret at ion of the facts as accepted, though 
M220C b2 
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it is not of course in conflict with them. It appears on the face of it unlikely on 
account of the difficulty of the route through the Himalayas indicated by the 
theory. Rai Bahadur Kamaprasad Chanda in hia li^o-Aryan Rams has 
the existence of two groups of Brahmans, one fair which he 
re^rds asnaving come from the north-west, and the other swarthy from south- 
west Asia which he considers came across the Arabian Sea. He infers from this 
and from other evidence an invasion of Indo-European speakers from the east of 
Babylonia, but there appears to be no evidence whatever that the earlier nordic 
inv^ers of Mesopotamia, who seem to have established themselves as rulers of 
the Hittites, succeeded in effectively imposing their language on their subjects, 
though it is believed that the Kanesian dialect, in which certain Indo-European 
features occur, was the official tongue of the Hittite Empire* Similarly the 
above-mentioned Khairi appear to have been a non -nordic race with nordic 
chieftains, and their location is in the north-west of Mesopotamia. If therefore 
Chanda^s theory is to be accepted it be simpler and safer to regard these 
Mesopotamian invaders as Dra vidian speakers. In any case their culture and 
religion must have been that of the Mesopotamian basin, and tbe movement 
of peoples and culture from Mesopotamia to northern India must be put at such 
an early date that it is hardly possible to regard the movement as having had 
any impulse from the proto-nordic steppe folk, who only appear to have begun 
to invade Mesopotamia towards the end of the 3rd millenium B. C. Modified to 
this extent there is much to support Chanda^s theory, which will not then differ 
in eSect from that already advanced of a previous invasion of Dr a vidian speakers. 

There is moreover another interpretation possible of tlie distributioii of the 
Inner and the Outer Bands of Indo -Aryan languages. Tbe Outer Band is 
that of languagei^ which have retained certain features characteristic of the 
Pisacha or Dardic group, a group of languages still spoken in tJie Pamirs 
and in the north-western hills of India. The Inner Band has none of these 
features. It may be added that it is" the Inner Band which has developed 
a script, on which the Outer is dependent. It will be pointed out in a subsequent 
chapter that there is very good reason for supposing that between the end of the 
Mohenjodaro civilisation in the Indus valley and the entry of the Rigvedic Aryans 
the Indus valley was subjected to an invasion of Alpines from the Pamirs. 
It is not improbable that these Alpines had acquired an Indo-European language, 
and they may even have had proto-nordic leaders. The oldest language in the 
Pamirs, and it is one wffiich is stated by Grierson to exist as a substratum to all 
the Dardic tongues, is the so far unclassed language the present form of which is 
known as Burushaski. Probably this w^as the language of the Alpine inhabitants 
before they came into contact with, the common ancestors of the A vesta Iranians 
and the Rigvedic Aryans. But these had left their northern steppes and were 
wandering in the neighbourhood of the Iranian plateau long before they descended 
on the plains of the Punjab, and may have been responsible not only for the 
disturbance of the Alpines, but for their adoption of a variety of their language. 
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It is also possible tliat they harl infected the Alpine culture and religion with some 
affinity, by supplying it with rulers and war-lords as the}" tbd to the 

Alpine Europe, The Pisacha language introduced in nortli- 

ern India would naturally be pushed out by the later Kigvedic Aryans, tliough 
their continued occupation of the whole of the west bank of the Indus and !>oth 
banks of its upper waters would be quite enough to account for the assimilation 
to the Outer Band language of the narrow strip of land between Peshawai' and 
Sialkotj which, if this theory be correct^ should belong to the Inner group, mucli as 
the extension of the Inner Band to the Gujarat coast has interrupted the f< inner 
continuity of the Outer Band from Baluchistan to Kanaxa, if indeed Gujarati 
should not still be classified wdth the Outer Band, which is at least a debatable 
proposition. Indeed some such strip of country lost to the Inner Branch must 
somewhere remain whatever be the hypothesis adopted, and Grierson {Lm4fuislic 
Sterve^f I.i, 108) gives other reasons for a southward mo%^einent of Kranians or 
Pamiris subsequent to the Iiido -Aryan invasion. 

In any case Hoernle’s theory of the second invasion from the north seetns 
less likely than Professor Hapsoids view of the occupation of tlie Punjab as 
occurring in the course of migration while that of the Ganges valley belongs to a 
later epoch of colonization. It must be recognised tliat^f Sanskrit owes its scr ipt 
to the previous civilization of northern India there must have been amalgansatitm 
and an interchange of cultural ideas betw'een the colonists and the pre-existing 
population, w^hether or not they already Tvorshipped Vedic deities. The culture 
of Mesopotamia, when invaded by the Kassites and other northern w^arrior trila's, 
was vastly more developed in many respects than that of the invaderfi and there 
is no reason to imagine that the same was not the case in India, Hence it was 
that it was in the area of colonization and amalgamation that the Indo-Europf‘nn 
languages developed Ix^th writing and literature to the greatest heights. It w"as in tlic 
Attic language of Athens, where the invading northerner fused with the darkhaired 
Ionian, that literature and philosophy flourished, not at Dorian S]>arta, 
where the population remained more martial perhaps, but less cultured, the 
Punjab compared to the ^Madhyadesa. The most important and lasting gift of 
the Aryans to India was ])robably their language, a vehicle of communication and 
expression belonging to a family of languages which has proved its superiority in. 
all parts of the world by superseding any other languages with which any of its 
members have come into effective competition. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 

realpatidar com population of each sex by language. 


Total Duinber of apoakers (OOO^e omitted). 


Language. 


103U 


mi. 


Number per 10*000 of 
total population 
1B31. 


VVhc-ie vlileilj epokea* 


] 

Melee. 

Z 

Femalee, 

3 

kaloB. 

4 

Fcmalce^ 

0 

Moles, 

8 

Females. 

7 

8 

Vemacularis of Indi a 


169.673 

162.126 

163,400 

9,978 

9.986 


Au$tTle FAmJly 

2,070 

2,667 

2,260 

2.209 

148 

167 


.^if.sffnCF-ne«4dn Sub-Famity 

3 

3 

3 

3 

* e 



{Maiay Oroup)^ 

Malay 

2 

2 

2 

2 



Burma, 

Salon 

I 

1 

1 

1 

* . 


Do* 


2,G73 

2,664 

2,257 

2,267 

143 

iSf 


Mon Orovp {Tfulaing) 

JS4 

JSl 

97 

92 

3 

3 

Burma. 

Pti/aafty- W a Group * , 

SS 

33 

74 

74 

5 

S 


Wa 

11 

11 

7 

7 

1 

1 

Burma, 

Falaong 

70 

70 

69 

58 

4 

4 

Do* 

KtMsi Group (JiCAaoi) 

114 

120 

93 

m 

0 

7 

Assam. 

Nicobar (Nicobaresc) 

5 

S 

5 

4 



Audamana and Niooban. 

Munda Branch 

2,310 

2,299 

1,334 

i,mo 

123 

13S 


Klicrwari . . , , 

2*01 

2,014* 

1,748 

1,755 

112 

119 

Aosam* Bengal* Bihair and Oritsa 

Korku 

SO 

86 

01 

00 

5 

6 

and Central FroviuoH. 

Central Frovincoa and Bcrar* 

Kbaria ** 

78 

73 

08 

69 

4 

4 

Bihar and Url^a and Ceatxmi 

Sawara 

80 

97 

04 

83 

5 

0 

FroTineca. 

Madras. 

Cadaba 

22 

22 

17 

10 

I 

1 

Do. 

TIbetoxCblnese Fjttnlly 

0,900 

7,101 

6,304 

6,621 

303 

418 


Tibetan Group 

J27 

J26 

i/7 

ns 

7 

7 


Bhotia . . 

127 

12S 

JJ7 

ns 

7 

7 


Bhotia of BaJtiatau 

69 

68 

74 

74 

4 

4 

Jammu and Kashmir State. 

Bbotia of Ladakh 

21 

21 

17 

17 

1 

1 

Ditto. 

Prono»tin»!ift2ed Himalapan. 

5G 

S3 

63 

S4 

3 

3 


Group, 

Kanauri 

12 

14 

10 

12 

1 

1 

Punjab. 

Kiranti 

44 

44 

42t 

4lt 

2 

3 

Bengal and SikMm. 

Non-Fronmninati^fed ilimala^ &1$ 

SO 

S3 

43 

3 

3 


yflit G rrjlij, . 

Murmi 

22 

21 

20 

19 

1 

1 

BongaL and Sikkim. 

Magari 

9 

8 

11 

9 


1 

Bungal, Aasam and ^kikkun* 

Bong or Lepcba 

13 

12 

10 

10 

1 

1 

Bengal and Sikkim. 

North A S^am Branch 

3 

9 

3 

7 

1 

1 


Abor . . . * * * 

7 

7 

7 

7 



Assam* 

Bora or Bodo Group 

4$G 

44S 

363 

3S3 

2S 

26 


BodoJ 

148 

143 

13B 

133 

8 

8 

Assam. 

CIato . . 

117 

113 

110 

106 

6 

7 

Do. 

Tipura (Mning) 

104 

94 

82 

81 

6 

0 

Aeaam and Bengal. 

M ikir Lttitffimge ( M iiiV ) 

$4 

02 

S6 

S3 

4 

4 

Assam. 

Group . , * * 

173 

176 

147 

143 

10 

10 


Angami * . * » 

S2 

21 

22 

21 

1 

1 

Assam. 

.S^ema . . - 

19 

18 

17 

IS 

1 

1 

Do. 

Ao . , 

1C 

18 

14 

16 

1 

1 

Do* 

Tangkbul * . , # 

14 

16 

11 

13 

3 

1 

I>o. 

N:aga(uncla»aed) 

4 

4 

J2 

11 

** 


Do. 

Kvki -CAm Group . . * , 

473 

497 

392 

404 

20 

23 

realpatidar.com 

Manlpuri * * * * 

1821 

2005 

171 

172 

n 

12 

Aosaui. 

Thado . - 

2S 

28 

10 

17 

2 

2 

Do. 

Luabei 

28 

32 

36 

41 

2 

2 

Do. 

Cbin (other unspecified) . * 

00 

01 

65 

56 

3 

4 

Burma. 

Kuki (other anapecified). * 

C 

6 

12 

J3 

** 


Assam and Bengal, 


•Ineliido San tali* Mumdari, Ho, ott. 
tLimba* Khambu and Bai Combined. 

J1031 flgurtB are only for Bora Bodo or Plaiite Kachuri. 
{Include Katb£ also. 
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realpatidJDisfributmn of the popwlBfion of each sex hy language — ionfd. 



Total number of BpeakEry ^000^ 

n omitted). 


ijor JO.OIMJ 111 







In-tii) l-irKrNl]iit.t.i4bri 



— 





1031. 

WheJ-v i'llltil>' ^I'ukfli- 



J831. 

1921. 






f 


Mult IS. 




BfaU'P. 

FcmaieH. 

Maiee. 

PVinalei^. 

rtTuak'w. 

1 

2- 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 


Kachin Group {Kaehin} 

76 

81 

73 

78 

4 

5 

BxtrriiA . 

Burtim Group 

4,88 i 

3,070 

4,675 

4,738 

270 

299 


, , » » 

4,332 

4,522 

4,135 

4,288 

240 

206 

Bvinna, 

Arakanese 

1G6 

152 

153 

161 

9 


Burma anti Btuigul. 

lAlhfl 

28 

29 

27 

28 

2 

2 

Burma. 

Loln-M ttheo Grovp 

4S 

46 

JO 

36 

3 

J 


Akha 

21 

10 

18 

16 

1 

• ^ 

Buriiln . 

Tilt Cj'mwp 

SI7 

SIl 

464 

462 

20 

30 


K htiin . - , 

16 

16 

18 

17 

1 

1 

Burma. 

Shftn 

47fi 

470 

422 

421 

20 

28 

Bo. 

Karan Family 

668 

672 

568 

&&6 

t 87 

40 


Dravldtan Faro LI y 

B6pS4S 

SS,797 

33,078 

32,060 

1*986 

3,107 


Dravido Group 

2^44 

20JIJ0 

1S,M89 

18,697 

1,143 

1,225 


Tamil 

1(1,073 

10,330 

0,284 

9.496 

558 

008 

Oladras and Mysoie Sinte. 

Mala^vaJam 

4,.^33 

4,603 

3,736 

3,702 

251 

271 

Madras, Corhin and Truipancoie. 

Xaiiart»« 

6,6U0 

5,516 

5,253 

5,121 

315 

325 

Bomiiay, Matiraft, llydt^rahad a&d 




Myeore. 

KcKla^u OT Coorgi 

23 

22 

22 

IS 

1 

J 

tJofirg. 

Tnlu 

324 

328 

203 

290 

IH 

19 

Mad rail. 

iTiitrmixliaii Group 

jf.rSf? 

1^812 

1,512 

1.644 

100 

107 


K Tu k ti or Oraon 

JV21 

517 

430 

436 

29 

36 

Bihar and OriKsa^ 

Mai til . , , , 

36 

36 

33 

33 

2 

2 

Bihar and OriRsa. 

Gociji 

026 

030 

79B 

819 

51 , 

55 

C. P. and Bt-rar and t^'iiLral India 








Agency. 

Kan<lhi or Kui 

26S 

208 

239 

244 

16 

18 

Madras and Bihar and Oriflsa, 

KDlaml 

16 

13 

12 

12 

1 

1 

Central Provinct!^ and Berar. 

An^AfKi Lu-n^as^ Group 


13^S3 

11J874 

11,727 

736 

770 

Madrasi Hyderabad and Mysore, 








Nnrih IVat^n Lanfftiagc 

1 1& 

92 

103 

81 

6 

5 

BaJuehistan. 









indD-Buropaan FarolLy 

134,083 

128,410 

120,861 

tli,9S6 

7,423 

7,263 


£iuten‘t Group {Eraaian Branch} 

1,242 

1,020 

1.091 

800 

69 

61 


Balochi 

344 

284 

272 

213 

10 

IT 

BiJuchiataji and Bombay. 

Paahtn 

886 

742 

610 

677 

50 

44 

M,-W, F, PmvLuutf and Baludiia- 








tan. 

iAird Group .... 

820 

690 

705 

599 

45 

41 


Shi I la 

36 

32 

14 

14 

2 

2 

dammu and Katihniir State. 

Kfkiilimjrj 

783 

6C6 

687 

581 

43 

30 

Ditto. 

HVjtfrrn Group 

6.803 

6J69 

4,893 

4,131 

J77 

3411 


LahtiiU or Western Panjabi 

4,603 

3,963 

3p060 

2,602 

2.55 

233 

Punjab iMid M.. W, P. ProTinoe. 

SitirLhi 

2.2(X> 

1,807 

1,843 

1,528 

122 

100 

Bombay. 

Southern Group , . , . 

I0,S17 

10,544 

9,509 

0,289 

500 

621 


Marathi 

10,673 

10,317 

9,296 

9,095 

ri85 

607 

Bombay, C. t*. and Berar and 

Group 

4S,0S9 

46,5m 

31,000 

30M^ 

2,661 

2,730 

Hydeisk*.]. realpatidar.com 

Oriva 

6,436 

6w70& 

4,952 

5,192 

304 

336 

Bihar and Orinsu and Madfae, 

Bihari 

14,016 

13,912 

4 

4 

776 

819 

Rajputana, V, 1, Agency and 








Bihar aud Oruiaa. 

Bengali 

27,617 

15,062 

25,239 

34,065 

1,523 

1,527 

Bengal and A^taam. 

AaaaKDMe 

1,042 

^(57 

8«6 

862 

58 

50 

Aaeain, 

Matjule Group (Eastern Hindi) 

msec 

4,216 

2,657 

704 

605 

2Jr3 

215 

C. I. Agency, C. P, and Berar, 
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372 CHAPTER X. — lANGUAQB. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X—condd. 

realpatii Distribution of the Population of each sex by language — cotuM. 


Total nilinber of apoakors (OOO'e 

omitted). 

Number per 10,000 of 


LftEguago. 

1031. 

1821. 

1031, 


Where cliiody HpuV*3n. 

Males. 

1 2, 

Femalee. 

3 

Malea. 

Females, 

Fc 

uoaLea. 


4 

S 

6 

7 

3 

Cen^mf Onmp . . . . 

53,905 

71,333 

65,416 

3*333 

3,173 


Wt^tem Hindi . ^ 37,^4$ 

33,304 

30,210 

46,604 

2,000 

1,000 

U, P,, Punjab, C, P. and Berar* 

C . I, Agency, Raj putaaa« 
Hyderabad iStabc and Gwalior. 

Eajaetbani ■ , - • 7^371 

0,627 

6.000 

0,036 

403 

300 

Hajputana, U. T. Aj^noy and 
Gwalior (jta be. 

Gujarati < < * * £,610 

3,240 

4,067 

4,586 

311 

30® 

Bombay, Baroda 8bat0 aud 
Weatem India i^babiitf Agency. 

Punjabi f . - - Sp79^ 

7,040 

9,861 

7,272 

437 

414 

Punjab and J am m u and Kashmir 
State. 

BhUi ** 1410 

l,t>7& 

033 

924 

61 

64 

Bombay, C. I, Agoncy and 
Rajputana. 

Pahari Group » « « lgi72 

1,230 

2,025 

393 

32 

76 


Central Pakart > . 6 

1 

4 

-• 



United Provitieea, 

BAetem Fahari (Kboa-Kora 261 

or Naipali). 

163 

167 

U3 

14 

10 

Bengal, Auauaoi and Sikkim State. 

WoatorQ Pahari 1,311 

1,116 

S04 

780 

67 

sa 

Punjab andJammu and Kashmir 
State. 

UnelaSMd Langiiagte 

26 

8 

7 

2 

1 


Gipsy Languagea 13 

13 

® 

7 

1 

1 

Bombay, l^unjab, Jammu^and 
Kashmir State and Rajputana. 

Vernaculars of other Asiatic 10S 

CoDUtries and Africa. 

106 

143 

69 

li 

6 


Indu^Europeaa Family , , 2S 

14 

l5 

10 

1 

t 


PiTAtan Grottp , . * . Z3 

12 

14 

8 

/ 

1 


Persian .. ** 23 

13 

14 

8 

1 

1 

Bom bay, Balucb is laji ai^d 

F. Province. 

Tlbeto-Cblnese Family . . 124 

62 

88 

80 

7 

4 


C&ittcas Gtov^P . .. 124 

02 

S9 

30 

7 

4 


Semitic Family » * ™ 37 

23 

30 

14 

2 

1 


Arabic . » * - 34 

20 

28 

13 

2 

1 

Bombay a/id Hyderabad. 

Hamltbi Family (Ethiopic Group, 3 

Somalib 

3 

4 

2 



Bombay. 

Mongolian /amity,* ■ * S 

4 

/ 


.. 

- 


Japanese Group ( Japanoee) 3 

1 

1 


,, 

-* 

Bombay and Burma, 

Eoropcaii Itaasnases > » 208 

131 

108 

121 

12 

8 


Indo-European Family — 20® 

131 

104 

110 

12 

8 


/{vmanceOfoup ,, ^ 

Portugueee - - 0 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Bombay and 

Teuiauie Group ^ 12S 

125 

lOJ 

117 

11 

7 


Bngliub ^ vw 

123 

lOl 

111 

U 

7 



OwiDK to the orainaion of the minor tiirAgtiagoB and dioleot9 the detaUa la the above table do aot work uj? ia every caao to the 
totals of Groispa^ which in turn do not work up to those for the difTorencs beiog due to the convora Loo of -absolute figuroa into 

thouianidB. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


373 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Distribution by Mother Tongue of the population of each Province, State or Agency. 


realpatidar.com 


Frovmce and Language. 


India, 

Wcsfftern Hjndi 
Bengali 

Bihan 
Telugu 
Marathi 
Tamil 
Panjabi 
Rajasthan; 

Kanareee 
Gujarati 
Oriya 
Burmese 
Malay alam 

Lalinda nr Western Panjabi 
Kherwaii 
Sindlh 
BhUi 

Assamese 
Western Faharl 
Oondi 
Pashto 

Eastern Hindi 
Kashmiri 
Other Languages 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

Rajasthani * « 

Western Hindi 
Other Languages 

AndamaTig and Nioobars, 
Kicobarsse . , 

Other Languages 

AMom 

Bengali 


Eastern Hindi 
Manipuri 

Bodo (Plains Kachari) 

Kherwari 

Khaai 

Garo 

Oriya 

Mikir 

Eastern Fahari 
Other Langnagea 
MS^OC 


Number 

of 

speakers 
per 10,000 
of popu- 
lation. 


Province and Language. 


Number 

of 

speakers 
per 10,000 
of popu- 
lation. 


2,041 

Balochi 

p - 

3,073 

1,625 

Pashto 


2,385 

797 

Brahui 


1,463 

752 

Sindlu 


1,750 

696 

Liihuda or Western Panjabi 

691 

582 

Panlnbi 

. * 

226 

452 

Western Hindi 


197 

397 

Other Languages 


311 

320 

310 

B&ngal. 


319 

253 

261 

Bengali 


9.226 

Eastern Hindi 


320 

Western Hindi 


50 

244 

Kherwari 


172 

116 

Oriya 


31 

114 

63 

Kurukh or Oraon 

, * 

37 

Tipura or Mrtmg 

« , ■ 

38 

67 

66 

Eastern Pahari 


26 

Other Languages 


100 

53 

Bihar and Orissa, 


47 

Blhari , , 

- - 

, 6,696 

224 

Oriya 

p , 

2,017 

II 

Kherwari 

. . 

572 

371 

Bengali 

p . 

458 


Kurukh or Oraon 


155 

7,633 

2,193 

Kharia 

pp 

27 

174 

Malto 


16 


Other Languages 

pp 

59 

3,356 

Bombay. 


6,645 

Marathi 


. 4,223 

4,289 

Gujarati 

p. 

1,854 

2.157 

Sindhi 

pp 

1,278 

638 

Kanareae • * , 

. . 

1,215 

398 

305 

Western Hindi 


595 

318 

Bbili 

.. 

220 

253 

Rajasthani 


^ifealpatidar.com 

208 

Balochi 


133 

219 

137 

Khandesi 

- - p 

84 

147 

Telugu 


62 

931 

Other Languages 

« * -Id 

241 
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OHAPTEB X. — 1.A170UA0S. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE \\—eontd. 

Distribution by Mother Tongue of the population of each Province, Slate or 
, , Agency — contd. 

realpatidar.com ifumber 

of 

apcakera 

Province and Language. per 10,000 

of popu- 
lation. 


Province and Language. 


Kumher 
' of 
speakers 
per 10,000 
of popu- 
lation. 


Btt/Fma. 


Nmth-We»t Frcn^Her Premnee. 


Burmese 


6,036 

Pashto 

5,221 

Shaugale 

9gaw 


6S4 

341 

Lahnda or Weatem Panjabi 

4,195 

Pwo 

■ * > « 

323 

Panjabi 

3B1 

Shan (unsepd&ed) 
Bengali , « 

*■ 

2 

257 

Rajasthani 

3 

Yanbjre 

- * 

223 

Western Hindi 

9f> 

Arakan^e 


152 

English 

47 

Taungthu 

. . 

152 

Talaing 


208 

Other Languages 

87 

Western Hindi 


132 



Telugu 

. . 

no 

PuTijab. 


Tamil 

Kachm 

,, 

126 

1011 

Panjabi 

5,095 

Tavoyan 

p . 

109 

Lahnda or Western Panjabi 

2,590 

Falaung and Pale 


95 

Western Hindi 

1,400 

Other Languages 

* ■ 

L005 

Western Pahari 

593 

Central Pt&mnces ond Beror* 


Weatem Hindi 


3,116 

Rajasthani 

215 

Marathi 


3,122 

Other Languages 

107 

Gondi 

. . 

714 



Oriya 


214 

UnUed Ffcmmes. 


Rajasthani 

« p « * 

193 

Western Hindi 


Kurku 


90 

9,908 

Kurukh or Oraon 


79 

Other Languages 

32 

Other Languages 

.. 

2,472 




Coorg. 


Baroda Stale. 


Kanarese 


3,990 

Gujarati 

8,676 

Kodagu or Coorgi 


2,730 

Bhili . . 

738 

Malayalam 

. . 

1,527 

Tulu ' * . 


874 

Western Hindi 

320 

Other languages 

Delhi. 

879 

Other Languages . * . , 

206 

Western Hindi 


9,225 

Cercirui India Agency. 


Rajasthani 


106* 


Panjabi 

. . 

370 

Rajasthani 

2,483 

Other Languages 

Metdtas. 

299 

Western Hindi 

3,627 

Tamil 

4,013 

Eastern Hindi 

2,247 

Telngu 


3,768 

Bhili , . 

881 

Malayalam 


790 

Gondi 

reg^atidar.com 

Oriya 


391 

Kanarese 


360 

Gujarati 

95 

Western Hindi 


265 

Marathi 

83 

Marathi 


28 

5! 

Other Languages 

. . 

379 

Other T.iaiiguages 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II — -mncLd. 


376 


'’'♦*'*8™® ‘•’e population of each Province, Slate or 

^ Agency— ocfTCcrW, 


PioTOce and Language. 


Number 

of 

apeakera 
per i0,000 
of popu- 
lation. 


Cockin State^ 

Malayalam 
Tamil 
Marathi 
Telugu 

Other Xianguagea 

G%Dcdi<}r State. 

Westem Hindi 
liajaathani 
Bhili . , 

Marathi 
Gujarati 

Other Languages 

Hyd&robad State ^ 

Telugu 

Marathi 

Kanarese 

Western Hindi 

Rajasthani 

GondL 

Other Language® 

Jammu and Kashmir State. 

Kashmiri 
I’anjabi 
Weetom Pahari 
Rajaathani 

Bhotia of Baltiatan or Balti 
Ijahnda or Westem Panjabi 
Other Language® 

Mysore Stats.. 

Kanarese 
Telugu 

Western Hindi . . 

Tamil 

Other Languages 


Province and Language. 


Hajputana Ayenay. 


188 

53 

94 

3,876 

2,414 

1,737 

878 

378 

264 

453 


TTamncare State* 


Matayalam 

Tamil 

Marathi 

Other Languages 


Number 

of 

speakers 
per 10,000 
of popu- 
tation. 


9,030 

Rajasthani 



7,667 

549 

Western, Hindi 

k * 


1,533 

43 

101 

Bhih . . 



641 

277 

6,327 

Other Languages 

Sikkim State. 

* ' 

159 

3,216 

214 

Eastern Pahari 

P » 

A a 

3,539 

61 

81 

Kiranti 

- 


2,608 

191 

Bhotia of Sikkim 



994 

4,830 

Hong or Lepcha 

- 


1,203 

2,623 

Murmi 


- 

636 

1,122 

Other Itanguages 



1,020 

1,090 


Westem India States Agency. 


Gujarati 

6,983 

1,572 Western Hindi 
584 

Rajasthani 

383 Other Languages 


8,361 

1,547 

14 

78 


8,711 

1,045 

168 

53 

i^alpatidar.com 


Note. — The figures for Provinces are inclusive of the states attached to them except in the 
case of Madras where they exclude Cochin and Travancore, 
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376 CHAPTER X. — LAJS^GUAaE* 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IIL 


Nymber of persons speaking tribal languages compared with the strength of tribe. 

realpatidar.com 



Ttibe Kdd Laiiiguage* 

1 


Strength of 
tribe ae 
given in 
THblo XVIL 

2 

TriboJ 

motber- 

tongae 

only. 

3 

Nnmber of 
peraonu apeak- 
ing a aubaidjaxy 
language in 
addition to 
tribal mother- 
tong^ie. 

4 

Frovmce, State or Agency dealt 
with. 

6 

1. 

Ar&kaiio» 


203,251 

221*946 


Burma* 

2, 



43.076 

421626 

• 

Madraa. 

3. 

Baloobi 

** 

1>D06,459 

626,708 

236,791 

HaluoMatan, Bombay and Punjab* 

4. 

Bbili ... 


1,973,436 

2,185,876 

209,328 

Bombay, Baroda, Central India, 

6. 

BTaboi 


224,415 

207,040 

48,585 

C* P, and Berar, Gwalior^ 
Hyderabad and Ftajputand, 
BaiuohJstan and Bombay* 

a 

Chutija * * 


♦ 

4,316 

* 

Aeeam. 

7. 

Gadaba 

. * 

47,026 

43,667 

31,886 

Madras* 

B. 

Garo . . 


231*701 

230,672 

* 

Assam and Bengal 

B. 

Gond . . 


1,876,870 

1,72^>,790 

867,674 

Bengal, Bibar and Orisaa, C. P* 

10. 

Kaohariit Meob and 

Disaafla 3*4£s24S 

306,056 

Vi 

and Berar, 0. I. Agency and 
Hyderabad* 

Aeaam and Bengal 

11. 

Xaadhi or Xni * * 


662,946 

676,928 

194,239 

Bihar and OrUsa and Modrae. 

12. 

Karea Groop * * 


1,367,673 

1,341,066 

782,832 

Burma* 

13. 

Khana 


169,303 

137,669 

108,266 

Bengal, Bihar and Orisoa and 

14. 

iLha^i 


232,6301 

233,872 

1,879 

C. P. 

Aseam* 

15. 

Kherwafi * * 


1,174,976 

894,732 

208,777 

Bengal, C* P. and Bihar and 

16. 

Kooh . * 


31,209 

9,629 

♦ 

Oriasa* 

Afiaam and Bengal. 

17. 

Kodogu or Coorgl 


64,502 

44,586 

44.685 

Coorg. 

IS. 

Korku * * 


176,616 

161,975 

106,690 

Central ProvinoBH and Berar. 

19. 

Xumkli or Oraon 


S66,272 

984,486 

620,889 

Bengal and Bihar Oriaaa. 

20. 

Lalimg 


43,448 

9,017 

♦ 

Aeaam, 

21. 

Maito 


59,801 

70,766 

0,732 

Bengal and Bihar and Oriasa* 

22. 

Meitbei or MAmpuii 


330,646 

391,891 

• 

Assam, Bengal and Burma. 

23. 

Mikir * , 


129,797 

120^467 

• 

Aasam. 

24. 

Mnnni 


42,241 

42*642 

37,348 

Bengal and Sikkim* 

26. 

Naga * * 


272,627 

349,111 

* 

Burma and Assam. 

20. 

Newor 


16,461 

9,466 

8,554 

Bengal and Sikkim* 

27* 

JPalaung 


138,746 

138,666 

*- 

Burma. 

28. 

B&bha 


69,164 

27,006 

• 

Aaftam* 

29. 

Hong or Lopoba 


26,780 

26,149 

16,806 

Bengal and Sikkim. 

30* 

Sal on , , 


1,930 

1,908 

e 

Burma* 

31. 

Sawan • * 


211,781 

186,662 

71,448 

Madras. 

32* 

Shina « * 


14,139 

68,199 

413 

Jammu and Kaabmir. 

33. 

Oi 

1 

i 


1,037,406 

1,021,909 

247,781 

Burma. 

34. 

Tipaia 


203,069 

191,725 

* 

Aaaom* 

35. 

Toda . * 


597 

697 

* 

Madraa. 

36. 

W& * 4 * * 


10,465 

22,142 

• 

Burma. 


• JntontUrtioa Mt available. t Indtuiiiig Plftina-Kaohari. 
I ^dodea oertam othara iiiolud«d ucd^r Noipaii 
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Paites 1 and 2 of ‘ Spelling B«ok in Kamhow-Sokte ’ by Pau-Chin-Hau and Than -Chi n-Kham. 
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4 i aw u na ia 

iih ag ad Am an s%l liu ang ni 


^ These are tanaJ signs 
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a 


hk 
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ym 
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ngai 

hai 
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xai 
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tgai 
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di 
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hi 
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ti 
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378 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTEH X, 


APPENDIX TO GHAPTEB X. 


^ between tJie Cerinns Commissiorwr for in^dia and Mr. J, J. Bemii&on^ 

Sujx^ntm4e}d af Bnnna in regard to a neti^ writie^i cJiet^acter in Bnrnia and Assam. 


(r) From Census Commissioner ror India to CEuaus Superintendent tor Burma^ dated 

the 24th March 1932. 

'* I think I am riglit in Haying that the character that has been revealed to Pao Ohiji Hao 
involves an alphabet of an imconaciDnablc length, !»mce he has a difierent charai'tAsr, 1 thinks 
for every possible monotiy liable. At any rate, that is the line on which his revelation ran 
according to the inf oiinat ion I had from Manipur. One official sent me sheets of Pini CJiiti 
Hao*s obaracters and said they were too many to record completely." 


(ii) From Census Superintendent for Burma, to Census Commissioner for India, dated 

THE 9th Mav 1932. 

" I understand from tbe Rev. W. Sherratt, (Agent of the Britieh and Foreign Bible Society 
in Burma) that the original alphabet as revealed to Pow Chin How did contain a very large 
number of characters. Mr. Sheriatt visited the Cliin Hills in March 1931 and pointed out to 
him that the large mimbcr of charaeter.s was a very great drawback. Pow Chin How and a few 
of his followers then got together and reduced the number considerably! Three or four of them 
then came down and saw Mr. Sherratt about May 1931 and eventually ‘ The Sermon cm the 
Mount ' was printed. A copy is enclosed herewitli. Mr.s. Sherratt wrote out the w-oitis in 
Indian ink and this w^as photographed and zinc plates made. There are only 21 consonants in the 
alpliabet but in addition to the usual vowels there are a few * final syllables similar to those In 
Burmese. There are also a few tones. Pow Chin How’s eldest son (Shian Eo Chin) and another 
of bis followers (TJiau Chin Kham) came down in March this year to see Mr. Sherratt and I saw 
them once. Than Chin Kham is a vernaculaT school-teacher in Tonzan village near Tidciim 
and be knows Burmese. I understand he has played a large part in producing the new aJjdiabet. 
He is translating St. Matthew into the new characters. He uses the Burmese version of Bt. 
Matthew and also a Chin version (in the Roman character) which was done by Mr. Cope, the 
American Baptist Missionary in the Chin Hills. He maintains that the Chin sounds can be 

projierly represented in these new- characters hut not in the Roman charactexiB Hr does 

not know any English but he has a fairly good knowledge of Burmese Mr. 

Cope apparently thinks there is no need for another character as the Roman character is already 
well-known In the Chin Hills and the school text-books are all in the Roman character : in addi- 
tion to being an A. B. M.* pidre he is also an Honorary Inspector of Schools.” 


* Aia«iiio»u BaptiAt MIhIuid. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


realpatidar.com 


Seciian L — Religion and the Census, 


158. Althougli on the face of it religion would appear to be a concern j>iirely ' V 

for the individual j and in spite of the recent pronouncement of an eminent French- 
n\aii to the effect that the deity is an academic subject {“ la question de Dieu 
manque d^acinahte yet strongly held religious convictions inevitably react on 
political situations and cannot be divorced from those aspects of social life of which 
the State and therefore the census must take cognizance. I'his is particularly the 
case in India, which is still the most religious country in the world, and must be 
regarded as the justification for the importance attached to religion in the census 
of lodia as compared, for example, with that of United States of America, where 
culture is comparatively independent of reEgion. In India the two are so 
inseparably bound up that reEgion, always a conservative force, appears as a positive 
obstacle to cultural unity. 

It has been argued that the census statistics of religion tend to pert^ctuate 
communal divisions ; the census cannot, however, hide its head in the sand like the 
proverbial ostrich, but must record as accurately as possible facta as they exist, 
and there is no question of the existence of communal differences which ate 
reflected at present in political constituencies. It is not in its devotional aspect that 
the census is concerned with religion, but in its social, and it cannot be denied but 
society in India is still largely organfeed on a basis of caste and religion, and 
social conduct is much influenced by practices wliich may not be in themselves 
religious but which are subject to religious sanctions* The age of marriage, the 
practice of reniarriage, the observance of purdah, the occupations of women, the 
inheritance of property and the maintenance of widows, even diet, to name a few 
obvious cases, vary according to the caste and the reEgious community of the 
individual The time will no doubt come when occupation will serve the purjiose at 
present served by religion and caste in presenting demographic data, but tliat time 
3 a not yet, and at the present moment their barriers have not so far decayed that 
their social importance can be ignored for public purposes, though progress in this 
direction may well prove mueli faster than one anticipates* The social imiiortance 
of religious differences is reflected in the controversial disputes about religious 
teiTninology for census purjjoses. The census tt^rms are : — Hindu, Jain, Buddhist, 

Sikh, Zoroastrian, Jew, Muslim, Christian, Tribal and Others. This is the most 
practical division available but is admittedly not satisfactory since difficulty 
arises in the case of manj^ of these terms, particularly so in that of the term Hindu 
which is not entirely exclusive of some of the other terms used. Many Hindus for 
instance claim that Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists arc also Hindu inasmuch as their 
faiths had their origin in the Hindu rehgion. On the other hand this claim is 
stoutly repudiated b^- the great majority of Sikhs and it was therefore nece.ssary to 
treat the terms Hindu and Sikli as mutually exclusive. In the c;ase of Jains many, 
but by no means all, regard themselves as Hindu and orders were issued that any 
Jain Tvho wished to record the fact that he was also Hindu could do so and tlie 
tables would show in a footnote the number of Jains who consider thenistdves 
Hindus* In the United Provinces the Census Superintentlent reports tliat the 
present tendency among Jains is towards seip^egation from rather than amalgama- 
tion with Hindus and that intermarriage with Hindu families is becoming more 
unpopular, though there is less objection to taking Hindu wives than to giving 
brides to Hindu males* It was claimed by the Hindu Mahasabha that a few 
Buddhists adopted the same position as Jains who regard themselves as Hindus, 
but from Buddhists as well as Jains protests were received against the possibility 
of their being classified as Hindus. In order to get round the ambiguity it was 
also ordered that Buddhists might likewise describe themselves as Hindu, and the 
totals of Buddhists who so regard tliemselves will be found in footnotes in 
XVL In all I2,J26 out of a total for India of 1,252,631 Jaine, and 70 Buddhists 
out of 12,786,831 described themselves as being Hindus, and of these 526 Jains and 
26 Buddhists actually appear as Hindus in the statistical tables* 

160. Some other schismatics have similarly an ambiguous position. In 1881 AmMauow 
Kabirpanthi and Salnami were shown as religions st^parate from Hinduism. Since 
that year they have been incorporated with Hindus and on this occasion they 

(379) 
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have been similarly treated except in Bombay where a few Kabirpanthis and 
Daclupanthis wlio ilici not return themselves as Hindu have bettn shown uiuier 
wouk! natural to anppoati that tlie remaitnn^T religions iniirht 
at any rate be regarded aa quite distnict, yet while the border' line btitwiveri tribal 
religions and some aspects of Hinduism is not at all easy to draw, it is oft.isn just as 
hard to define it between Hinduism and Islam, and even between Himhiism und 
Christianity, in the ease of a number of intermediate sects which offer points of 
identity with both. 

Except for a body in Tinne%^elly that claims to be both Jew and Christian, the 
Jews remain a much more clearly defined body, ami in their case Hindu influeiu'e 
would seem to go no further tliaii inducing the Beni-Israel to add a Hindu or a 
Hinduised second name to the Hebraic one, but the Indian Christians of 8outh 
India go further, Cast^^ is admittedly observed by Catholics*, while some t^rotes- 
tants who profess not to admit it do admit a ban on eonimeiisahty. Tiie (Jat holies 
appear to use caste marks in some eases, and there was a taitse cSIehre iii t he Madras 
courts ill wliich an overzealous imported priest, who had destroyed as uJicliristian 
the wall which ran the length of the aisle to separate the caste from the outcast© 

Christians, was prosecuted by his flock in consequence. Tlie Catliolics, besides 
observing caste even to conventional privileges in dress and ornaments, use the 
tali insteatl of a ring in man iugc and permit the retention of otlier customs, such 
as a tabu for reasons of hygiene on contacts with ijersons polluted by eh i Id birth. 

On th€^ other Jiaiid certain features of the Lineayat belief seem to iiave been 
bon owed from f ’hristianity, as a doctrine o tarn maculate conception and the jiractice 
of burying the dead, A forest tribe in North Kanara, now Hindu, !uis family 
names of Christiarv origin. In tlie cas4» of Islam however the border line is much 
less definite. Even saints of Ciiristianity, Islam and Judaism arc themselves 
subject to some confusion. In tlie Near Ea.st Elijah, al-Khidr (The (Jreen Oue) ami 
St. George are confusetl or identified generall3^, while boys born on St. Demotrius' 

Day are called Kasim. Confusion of this kind is probably to be fount I luuoug 
Indian oufccastes such as Lalbegis, who have draw'n on both Hindu and Muslim 
Hource.s for their religious tenets, but it goes still further with the Chet- Kami sect 
of the Punjab, who worship the Christian Trinity plus a Hindu-Musliiu trinity 
consisting of Allah the Creator, Parameshwar the Preserver, and R hut la the 
Destroyer. There is thus a very real difficulty .sometimes in deciding vv/ietlu'r a 
pm ticular body is Muslim or Hindu, and since the census actuall}^ took place there 
have been some searchings of heart as to the Sathpantis, or Pirpantis, of (irujarat, 

Rachli and Kbandeah. These people are Mathia Kuiibis by caste, and an offslioot of 
the l.(eva Kunbis, and seem to have been returned at the census as Hindus : they are 
said to follow the Atliarva Veda, which is perhap.s more magical than religious, and 
thev womliip at the tombs of Muslim saints at Pirana and elsewhere, from whi(di 
thej" get the alternative name for their sect, and they observe as their saceed book 
a colleetioii of the precepts of Imam Shah, the Pir of Pirana ; they observe tlie 
Ramazan, repeat tlie kalima and bury dead witli both Muslim ajid Hindu 

prat ers. On the other I mnd they keep the /joh' and and their marriages are 

conducted hy B rail mans, so that they appear, on the whole, to be Hindus socially 
but iatlier M uslims by religion. This position is cmpliasizecLhyjfche fact that while 
& religious authority, the SJhaiikaracharya of the Sankeshwar and Raravdr Maths, 

E ronounees them to be without the pale of Hinduism, the Hindu Mahasabha. a 
ranklj^ communal organisation, proclaims that they are within it. Anotlicr 
Hindu organisation has urged these Mathias to abandon the worship of Muslim 
saints, but in truth mere w^orship at the burial places of holy men is hanlly 
a test of religion at all, since there are many shrines holy to more than one faitli, 
and the liolj'' ones of one religion often survive the supcriniposition, of another and 
adapt themselves to the eliange as Badar. Makan, the shrine of a Muslim pir in 
Chittagong, becomes Buddha Makan to an Arakan Buddhist. So in raplios the 
Cy pilot peasant worships even the Virgin Herself as Fanhagia Aphroditi^ssa. r^Slpatidar.COm 
truth is that the shrines of tlie dead are places impregnated with the fertilising 
soul-matterf of the departed great ones and the cult of them g<ies back t<j a totally 
pre-Hindu phase, which is still represented in the tribal religions, and ajipears in 

■*' At thp time of going to press a Catholic youth is reported to Iiave started a faat to the 
death outside the resident b of the Bishop of Trichitiopoly to secure the removal of the iron, 
railings which floparate the castt* from the outcaste Catholics in that biahopriek. 

t Stic hek^w pjige 409 for details of the Karen belief in which this idea ia ci3''stallisied. 
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other practices of some Muslims, the implications of which have been forgotten 
though the practices remain, as in the use of tombstones of phallic design, which 
may be seen even in the Kliyber f’ass. for instance*, while the Muslims of Malaya 

likewise significant designs for the different sexes. 

A cast? lot unlike that of the Mathia Kunbis is to be seen in that of the Nayitas of 
Malwa who “ share in equal degree the Muslim and Hindu religious beliefs 
worshipping Ganesh as well as Allah, using Hindu names and dre^ and observing 
Hindu mstivals. It may also be found in the Kuvachandas of Sind and again in 
the Hussaini Brahmans, who like the Mathias are more or less converted to Islam 
in faith but retain Brahmanical jiractices and claim to eat only with the Sayyids 
among Muslims. The Malkanas of the United Provinces are another somewhat 

ceremoi^B movt*nient 

and others returned themselves as Muslinj|,a.t census, but the bulk apjuirently 
continue to halt bet weeDJ7twcaBaplbion3 , and in and tanzim 

movements were at their height these Malkanas started taking money for conversion 
and it is said that many made considerable sums by conversion and reconversion 
to and from Hi ndu ism, T.slam and Christianity for which conim unal zealots 
_dycre then at any rateable to find money. Bengal afiords a number of instances 
of border line sects such as that of the Bhagwania or Satyadharma community, 
recruited from both Hindus and Muslims^ though even witliin the sect there is no 
intermarriage, while the NagarclnB of Bakarganjj the Kirtanias of Pabna and 
Maimansingh and the Chitrakars or Patuas of West Bengal are in the nature of castes 
rather than sects; whose religion and customs have both Hindu and Muslim features 
as in the rase of the Mathia Kunbis. A fresh movement aimed at the reconciliation 
of Hinduism and f.slam was started during the decade under review by a man 
wdio claimed to be an incarnation of Channabasavesw’ara, but his teachings, though 
they gained some adherents, aroused mucli antagonism among the Virasaivas of 
Mysore State, where the movement started, and led to its suppression. 

Another aspect of the confused border line between Islam and Hinduism is 
to be seen in the customs of the outcast(*s of the Punjab, where Chuhras for instance 
take Muslim names and even utilise the services of mullahs where they serve Muslim 
villages or wards, though in the eastern Punjab generally they follow Hindu customs 
and use Hindu names. Yet there is no such marked difference between one Chulira 
and the other that a valid distinction between these'two religions can be drawn in 
his case. At this census it has been left to each individual to return his religion 
as he thought fit and some Chuhras have returited Islam others Hinduism. Many 
again have described themselves as belonging to Ad-dhamiy * the original religion 
probably without any clear idea of what that faith may be, but desiring merely to 
emphasize the distinction between theni.selves and caste Hindus without committing 
thernselve.s to Islam or n^r>the»i^ jRuftjaba*-who returned 

their religion as “ Chuhra wrrr irtfmy) brrn included with 

Hindus, following the precedent of the previous census, though it is a moot question 
w'hether they should not have been shown as Tribal, and it seems not impossible 
that they are by origin a clegraded branch of the aboriginal tribe known in Gujarat 
as Chodhra. 

Generally speaking, there would seem to be no insuperable rea.son why tlu* 

Muslim and the Hindu should not dwell together in harmony, and there are Hindu 
temples in Madura and Tanjore which have hereditary Muslim trustees. At any 
rate the obstacle is pro})ably less the divergence of religious belief than their reliance 
on different historical pasts. In the early glories of Hinduism and Buddhism, ufidcr 
rulers like Chandragupta and Asoka, Islam has no concern, and the great historic 
characters of the Muslims in India were mostly earth-seizing monarchs who.se 
victories were over Hindus and w^hose culture was of external origin. 

160. Part of the difficulty of defining the term Hindu arises from tlie fact that interpretation 
it is as rnuch a social as a religious term and really denotes membership of a «ysfemg|Dat/(i Jar com 
of organized society with great latitude of religious beliefs and practices, so that it is ^ 
possible for a man to be a Hindu socially and to have a religious belief shared with 
others who do not regard themselves as members of the same society, a possiliility 
illustrated by a tribal Korwa of the Central Provinces who said to his Census 
Superintendent “ if we had plougli cattle w^e should be Hindus Convor.*icly there 
is no compelbng necessity that all others of hi.s society should share his beliefs. 
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and the Census Superintendent of Mysore State^ himself a Brahman, thus 
defines a Hindu : — 

'* makes a man Hindu ie the fact that he is an Indian by birth i that he shares religioua 

belief of a kind familiar to the majority of the people ; that he is a membei of the social order 
accepted by^tfifi^Tlnajo^ity ; and that he worships one or other of the deities in the pantheon 
commonly accepted by that same majority/’ 

This is a feature particularly associated with Hinduism but it is not exclusively 
confined to that religion, as at least one case arose of a Muslim who wislied to be 
included with the social community of Islam hiit w^ho returned his religion as 
Agnosticism. He appears to have been unique and his difficulty was evad< d by 
showing him as a Muslim for all tables except that of religion, a position which 
recalls that of Maurice Barres who said of himself ** I am an atheist, but of course 1 
am a Catholic ”, but the number of Hindus whose attitude to their community and 
their beliefs might be expressed in a somewhat similar paradox must bc^ very 
large, and the cross division of religion and sooi^ty is clearly going to ei catft a 
difficult position for census operations in the future unless a return of comnninity ” 
be substituted for that of religion and caste. Thus the Sahejdhari Bikh.s w^ho 
worship the ninth Guru but not the tenth, and Tvho cut their hair instead of allowing 
it to grow, form a sect half-way between the Hindu and Sikh religions and 
for census purposes had to declare themselves to belong to one or to the other %vith 
the result that some are included in the Hindu and others in the Sikh total, but no 
substitute for Hindu ” as a religious term can he found, nor is it possible to 
disentangle its religious from its social .significance. This is inherent in tJie liistory 
of Hindu society which has been formed by the accretion of a number of 
races within a polity indirectly hierarchical. It is probably significant that many 
an ignorant Hindu, if asked his religion, will not give ** Hindu as an answer but 
will give the name of his caste or of the particular sect to which he belongs. As 
far as Sikhs go, the criteria that separate them from Hindus are not very marked 
on the social side, whatever they may he doctrinaUy, The daughter of a Sikh ruler 
can marry a cadet of the house of Nepal, and Hindus can enter the Golden Temple 
of Amritsar which is normally barred, to Muslims and Christians. Indeed there 
are apparently cases in which a father may bring up one son as a Hindu and another 
as a Sikh. The Sikhs in general, however, emphatically protest that they are not 
Hindus, in spite of the Hindu Mahasabha which says that they are, and this is 
particularly so in the case of the Akali Sikhs, who are mainstay of the Sikhs in the 
army, while the Sahejdhari Sikhs vote in Sikh constituencies in the Punjab on 
mal^g a solemn affirmation that they are Sikhs. 

Buddhists were claimed as Hindus by the Hindu Mahasabha with less justice 
than Sikhs, since Buddhism arose as a definite reaction against Hinduism, and 
considerations of politics have probably been allowed to bias the critical faculty 
in putting forward this claim, since it may be doubted whether even the Hindu 
Mahasabha would claim all Japanese Buddhists as Hindus. The common element 
in the two religions, and this is of course apparent, even to the parallel between the 
Indian hoH and the chaster Burmese Water Carnival, is often derived from a more 
primitive religion, hut to claim Buddhists as Hindus by religion appears to the dis- 
interested just about as reasonable as it would be to claina Christians as Jews. 

When they do not split away like the Sikhs, there seems to be a tendency for 
reforming elements in Hinduism to crystallize eventually into a closed caste. 

This has been the case with the Lingayata, who started as a reforming sect of Hindus 

founded by Basava in the twelfth century, with the Kabirpanthis and with others, 

the Yaisnava sect in Bengal for instance, and probably would have been the case 

with the Sikhs had they remained within the pale. In the case of the Brahmo and 

Arya Samajists, however, neither are closed but on the contraiy recruit steadily 

from among Brahmanic Hindus ; nevertheless there appeared some tendency on 

the part of one section of the Arya Samaj to disclaim Hinduism at this census, 

though the schism hetween Aryas and orthodox Hindus is perhaps less marked on the 

whole than when the Arya movement started, which is perhaps due to a weakening 

of the strictly orthodox position. Of this * weakening \ if the term be perraissibie^Jatidar.COm 

the Census Superintendent of Cochin State writes, a little pessimistically perhaps, 

as follows 

- - Broadly speaking, a two-fold movetneot ia discernible in this connectiion. Among 
those placed in the lower grades of B^dn society it is a movement for the purification and 
elevation of their reUgions rites and practices ; while those bom in the higher grades reveal a 
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growing indifference in all matters i:x>imected with reHigion To the generality of Engliah- 
educat^ persona- — be it remembered in thie connection that the caste Hindus have progressed 
muchmore than ali others in Eng] i-^h education — religion ia now a matter of utter indifference 
or unconcern and its rites anci practices a inaas of superstition to be derided and condeumed 

by all right-thinking j^eopie. Apart from this, the attitude of a great majority of the 

Englith-educated young men of caate Hindu communittea towaxda their religion k paow one of 
veQed hofltility bocaufle, in these days of communal demand for equal representation of all 
creedB and claeeee in the public service, they find that the unlucky accident of their birth within 
the Hindu fold i» an almost impassable barrier against their entiy in government or quasi- 
govemment service, the only career for w^hich they are dt by training and temperament alike/* 

101. The Jains, as already painttid out, were claimed as Hindus with more 
reason, since some Jains do actually consider themselves to be Hindus, though their 
customs of succession and adoption, arc not the same as those in Ifindu law. ft 
eeecoa probable indeed that this sect represents the continuity of an anti -Brah man istic 
teaching which may trac-c its derivation to a pre-Vedic age and to opposition at the 
outset to the rise of Brah manic Hinduism. It is not likely that Maha%dia was 
regarded as the 23rd tirthankara gratuitously, in spite of his having been the first 
historical one of the series and the apparent founder of the religion. Moreover, 
this view of the Jain position would explain how it is that although the teaching of 
Mahavira was emphatically antivedic, tlie rules of Jain and of Brahmanic asceticism 
are almost identical, if the suggestion be accepted, that is, which is generally 
advanced here, that Brahmanic Hinduism was not an entirely neiv religion imported 
from outside by Indo-European invaders into a country peopled by darkekinned 
savages, but an indigenous growth produced by the impact of these invaders, 
having & religion akin to that of classical Greece and Rome, upon a pre-existing 
more civilized people with a religicn drawn from Mesopiotamia, Asia Minor or the 
eastern Mediterranean. It may be noted incidentally that such a hypothesis would 
do something towards reconciling the difficulty in that whereas the Jains describe 
the Tixthankara Parswa who preceded Mahavira as the son of a king Aswasena of 
Benares, no king of that name is known to Brahmanic al literature except a king 
of the ** Hagas Professor Tucci^s opinion that Jainism embodies a revival of 
ver 3 ' ancient rituals and forms probably even pre-Aryan ”, goes to support the 
same view, and it cannot be denied that the nudity cult of the Digambar Jains is 
of great antiquity, much older than the familiar accounts of Megasthenes of the 
3r5 century B.C. This nudity cult still causes local sensations from time to time 
and some Jaio munis were in April 1931 charged with indecency in the Court of 
the City Magistrate at Surat, The case was withdrawn on an understanding given 
by ihe Jaios that such sky-<^ad ” ascetics should only move about in public 
surrounded by a discreet bodyguard. In May however in Dholpur State the 
appearance of sky-clad Jains in the village of Rajakhera, where the populace was less 
tolerant, gave rise to a serious riot. The Jain hke the Hindu community is not 
unmoved by the spii'it of reform, and opinion has run very bigli on the question 
of the initiation of minora as religious ascetics {muni), leading in Ahmadabad to 
blows between the two factions in July 1930 and to action by the Magistrate who 
had to take security against breaches of the peace in January 1931. 

102. Some indications of a tendency to change and reform have appeared in Retomiinf 
the other important religious communities, even the Parsis having apparently moTemena. 
experienced dissensions between the Shenshais and the Kadniis, and between the 
supporters and opponents of Bahaism, white as an instance of the change effected by 
modem means of transport it is interesting to note that the holy fire for a Parsi 

temple at Allahabad was brought from Bombay in a specially consecrated motor 
lorry in which the sacred fire was fed with sandalwood by a priest. In Islam an 
attack by the Ahl-i- Hadis sect on the Hanafi sect resulted in a criminal prosecution, 
and the Dawudi Borah sect was divided by a fattva which excommunicated those 
members of the society who might forbear to wear beards. The insignificance 
however of dissensions of this kind serves merely to emphasise the general unity 
of the community as a whole, and the Christian communities of India, who, Rornarealpatidar.COm 
Catholics apart, show sects as multifarious as those of Hinduism, have made a notable 
movement towards unity in the attempt, partially if not completely successful, 
to unite the Wesleyan, Congregational and Presbyterian communities into a United 
Church, or rather into two united churches, those of Southern and Northern India 
respectively. It was hoped that the figui'cs of Christian sects would be available 
to show the extent and effect of this unifying movement from which certain 
sections of those three bodies withheld themselves, but unfortunately the necessity 
waaoc - 2c 
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chapter XI. — 

for economy at the abstraction stage prohibited the necessary sort being made 
Similarly separate figures are not avail^le for the Anglican Communion, the form 
returned members of the Church of England and of the newly 
' ^tafeliBhed iiidependent branch of that community in India. The disestablishment 
of the Anglican Church in India, which will in future be independent of the State, 
as well as of the ecclesiastical control of the Church of England, and will receive 
no aid from Government aa in the past, is too recent for its consequences to be 
foreseen, but it is possible that it will seek to unite with the other unite<i Protestant 
communities, while it is also not unlikely that its sympathies politically wdll be 
definitely nationalist* Among Catholics exception was taken to tiie separate return 
of Catholics of the Ghaldaean and of the Latin rite. As it was impossible to 
include the Catholics of the Chaldaean rite among Roman Catholics generally 
and also to show them as Syrian Christians, and as from their history and traditions 
the Syrians as a whole' form a striking and important community in Southern India, 
where they have been established as long as Christianity has in most parts of Europe, 
and have quite, aa much right to be regarded as an indigenous religious body as Iiave 
Muslims and ParsLs, the Catholics of Chaldaean rites were whovvn as n separate 
unit, other Syrians being taken together like the Protestants. These otluu- Byiians 
include Nestorians, whose numbers have been much depleted by secessions to the 
Jacobites and to Rome ■ Jacobites, who form the next largest Syrian body 
to Romans of the Chaldaean rite ; Reformed or Mar Thoma Syrians, and a .small 
schismatic body knoi^^n as Yuyomayam, The Jacobite community lias been 
rent since 1910 by a schism reaulting from the excommunication by the Patriarch 
of Antioch of the Jacobite metropolitan Mar Dionysius, who refused to recognise 
the decree or to surrender his temporalities or to submit to the findings^of the secular 
court, which in turn adjudicated on the case* About the time the cen.sus was 
taken the Patriarch came to India and the good offices of Lord Irwin were eduained 
and the decree of excommunication M^as revoked and a synod was called t.o aiTange 
for a reconciliation of the divisions which the schism had caused. The Lutliolics 
of Chaldaean rites have had Indian bishops from their owm community nince 1 896, 
but during the decade preceding this census the first Indian bishop of l/atin rites 
Was also appointed (1933). There is also now ’an Indian bishop of the American 
Episcopal Methodist Church. The part played by the Indian Christians in the 
nationalist movement is not without importance, and it is during the past decade 
that their attitude has tended to change from that of a separatist minority tow arils 
co-operation with the moderate nationalists, a change expressed by the formation 
of a Christian Nationalist Party in Bombay, 

163. One difficulty wffiich was little felt at this census as compared with some 

previous ones was the temporary displacement of population by ^eat pilgrimages. 
Religious pilgrimages play a gre liter feature in Indian life than in the life of any 
other nation, though they have always been popular on the shores of tlu^ Mediter- 
ranean. Even the very ancient pilgi'images to St* James of Compoatella liowever 
and the modern ones to the grotto of Lourdes are probably insignificant compared 
to such assemblies as the Kumbh at Allahabad, which occurred fortunately 

in 1930 and not in 1931. This pilgrimage habit, for in India it is nothing less, 
appears to be maintained by regular and hereditary canvassers attached to difierent 
shrines who go round the country inducing villagers to leave everything and embark, 
sometimes with their families as well, on visits to distant shrines and tours of holy 
places which may even take years to accomplish. The shrines undoubtedly benefit^ 
but it is impossible not to speculate as to whether the moral or physical benefit of 
the pilgrim is proportionate to the loss in time, in labour and in expense, though the 
justice of such a materialistic reflection is perhaps questionable when made by one 
who has not himself experienced the religious emotion inspired in the pilgrims. 
Canvassing, however, is not always needed to start a pilgrimage* In February 
1930 the gas generated by night-soil in a trenching-ground near Delhi issued from 
the earth in ^me, and the spot promptly became the scene of a local pilgrimage.. . 
to the goddess-favoured site, large numbers of people of the more ignorant classed'-' 
coming and removing mephitic earth from the empyreumatic spot hallowed, a^ some 
said, by the goddess of small -pox The goddess in this case proved obligingly 
susceptible of cbemical analysis, which showed that her ambrosial (X»mposition was 
70 per cent, methane, 20 per cent, carbon-dioxide and 10 per cent, inert gases. 

164. If, however, the census was untroubled by pilgrimages or great faiia 
it had other troubles to meet fiom religious sentiment to which allusion has abcady 
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been made. There was the energetic propaganda hj the Hindu Mahasabha which 
practically amounted to an advocacy of returning as Hindu every person whose 
religion could not be found to have been originated outside India, that is practically 
every one but Muslims, Christians, Parsis and Jews, regardless of whether the 
followers of other Indian religions wished to be returned as Hindu or not, and equally 
regardless of the facts of the case. They also proposed to include as Hindus all 
persons of doubtful position half-way between Hinduism and Islam, without insisting 
on the ahuddhi ceremony. In the fear apparently that the depressed classes would 
not be returned as Hindus attempts were also made to minimise their numbers, 
thouj^ it is only fair to say that the depressed classes organizations were not 
behind hand in claiming as ** depressed ” a number of castes almost certainly not 
in that category. Non-Hindu hill tribes such as the Khaai of Assam were ’claimed 
as Hindus, though one Assam paper naively distinguished between ‘ ktiicha * and 
‘ pucca ' Hindus, while a proposal was actually mooted by certain members of the 
Central Legislature that wherever the majority of the members of a hill tribe had 
been Hinduised, the complete tribe should be sho wn as Hindu. It was not suggested 
that where a minority were Hindu the whole tribe should be returned as Tribal, 
though this may of course have been implied. The Census Superintendent for 
Bombay regards the figure of Tribal Beligions for that province (155,038) as 
” grossly understated ” and thus accounts for their deficiency : 

" Whenever an individual disclaims membeiship of any recognifled religinn, the tendency is to 
enter Hindu without further enquiry, more particularly if the individual in question is undoubtedly 
a member of a tribe, long established in the locality. The process of thought is something as 
follows : — This land is called HinduBtan and is the country of the Hindus, and all who live in it 
must be Hindus unless they definitely claim another recognised religion. This attitude pervades 
all grades of Hindu Society and I have been questioned on this basis, as to the propriety 
of the instructions issued, by many Hindus, including Government. officerB, who possessed the 
qualification of B. A. and who held the rank of Mamlatdar. Though they submitted to the 
orders given, there is little doubt that these orders were not passed on in their entirety and with the 

clarity necessary to impress them upon all Enumerators It ie certain that the very 

vast bulk of the Bhils, Katkaris and Thakuis in this Presidency are not Hindus. It cannot 
also be denied that Bhils and Thakura, livmg in isolated groups in Hindu villages are gradually 
yielding to the infiuence of associatiou and conforming to the rites of Hindu worship as practised 
locally but in the absence of adequate data it is impossible to compute the number of pemons 
who have abandoned their primitive beliefs and adopted Hluduism in their place. My pei^onal 
view is that the process of assimilation is very slow, much slower than is commonly believed 
to be the case, even in areas where individual membera of the Aboriginal Tribes have descended 
into the plains and are brought into contact with all the Infiuence of village life/’ 

What took place in Assam is typical and it is simplest to quote the Census 
Superintendent himself : 

“ Just before the census I received several petitions from Kacharis in Kamrup stating that 
they had been returned as Hindus in the census schedules and that they objected to the action 
of the enumerators recording their religion as T Tin dii. The Census OlScer in forwarding the 
petitions noted as follows and 1 think his note sums up exactly what went on in most districts of 
the Asaam Valley * It is true to some extent that due to propaganda by the Hindu Sabha 
some of the Kacharis have willingly allowed themselves to be recorded as Hindu by religion ; in 
some cases some of the enumerators have persuaded them to have then\3olves recorded as such ; 
and tn some cases some of the enumerators have recorded them as such of their own accord, 
they being ignorant of what was recorded of them 

The Census Superintendent contiimes : 


The propaganda work of the Hindu Mission was certainly a great success iti Assam from 
their point of view and had an enormous influence on the tribal peoples hovering in the borderland 

between Hinduism and Animism .'^ome Lalung.^ came to see me in Nowgong 

in danuary 1930 and asked my advice a& to how they should return their religion. I questioned 
them about their religion, ascertained that it was purely a tribal one and advised them to tell the 
truth. A meeting of Lalungs was subsequently held and a resolution was passed that the Liilung 
community should return their religion as La lung. Tn spite, however, of this rcHolution 
vast majority of Lai u nga returned themselves aa Hindus, in many cases, 1 have no douWr 
voluntarily. But there can be no doubt that many enumerators under the influence of the 
propaganda entered Hindu a^inst the names of tribal pemons who found it difficult to state 
precisely what their reiigiou was and if there was any doubt Hinduiam got the benefit of it 

In Darraug the Deputy Commissioner rejMrta that 

he had good reason to suspect a Charge Superintendent — a Government officer— of using his 
influence to get Animiat K^haiis returned as Hindus/’ 
imcc 
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380 CHAPTER XI. BELIftlON, 

In another the CensusSujierinteiidentreToaThs that at1eni|d swore made 
to returji as Hirjdus even the Kaga and Knki trihes of the Norlli Cwimi- l lillsj and 
from the Deputy Coninussitpiicr of Darraiig Distriot 

" Till' JliiKlti ['mimi'ratoi’ {ami t lii'y arm nearly all Hindus) tomis t<i recoid all aninhstir' aiul 
aboriginal tribes, such as Kacharis, Mikirs, Mimdas and Sauthais, us Miudu.H. Evrn if f la- mu- 
merator fails, the super visor or checking officer tends to keep him up to the scratch. An i i iwt a nee 
was brought to my notice at Halem where the enumerator had written Miri, but the chci Uing 
officer changed it to * Hindu Miri \ There is no remedy though I have done what I can ; t he 
enumeiator, if f|ueHtiofic!d, says that they say they are Hindus. In the great tnajoi ity of e-isit.'s I 
do not imagine thciy do say so. Those 1 have asked say {in the great majority of C£i.scs) ( hat they 
are, e.^., of the * jliri * religion. The net result must be that the religion statisth-rt cidh etnd at 
this cimsus will be very inae curate in areas where there are animistic or aboriginal irihrs/^ 

Agitation ajn on ^ the Gonds and Oraon® reunited in a large number ^ who were 
returned as Tribal in 1921 ^ particularly of the formerj returning thfunsclvea or 
being returned a& Hindus, though their Hinduism in parts of the areas concerned 
is highly problematical. In the case of the Gonds in Berai' alon^ these rather 
dubious Hindus numbered over 100,000, and in tbd Central Provinces and Berar 
together they amounted to more than three lakhs. In India as a whole the tribesmen 
who changed from Tribal religions to Hinduism numbered a million and a lialf.* 
In Gwalior State over 14,000 Bhils in the remoter forests and hills, trilm! 

name wa^s returned as their religioiii were classified notwithstanding as “ irinduized 
Tribal and included in the total of Hindus, involving a total transfer from Tribal ” 
in 1921 to Hindu ** in 1931 of some 162,000 Bhils. In Cochin States some o,00O 
hill or forest tribesmen were classified as * Hindu ’ though very doubtfully conforming 
to such a description, and a similar procedure has probably been followed elsewhere. 
On the other hand again counter -agitation in the Punjab against being returned 
as Hindu led 400,000 of the depressed castes to return themselves as Ad-lJharmi, i.e., 
** of the original faith as distinct from the terms used by their congenern of other 
provinces in northern India— an expression which allowed of their inclu- 
sion in the total of Hindus, correctly of course, since in spite of their disaljilities 
they are Hindu by religion, and if not, would not agitate for admission to Hindu 
templesf . Feeling on tbe subject of the return of religion ran highest in the Punjab, 
where many attempts were made to weight the census. False statements were cir- 
culated probably to arouse enthusiasm, such as a canard that all the sw coopers of 
Simla had been returned as Muslims, which was published as a fact, before even the 
preliminary enumeration of Simla had begun, A good deal of heat wu.s similarly 
engendered on tlie question of the Udasi Sadhos. Members of this sect at one time 
regarded themselve.s generally as Sikhs, but since then they have revei ted to the 
original fold and are now Hindus. Unfortunately an obsolete directimi was 
repruduced in the Punjab Census Code from 1921 directing the inclusioTi of Udusis 
as Sikhs in the absence of information to the contrary. This was at once wiihtlrawn 
when tiie circumstancew were made clear. A great deal of misimderstamling was 
also aroused by the provision in the Code that Aryas and Brahmoa ahoul<l luit lie 
entered in the schedule as Hindu, This provision is an old one and is merely ijb ended 
to facilitate the sorting of the Brahino and Arya .slip.s, but it was Unssumed by 
uhinsi ruetc:d persons who olitained access to the Code that the provision was inl end- 
ed to ex<4ude Brahmos and Aryas Eroni the Hindu total, which was not of course the 
case . 

In Bengal even compilation was subject to propaganda and in one soriing 
office it was djscOvcrt^d that payment liad been made for copying slips for fictitious 
Hindus while 74 Muslim.s were converted to Hinduism during the slip (■opying 
process. The insignificance of the numbers involved and the fact that the chKsani'ry 
was f letocted and corrected is rather a testimony to the general accuracy of compifii- 
tion til an otlierwise. 


Some ligures of tlie turnover axe as follows 
(AMjiViin State 

Gwalior . - » ^ - ■ * » ■ 

Rajputana . . 

Central Provincco 

A^ara 
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252,000 

i4e,m)0 

350,t>00 

Total . . 

. . - 

914,000 


flu tlio sucial iiiaji tlitise Ad-cfhmTniii have b&*3n sliown iti pale blue amalgamating them 
with tlio other depressed caates. 
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Other communities showed no part icular reluctance to act on lines similar to 
those of the Mahasabha, and m the' Punjab in particular attempts made hj Hindus, 
Sikhs and IV^slinlS alike to builv tlu; depressed castes into returning themselves 
as ]>robab]y left little to choose between them ; reports from 

the Punjab indicate tlnit if any di.'scrinii nation can be made the Sikhs were the 
most atn^^the Muslims the least active of the three in tins respect, liltimately 
the deiti^^^d ..jClasses were so harassed that they made a big demonstratioit in 
Lahore, 4i>eisting on being returned under their own religious designation of 
Ad-dh(t^^ni. Ajs they denied that they were Hindus it was necessary to show' them 
separately. 

Section M- The fi^ures^ 


The figures for lieligion will be found in Table XVI in part ii of this tnndm, 
voliib^^-^^and 4;omparative and proportional figures in the subsidiary tables at the 
end chapter ; for convenience an abstraction is given below’ : - - 


SdI iglon. 


Antuftl 

Number 

in 

Pruportiop i>er 10,000 of po^latloD tn 


Variation por eont ( InoreaBa-t- ) ( Decftiaw — ■) 

> — — — . 



iJj XMtJX ^ 

(000 'm 

lOXl. 

1021. 

i«ir 

1^50!. 

1801. 

isail 

■ i021. 

1011- 

1901. 

1891- 

188J- 1881- 

Hindu . . 


DmiUDd}. 

sao.iofl 

8.824 

8,858 


T,m7 

7.232 

7,432 

1N3]. 

+ 10-4 

L021. 

^-4 

1911. 

+5-0 

1»01, 

— +1- 3 

(891. 1931. 

+ 10-1 +28-8 

Jain 


i,252 


37 

40 

4b 

40 

48 

+ 8r2 

—^'0 

— 0-4 

—5 '8 

-15-9 +2-6 

^nddJiiiit . . 


12.787 

285 

388 

342 

. 322 

248 

135 

4 lO-G 

7 ■ n 

+ 13-1 

+ 32 + 

4 108-8 +374-1 

Sikli 

. . 

4jtU 

l:>4 

103 

08 

75 

. 87 

73 

+ 33 0 

+ 7-4 

+ 37-3 

+ 15 1 

^2-9 +133 + 

^oroutrian 


no 

a 

3 

3 

' 8 

3 

3 

+ 7 -"8 

+ 1-7 

+6-3 

+ 4 7 

+ 5-3 +2S-6 

Uanliizi 


77.878 


2.174 

2.128 

2,122 

l.ftftB 

1,074 

+ 13-0 

+ 5-1 

+6-7 

+ 8-9 

+ 14-3 +56-0 

CAuTJ?^tian - . 



170 

J&O 

124 

ON 

7fl 

73 

+ 32-3 

+22 0 

+ 32-8 

+28-0 

+22-8 +238-1 

Jew 


24 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

+ 10-ft 

+ 3-8 

+ 16 1 

+ 8-0 

+ 43-1 +101-0 

TTibal 


8.280 

228 

30fl 

328 

2N2 

323 

250 

^15’ 3 

—5+ 

+ 19 + 


-l41-2 +28-8 

Minor i^lipioria 

and 

571 

18 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

+ 3072 0 

— 5D5 

^71-4 

H 203-7 

-28 7 +179-3 


reygiona not Upturn, 
tui. 


The Hindu population Las increased during the decade by 10 ■ 4% to a total of 
230J95J4O. The composition of this total %vi!l appear from the accompanying 
table, in which the figures for ** Other Hindus contain the sum of those wluj 
retm'ned their religion as Adi-Hindu, Adi-Dravida and Adi- Karnataka, together 
ivith certain sects such as that of the Dev Samaj for which separate figures are 
shown in some provinces. Tlie depressed castes w-ho returns! themselves as 
Ad-Dharmi in the Punjab (except for 7,287 who returned themselves as Hindu 
Ad-Dharmi and are included accordingly as ' Other Hindus ') have been included 
under the head Others and not as Hindus since they objected to being so 
mcluded, and though their religion does not seem to differ from that of Adi-Hind ns in 
any way, and it w-ould seem proper to have included them in the Hindu totnl, the 
only position which is ]>i.}asibie to the census is to accept the individuals own 
statement of his religion provided it can be classified under one of the standard heads, 
and the return of Ad-Dharni has therefore been included with Others The 
numbers were 39U,307. Had this group been added to the Hindu total, the 
percentage of increase would Jiavc been raised by an additional O' 2. The difference 
which would have been made in the Punjab by the inclusion of Ad-Dharniis as 
Hindus w'ould have been to transform the decrease of 3-81%, which the Hindus 
of that province suflfeied, into an increase of 2 ’3%. Even so the figure is low as 
compared to the 10 ’5% increase of Muslims and 34% of Sikhs in that pro\'ince ; 
these figures relate to British Districts, bnt the figures for the states and for the 
Punjab States Agency are not dissimilar. 

The increase under the head of Brahmanic Hindus is not entirely the result 
of the normal propagation of the species. Apart from conversion or rather peihaps 
reconversion i^sh\iddhi) of a certain number of Muslims and Christians, the numbers 
have been increased by large adhesions to Hinduism of hill and forest ti'ibesrnen. 

Reference has already been made to Gonds, Oraons and Bhils. The organ of the 

Hindu Mission claims 02,844 converts from Muslims, Cliristians and Tribal 

Religions for the year 1927-28 alone, and having stated that the Mission commenced 

w’ork in 1926 “ in order to stem the tide of conversion to Christianity goes on tcrealpatidar.COm 

my In 1930 a large number of our workers carried an intensive propaganda for 

several months before the census of^ration. We . were convinced o[ a 

substantia] increase of Hindu population in these provinces {Assam, Bengal and Bihar) 
in consequence of the absorption of Animists The conviction was well 
founded, as Tribal religions in Assam show a decrease of 2B0,iXMJ. iis compared to 
an increase in (linstians lA 1 17.000, and a reference to the Assam Census Heport will 
M22CC 
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show Hqw large the tOrnoVffr^Oiii * Tribal ^ to ‘ Hindu * in the leturn of religion for 
KOmo of the plains trilie» ih th«t. province. The table (see below paragraph 173, Tribal) 
shows complete figures for the change, at it can only give the numbers of 
rea^h^i§.[bcl3nSbich returned their tribe in coiunm 8 of the schedule, and there were 
certainly many Christians who did not do and probably appreciable numbers of 
Hindus^ On the other hand against the increase from these sources must be set 
ofi some decrease due to defection from orthodox Hinduism to the Arya or Erahnio 
^ Sdiltoj, though the total figure of Hindus is not thereby affected, to the exclusion of 
the Ad-Hharmis abeady explained, and perhaps in some small degiee to the coii- 
, vetsion of the depressed castes and others to Islam or Christianity. It ?hoiil<i be 
pointed out that the term Bra h manic as used at this and past censuses includes 
:"^t only Sanataiusts and oi thodox Hindus of recognised Hindu sects but also many, 

E'jPlich as Lingayats, Kabirpanthis or the Jugi caste of Assam, who do not recognise 
^®rahmanic authority* 

Similarly the increase of ^Vryas is to be attributed to the adhesion of 
Brahman ic Hindus drawn very largely hut by no means entirely from tlie lower 

panics of Hindu society, which find in the Arya Samaj an ^ opportunity of rising 
socially without abandoning Hinduism, since the Axya Samaj does not attach 
that importance to caste which is characteristic of orthodox Brahmanisn^. Tliis 
reason ivas given for the increase of Aryas in Kashmir from 1,000 in 1011 to 23,000 
in 1921, their present figures being 94,000* The Arya Samaj has been the most 
active of the Hindu proselytising bodies, and the All-India Shuddhi (.'onference, 
meeting under its auspices at the Kumbh Mela of 1930 at Allahabad, propounded 
{if correctly reported) the amazing proposition that ** it is an undisputed fact that 
the founders of all the religions ot the world were either Hindus or their dcscentlants 
who drifted away from the present body ”, and it appealed for the reconversion of 
their followers in the interests of the future progress of mankind* 

The Brahmo Samaj is a more eclectic body with a better claim to provide a 
catholic religion in that it does not insist on the infallibility of the Vedas, but 
inculcates the worship of one God, Creator and Preserver, who punishes sin remedially 
and ia to be served in prayer and moral conduct, a belief in the immortality of the 
soul, and the view that no prophet, and no scriptures of any religion are finally and 
exclusively authoritative. It ia probable that the very broadness of this creed 
militates against its appeal to any but the most intellectual classes, and though 
there are a number of Brahmo missions the increase by conversion is very much 
less numerically than that effected l)y the Arya Samaj . Its position in Hinduism 
both rebgiously and socially offers a near parallel to that of the Unitarians in 
Christianity in Britain. 

sikhi, 166. The increase of 33*9% under this head caimot be regarded as an entirely 

natural increase of population* Allow- 
ance must be made for a f consider able 
amount of conversion from Hinduism 
not only in the Mazhbi section of the 
community, which is recruited from 
rather a different class than the rest, 
bnt in Sikhs proper by adhesion 
such as Jats and Aroras, even in the eastern 
conversion seems to have been partly due to the 
impression that there was something to be gained by belonging to a community 
comparatively speaking little represented in Government services, and cases are 
actually reported in which some sons are brought up as Hindus and others as Sikhs 
so as to better the opportunities of the family as a whole in the search for posta 
under Government* How far the figures given represent a complete return of bikha 
it is not easy to say, as it is not known whether the Sahejdhari Sikhs generally 
returned themselves as Sikhs or Hindus. The orders given to enumerators were 
that a return of Sikh, Hindu would not be accepted, and that ther p^ppU lar.COm 
enumerated must decide in which body he would be returned. The probability 
is that the bulk of the Sahejdhari Sikhs returned themselves as Hindus in Balu- 
chistan and in the F. P. but it is doubtful if such is the case in the Punjab 

where the Sahejdhari is recognised as a Sikh for electoral purposes if he desires to be 
BO regarded. The figures of Sikhs in Sind show a remarkable fluctuation from 
census to census, largely on account of the varying classification of the Sahejdhari* 

Thus in 1 881, J 27,000 Sikhs were censused in Sind, in 1891 under a thousand, in 1901 


CeodtlB y*ftr* 


ISSl 

IS&I 

laoi 

1911 

19^1 

1931 

from 

part 


Aotual number 
of Bikba. 

1*9^3,496 

1,907,833 

2,19^,339 

3.014*460 

3v23S,S03 

4*335,771 


Incrpase per 
cent. ainoelSSl . 


2-9 
lS-4 
62 0 
74-7 
133-9 
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none, m 19il about 1 1,000, in 1021 about 7,000 and id J 931 18,500. The decennial 
of Bikhs is shown in the marginal talile aiiove. Their 
fertility ia probably higher than that of Hindus on account of later mai.Tiage and the 
free reiiiflirriage of widows. The great bulk of the Sikhs shown as such in the census 
reports" belong to the Keshadhari or Akati division which outnumbered those 
Sahejdi^i who returned themselves aa Sikhs in 1921 by about 1 ,200%. A notice- 
able in Goimection with the Sikhs is their appreciable increase in centrea 

distan^ft^ the Punjab, to which they migrate largely for the sake of employment as 
lnecha^fics. The phenomenal increase of over 30% in the Punjab itself, must be 
~ largely aScudbed to the inclusion by conversion of Hindu castes. 

rlrf ^"rtie Jain community is gradually decreasing in number proportionately 
to the population of the country as a whole. This is probably due in part to the 
practice of child marriage and tlie prohibition of widow remarriage, and partly also 
to tie SII 1011 siare of the community which, attracting as it does no adherents from 
outside, cannot increase at the same rate as much larger ones. J>r. Guha suggests 
with some force that the Jains have a iow'ered fertility and an increased infant, 
mortality rate on account of their division into small endogamous groups, some of 
which in Ahmadabad do not exceed 500 souls. The percentage of increase among 
Jaina at this census was 6-2 and the Jain community now stands^ at 0* 36% of the 
population of India instead of the 0*37% of last census and the 0*49% of 1891. 
1 1 ,800 out of 1 ,252,1 05 Jains returned themselves as also Hindu , w liilo the category 
‘ Hindu , Others " include.^ 526 in the Punjab who returned themselves ns also .hi in. 


DiatributiDn of HudehiatB. 


168. Contrariwise to the Jains the population of Buddhists to the rest of tlic 
jjijpulation has steadily gone up with the increasing populat ion of Burma, where 
96 * 6% of the Buddhists recorded at this census are found. The great bulk of them 
are Burmans ; Shans, Karens and Talaings making up about one-fiftb to a fpiarter 
between them. In India the bulk of the Buddhists are found in Sikkim and the 

adjoining bills. There are a few in 
Assam, the descendants eitlier of 
ancient inmiigrants from Burma via 
the Hukong valley or of isolated 
parties left behind by the army of 
in vas ion i n the early 19 th centu ry . A 
few Sinhalese Buddldsts are reported 
from Cochin State but mont of 
the Buddhists there are educated 
Malayali Iruvas who have abandoned Hinduism on account of their social 
disabilities in that community. A colony of Buddhists in Chittagong, ho ever, 
claimfl to represent the ancient Buddhist population of Maghada, and to be 
distinct from the Buddhists of the adjoining Hill Tracts, whose origin is Talaing or 
Arakanese, and from the Maghs of Chittagong whose religion has also been brought 
from Burma. CH Indian Buddhists 45 returned themselves as also Hindu, w^hile 
25 Buddhists in the Punjab w^'ho returned themselves as Hindu &st and 
Buddhist afterwards are included under the head of ' Other Hindus \ 



PriovinCA Of StAto. 

1931. 

1921. 

J. 

Ifurmo. . . ... 

12,343*037 

11*201*043 

2. 

fiensBl 

K&iiliJOiir 

310*031 

3. 

3S,724 

37.086 

4. 

.Sikkim 

33*412 

20*783 

13,102 

5. 

Artvn 

14*056 

6. 


14.532 

10*156 

7. 

of Indin 

10.115 

16*031 


169. In spite of pressing invitations to return to Persia, which the Parsis have 
Popuintion of PAr^iB. shown little inclination to accept, 

the Parsis have increased by 7*8% 
during the decade. Of the total 
number of 109,752, 90,010 are found 
in Bombay province, in Baroda, 
and the states of Western India. It 
was pointed out at last census that 
^ the birth rate was v^y low among 
Parsis, though the survival rate* 
^ ^ was exceptionally high. Both 

phenomena are due primarily to the high economic and cultural condition of the 
community, prosperity with education being the only^ really efficient check 
on the birth-rate yet discovered. So severely did this check operate by 102! , that 
in that year th« Birth-rate was lower even than in France. Like the Jains the 
Parsis are declining in numbers proportionately to the population as a whole, 
and it is possible that in their case also fertility may be lowered by too much 
inbreeding. 

M22CC 
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ai-6 
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■41 
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7*127 
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Bomb&y StAt« # , 

1*408 

13 

■03 
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371 

0-8 
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10*742 
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Jews. 




Total No. 

Percent’ 

Poirent- 

rrwvince yr Stale. 

of Jews. 

age of 

ago of 



total 

local 



Jews. 

popula- 




tiOD. 

Bom buy Prenidency , . 

17,73& 

73 -e 

■08 

Cochin 

1,451 

60 

■22 

Reflt of India 

4,961 

20 6 

■002 


Christiana 


Muslima, 18S1 — 1931. 


170, Aa in the ca^o of the Parsis, the Jews (Eeni-Iarael they are cailed in 

Bombay) are practically a closed 
body and receive no addition by 
conversion. Their increase from 
21,778 to 24,141 (10 ’9%) shows that 
unlike the Parais they are not losing 
in numbers proportionately to the 
rest of the pOTulation of India, 'The 

bulk of them are found in Bombay Presidency and in Cochin, being divided in 
both cases into Black ” and “ White ” Jews, though there appears to be no 
tradition of any connection between the Bombay and Cochin colonies, which 
arc of very great antiquity. 

171, Probably owning to the practices of polygyny, of widow reman i age and 

on the whole, of later consummation 
of marriage than is the prevailing 
practice among most Hindus, the 
Muslims are at present increasing 
at a greater rate. Some of the 
increase may be attributed to the 
tanzim movement for conversion to 
Islam, which naturally sprang up 
in reply to sh^lddh^t but it is believed 
that the increase attributable to this 
cause is not appreciable. The move- 
ment was primarily directed to the 
reconversion of the shiiddhi converts 
and met with some success in the 
Agra and Mathura districts. Pos- 
sibly the more rapid rate of increase 

may account to some extent^ for the 
lower level of intellectual attainment on the part of the .Muslim population, but 
this would appear to be contradicted by the much more rapid increase of Sikhs. 
It is however to be borne in mind that comparison in the rates of increase 
between groups of very] different she are apt to be fallacious and it is not to be 
expected that taking India as a whole the Hindjus who form such a large majority 
should increase on the same scale as smaller units, limited as in the case of the 
Sikhs for instance, almost to a single area. Figures of the principal M\isliin sects 
are not available as some local Governments decided to ignore these divisions, and 
others took cognizance of Bunni and Shia only, ignoring smaller bodies such as 
the Ahmadiya, Ahl-i-IIadia and Dawudi, It is noticeable that in moat provinces 
the rate of increase of Muslima is decidedly] higher than that of Hindus, though 
this ^ is most markedly so in the Punjab, On the other hand in Bengal, 
where in the previous decade the Muslim population showed an increase ot 6 - 2% 
against a Hindu decrease of 0- 7, the Hindus at this census show an increase 
ComparMiv, Hind«» »nd Ln B=ngj. nearer to that, of the Muslims 

in rate, though still behind. Hindus 
have increased by 6*7% as against 
the Muslima 9*1%. If adults only 
be regarded, the comparative figures 
of Muslims to Hindus lower, the 
higher fertility ratio rather naturally 
higher rate of immature mortality. In the Punjab, 
Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs are very 


Province, etc. 


Variation % 

Variation % 



1921.1931. 

1881^1931. 

India 


+ 13^0 

+66 ‘9 

Britiab provincea 


'M2-7 

+ 48-6 

AJmer.hlero^'ara 


4-fl 

+68-0 

Ajraain 


+25’ 1 

+109 '3 

Baluebiatan 


+ 10 4 


BeDgal 

Bihar and OriiSsa 


+9 1 ■ 
+ 15-6 

y +46-3 

Bombay 


+ 16^7 

+47 ’6 

Bartua 


+ 16^8 

’f246-3 

C. P. ^ Berar 


+21-2 

+ 47-4 

Goorg 


+5-8 

+ 0-9 

Ifadrai^ 


+ 16 -4 

+ 71*0 

Delhi 

Punjab 

N’W. F, Provinco 


+46 0 
+ i6’5 

> +498 


+ 8^0 

J 

United Pittvinces 


+ 10*8 

+21,3 

States and AgeneJea 


+ 14-7 

+ 113-4 


Biitifih 
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tion of Bctifial. 
MyeUiu? 
Hiudua 


AlLogca. 

ee. 114,002 

27,497,624 

2l.S70,407 


Peroene, AduUaonly l^orceot. 


age of 
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lOO 

65 

43 


{acetl 20 
and OV6T}, 
24,873,300 

J2.SS5,4T0 
* 1,503,068 


igo of 
tota.!. 
100 

62 

46 


being accompanied by a 
on the other hand the respective ratios of 

much the same whether the total population be considered or the adult population 

^ realpatidar.com 

172. The increase under the head of Christian is of course largely due to 
conversion which causes a steady transfer to Christianity from the depressed classes 
and still more, except'in Madras, from the hill and forest tribes. If the natural 
increase be 12%, then over 20% out of the total increase of 32-6% must be due to 
conversion. Figures for the different denominations of Protestants and of Syrians 
other than Catholics are not available except for certain areas, and in any case - 
those of Protestant sects TVonld liavc l)een much* confused by the cross divisions of 
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Prefibyterianfei and others who have for certain purposes combined as a United 
Chii^lL|!|3aticj Sonata whom returned their unitary designation only while others 
returned only their sectarian one. Of the Christians returned from the whole of 
India about 2’ 7% are Europeans, 2-2% are Anglo-Indians and the remainder, at any 
rate for all practical purposes, are Indians* Unitarians, who were returned in 1921 
under * Indefinite Beliefs * have been included as Protestants on this occasion* 
Theirposition among Christian sects is somewhat analogous to that of the Brahmos 
in Hinduism, appealing likewise to a limited intellectual group of the upper and 
middle classes, though there is in Assam an Unitarian mission which claims a 
number of converts in the Khasi HUls* 


173. The figures of Tribal religions show a decrease of 15*3% since 1921, this Tribal 
figure being primarily due to losses by conversion to Hinduism or Christianity. 

In the case of the latter, t^ieal figures are afforded by the Assam Hill Tribes in 
districts in which conversion to Hinduism has been inoperative. Thus in the 
Naga Hills and in the hill areas of the Manipur State the variation in Christians 
has been 4-162% and +157% respectively compared to +2% and +17% 
on the part of tribal religions. As an instance of loss by conversion to Hiruluism 
the most outstanding cases are those of Assam again and of the Central Provinces* 

In Assam the census superintendent attributes 350,000, that is half the increase of 
Hindus in the Assam valley, to accretions from Tribal religions. In the Central 
Provinces the turnover from Tribal to Hinduism and Christianity, but mainly to 

Hinduism, in various parts of the 
province is shown in the marginal 
table, and these, of course are only 
the actual figures by which adherents 
of tribal religion have decreased as 
compared with 192J, making no allowance for the actual increase of population 
which might have been anticipated in tribal religions. In Eajputana the 
Tribal religions have lost at least 250,000 to Hinduism, So again in Gwalior 
State the figures under Tribal Religion in 1921 were 161,629, and this timeaje 
shown as a mere 14,291, who are specifically stated to have returned the name of 
their tribe as that of their religion, being returned in spite of that as Hinduized 
Tribes* Clearly it is most unlikely that the change has been as complete as all this, 
when Bbils who are not Hindu are found living even in mixed villages in Rajpvitana, 
and there has probably been arbitrary classification of Tfibal religion as Hindu. 

The figures given in the margin cannot be regarded as complete since many mission- 
aries objected to their 


Juhbulpore 
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40*101 
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70,848 
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68,720 
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608*4r)O 

220*883 


130.763 

503*830 

230*833 
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. , 1*021.33.'; 

413,889 


200.500 

705.680 

202,400 

SnntAls . . 

. . 2.508*780 

1,020.001 


24.033 

2,20.-1*282 

739,970 


into 

1901 


contact with civilisation, 
to 460 in 1931, a loss of 


converts recording 
their tribe in column 
8 of the Schedule and 
instructed them to 
return ** Indian Chris- 
tian ” thus depriving 
the census of real 
figures of the tribe. 
The numbers of 
Tribal religioji have 
also suffered deple- 
tion owing to the 
decay, which attacks 
so many primitive 
tribes when brouglit 


Thus the Andamanese have declined from 1 882 in 
75 '6% in 30 years, at which rate they will be 
virtually extinct by the end of the century. This aspect of tribal figures liffialpati da r. CO m 
be examined in Table XVJII and with reference to appendix II to this volume. 


174. The head ‘others’ includes the comparatively insignificant number of othen. 
persons who return themselves as deists, agnostics, free thinkers, rationalists, 
theosophists, Christian Scientists, etc., those eccentrics who made such returns of 
religion as jlfiifnsu ^ ** Truth Reason ” and Freedom for India ** (one of 
them deseribed himself as “ spiritually universal but manifestly could not be 
M220C, 
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392 CHAPTER XI. — RELIGION. 

distributed to all the various heads), and those who returned themselves as having 
ll^^lreligion Q®P%ho merely failed from indifference, or from inability to express 
themselves, to make any return of religion at all. It includes Confucians, a term 
used indiscriminately by census officers in India for any Chinese and usually 
rendered by enumerators and compilers, perhaps not inaptly, ** Confusionist **, and 
also a number of Chinese ancestor- wor^ippers returned as Animists (t.e., Nat 
worshippers) from Burma. It also includes 418,789 Ad-Dharmis who objected to 
being described as Hindus, an objection which they continued to reiterate during 
the compilation stage of the census. The followers, some thousands in number, 
of a prophet, or a rogue, named Pao Chin Hao, who has recently arisen in the Chin 
Hills in Burma and started a new religion, which includes an inspired script and one 
or two most engaging features, such as the institution of religious police whose 
business it is to arrest diseases, were included among * Animists ' in the Burma 
returns and their numbers are not accurately known ; a brief notice of this creed ^vill 
be found in the appendix volume. 

176. The following table shows the relative proportions of the various religious 
communities in 1931 as compared to 1921 throughout India. Their comparative 
proportions since 1891 will be found in subsidiarj?^ Table I to this chapter. It 
brings out very clearly the extent to which the Hindu community is indebted to 
accretion from tribal religions for its growth at this census. With the exception, of 
Baluchistan, where the Hindus are generally speaking immigrants and their number 
easily influenced by the composition of military units in Quetta, no province has 
shown any proportionate increase of Hindus to the general population except 
where there have been tribal religions to draw from. Muslims on the other hand 
have increased their ratio to the total population in all provinces except Ajmer- 
Merwara where the 1921 Muslim figure was artificially swollen by the Urs pilgrims. 

Distribution by Religion of 10,000 persons in In<)ia, in the provinces and in the States, 1921 and 1931 . 


Province, etc. 


Year. 

Hindu. 

Muslim. 

Buddh. 

Tribal. 

Christ- 

Sikh. 

Jain. 

Other. 






ist. 


ian. 




India 


1921 

6,S5^ 

2,174 

366 

309 

250 

103 

37 

6 


1931 

6,824 

2,216 

365 

236 

179 

124 

36 

20 

ProvincM 


1921 

6,606 

2,407 

466 

280 

123 

96 

18 

6 



1931 

6.548 

2,469 

468 

213 

142 

118 

17 

25 

Ajmer- Morwara 


1921 

7,356 

2,066 


96 

112 

4 

372 

6 

* • 

1931 

7,756 

1,734 


27 

124 

6 

348 

6 

Andamans and Nicobura 


1921 

3,278 

1,616 

979 

3,387 

686 

144 

0 

111 



1931 

2,686 

2,280 

988 

3,379 

496 

220 

0 

61 

Assam 


1921 

6,434 

2,896 

17 

1,479 

168 

1 

6 




1931 

5,720 

3,196 

17 

826 

236 

3 

3 

i 

Baluchistan 


1921 

920 

8,731 

4 

0 

169 

182 


4 



1931 

894 

8,744 

1 

\ 

174 

181 

I 

4 

Bengal 


1921 

4,327 

6,399 

67 

181 

31 


3 

2 


1931 

4,304 

6,487 

63 

106 

36 

* 2 

2 

1 

Bihar and Orissa 


1921 

8,284 

1,085 


663 

76 

1 

1 


• 


1931 

8.231 

1,132 


544 

91 

1 

1 

*0 

Bombay 


1921 

7,668 

1,974 

*7 

64 

137 

4 

1/1 

61 


1931 

7.605 

2,039 

1 

69 

146 

10 

92 

49 

Burma 


1921 

368 

380 

8,606 

634 

296 

4 

1 

12 


1931 

390 

399 

8,430 

444 

226 

7 

1 

103 

C. P. and Berar . . 


1921 

8,364 

406 


1,160 

30 

1 

49 

7 



1931 

8,601 

440 


872 

33 

3 

60 

1 

Coorg 


1921 

7,733 

796 

" 1 

1,266 

194 

0 

12 

. . 


1931 

8,939 

844 


0 

210 

0 

5 

2 

Delhi . . . . , 


1921 

6,669 

2,904 


0 

273 

67 

96 

7 


1931 

6,285 

3,263 

‘ 1 

0 

267 

lOl 

84 

9 

Madras 


1921 

8,864 

671 


137 

322 

. . 

6 




1931 

8,831 

707 

. . 

76 

380 

'l26 

7 


N..W. F. P. . . 


1921 

666 

9,162 


0 

47 




1931 

690 

9,184 


0 

61 

176 

0 


Punjab 


1922 

3,181 

6,633 

"l 

0 

169 

1,109 

17 



1931 

2,684 

6,666 

2 

0 

176 

1,299 

16 

169 

United Provinces 


1921 

8,609 

1,428 

. . 

0 

44 

3 

IS 

7 


1931 

8,460 

1,484 

, , 

0 

42 

10 

14 

. • 

States 


1921 

1931 

7,748 

7,771 

1,343 

1,347 

12 

12 

416 

316 

260 

307 

126 

141 

104 

101 
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N. B . — A blank indicates that the number per 10,000 is fractional ; 0 indicates that none at all were re- 

tumed.^h^ case of Assam the Khasi State* are included in the 1021 figures. Otherwise all states are excluded 
from provinces. 

Section tit. — General. 

176. The question of religion in India cannot, of course, be enti^ly disentangled 
from that of race, and the views expressed here must be read with those in the 
subsequent chapter, but it may be convenient io state here briefly the general 
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hypothepia reaclied. That is that a number of successive racial intrusions into and 
occupations of India have contributed to the elements now found in the Hindu 
religmn, which took its final form as the result of the impact of tlie aocia 1 ascendency 
of^he Indo-European invaders of the 2nd imllcniam B. 1'. on pre-existing religious 
inatitutions. The first occupants of India were probably Negritos, and eiements of 
their belief, perhaps including the reverence for the pipal tree and possibly a primitive 
phallic fertinty cult, may have been perpetuated by the proto -australoids who were 
the next coiners and probably contributed the totem ic theory, or at least the basis 
thereof. The next elements were probably of Mediterranean origin contTibuting a 
phallic and a mcgalithic culture and the life essence theory, but the relative positions 
of the Dravidian -speaking Mediterranean + Armenoid, the proto-ai^traloid and the 
Munda and Mon- Khmer or Austroasiatic races is difficult to determine and there is 
little material from which to draw a conclusion, and many would identify the proto- 
australoid and Munda racial elements. If the Munda speaking elements be distinct 
from the proto-austral oid, it would be conveniently orderly to suppose that the 
Mundas came after them with a life-essence theory and the Mediterraneans still 
later to develop it into reincarnation, and bringing in the worship of thc^ Cheat 
Mother, but it is conceivable that the Mediterraneans brought lioth the theory and 
its development and the Munda came later as a barbarian inva<lci\ though no doubt 
already in possession of the soul -matter philosophy, since at any rate the hill 
tribes of As^m, Bnrma and Indo-China appear to contain an element of Caucasian 
stock which penetrated to the S. E. of Asia before the southern migration of 
Mongolians of the Pareoean branch, and the sou) -matter theory must have arisen 
very early in the history of the human race. Both Munda and Mediterranean mtist 
have been followed by religious elements from Asia Minor, brought nia Mesopotamia 
by traders and settlors from the west, whitrh superseded the fertility ami soul- 
matter cult by one of personified deities, sacrificial propitiation and a formalised 
worship, again with phallic elements and such institutions as that of the 
{vide supra para. 102), together with astronomical lore and cults of the ht^avenly 
bodies and priestly institutions which formed the basis of modern Hinduism, the 
final form of whic^h was determined by the successful conflict of this proto- Hindu ism 
on the religious side with the imported religion of the Aryan '' invaders, to whom, 
however, it had to concede much socially, resulting in the socio -religious pf)sition 
of the priestly order so familiar in India. 

The generally accepted view of the Hindu religion or society regards it as 
originating in Aryan invaders of about B. G. 1500 who came in with a higher 
civilisation and a fairer skin to find the great peninsula inhabited by dark skinned 
barbarians on whom they imposed the religion of the Yedas. It is giore than doubt- 
ful if this view can any longer be accepted, and the doubts ca^^t on it appear to be 
confirmed by recent discoveries including that of a figure of Shiva among the reraains 
at Mohenjodaro, while Sir John Marshall has clearly shown that the pre- Aryan 
religion of the Indus valley involved a cult of the bull, and of the snake— tyih cal 
Mediterranean cults, to be found in Crete — and also of phallic symbols, including 
ring and baetylic stones, which are probably all part of the soul- fertility cult 
which is associated throughout India with menhirs, dolmens and a megalith ic* culture 
generally ; indeed Heine -(Teldern connects the megalithic Mycenean theatre with 
India and so with the Far East and the Pacific Islands. It has been pointed out 
with some aptness that in modern Hinduism only those elements of Vedic rites have 
survived which are essentially social, such as the marriage ceremonies ; the ar gument 
being that though society was, or aimed at being, Aryan, its religion is older than 
that of the so called Aryan invasion. The god of the Rigveda Indo-Europeans is 
Indra, the thunder god, who fills in later developments an entirely minor role, 
apparently being absorbed into the Hindu pantheon just as the minor gods of 
primtive tribes have been, retaining, however, his personal identity by vu tue of a 
social prestige or privilege which other tribal gods have lost in the process of 
assixnilatioii. The historical Hindu religion first appears not in the Punjab, which, ... 
must be regarded as the area most completely occupied by the Indo-European invadt?^J patluar.COm 
but to the east of that in the Brahmarslndesha where stable fusion between these 
Indo-European invaders and the previous inhabitants probably took place. WTien 
alien cultures and religions fuse to form a new culture or religion, it will not be 
found that this fusion takes place where the intrusive cultiare is strong enough to 
predominate. It will rather appear ‘away from the ceiitie where the intrusion is 
strongest, in some area where the previous culture was strong enough to resist 
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complete auppreasion and make its influence felt on the new one* Thus it is that 
the efflorescence of Hellenic culture took place not in Sparta, where was the purest 
blood, pf the northern invaders, but in Athens where the grasshopper- wearing 
ihhabitkiiik ^^arded themselves as autochthones and where there was probably 
effective fusion between the fair- haired northerner and the dark-haired Pelasgian. 

Similarly there is some reason to believe that Rome grew from a fusion between the 
ancient Etruscans and later invaders, whether the latter came from the east or from 
the north. In the same way it ie suggested that Hindu religion and society finally 
took form and flourished as a result of the impact of the invading Indo-European 
on the indigenous religion that he found in India. It is quite clear that tlie 
previous inhabitants of India hved in cities and had a high civilization, probably of 
western Asiatic origin, and it is significant that Hinduism is remarkable for the 
similarity of many of its tenets and practices to those of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia* 

The indigenous rehgion of any country inevitably starts with an advantage over 
that of an invading people, since it is the priest of the country who knows how to 
approach the gods of the soil and propitiate them, and for that reason there is 
always a tendency for a local religion to establish its ascendency over an intrusive 
one. This appears to have been the case in India where the important position of 
Shiva, Vishnn and Kali, as compared to the unimportant one which Indra now 
holds, signalizes the triumph of the older gods. The religious history of pre- Vedic 
India was probably similar and parallel to that of the eastern Mediterranean and 
of Asia Minor. Prof. Tucci points out that thongh the moon does not appear to 
have been an independent divinity, ancient lunar cults have been assimilated by 
Devi in the forms of Durga, Kali and Tripura-sundari. The cult of snakes, the 
worship of a mother goddess were probably brought in by earlier invaders of 
Mediterranean or of Armenoid race, speaking no doubt a Dra vidian language, 
whose religion must also be associated with fertility cults, phallic symbolism, the 
Devadasl eult and probably human saerfflee. Recent discoveries in Crete have 
revealed a remarkable snake cult associated with the symbol of the double axe. 

With Mesopotamia too we must perhaps associate a moon god and sun goddess 
whose sex was changed with a change from matrilineal to patrilineal descent perhaps 
under the influence of the Rigvedic invaders. It is worth pointing ont that the 
deification and worship of kings, very typical of the Hindu attitude to kingship, 
is stated by Langdon {/. R. A. jS*, 1931, page 367) to be characteristic of Sumerian 
religion in contrast to Semitic. It would also appear not characteristic of the 
religion of the Rigveda, but on the contrary to be connected with the beliefs in the 
external soul and in life-essence discussed below, inasmuch as the king contains or 
represents the life-principle of the community he rules. Like the cult of the snakcp 
the transmigration of souls too appears to be a doctrine in no way typical of northern 
religions in which the dead live on underground, and Fustel de Coulanges has 
pointed out that it is not a feature of any northern religion though it has survived 
and been incorporated in them from the more ancient religions of Greece and Italy* 

Ancestor worship again is very strong in India and this too would appear foreign 
to northern European religion, and indeed it is almost impossible that nomade 
should be ancestor worshippers, and the Aryan invasion, so-called, was probably 
an invasion of steppe -dwelling tribes, pastoral in habit and still nomadic. Crema- 
tion they may have brought in and if so, they gave it a social cachet which is still 
leading to its gradual adoption by tribes which have previously practised burial 
or exposure, but it seems much more likely that the Rigvedic Aryans buried their 
dead and adopted cremation from the inhabitants whom they conquered. The 
8th book of the Rigveda contains the following words addressed to the dead 
** I place this barrier (of stones) for the living, .that no other may go beyond 

it. May they live a hundred numerous autumns, keeping death at a distance by 

this hill Enter the mother earth . . * Earth, let his breath rise upward 

(easily) ; oppress him not Even as a mother covers her son with the end 

of her cloth, so do ye, earth, cover him may these homes , .for all 

time be hi^ asylum. I heap up earth above thee, etc., ” (Rajendralala M^featidar.COm 

lndo~Ar^am, II, 123). This passage seems very clearly to indicate burial in a 

tumulus, and the word translated ‘ barrier ’ is stated in a note to be paridhi which 

may mean part of a circle of stones. It is true that the 10th hymn of the Rigveda 

clearly refers to cremation, but the author above quoted rightly regards it as the 

later passage, and suggests that ritual exigencies involved the dislocation of the 

verses and their fn^iion for ceremonial purposes in the Yajurveda and the Sutras, 
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the reference to iiilnitnatioji hiding then biterpn'ted in dieating the hurial of the 

ashes, rt at^pear-s, !iu\s ever, <]uite clear tl>at the liymn qurited above l■an only refer 
^he l>cjdy, nnd that this prartiee aF well as that of cremation 
was in use at thi' fim<’ <if llie Hlgvediu while cremation is not mentioned until the 
10th hymn, admittedly a much later composition than tlie etu lier ones ; cremation 
also seems definitely to have been the practice in the Indus valley of t he Mohenjfjdaro 
period, and therefore the more likely one of the two to have been adopted as an 
alternative by the Kig^^edic Aryans at their period of fusion with the preexisting 
population. The Aryan sanctity of fire seems likely to have been incompatible 
with cremation, and it will be rcrnemV>ercd that Herodotus taxes Cambyses 
with impiety for having had the body of Amasis burned “ for the Persians regard 

fire as a god and therefore to burn the dead is on no account allowed for they 

say that it is not right to offer to a god the corpse of a man.” It may be noticed 
both that Wilson {hifmuidde in Western India, 74) remarks of the Eajputs of 
Kachh and Kathiawar that they encouraged their concubines to commit sati in 
preference to their wdves and actually gives as the reason that sati was a custom 
of low castes and therefore derogatory to Eajputs, and also that Rajputs in Gujarat 
who forbid widow remarriage are called FdnM, ‘ crooked h and those who allow it 
Pddhrd, * straight ' {Bombay Gazetteer, IX, t, page 123-n). 

With Asia Minor or Mesopotamia again we must associate astronomy and the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, which form an important part of Hindu culture, and 
in particular the cult of the moon god. Sun worship appears to be leas important in 
theRigveda than at a later date when the BhavishyaPurana is largely devoted to a 
cult of the sun. It is however possible that it was the influence of Rigvedic in vaders 
which changed the sex of the sun from female to male and gave rise to the siin-tleacended 
nobility as distinct from the moon -descended- In Higveda X 8oma the moon is 
represented as ma le and as man^ying Surya the daughter of the Sun. The name of the 
latter suggests that the Sun lumself , Surya, was originally the female that married 
the Moon and that there has been a change of sex associated in so many parts of the 
world with variations of the Phaethon legend. Similarly again the existing holy 
places of the Hindus are outside Brahma varta where one might have expcf'teH to 
find them, if it were really the fact that the religion actually arose in that area, 
while to find them elsewhere is consistent with a view that they are places regarded 
with devotion by the religions which preceded the invasion. This view is some* 
times emphasised by the existence of Hindu shrines whore priests and custodians 
are not Brahmans but some pseud o-Brahman or Sudra caste, e.g. the Mails who 
are the officiating priests of some Orissa temples and probably the Panda Brahmans 
of the same region. It is doubtless significant that sacrifice of cattle was “ rlctested 
by the public ” though enjoined by the earlier vedas, the inference from whicK is 
tliat the reverence paid to cattle predates the Rigvedic itivasion, and BiiddbisTn 
and Jainism, the latter of wlncli contains extremely ancient ceremonial survivals, may 
represent a reaction towards the pre-Vedic religion to which the majority of the 
inhabitants of northern India were attached and which was modified l>ut not 
destroyed by contact with the invaders. The first prohibit ion of cow-killing seems 
to be found in the comparatively late Atharva Veda and to be applied specially- if 
not exclusivel}^ to Brahmans, while elsewhere we learn that the c^ow, althougli a fit 
ofiering for Mitra and Vanma, should not be sacrificed because such sacrifice is 
opposed to puV>lic feeling, a clear indication of the contrast between the red frions 
of the socially superior Aryan invaders and the cattle*cherishing inhabitants who 
formed the bulk of the population, , In Southern India, the Gensus Super! n ten ihmt 
for Madras points out, ** the cow is as much revered in those areas of the presidenev 
with the lightest tincture of Brahmanism as in those more affected ”, which mav 
be taken to indicate that reverence for the cow in India is older than the Vedie 
religion.” In any case the sanctity of the cow is foreign to the Rigv(»ila and 
appeals far more suggestive of the religions of Asia Minor, Egypt and Crete than 
of the Indo-European invaders who came from the steppes of the north -wesfG^pdtidar.COm 
conquer northern India in the strength of their liorses and of their iron. Tndra 
moreover appears as the author of sacrifice and in the Yajur Veda it seems still to 
be Indra and Varuna who are the principal recipients of sacrificed cattle. It doe.s 
not seem possible to accept Sir John MarshalVs antithesis between the worship of 
the bull an<l the worship of the cow. Both are surely di;flerent aspects of the same 
reverence for cattle wltich cliaracterises tlie pre-f?fpiine civilisations of ffn- 
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Mediterranean basin, and in India are pre-“ Aryan " in origin. The Vedas after all 
enjoined gauimdha, and the Black Yajnr Veda lays down an elaborate list of deities 
to who]^ bulls, oxen and cows can be appropriately sacrificed. Vishnu, Shiva and 
great gods of Hinduism are not Rigvedic deities at all. Sakti is probaljly 
a cult derived from the Great Mother goddess of Asia Minor, and the cult 
of S^va is inevitably associated with it, the two being bound up with the phallic 
religion of southern Asia and of the eastern Medfterranean. It is probably 
significant that the word linga is definitely of non-Aryan origin, as Przyluski has 
demonstrated, while the wore! jmja is also believed to be a non-Sanskritic loan word. 

With the worship of Shiva, too, is to be associated the snake cult of which there 
are so many survivals in southern India and which appears to have been at an 
early date in definite opposition to Brahman istic Hinduism, the conflict between 
the two being indicated, for instance, by Krishna’s exploits against serpents, by the 
destruction of serpents at the burning of the forests of Khandava and the slaughter 
of serpents in the Mahabharata. Vishnu, apparently a post-Rigvedic god, is 
perhaps the fruit of the reaction of what we may call proto -Hinduism to the Rigvedic 
invaders, as also the present ascendency of male over female conceptions of the deity, 
and Przyluski in one of his most recent essays {ArcMv Qrienidlnit TV ^ 2 , August 1932) 
ascribes a Dravidian origin to the name * Vishnu ’. At the same time Vishnu would 
seem to have some associations with religious beliefs which must be regarded as repre- 
sented chiefly in beliefs yet surviving among primitive tribes. Indra apparently is 
himself declared in the Mahabharata to be guilty of brahmanicide in killing Vrtra and 
Namuci who were Danavas, though the Rigveda praises him for the same deed. 
Pargiter adduces considerable evidence to show that the true Brahman families were 
of pre-Rigvedic origin and that the Aryan kings of Madhyadesha were their own or 3 e^ts 
and in the eaiLiest times had no Brahmans* Strabo remarks that it is recorded that 
The Indians worshipped Zeus Ombrios, the river Ganges and the indigenous gods 
(rovs XV, 718) and as Zeus Ombrios is clearly Indra, the 

thunder goii, the suggestion that the other gods worshipped are of indigenous 
origin is probably v^ry near to the truth and the traditional view that the Hindu 
religion is a growth entirely subsequent to the Rigveda, or rather to the Rigvedic 
invasions, is no longer tenable. Bai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda in a paper on 
the “ Non-vcdic elements in Brahmanism ’’ has made a number of points which 
indicate the continued existence of the pre-Rigvedic xeligions alongside of or in 
opposition to the orthodox Hinduism of the Brahmarshidesha, Quoting Kumarila 
ana Medhatithi he points out that the Smartas include non-Vedic elements ; thus 
of the four orders named in the Dhmmami/ra of Gautama (Student, Householder, 
Ascetic and Heimit) only that of householder is preacribed in the Vedas 

that the Upanishads were not originally recognised as part of the Vedic canon at 
all and had their origin outside Vedic Hinduism ; that the Yatis destroyed by Indra 
are probably the forerunners of the Yatis of the Upanishads and the Sinrifcis and 
that the latter order were organised on a pre* Vedic model ; that the Pancharatra 
and Pasupata systems were condemned by Kumarila as non- Vedic and that the 
Vaishnavite and Saivite sects are derived respectively from those two systems ; 
that contact with Pasnpatas, Baivas, Jainas, etc*, involved purification ; that by 
the time of the Mahabharata, however, Pancharatra and Pasupata are placed on 
a footing of recognised and orthodox religious authority* His general conclusion 
is that the cults of Vishnu, Shiva and Sakti originated among a people of different 
ethnic origins from the midlandic Aryans ”. The point to be emphasised here 
is not so much Chanda’s precise conclusions as the evidence he adduces of the 
survival of pre-Vedic religion alongside and inside the later forms of Hinduism, and 
of their gradual absorption and acceptance as a recognised part of it, which has 
perhaps since developed into the position of their forming the most importaTit part 
of it- 

If the view be accepted that the Hindu religion has its origin in pre -Vedic 
times and that in its later form it is the result of the reaction by the religion 
country to the intrusive beliefs of the northern invaders, many features of HindaweP^^'^®' 
will become at once more comprehensible, while the very striMng difference between 
the religion of the Rigveda and that of the Oharmashastras will seem natural. It 
win, however, be still necessary to look westward for the source of Hindu religion, 
though its spread in India was possibly in the nature of a peaceful infiltration 
along the trade routes from Asia Minor of beliefs and practices which associated 
themselves with those already followed by the indigenous inhabitants. This will 
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e:q>laiii Hinduism amalgamation with and absorption of local cnlt^ and its excessive 
multif oimity , moreover in entire accordance with the manner in which 

it still spreads present day, absorbing tribal religions in virtue of its social 

prestige and by identification of local gods with its own , by an experimental resort 
to HLndu priests, and by the social promotion of pagan chiefs ivho, are provided with 
suitable mythological pedigrees. Onto the eaiTy Hindu beliefs spread in this 
manner the religion of the RIgveda has been imposed, and absorb^, Feetures 
survive curiously in out of the way parts beyond the pale of Hinduism itself. Thus 
the horse sacrifice Vias become a fertility rite among the non^Hindu Garos of the 
Assam hills and appears likewise in the wilds o£ Sumatra, though it has failed to 
establish itself in orthodox Hinduism. Similarly, thougli the sacrifice of cattle 
is anathema to the true Hindu, the Taiitiriya Mrak^nana lecommended a whole 
series of animal slaughterings, including both bulls and cows, to be performed at 
the P€mch€ksaradiya Sava and at the Asvamedha^ a series extremely suggestive 
of the scales laid down for successive feasts for the acquirement of social merit at 
such ceremonies as the Terhengi of the Angami Kagas, while the ffrihya Stdra enjoins 
the Sttlagava, ‘^spitted cow** ceremony (corresponding roughly to the Angami 
Sel'rengi, as the Panehasaradiya does to the Terk^^gi} at which the beast was killed, 
as to-day by Serna Nagas, ’with a pointed stake, and its death accompanied by the 
erection of a ’wooden post with a round top mortised on to it and by the 
distribution of the animars flesh. 

Viewed in this light it is not difficult to understand the claim of certain politicians 
that the term Hinduism should cover aU religions having their origin in India, 
even though we hold that the original impulse came from the Mediterranean or 
Asia Minor, sinee Jainism, Buddhism and Sikhism are all offshoots of the same 
rocit. The claim is lf>sa logical when applied to tribal religions which have not yet 
reached the stage of accepting Brahmans as priests or of attachmg any sanctity to 
the cow or of worshipping in Hindu temples in their own villages. An occasional 
visit to Hindu temples away from home ia not quite a safe test since many such 
shrines undoubtedly occupy sites dedicated originally to more ancient indigenous 
deities and subsequently Hinduised, and in any ease it is typical of primitive reli- 
gions to propitiate the gods of any locality thev may visit. Admittedly however 
the line is hard to draw between Hinduism ani tribal religions. The inclusion of 
the latter within the Hindu fold is easy and wherever hill or forest tribes live in 
permanent daily contact with Hindus their religion rapidly assimilates itself to that 
of their neighbours though the old method of thinking is unchanged. Thus it is 
that religious or quasi -religious beliefs and practice.s among Hindus appear very 
frequently to be based on the principles of magic, mana or other ideas common in 
primitive religion. The very word brahma itself seems to have probably connoted 
originally supernatural power or influence of the nature of fnana — a viewapparently 
supported by the Atharva Veda, and these beliefs and practices survive and ojierate 
with all their primitive qualities alongside the loftiest heights of astxiticism and 
philosophy. If it appears that the latter aspect of the Hindu religion is lost siglit of in 
these pages, it is because their purpose is rather to articulate the fragments of 
the more primitive and material philosophy that preceded it, than to emphasise 
what is already of iong-standing and undisputed recognition. 

We may therefore e^^ect to find ancient and primitive beliefs continuing 
under the g^e of Hinduism. The sanctity of the fig tree for instance is possibly 
to be associated with the beliefs of the Negrito inhabitants who appear to have 
formed the earliest population of India. It is probably on account of its milk- 
like sap that the Jicuii is associated with fertility cults in Africa, Italy and New 
Guinea as well as in Assam and in southern India, and it is generally also comiected 
with the spirits of the dead. This cult appears to be shared by the Andamanese 
who are an approximately pure Negrito race and perhaps the only race still surviving 
in the world comparatively '^nmixed in blood. At any rate they and their behef^alpatidar.COm 
have probably been isolated for some five thousand years at least. Similarly, 
though the probability is that this element of Hinduism is due to some pre-Aryan 
immigrant cult from the direction of Asia Minor, the possibihty that some tribal and 
totemic taboo has acted as a contributory factor in the reh^ous sanctity attaching 
to cattle cannot be entirely overlooked. Thus the flesh of cattle is tabooed by 
certain clans among primitive tribes of Assam and Indonesia who do not appear to 
have come even remotely under the influence of Hinduism, while on the other hand 
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the cow is regarded as completely tabooed by the Shins of Chilae, who are described 
h^^eitner as a Hindu tribe with nowadays a veneer of Islam, the highest caste 
in tDiHSi§iaSrifid really Brahmans themselves though expelled from India or from 
Kashmir by Brahmans, Not only do they taboo the flesh of the cow but also its 
milk and only touch a calf at the end of a prong. 

Pargiter's view of the original conception of brahma as akin to that of mana 
has already been mentioned and this view seems naturally to associate itself with 
the views on soul-matter j or life itself as a transferable and material substance, wliich 
are so familiar in Indonesia and further India but which are actually common 
enough in India itself. It is on this theory of the indestructibility and transfer- 
ability of lif e-matter that the underlying principle of head-himting is based in Aasatn ; 
in other parts of the same cultural area it is manifest in human sacrifice or in 
cannibalism, the Latter perhaps being its most primitive manifestation and tlie former 
its most developed- That the principle is still strong in India may be inferred 
from a number of recent instances several of which are given later. In the form of 
head -hunting this theory involves that which regards the head as the particular 
seat of the soul, and this belief is apparent in India proper in the sanctity which 
attaches to the head or to the hair, as also in many cases where the (soul-impregnated ?) 
hair does duty for the individual, as in the case of the Naga who dies far from 
home and a portion of whose hair is brought back by his companions to be attached 
to the head of the wooden effigy which is then the subject of the usual funeral 
ceremonies, and as also in the case of the head-hunter who so often substitutes the hair 
of his dead or even of his living, and unwitting, victim for the head he caimot carry 
off.^ The Ujli Minas when unsuccessful in dacoity will only shave at home and 
after propitiating their goddess. Probably they fear that they may be sufEering 
from a loss of life-essence as Samson did when his hair was cut. Conversely a 
Korku woman of the Central Provinces tries to obtain as a cure for barrenness a 
hair from the mother of a large family which she buries under her bathing stone. 

The same theory may perhaps be the origin of the famibar caste mark placed in 
front of the forehead just between eyebrows. The Angami Naga tribe regards 
this particular place as the special seat of the soul, conceived of as a diminutive 
human shape, which it is necessary to guard from the infectious influeace of strangers 
by means of disinfectants. This is done by attaching to that particular spot on the 
forehead a small fragment of the leaf of the wormwood — an efective disinfectant of 
spiritual influences, like other aromatic plants. It seems likely that it is in a practice 
of this sort and as a protection against danger to the soul that the use of tlie caste 
Uiark may have ftrst originated. 

Fertility cults have already been mentioned. These like head -hunting and 
human sacrifice are intimately associated with agriculture and the line is hard to 
draw at the point at which a purely magical fertility rite begins to develop into 
ceremonial oi a genuinely religious nature. At any rate a point is easily reached 
by the former which is correlated to the latter, and the tribal cult ceases to be purely 
tribal and is identified with some definitely religious festival so that the magical, 
ceremonial and devotional aspects be^me merged. Magical fertility rites, 
originally regarded as necessary to ensure the processes of nature, are thus 
conserved and crystallized and continue to be accepted as a natural feature in the 
ceremony 'when the reason of their heing there is forgotten. So too features of 
such rites which in the beginning are natural and inevitable, since they are 
regarded as essentially necessary to make the rite elective, and for this reason are 
performed without any sense of impropriety or obscenity, become, when they 
cease to be essential to the ceremony, efleetively indecent but are not recognised as 
such as long as the traditional form of the ceremony continues to be unquestioned. 

In this form ceremonies and practices survive long after the conditions of 
society in which they originated have changed. Thus rites essentially f^p§tidar.COm 
survived at Isemia near Naples at any rate into the 1 9th century actually under 
the aegis of the Church, and it is only on contact with and under criticism from 
some external source that familiar and therefore unquestioned practices are seen in 
a new and critical bghtT -That this process is now taking place in Hindu society is 
sufficiently obvious. The Cochin Government has prohibited the singing of 


* Of. ai 3 o SUfra para, 102. 
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ohscene songs, etc., at the Uoli festiviil, and advanced Hindu opinion would 
probably welcome a similar prohibition in many parts of British India, where 
already th^ festival seems to be generally celebrated with less ejccess than 
used'^P^&P^S^ffise. The (Tovernment of Mysore has abolished the institution 
of Devadasis, and here again an infiuimtial element in Hindu society is loud in its 
approval* 

It ifl perhaps symptomatic of the tendency to reform and to even more draatic 
change in Hinduism that it should prove possible, as apparently it has in Bombay, 
to constitute an “ Anti -Priestcraft Association ", the professed purpose of which 
is “ to combat all religious and social beliefs and customs and institutions which 
cannot stand the test of reason ", and members of which are reported to entertain 
a frankly bolshevist attitude towards all religions and to advocate the destruction 
of all temples, churches and mosques. On the otlier hand little e;Sective has been 
accomplished in the way of removing untouchability in its real sense. It* is often 
said that the conditions of modem hfe have broken down the idea that contact 
with certain castes involves pollution, and this is true just to that extent to which 
the use of conveniences such as trams, 'buses and trains necessitates a relaxation of 
the rule that^ certain castes pollute by touch and still more that they can pollute 
by mere proximity. Further there is a tendency obviously conse<juent on the 
necessity of relaxation referred to above to relax the rule of pollution by touch 
in Hie case of members of untouchable castes who do not pursue untouchable 
avocations. This does not necessarily involve any real abandonment of the 
attitude of caste Hindus to what the Census Superintendent of Ajssam conveniently 
describes as the " Exterior Castes The water tliey touch is still undrinkable, 
food they touch becomes impure and they are not admitted to places of worslup 
or to restaurants nor will the ordinary barbers serve them. Indeed the m^ist that 
seems to have been yet accomplished* is the occasional staging of inter -caste meals, 
gestures which appear so far to have liad little practical effect on the general attitude 
of the caste to the outcaste Hindu. But it must not be forgotten that the attempts 
of the depressed classes to obtain the right of entry to temph^s is perhaps sometimes 
as much inspired by social motives m by religious onfjs, and produces an 
antagonistic reaction which miglit be absent if religion alone were involved. 

The tribal religions, as has been indicated already, represtmt, as it w-ere, smplujs 
material not yet built into the temple of Hinduism. How similar this surplus is 
to the material already used will appear in many ways and may be noticed, to 
start with, in the cults of the dead* The Hindu rites of the shradh provide for the 
creation of a new body to house the soul of the deceased and, though theoretically 
renewed every year to maintain it, they are usually as a matter of fact gradually 
abandoned with the lapse of time. In the tribal rehgions this cult of the dead is 
seen in a precisely parallel form but at a very much more matter of fact and 
materialistic stage of the development of the idea* Thus in Mysore the Hasalar tribe 
redeem the soul with a pig from the magician who lias caused the death and domicile 
it in a pot where it is supplied with food and water. The Kicobarese and some 
Naga tribes fashion wooden figures on which the skull of the deceased is placed in 
order that the soul may leave it and enter the wooden figure. It is for a time 
kept suppUed with all worldly necessities. A siniilar practice must formerly have 
obtained among the Garos of Assam, but it has disappeared and in the wooden 
figures now used the pegs that held the skull in place have become iini^ecogn liable, 
surviving apparently as a sort of a pair of ornamental horn.s, though an olisolete 
gra%^e figure in the Indian Museum in Calcutta has a pair of horns much more, 
nearly approximating to the tran.s -frontier Konyak Kaga ty))e. Further west and 
south the Sawara of the Gan jam Agency tracts uses a similar but more conven- 
tionalised wooden figure to accommodate the soul of his cremated dead during the 
interval between death and cremation and the time for the erection of a stone 
or stones for the souls of the dead during the year past, wliich is done annually 
about the time of the sowing of the crop. Still further west the Kunbi of ttealpatidar.COm 
Central Provinces make an image of their dead in brass which is kept until the 


* This was written before Mr, Gandhi^s fast, which has certamly given more unpetusto the 
movement against imtouchabUity, while the younger generation, students and sol uxjI boys in 
particular, haa for some time bot^n manifestly more tolerant than their ciders, particular^' in 
Bengal and Assam. 
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superfluity of sucli images nef essltates tlieir depn^5it in the water of sniriof^acred 
river. Iji^thc north the statues of the dead made by the hen cbh Tinting Kafijs of 



C _ 



Kafir fTJEjrrorra/ A ^ . C feirrA^c, up orj^ year 

fhE Jit t tfcnEriJ jf {Jcodihoppe if . BiShkoJ ^ /iSSi. 

{ tAr am/^trsp tif Ai* Jk'/tj y litilf&ar) 

the westesn Himalayas had probably the same purpose, while in western fndia may 
be seen the chattries of deceasecl Hindu Maratha rulers in which the reeiiinbent 
bull and a 1 ingam face the waxen images of the dead prince and his wife, which 
latter are piously supplied with food and other requisites and are entertained xcith 
music and have their clothes changed regularly once a week. In the very south of 
India the Malayarayans of Travancore make a metal eflig^y of the dead, w'liich is 
kept in a miniature stone cist covered with a capstone (like the tattoed skull of a 
Konyak Naga in the north-east) and erected on high ground . The image is brought 
out amiually and feasted and worshipped with tulsi leaves on its head. 

Allusion* has already been made to the theory of soul-matter as a ft^rtilii^er 
of the crops and a producer of life generally, a theory which appears to pervade tlie 
niagico -religious thought and ]iractice throughout Indonesia and .south-we^t Asia 
and survives in strength in further India. The Sawara custom above is probiibly 
a mere manifestation of the same idea, since the collective disposal of the vdlagc'’s 
dead at the time of sowing is clearly associated in some Naga tribes with their 
aspect as crop fertilizers, while the Oraons of Chota Wagpur again temporarily 
inter their dead, if the paddy hai?sprouted, to he cremated the following year l>tdfa‘e 
it sprouta. The connection between the souls of tlie dead and the fertiliziit ioTi of 
the ground is reflected again in their very frequent association witlT water, ft 
is hardly necessary to irall to mind the value set by Hindus upon the immersion of 
their dead in the Ganges, but there are a number of parallel beliefs in more or less 
primitive tribes which do not seem to owe their existence to Hindu influence but 
rather to share their origin with the ingredients of that religious system. Thus 
the Meithei practice of disposing of the frontal bone of the deceased in the (tanges 
appears, at first sight, to be the result of their Hinduization, and no doubt their 
choice of the Ganges is such a result, but their neighbours the Kacharis, when yet 
unhinduized, used to consign their ftrontal bone to the K op ill river after the harvest, 
while the Rengma Naga makes a pool for water at the grave of any notable man 
that the rain, and rice, may be plentiful, and at least one Of her Naga tribe pours 
wat^ on a grave to c ause rain, while the Palaungs of eastern Burma fetch a bksalpatidar.COm 
pole from a grave and put it in a stream for the same purpose. The Santal again 
have the practice* at any rate under certain circumstances, of consigning a piece 
of bone from the head and another from the breast of the dead to the waters fif the 
Damodar river. The Pan war mourner, besides throwing into the Narbada the 

* See above oii page 393* and for an Instance of sncit a specific theory page 4* '9, below, 
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bones of the dead, throws in with them some of his own hair also, thus perhaps 
vicarioosly accompanying the soul. The Kunbi practice of consigiiiiif^ to the 
Gange.s the brass images of his ancestors has already been mentioned and the 
of Bind were described Tod as Imrjdjig tlioir dead at their 
thresholds and raising over them small altars on which they place an image 
of Shiva (? alingam) and a jar of water (Rajasthan, VIII, ii). Tbougli imthing 
fs said of any fertilizing effect these various practices would seem not unconnected* 
It is even possible that there may be some similar association witli the dead 
or their avenging spirits in the ordeal by water described by Warren Hastings as 
practised by Hindus in the Ganges, the accused man submerging himself and 
holding to the foot of a Brahman, a form of ordeal parallels to which are practised 
by a number of primitive tribes from ' Western India to Vizagapatam and from the 
Central Pro\dnces via Assam and Burma to Indo- China* Even in the Rigveda 
itself there seems to be some notion of the souls of the dead as departing to the 
waters or vegetation, in spite of the more definite and prevailing idea of a house of 
the dead, and in the later Vedic rite of garhhadhana to promote conception the 
husband infused grass in water and then poured the water down his wife's nostril, 
which looks as though it were intended that soul-matter from the grass should 
enter the woman to cause her to conceive* 


The idea of soul-matter as a fertilizing agent ia probably also responsible 
for distinctive treatment of the bodies of those who die by “ bad ’’ deaths and are 
therefore probably either unfertile or unsuitable or likely to lead to the reproduction 
of bad results. It is thus that we find everyivhere special treatment accorded to 
the bodies of women who die in child-birth, while other forms of death arc treated 
differently, i,e., as bad or otherwise, by different tribes. In the case rjf persons 
killed by wild beasts the idea is perhaps the soul-stuff of the dead is 
absorbed by the wild animal, and this is illustrated by the widespreati belief that 
the soul of the dead rides on the tiger, as told for instance by the Aniianiites of 
Cambodia and the Baigas of Central India. The idea that the aoul of a person 
killed enters the killer is found elsewhere, in Australia* 

The same doctrine of soul-matter is probably the principle which underlies 
head-hunting, human sacrifice and cannib alism . The first of these has been recognised 
in India only in Kafiristan and in Assam, though it is reported of the BhiLs that 
they were at one time accustomed to bring back the heads of their enemies and liang 
them up in trees (Bujjmtana Census Report, 1931 ), while the Kondhs circulated a 
head, hfvir and fingers as a signal fora rising in 1882, and of four heads taken in that 
rising one at any rate was “ affixed as a trophy ” to a tamarind tree near Billat 
village ; again a Brahui clan explain their name of Sarparra as meaning ‘ decapitator ' 
and have been identified with Strabo’s Saraparae, that is Decapitator s ” 
who lived near the Guranii and the Medes and were savage intractable mountainy 
men ’’ who slash round the legs* and cut off the heads of strangers**’ The theory 
however on which it is based, that the soul-matter is specially located in the head, 
may be detected elsewhere* Thus the Andamanese attach special importance 
to the jawf and to the skull in mourning, and at any rate one case is recorded of 
their carrying off the cranium of a victim killed in warfare* The Newars of Nepal 
apparently show traces of the separate treatment of the head in burial, a feature 
frequently associated with head-hunting in Assam, Indonesia and Oceania, Melanesia 
in particular, and undoubtedly based on the same idea. Head- hunting as a 


* The generally preferred reading, 'jr€ptc-KvS tends for irepttnceXKrrds is translated " scalp in the 
Scythian maimer *’ but this is hardly compatible with decapitation, either would seeoi to be dira^ 

X^Qp^vov and the former reading is much more likely the emendation of a scholiast who knew 

his Herodotus, but was as unacquainted with what is a common feature of head-huntmg practice 

as with the unusual word coined by Strabo to describe it ; Caaaubon indeed esplaine fiio name 

of the tribe as a facetious metaphor from Persian trousers {erapd^apa = * jodhpurs’) ' diminiahmg 

at the knee.* A Naga hqpdhunter who does not actually remove and suspend from the village 

head-tree tbe foot and leg of his victim will frequently slash the lege in order to entitle Jh|m^xjj com 

wear the embroidered gaiters of a warrior who has taken his enemy’s legs,, while some tno^ 

the north bank of the Brahmaputra are reported to cut off the hands and feet of their enemies 

(though they do not decapitate) probably to hamper possible attempts of the ghost to pursue 

and harm them. 

t N. B . — Special importance often attaches to the lower jaw among head-hunters both in 
Asia and Africa and sometimes to the tongue which is regarded as tbe seat of life. 
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Hfioesaary preliminttry to marriage, as it is in most if not all genuine head-hunting 
tribes 5 , is to be explained by the idea that unless a man has taken heads he has no 
surplus soul-matter about him to beget ofEspring.^ Probablj?" the same notion is to 
be seen in the Chang Naga practice of naming a child after a village raided by his 
father. Thus the present chief ofYongemdiis named Longkhong and hia brother 
Qngli after the Ao villages Lungkhung and Ungr which were successfully raided by 
thSr father with considerable slaughter about the time that they came respectively 
into this world. The same notion is clearly present in the cases that cjome to light 
from time to time in India of murder as a remedy for barrenness in women. Thus 
in October 1929 the High Court of the Punjab had to deal with a case in which a girl, 
desperately anxious to bear her husband a son, kUted a child, cut off its hands and 
feet and bathed herself standing upon them. It cannot he doubted but that the idea 
was that the life of the dead child should become the life of a fresh child in her 
womb. Again early in 1930 a case occurred in Gujarat of the murder by means of 
sulphuric acid of a 12 months old boy by a girl of 20 who had no child, and it was part 
of the prosecution case that it was a comparatively common practice on the part 
of barren women to attempt to < 3 ^uicken themselves by bumi^ marks on children in 
the street, a practice no doubt ultimately derived from one which involved the taking 
of the child’s life, and which may be compared with that of branding children offered 
to the Syrian Goddess referred to below (page 411), And if head-hunting is 
rare in India, human sacrifice, on the other hand, has been widespread and has 
clearly been ultimately baaed on the same conception of the necessity or at any rate 
the desirability of releasing soul- matter to fertilize the earth. 'No doubt it was 
later interpreted as the placation or propitiation of an earth deity, but this must 
be regarded as a sophisticated justification of a practice the true meaning of which 
had become obscure or been forgotten. The Kondhs are described as having per- 
formed their Meriah sacrifices to the earth mother, but the details of the ceremony 
and the practice of distributing fragments of the sacrificial meat in their fields and 
granaries show a very patent connection with the disposal of enemy flesh by head- 
hunting Kagas and the underlying idea is undoubtedlythe same. In one form of 
the sacrifice the victim was squeezed to death in a cleft in a green tree, and in another 
the tears caused by his sufferings brought rain in proportion to their profusion. 
Similarly the Wa of Burma defimtely associate their head-hunting with the sowing 
of the crop, while the successful Kafir head-hunter was greeted, on his return from 
the foray with his trophy, by a shower of grain. In Kulu the transplanting of the 
rice is accompanied by the sacrifice of a rough dough image of a man to the house 
god. So again the Da.sehra festival, now associated by all Hindus with the killing 
of Havana by Rama, coincides throughout most of India with the sowing of 
the winter crops, in particular with that of millet, a more ancient staple in south 
Asia than rice, aa well as with that of wheat. It is this festival that is associated 
in western India with the worship of weapons of war (and it is still regarded there as 
a proper day on which to go forth and loot) while it is then that human sacrifices 
usm to be ^rformed in eastern India, and it is still on this festival that the gupta 
puja, the hidden rite, to ensure the prosperity of the person, house or family, would 
be r^orted to if ever. The association of human sacrifice with the prosperity of 
the individual and with the success of the state in war seems clear enough, and 
its association with crops may be inferred with equal safety. It was probably some 
such association of soul-substsmce with fertility and perhaps with some notion of 
a higher fertility value attaching to Europeans that led Oraons to remove portions 
of the body of a recently buried European not very long ago. The evidence at the 
trial made it clear that special value attached to European bones for magical purposes 
(see Indian Antignaryy Dec. 1929). The location of the soul in the head and the 
confusion of the soul with the shadow are Illustrated in the Himalayan cure for 
fever in which the patient stands in the sun and a bone filled with grain is buried 
in the spot where the head of the shadow falls (Crooke, Religion and Folklore of 
N* India, 1926, page 222). The same idea of soul -matter as a fertiliser is probably 
at the bottom of human sacrifice as a cure for illness, as in the case of a 
Dhanbad who in 1931 garlanded and then beheaded his infant son in order to effect 
a cure of his own maladies. 


* OonverBely 1 have known a Brahman gardener in the Simla Hills refrain from sotting 
grafts himaelf since to do eo would prejudice his chance of begetting children, cl earl v on account 
of the loss of life-matter ; instead he called in an old man past the breeding age to do it for him. 
M220C r,‘> 
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Tme caiuiibalism is only traditional in India but vestiges of ceremonial canni- 
balism survive in many places or have done until recently. Thus Portman records 
^^damanese homicides, who drank of the blood and ate of the 
raw oiP the victim and of the flesh of his breast, the latter apparently 
cooked. In the north-west the Kafirs used to eat a piece of the heart and drink 
some of the blood of their enemies they killed. In the north-east the Lushei 
of Assam used to taste the liver and lick from the spear-head the blood of 
the first victim slain in war. The nearly related Thado eats his fixst meal 
after taking life with bands deUberately imbued with bis enemy ^s blood and 
still uncleanaed therefrom, a custom practised as late as 1919 , and the same 
custom obtains in a decayed form among the independent Semas of the Assam 
frontier, where a returning head-taker must eat at least a morsel of food before 
entering his village ; the insistence is on the meal now, but it is eaten with still 
ensanguined fingers as he may not cleanse himself until after he has taken this meal. 

The intention in all these cases is certainly to transfer to the slayer the soul -matter 
or lifa”niatter of the slain, just as the soul- matter of bo many kings baa been transferred 
to their successors by their murder. Similar in principle is the practice of anointing 
at hie succession the intrusive Rajput ruler with the blood of the indigenous B bil who 
regards the right to give it as a precious pri vi lege even though the giver is believed 
always to die within the year, his soul- matter exhausted no doubt in providing for 
the fertility and prosperity of the State. It was no doubt a similar idea to that of 
the Kafir and the Tnado which inspired the action of Nana Pharari, a not<jriouB 
dacoit of Nasik in Bombay Presidency wbo stabbed a personal enemy in July 1930 , 
pulled outhisknifefromthe victim and applied its gory blade to his forehead and to 
his tongue. The action of applying the blood to the forehead offers a very close 
parallel to that of the Angami Naga never drinks liquor without applying on the 

tips of his finger a drop to his forehead for the benefit of the material soul resident 
wnthin. The drinking of human blood and the tasting of human flesh is common in 
Indonesia and Oceania and it is likely that it has at one time been more prevalent 
in India than it is now. It was reported of the Wa of Burma by Sir George 
Scott that probably human flesh was eaten on special occasions, possibly at the 
harvest festival. The Wa are also credited by the Shans with eatmg their dead 
relatives like the Battak of Sumatra, and this, a practice probably arising rather 
from a belief in reincarnation than directly from that in life or soul -matter, has also 
been reported of some tribes in India. Thus Herodotus mentions the Callatians as 
an Indian tribe known by Darius to practise this, and he attributes the same 
cuatom to the Padaei, for whom an identification has been suggested with the Birhor 
of Chota Nagpur whom Dalton states to have admitted its former pratice by their 
tribes. The same custom has been likewise attributed to the Lobas of north-east 
Assam (called Mishu Ting Ba by the Tibetans) in particular, to the hill tribes of 
Obhattiegarb and of the Amarkantak tableland, as to the hill tribes of Assam, in 
general, and to some of the tranefrontier Kachins of north-west Burma, though in 
these cases there is no well authenticated evidence. A possible survival of the same 
practice is to be found in the Kharia custom in the Central Provinces of catching, and 
eating communally, a fish on the third day after a personas death, the fish being a 
common vehicle of the soul as is noted elsewhere in this chapter. All this points 
to some pre-existence of this practice and to a clear cultural link between the more 
primitive tribes of India and those of the Indian archipelago. 

Perhaps the crudest form in which the doctrine of soul substance appears is the 
vulgar but widely credited superstition which attributes to the European the 
practice of catching fat black boys and hanging them by the heels over a slow fire 
to distil from a puncture in the skull the seven drops of vital essence which 
imparts to sahibs in general their energy in field sports and their activity of mind 
and body. Curiously enough this life essence, this momiyad^ seems to have started 
as bitumen simply and to have been used as a quite legitimate medicine, then to 
have b^ome a spurious substitute in the form of resin, the supposed virtues of wfigh, .. . 
were later attributed by confusion to the embalmed bodies from which this 
was most readily obtained. From the dead body a fourth transfer has taken place 
and superatition now imputes the virtue of the medicine to its distillation from the 
living body in the form of its life-essence. This hehef caused several harmless strang- 
ers to be beaten in Saharanpur recently on the suspicion that they were manufac- 
turers of this elixir, Enthoven mentions that it gave some trouble in the outbreak 
of plague in 1896 in Bombay, and the belief is clearly still active. Possibly it 
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has some bearing on tlie reluctance felt in India to remain in a hospital. Here 
again it is by Hindus, or pt^rsons classified as such, that this superstition is generally 
held^ .^d|tife^K^uli trader vvlio brings momiyai for sale from Afghanistan is 
probably imJer no a as to its composition or virtue. The theo^ is also to be 

seen in the Aghonpanth philosophy (Russell, Tribes anid Castes of the (j. P., Vol. II) 
and in occasional cases of cannibalism that come to light in the criminal courts. 
Thus in September 1931 two men, one apparently a Rarhi Brahman ascetic and the 
other a Mahabrahman were accused in Bankura of having dug up the newly buried 
corpse of a child, of having taken it to their asram and oi having there cooked and 
eaten part of it ; the Rarhi Brahman admitted having eaten a little of the heart “ as 
he beueved it was a part of his religion to do so It is perhaps partly due to the 
influence of the primitive belief in this life-giving soul-matter that so much import- 
ance is attached in India to the reproduction of the species to pass it on reduplicated 
to the next generation, so that the penalty of failure to marry is among tne more 
primitive tribes extinction at the hands of a demon who bars the pathway of the 
dead, while among a number of Hindu castes, as also among the Todas of southern 
India, the corpse of a person dying immarried is married before cremation as a neces- 
sary qualification to future happiness. The doctrine of soul-substance as a fertiliser 
is naturally not less applicable to animals than to human beings, and it is therefore 
not surprising to find the Malas of southern India and Ahirs at the Gaidanr 
festival causing their cattle — ^the young in particular — ^to trample a pig to death, 
after which according to the ancient custom, the corpse of the pig is eaten by the 
Ahirs who thus share in the transfer of the porcine life-substance to their cattle. In 
the case of the Koravas, who have a simil^ practice, an instance of the substitution 
of a human being for the more usual pig is actually on record (Thurston, Castes 
and Tribes of South India^ III, 463 sq.), the unfortunate having been buried 
to his neck before the cattle were driven over him. 
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Involved again in the belief in aonl-matter probably is the practice of erecting 
megalithic monumenta and wooden images of the dead . The two practices are not 
separable as both appear primarily to be intended to afford a temporary 
soul iJending its operation as a fertiliser of the crop. The mcgalithie 
monument appears very often as merely a permanent substitute for the imx>crnianent 
wooden statue which can be given greater resemblance to the human body. 
Thus the wooden statues of the dead put up by the Angami Nagas of Assam are in 
some villages destroyed after the harvest and the others have a small stone erected 
behind them to do duty when they have perished. In other villages again a man*s 
youngest son succeeding to liis father*s house must put up a monolith for his 
deceased parents, an act corresponding to that of some other villages in which the 
monoliths are erceted during their lifetime by specially prosperous persons to enhance 
the prosperity of the community as a whole* The signhSicance of the latter monolith 
is quite definitely phallic and ancient specimens still exist whose form puts this 
beyond dispute, both as a solid menhir and as hollow monoliths which contained the 


ashes of the dead, and there is no doubt but the association is here agai[i with the 
soul-matter as a fertility agents and an echo of the doctrine is perhaps to be found 
in the Vijayanagara legend of the head of the hero Kamanatha which w^hen returned 
to Kummata became united with the lingam. of Shiva. It may be noted that Kain}ula, 
the defender of Kummata appears, or at least his troops do, under the guist^ of 
head-hunters {Journal of the Mythic Socidy^ January 1930), while dolmens liave 
actually been used as Saivite temples ; in the IN^aga Hills the cult of head- 
hunting is, like that of the dead, associated with menhirs and dolmens and other 
symbols of fertility like the milky f,ci^ or euphorbia trees. The remains of this 
megalithic culture in India are widespread though in most places completely 
decadent, and they generally show sporadically very similar traits. Thus the 
disposal of the dead of the community during the sowing season has already been 
mentioned and in further India it is, or used to be, associated with a certain amount 
of mummification of the dead to make them keep, some tribes, e.g.^ the Ao Nagas 
smoke-drying the body, others e.^., the Khasie, embahliing it in honey. The use 
of a soul-figure is merely a different method of obtaining the same end, and by the 
Konyak Naga of Assam a wooden figure is provided to house the soul until the head 
qan be separated and disposed of in a phalhc stdne cist. The Bawara of the Gan jam 
Agency in Madras bum their dead, but a wooden figure is provided to house the 
soul till the erection of monoUths for the dead which takes places annually about 
.the time of sowing. Soul-figuxes, probably of similar purpose in the first instance, 
Rre made in earth by the Handi Jogi of Mysore, The mcobarese, like someNai^s, 
place the skull of the dead on a wooden body, and at this census such a figure was 
:?to be seen on the island of Teressa, the slsnll doing duty as a head incongruonsTy 
nurmoimted by an old top hat, the treasured headgear of the dead man* Tt is 
impossible not to see the same idea underlying the waxen fibres of deceased Hindu 
princes already referred to accompanied as they are by a stone lingam. It 
Ue^ms therefore not unlikely that the carved stones erected to the memory of 
' Hajput dead of both sexes have a simOar origin, and table stones may 
occasionally be seen in Bajputana erected to mark the site of a 
recalling the fact that -the aolmen is used as a memorial of the dead ' by 
the Munda of Chota Hagput, while by some Assam tribes the upright monolith and 
■'decumbent dolmen' are used to correspond respectively to the male and to the female 
A reference to Volume IX of the Bombay G^etteer definit^y confirms the 
'’Opposition ’that same origrn'ws the Haga^-tjr 

Khaai menhir. Unhewn stones (khatra) or carved .stones are raised, Ave learn, by 
most classes of Hindus in Gujarat for deceased persons, sometimes for all, but 
more particularly for those that have died a violent death’’* or been remarkable 


* The Census Superinteiidont of Madras may be convoniently quoted here ou similar 
practices m South India : — 

Pudams or skrinea exist to which no priests or temples are attaohed and tlic prevailing 

worship is in fact a kmd of goblin propitiation, the goblins being iisviaHl^StjRitldar.COm 
spirits of persons who died a violent death. Animal sacrifice and frequent 
admixture of human blood are commonplaces in their ceremonies. One such shrine 
in Tinnevelly district is to the spirit of a European killed in the Travancore wars 
and the offerings made are of articles consider^ peculiarly acceptable to one of hh 
race, bread, fowls, cheroots and brandy .In effect the real religion of the 
presidency, in the south, at any rate, is directed rather towards shrines and 
saints than towards deities,"' 
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for their holiness*. These stones are sometimes placed in a shrine, sometimes 
under a pipal tree. Until the shrine is set up the spirit of the deceased is dangerous* 
that the reason why such stones are set up, particularly for 
are likely to be dangerous, is in order to appease tliem I>y 
providing an abiding place for them and so conforming to an ancient custom 
otherwise liable to be foregone. The carved stones take the ordinary form of a 
Rajputana or Kathiawar memorial stone or may be replaced by a bust of black 
marble, brick or wood but it is significant that they are worshipped by the newly 
married, or by a bridegroom on the way to fetch the bride, recalling the ceremony 
performed by childless Konyak Nagas on their phallic stone skull cists, and the 
practice of barren women to strip themselves at dawn and embrace naked the stone 
slab carved with the image of Hanumanf. At certain temples in southern India 
barren women are or were seated astride a particular stone to get offspring, success 
depending upon the experience of an orgasm while in this position. In the Punjab 
hills again, Chamba for instance, monoliths, or wooden substitutes, are put up for the 
dead with feasting on a great scale, and for the sake of acquiring merit* A rough 
effigy of the deceased is usually carved on the stone and the wooden substitute 
sometimes has a hole and a spout for water, when it is set up in the stream beside 
which it would otherwise be placed. Sometimes a circular stone is placed on the top 
of the monolith (recalling the former Khasi practice) and in the case of ruling 
families (e.g. of Mandi and Suket, where the practice is confined to royalty) 
the wjfennd concubine of the deceased are also represented on the stones as they are 
by hill tribes* The Malayarayans of Travancore make a metal effigy of the 



uf (lift ml m Sinfe phteef! iu a irttier 


deaTanS^t it into SL miniature cist of stone verticals and a capstone which is 
erected on high ground and worshipped annually. Even the method of transporting 

*" The spirit of Muhammad even m said to inform ono granite pillar in Tinnevelly whero 
daily “ pnja is done by Hindu votaries. Vows aro made to it by Hindus who flock to seek 
cure of disease, rain and other boons. Ganja and cheroots? are the form the offerings take, tlicse 
being considered poculiarly attractive to Muhammadans (M. W. M. Yeatts, Madras Cens^ 

Repf>rt, 1931 ). realpatidar.coiTi 

t One may^ compare with these practices that of embracing a certain pillar in the church of 
the Virgin at Orcival in Auvergne or sitting in the chair of St .-Fiacre in the church of the village 
of that name, the stone seat of which, like the pillar at Orcival had the power of rendering barren 
women fertile. It was necessary, however, that there should he no garment between the stone 
and the sitter's body. Similarly in the cliapel of St. Antoine de Panic at Saragossa there was 
^ tombstone on which barren women lay in order to become fruitful. (Dulaure, Des 
GSn^airiceSf page 251), 
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megaliths seems to have left traces in western India. The Nagas, like the people of 
Nias in the Indian archipelago, transport megaliths on wooden sledges made from 
the trunk of a tree which are dragged hy very large numl)er.s of men ])iilling on 

In the case of the Naga at any rate an essential implication 
of the ceremony is the infection of the village with the prosperity of the celebrant, 
and when the ceremony is performed with wooden instead of stone emblems these 
emblenw are formally dragged all round the village with this express purpose. Ver^^ 
suMestive of a degenerate form of this ceremony is the village festival (ghafifxn^i) 
in Rajputana at which the “god”, consisting of a large waterworn boulder, is 
dragged round the village on a sled made out of a forked tree trunk. Probably 
of similar origin also is the general veneration paid to stones throughout India, 
particularly of course to those of queer or unusual shape. Crooke (in The RcUgion 
and Folklore of Northern India) gives a very large number of examples which it is 
unnecessary to recapitulate, but it may be recorded here that a suit was argued 
in the Calcutta High Court on the 25th of April 1929 about a stone about 5 feet 
square, apparently of black slate or marble from Jaipur, which changed hands for 
Rs. 10,000 (£750) as being “ very efficacious in the matter of getting a son ”. The suit 
arose because the stone failed to function, and it was stated in evidence that numbers 
of even quite well-educated Hindus believed in the efficacy of stones of this kind 
when used with the correct rites, and that so much as a lakh might be paid for such 
a stone. It was also mentioned that sitting on a stone is an essential feature in 
many Jain rites. 

It may here be urged that the reverence and superstitioxt paid to stones in 
general, i.s not, as Crooke suggests, a vague supersitition which develops into the 
use of memorial stones but on the contrary is tne degenerated remnant of the life- 
essence fertility cult. The use of a stone or mere pebble as a •pretwsxUi “ stone of 
the disembodied spirit ” by Hindus in western India seems a definite instance of 
this process of decay. The stone is picked up by the chief mourner at the place 
where the corpse was put dawn and is anointed with oil (recalling the baetyls of 
Naga fertility cults), a crow is induced to cat com scattered about it and the pebble 
is then thrown into running water or kept among the household deities. Similarly 
the Komati caste of Mysore invokes the soul of the deceased to enter a pebble 
temporaT-ily, while the ashes of the deceased are cast into a sacred river or some oth(T 
water. It seems therefore much more likely that a veneration of stones on ac(;ount 
of the indwelling soul has been transferred to peculiar stones in general on account 
of similar possibilities, than that a vague reverence of stones should exist without 
reason and be elaborated into a coherent creed which really turns on a belief in the 
power of soul-matter to promote the fertility of nature. An extension of the same 
idea would seem to appear in the practice of requiring spirit or soul-matter of the 
dead to impart permanence or, to use our own metaphor, “ life ” to buildings. This 
practice is referred to as that of foundation “ sacrifices ”, but the idea of sacrifice, 
if present at all, is clearly later than the practice itself, which is essentially of 
the same oiigin in India, where at least a belief in the necessity survives, and in 
Oceania, where in Fiji and in the Marquesas, for instance, human sacrifices were 
required to invest a building or a canoe with the dCcessarjr tnana. This belief is still so 
prevalent in India as to be the cause of a good deal of disturbance from time to time. 

In 1922 the Deputy Commissioner of Dibrugarh had to issue a notice reassuring 
people against mur katas (= “ headcutters ”) coming to kill or behead male 
children for some unkown purpose and to threaten with prosecution anyone assisting 
tb. Bpread the rumour. ^ In 1923 on the 27th May a riot took place on Cinnamara 
tea estate on account of a scare about the kidnapping of children for the foundation 
of a new bridge. In Jime 1924 a rumour in Calcutta that the Port Commiasioners 
were seeking for children to bury in the foundation of themew Kidderpore dockyard 
led to Punjabi taxidrivers being killed in the belief that they were agents decoying 
children for this purpose, and in the same month strangers in Patna were maltreated 
in connection with a similar scare about a bridge in Bihar. In 1926 in com 

Lakhimpur there was a rumour that arkas (t.e., head- takers ?) were trying to oomm 
children’s heads for the construction of a railway bridge. In the same year the 
district engineeer constructing the recent bridge on the Sibsageur Road-Khowang 
Railway had trouble from a kidnapping scare, which was so much intensified when 
a retaining wall burst that schoolboys asked leave in order to stay at home for 
fear of being kidnapped on their way to school. Several petitions were filed in the 
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8, Jy. (.)/b office, also agaiiiat suapectod kidnappers, while villagers insisted on visiting 
and counting tea-garden coolies during the night in order to assure themselves 
that they concealing victims in theii- lines, and a number of assaults 

took In July of the same year there was a scare in Cachar that 

a hiimaD sacrifioe was lequircdifor the oil- borings to promote the flow of oil in the 
Hnrmah. Oil Company’s wells, A strange coolie was roughly handled on the 12th 
of that nnjrith in Cachai' and a sti anger frinn Sylhet was beaten and confined on the 
same suspicion on the 10th. In January Ij929 a rumour in Bombay that children 
were being kidnapped for the construction of a bridge in Baroda led to an attack 
on Pathars, and on a irreek engineer, to the dcatfi of a Hindu carpenter and 
ultimately during two days time to the kiliing of 17 Pathans while two other Muslims 
and three Hindus were killed in the consequent affrays, very many other persons 
being injured* In the subsequent riots 149 people ’were killed and the damage 
to property came to at least 5 lakhs of rupees. In May 1929, in Bihar again 
this time, a man was beaten to death in the belief that he was seeking to kidnap 
a child at a “ foundation sacrifice for a bridge at Jamshedpui-, while the floods 
in the Surma valley of the same year led to a scare that children were being 
kidnapped for the reconstruction of certain embankments in the Manipur State, 

In certain tribes of the Naga Hills in Assam a live chicken is still placed in the hole 
dug for the main house post and the post stepped cm to it, yhile it is asserted that 
certain transfrontier tribes use a human b^^ing thus, as formerly in Fiji, “ to hold 
uj- the post I'he same idea is to be seen in a practice attributed by Mr. S. K, Key, 

(in Man in Indmj IX, page 272) to Bengali boat-builders who have had to dispute 
their dues With a customer ; a few drops of the ship-wright^s blood are plugged into 
a cavity in the planking, when the boat acquires a malevolent vitality, drowns its 
crew and coBftinuee an independent existence as an aquatic phantom. A -sword 
used in sacrifice acquiree a similar vitality from the blood of the victiiriS it decapi- 
tates* and like boa^ it is fumisbed with eyes painted in vermilion. 

It haa been already indicated that the soul is often conceived in the tribal 
religions of India as having the form of a manikin and being located in the head* 
and though this conception is apparently at conflict with the theory of soul^matter 
or a ntaterial Life-substance it is held concurrently with it without any consciousness 
of inconsistency. Tner© is nothing remarkable in this, but the question arises whether 
these two conoontions are of different origin or may have come into being from the 
same source, and it is here submitted that the conception of the soul as a manikin is 
merely the effect, on a rather vague conception as to the nature of life, of that 
tendency towards anthropomorphism which is inevitable when man is to conceive 
of a material with some of his own attributes and no known shape and which is 
apparent in the conception of th e deity in the great maj or ity of rel igiens . The K aren 
of Burma have a doctrine of a material substance which is the cause of life, or rather 
which is actually life itself, a sort of ectoplasm of life, which leaves the dying body to 
enter the herbs of the field or the seeds of the earth, and which then jjasses through 
grass into cattle and through grain, or indirectly through the meat of grazing animals, 
into man and passes through the seminal fluid to generate fresh life, precisely as 
if it consisted of carbohydrates^. This doctrine may perhaps be regarded as having 
arisen very early in the history of mankind as a natural result of speculation 
as to the cause of the change that takes place at death and as to the nature of 
that which has left the body. Speculation of some kind would be inevitable, if 
only as a result of the natural curioaity required by any animal, human or otherwise, 
to ada|SitTfci^ to environment in the struggle to survive. Abstract ^ideas come late ^ 
in the development of a language and presumably therefore late in the development 
of thought, and hence the necessity, before any philosophic idea of life can be 
framed, of regarding it as a material substance and of thinking of that substance as 
taking some form. The idea then of a manikin living behind the forehead whose 
movements are registered on an infantas fontanelle is a not unnatural symptom of 
the development, or degeneration, of the life-substance theory and may perhaps be 
traced in that doctrine of the Vedanta school of Hindu philosophy which regardsl’^^lp^tidar.COm 
the soul as encased in a series of sheaths the interior of which accompany the- soul 
on its migration while the exterior constitutes the material body ; and the location 

* It seems certain that the stran^ provision in the Brahmanical code which makes the Telia 

an untouchable caste (but not the Tili, who only soils not presses oil) is due to their practice of 
destroying the seed in the pursuit of their occupation without provision for its tramfer to another 
living organism, a suggestion confirmed, I think, by Manu, iv. 8S. 
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of the soul in the head is illustrated by the Hindu belief that it escapes through the 
“ crevice of Brahma through which ascetics can project their soul (and so die) at 
will, while for less holy persons it is necessary to fracture the skull with a conch 
r6 < shell ite 114^ 8i!it the soul. The salagrama held to the aperture perhaps served the 
same purpose as the pretyasila mentioned above. One is also reminded of the 
story in the Aitareya Brahmana {vide Rajendralala Mitra, Indo- Aryans, II, 

76) of how the gods killed a man for their sacrifice, but the part in him fit for an 
offering went out, leaving him deformed, and .entered a horse, and so on through 
an ox (which turned to a gayal when the fit part left it), a sheep and a goat and 
entered the earth, where the gods surrounded it so that no escape was possible, when 
it turned into rice. Father Schmidt considers that in Indm “ the materialistic 
Sankhyan philosoi)hy most certainly arose from matrilineal animism,” and he 
suggests that the spiritual philosophies of classical Greece may have had at least in 
part a similar source. Having got as far as materializing our life principle, its 
conception as similar in feature to that of the body is inescapable, and the way is clear 
for the doctrine of reincarnation. The doctrine reached is logically irreconcilable 
with the theory with which we started but experience shows that the two can be 
held simidtaneously, at any rate by primitive man, without any consciousness 
of inconsistency. There are probably, however, steps by the way which contribute 
to this belief — ^the idea of the soul coming back as an insect is one, and one to which 
the conception of the soul as able to le.ave the body and flit about at night, derived 
in part no doubt if not entirely from the phenomena of dreams, has contributed. 

As instances the Lhota Nagas of Assam and the Kunbis of Bombay and the 
Kands of Bengal may all be quoted as watching for an insect after a person’s 
death, or the Ahirs, Kamars and Gonds who go to a river and bring back an insect 
or a fish as containing the soul and sometimes, in the case of the Gonds at least, cat it 
to ensure its rebirth. Another contributory observation to the insect notion is 
perhaps the mysterious way in which large numbers of insects appear from 
nowhere in particular, as if caused by superfluity as it were of life-substance, an 
idea which would have been comprehensible enough to the ancient world, which 
regarded for instance insect life as spontaneously engendered in dung dropped 
under a waxing moon, etc. {vide Pliny, Nat, Hist,, Bk. II), or which regarded the 
Nile floods as pouring soul into the sods so as to fashion live creatures from the 

very soil {Nihis glaebis etmm infundat animas, ex ipsa^f^ humo vitalia effingat — 

PomponfuB Mela, I, 52), bringing us back again to that lertiiity cult which associates 
soul with water. Similarly Diodorus Siculus (I, i) says “ moisture generates 
creatures from heat, as from a seminal principle ” and a little further on “ they 
say that about Thebes in Egypt, after the overflowing of the river NUe, the earth 
thereby being covered with mud and slime, many places putrefy through the heat 
of the sun, and thence are bred multitudes of mice. It is certain, therefore, that 

out of the earth animals are generated These ideas of life in dung 

and water seem to have been combined in the practice which so disgusted the Abbe 
Dubois at the temple of Nanjanagud in Mysore some 160 years ago. Barren women 
and their husbands were described by him as drinking out of the temple sewer 
from hands soiled by setting aside a portion of the ordure to be excimined a few days 
later whether insects or vermin were engendered in it, which was regarded as “ a 
favourable prognostic for the woman ”. The same belief probably accounts for the 
practice of throwing dung at a bridal pair, a practice common for instance in the 
■ Assam .Hills. Whatever be its origin, however, a vague belief in reincarnation 
is common to most of the tribal religions in India and is generally associated 
more or less with some degree of ancestor worship, a tendency to which is 
everywhere apparent. This reincarnation belief is to be seen very clearly in the 
ancient Brahn^nic theory that after the birth of a son the sexual relationship 
of husband and wife should cease, since the son is the father’s self and the father’s 
wife has become his mother also. It is stated of the Kochhar sub- caste of the 
Khatri, a trading caste of the Punjab, that a father’s funeral rites are performed 
in the fifth month of his wife’s first pregnancy, which points to the 3R^^i4§ficlar.C0m 
The Bishnoi of Hissar bury an infant at the threshold ^at its soul may re-enter 
the mother and be born again. Among the Bhuiyas every c^d is regarded as a 
reincarnation of some deceased relative, while the Mikirs, it may be noticed, believe 
in reincarnation except for the souls of those who have been killed by tigers. Among 
the Lushei the reincarnated soul sometimes appears as a hornet, sometimes as dew 
and in the latter form the belief is hardly distinguishable from the Karen theory 
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of life subataace. So again it is a common practice with the tribes mentioned that 
while a dead grand father^ name or that of another ancestor must be given to a child, 
the name of a living ancestor shall not be given as either he or the new born child 
willrdalpatThe pjseticc was perhaps similar in ancient Indian society as in old lists 
of kings it is common to find a grandson named after the grandfather. This 
practice seems, however, to have changed as the name of any ancestor living or 
dead is reported now to be avoided by Hindus. 

Thel association of reincarnation with the soul fertility cnlt is perhaps 
confirmed to some extent by Malcolm’s record of the practice of jumping oft 
certain high rocks in Central India in order to be reborn in a royal house. Foisyth 
{Highlaru^^ of Central India) also records the account of an eyewitness, Captain 
Douglas, Political Assistant in Nimar, of a scene at Omkar, a shrine of Shiva on 
Mandhatta island in the Narbada, at which a young man leaped ofi a rock 90 ft. 
high to his death in 1822, and mentions a later case of an old woman who hesitated 
and was pushed over. In the case of this rock apparently if the jumper survived, 
he was killed by a *■ priestess with a dagger, but in the case of another of tliese 
rocks if a man survived the fall he was made Kaja and the association between 
the soul and the fertility of the land impinges on that between the fertility of the 
land and the king as the living receptacle or embodiment of the life-apitit, and 
one which must not be allowed to gmw old. One is reminded, however, by this 
habit of jumping oft a ch3 to royal incarnation of a number of similar practices 
associated in each case with the fertility of the soil.* Tims rope-sliding (b^itart) in 
the Himalayas would appear to be a definite survival of a similar form of voluntary 
or involuntary human sacrifice. The slider, an acrobat or dancer (beda) by caste, is 
worshipped ae Mahadeo, bathed in milk, dressed in new clothes, and carried round the 
village fields before the ceremony, which is resorted to when harvests have been bad. 
That this is a survival of human sacrifice is clearly indicated by the fact that both 
the rope used and the hair of the slider are distributed as fertility charms while 
the slider himself becomes infertile, for his fields go barren and the seed he sows 
fails to burgeon. He is in fact spiritually deadf and his life -matter has been 
distributed to his neighbours. We are recafled to the Kondh m<iriah whose parent 
was consoled by his neighbours in words which Maepherson has recorded — Your 
child has died that all the world ma}^ live It is worth remarking that the 
hereditary caste of rope-sbders is the Nat caste and that the women of that caste 
are associated in many parts of India with dancing and prostitutioiu ^Both are 
probably closely connected witJi fertility rites and it may be that* the professions 
of tight-rope walker, acrobat, dancer and prostitute take their origin in stu' vices 
performed primarily for the benefit of the crops. In former days it is said that the 
slider who lell ofi the rope was cut to pieces at the bottom, and the rite as a wliole 
suggests a chastened form of human sacrifice in which it was essential that the 
victim should fall from a great height. It recalb insistently the ceremony 
described as practiced at the temple of the Syrian Goddess where from a verj’ lofty 
porch between two gigantic phalli the animal or sometimes apparently human 
victims were hurled to the ground and where worshippers let their children down in a 
sack aft er branding them (c/. supra p. 403) as devoted to the deity. In the 
northe^t oorner of India the Angami Naga still hurls from the roof of a house hb 
sacrificial victim, a puppy dog invested with the symbolic attributes of a man, 
while a calf released below is hterally tom to pieces by the crowds Meanwliile 
ashes representing clouds and cotton seeds representing hail are thrown by the 

g riest from the roof, clearly showing that not only is a dbtribution of the victims ' 
fe -essence involved but a fall of fertilizing water probably intended to be 
magically ensured by a fall of the victim from above. 

One phenomenon of primitive religion which cannot be ignored when writing 
of India is totemism, traces of which are shown by primitive tribes in all parti 
of India and by not a few castes that have reached or retained a high social 
position. [From the Bhib in the west to the IVa of eastern Burma ; from the 

* Tod {AnnaU, XI, ch. iv) says “ love of off-apring " is the motive, hut h& does not 

and one b almost mclined to suspect him of faoetiouaness. 

t Like the Mait^l Brahman mentioned by Wilson {Indian Caste, II, 194), who was 
outCASted by hie family because he recovered after his funeral ceremotiiefl had actually been 
performed in expectation of his decease, and like the Bhil referred to above (p. 1) who dies 
within a year of the use of his blood to anoint his lord as king. 
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Kancte of the Simla hills to members of Telugu castes of southern India, clear 
traces of totemisni are found to survive, and it is needless here to go into details 
akecwil^guffic^iitly well-known and recorded. It may be enough to recall “ the 
' lOTLgffilTO ■ xtanW of Saurasthra ”, Jethwa Kajputa who claim descent from 
i-Ianuman, and the ruler of the Malabar coast whose death involves abstention 
from fishing lest the soul-inhabited fish be captured, to show that totoniistic 
ideas are not entirfeiy confined to primitive tribes and to castes low in the social 
scale. Various theories have been pnt forward to account for totemism of which 
the most satisfactory is Sir James Frazer's ** conceptional ” theory. His position , 
put briefly, is that a period must have existed in human history when the function 
of the male in producing ofispring was as yet unrecognised ; consequently the 
female on consciousness of conception sought for a cause to explain the phenomenon 
and attributed it to some animal or plant. Clearly we need not, indeed cannot, 
suppose that the existing beliefs of the Australian tribes, on which Sir James 
abases his diagnosis, represent the belief in totem birth in its original form, and 
'assuming that his theory is correct we may probably imagine conception as first 
attributed to something eaten, touched or even merely seen by the conceiving 
woman. Granting the coexistence of the soul-matter theory of life and death 
and the inclusion in that theory of plants or fruit, it would be easy to sjjcinilntc as 
to the source of the new life within the womb from soul-matter taken in food . I n any 
case ignorance of paternity can Hardly have lasted for a very long period in most 
branches of the human race, and in the well-known instance of the Trobriand 
Islands Moubray {Matriarcky in the Mahiy Fenins^tla^ p. 53) hasplausildy argued 
that the Trobrianders' emphatic denial of the fat her *s share in procreation 
is the result of a decay of society starting from the point of development at which 
matriliny was about to swing over patriliny. Be that as it may, it is olsvioue 
that once the idea of totemism be started it would be kept alive and fed by ideas 
and sentiments not adequate in themselves perhaps to start the theory. The 
psycholo^cal considerations sometimes urged as causes of totemi.sni cannot 
be regarded as the actual causes since ideas must have some ultimate reference 
to observed experience, but they will contribute to the retention of an idea which 
would not otherwise survive. 


Frazer himseK has pointed out the theory of the external sou! aa apparently 
responsible for some forms which, if not actually totemism, resemble it so clof^ely 
as makes no matter ■ and while it has been recently argued by an American 
anthropologist that totemism arises from food restrictions, others have traced it 
to theories of the transmigration of soul. Bullock (Mant XXXI, 185) regards 
totemism as developing subsequently to exogamy and as being merely the 
machinery by which exogamy is implemented. This conclusion is b^tsed on a 
study of the institutions of the Mashona, where, he says, the connection lictween 
totemism and exogamy is undoubted This, however, does not prove that such 
a connection always existed, since no society is in a static condition and an 
accidental coincidence may easily develop into a 'fcoalescence. Durklscim witli 
greater plausibility (l^^annee sociclogiyve, vol. i) regards totemism as the cause 
of a taboo on incest and consequently ae the cause of exogamy. It J.s simjdest, 
perhaps, to accept Frazer’s view of the origin of totemism and to regard the other 
explanations as having contributed to extend or support the belief after a ptTiod 
at which the observation of the fact of paternity would otherwise have put a 
natural end to it. If it so happened that exogamy originated at an early fotcmic 
period of the human race, it is natural to find it surviving where totemism survives 
either in some semblance of its earliest form as a conception theory or in a 
developed form into which other beliefs have entered. Such a view of totenii.-3m 
also agrees with the extreme variety of its manifestations, ranging from the 
sacramental consumption of the totem or its use_ for magical augmentation of the 
food supply, to the merest peg for exogamy to hang upon, and it is in the latter 
form that it is commonest in India where it has generally decayed into COm 

totemistic clan name. There are, however, traces of taboos and beliefs essentVfS 
to it at an earlier stage. Some tribes with what appear to be totemistic clan 
names no longer regard them as such. Thus the Thevoma clan of the Angami, 

Nagas and the Awomi of the Serna would appear in both cases to bear names 
translatable as Pigmen ”, but no such meaning is ascribed by the An gam is, 
who explain the name as a human patronymic, while the corresponding Serna 
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clan gives an adventitious explanation of an ancestor who was bitten by a pig ; 
on the other hand the Ao Naga neighbours of these tribes have a dog clan which 
stOl claiins speed of foot and doglike features’^ ; more- 

over they &Doo4®e dog as food or rather used to taboo it until recently they 
found it desirable to break the taboo in order to benefit by the medicinal virtues 
of dog-flesh. Another Ao clan again, the Wozakumr — Hombill people, claim 
descent from a woman who conceived as a result of a feather dropping in her lap 
from a hombill flying overhead, and it is taboo for them to kill a hornbiU or even 
to see a dead one. It may likewise be noted that the Hindu Chasa of Orissa re- 

f ard the injuring of their clan totem as punished by leprosy, a fate which the 
Irahman regco’ds as caused by kiUing a cow. 

Into this conception theory of totemism the belief in life-matter seems hardly 
to enter unless it be perhaps to the extent that the supply of totem soul is b mi ted 
and is continually passing through death and rebirth from one member of the 
clan to another. This appears to be the case in Australia but it is not reported of 
any tribe in India. On the other hand the external soul, which seems to be a 
development of the life-matter belief, does appear as connected with totemism in 
I^dia much as it is in parts of Africa. As a possible source of the connection 
between totemism and the external soul the phenomena of birth may be suggested. 
The afterbirth is well known to be intimately associated with the idea of the 
external soul and is regarded in some cases as actually containing it. Thus among 
the Baganda it is buried under a plantain tree and a woman may conceive if 
pollinated, as it were, by the dropping on her of a plantain flower. In the case 
of the chief, however, the placenta is carefully preserved and brought to him to 
handle and return to safe keeping on state occasions. Here we are reminded of the 
placenta standard on the palette of Narmer. No doubt as the abode of the king’s 
vital essence the proximity of such a standard in time of danger would be useful 
and if the standard be the abode of the external soul we have the explanation 
both of the association of totems with standards and the apparent paradox of 
taking into danger a very highly prized emblem the capture of which is regarded 
by the enemy as of great significance.f One may recall the Fairy Banner of the 
McLeods which not only brings victory but causes a cow to drop her calf or a preg- 
nant woman to give birth on the sight of it. It may be inferred that its quicken- 
ing property is due to its being the seat of external soul-matter. 4: If the placenta 
be thus regarded as the location of the external soul, a possible origin of totemism 
at once suggests itself in the pc^ibility of the placenta being devoured by some 
scavenging animal or bird or l^ing associated with the tree on which it is placed 
for security or with some plant whi h springs up on the spot where it is buried. 
It is necessary of course to postulate a subsequent transfer of the totem from the 
individual to the exogamous ^lan d escended from him or her, but such an origin 
would perhaps account for a purely social form of totemism in which there was 
no sacramental element and no magical food production. It would also account 
for a soul- transmigration form of totemism. 

It is worth while in this onnection to draw attention to the case of the plantain 
tree as deriving Baganda soul-matter from a placenta at its root in Africa 


■• In the Nicobare where descent is claimed from a dog and a woman the dress of men is said 
to be intended to simulate a doggy appearance, consisting of a fillet round the head with two 
ends stickmg up from the knot on the forehead to resemble dog*8 ears, while the private parts 
are concealed in a blue bag with a long red. point to it, and the waist-band is arranged to fall 
down behind in a tail. 

t The earliest Roman standards are said to have consisted of a bundle of hay on a pole. Can 
it have been held that such a bundle of hay would be, like a growth of mistletoe, a convenient 
hiding place lor external soul matter, just as the Kayan leaves the leafy tops of trees unpruned 
in order to afford a refuge for the spirits of vegetation when clearing the fields ? It might be 
that the same idea was present in the b anda ged pole which on an Bgyptian temple represented '3 1 p3tid ST. CO ITl 
the god, the hieroglyphic for which resembles a flag though it is described as a hatchet and 
stated to be in effect a bandaged pole with a loose flap projecting. 

4 Strasser {The Mongolian Horde^ p. 104) relates that theTashal J.*ama of Urga in Mongolia 
pressed his standards to the slit throats of his victims, saturating them in their spurting life 
blood.” One is tempted to see in this an attempt to imbue the standards with soul-matter 
which would no doubt contribute towards their victorious progress. 
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and as being used as the equivalent of a human being in Assam and Oceania.* 

Thus a “ plantain tree ” is in many parts of the Naga hills an euphemism for a 
slave,. for decapitation. The same equation appears in Micronesia, Fiji, l^oly- 
*^^re£i§PfffirdS§83oar and nearer home among the l*alaungs of Burma, witli whom the 
tree is also an emblem of fertility, while it is frequently a plantain tree which is used 
in India in tlie mock marriages sometimes performed for elder children to enable 
their juniors to be married before them. A close parallel to the Baganda theory 
of conception from a plantain flower is to be foimd in India in the Muslim belief 
that a woman may conceive if the flowers of a rose tree or jasmine which is grow’- 
ing from the tomb of a dead saint should fall upon her. One may also call atten- 
tion to the existence in the case of the Ho of a clan whose jjeouliar totem is the 
hole of a mouse or rat, a totem immediately explicable on the placenta theory 
when one is informed that the tiibe is descended from a person whose j)lacenta 
at his birth w'as buried in a rat hole. The same placenta theory perhaps also 
appears in the Kora story reported by Risley from Bengal to account for the fruit 
of a certain tree’s being taboo to the tribe since their ancestor once accidentally 
ate a human placenta which had been exposed in a tree of that particular variety. 

Another origin of totems has been suggested as likely to be found in food 
restrictions. We should be inclined rather to put it the other way round and 
regard it as perhaps to be found in peculiarities of diet. The discovery and search 
for forms of vegetable food must have held a very important place in eamly domestic 
economjr. Under any conditions in which food w^as scarce and its collection 
\mcertain and laborious, as is probably frequently if not normally the case in a pre- 
agricultural stage of existence, there must have been a tendency to conceal as long 
as possible the source of some hitherto unknown supply of food lest that supply 
be exhausted by other gatherers. Experiment in strange vegetables is danger- 
ous, particularly in the tropics. It is therefore suggested that to the discovery 
and communication to the kindred and concealment from other clans of new 
forms of vegetable food must be ascribed the importance of certain wild vegetables 
in clan ceremonial among the Naga tribes of Assam. The test of whether a clan 
in one tribe is to be identified or not with a clan in another tribe speaking a totally 
different language often depends on the vegetable used in certain ceremonies. 

If the identical plant is used the clans would be regarded as related and clansmen 
of one tribe going on a trading expedition into the territory of another will feel 
secure in a house of a related clan, w^hereas otherwise they would lie dowm, if at 
all, in fear of being awoken from their slumber by the sharp dao of decapitation. 

It is true that the wild vegetables used in these clan ceremonies are not always 
regular articles of food, but it is the writer’s impression that they are always edible. 

Here surely is another possible source of ideas leading to the adoption of a 
vegetable totem by a given clan. 

It is not argued that all totems arc accounted for directly by any of the ideas 
suggested above. Bigs’ tripe, for instance, will not quite fit, though we might 
perhaps 8U])po8e a fragment to have got left in a pot in which an afterbirth was 
hung up ; buffalo dung is harder still, unless dung be regarded {vide supra p. 410) 
as a source of spontaneous life. It is, however, likely from every point of view 
that totemism in general has received accretions from a nun\ber of sources, and 
that while it may have originally started w’ith the conception theory in ignorance 
of the fact of paternity, it has been encour^ed and perpetuated by the ideas 
of life-matter, a separable soul, transmigration and probably other connected 
ideas, and that a number of these have contributed to totemism as still found in 
India. 

Magic, when limited to purely imitative or sympathetic magic, is rather 
within the domain of science than religion. There is nothing religious at all about 
the effort of an Ao Naga to influence the rice by planting a root or two in earth 
put in the hollow^ top of a bamboo, and so raised aoove the rest of the field ^ 

IS thus induced to grow high ; in the rather inconsiderate Kuki plan of |^t^^lCiar.COm 
a bug into the bundle of the departing guest in order that the rest of the vermin 
may leave the house likewise, or in the custom of giving a Prabhu bride a grind- 

♦ Cf. also Census ^ Nigeria, 1931. VI, 7— “ It is said that some of the Yoruba eat the 

placenta fn the Cameroona it is usually buried under a plantain tree and the fruit 

ie henceforth taken by the native doctor and later by the child **. 
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stx>ne to hold which she gives to her husband saying ** take the baby When 
however ttfe efficacy of such ma^c depends not on the practice but on the practi- 
tioiifi^v^^S^ SQS^ct that the idea of soul-matter is present and that it is, often 
at any rate, the superfluity of this material that enaoles the magician to make 
his magic successful. Here again one may perhaps see the reaction of the simple 
belief that like produces like to an independent belief in the existence of soul- 
matter. However, that may be, a belief in magic both white and black pervades 
all the more ignorant classes in India and is frequently responsible for serious 
crime, nor is it always eliminated by culture and education, as witness the compara- 
tively educated persons frequently victimised by rogues who profess to be able 
to double currency notes miraculously. Thus, to give a single instance, in May 
1931, a well-to-do merchant of Indore imprudently handed over Rs. 2,8CK) to one 
Pandit Sri Krishna who claimed to have a marvellous process of doubling notes. 

Ignorant villagers are much more easily imposed on, as in the case of a village 
near Multan in the Punjab which about the same time parted with Rs. 15,000 
in cash and ornaments to a Muslim Fakir who first called down a few rupees 
from heaven to inspire confidence in his piety and miraculous j^owers, and then 
professed to be able to turn silver ornaments into gold or one rupee into three. 

A belief in magic again, for it can hardly be described as anything else, even if it 
involve the theory* of the impregnation of matter with soul-essence, appears in tlie 
practice, reported on good authority in Rangoon, of a director of an international 
trading corporation who, when ill, has sewn into the seat of his pyjama trousers 
by his Catholic wife a pious fragment of the holy St. Theresa’s petticoat. What 
the effect on a male Xaga would be of wearing a piece of any woman’s 
jietticoat, however saintly, we hesitate to set down in print, but presumably Herr 
Direktor experiences benefit. 

Often a belief in witchcraft loads to the murder of the re 2 )uted witch. In 
1928 in Bihar for instance nine cases of murder were ascribed to witchcraft, and in 
1931 in the Yarpur mahalla of Patna a small Lohar girl w^as murdered in retalia- 
tion for the supposed enchantments of her mother, while an “ aboriginal ” woman 
suspected of bemg a witch was killed in Ghatsila district. In Fyzabad ni 1927, 
a man was killed on the advice of a medicine man as being the cause of another’s 
prolonged dysentery, and in Budaun a chamar who was suspected of having 
bewitched an idiot of good family was pegged out and periodically belaboured wdiile 
the bewitched one was watched for im})rovement in his condition. Ultimately* 
as there was none, the chamar succumbed.’ In July 1920 a mob in the Nizam’s 
Dominions^ killed a w’oman who was believed to have brought cholera on the 
village, a belief arising from the hysterical statement of a possessed woman into 
whom had entered the 82 >irit of the goddess wffio w’^as being w'orshipped at the 
time by the village. In November 1930 in Gonda in the United Provinces a 
wizard was murdered by his ow’n pupil in the belief that he, the w'izard, had 
caused an evil spirit to destroy his pupil’s wife and would cau.se it also to destroy 
him himself, and as the pui>il was one of Urn years’ standing this instance testifies 
to the wizard’s belief in his own system. 

On the other hand the witches themselves likewise commit murders for tlieir 
own ends and to that extent anyhow justify their persecution. A boy was sacrific(*d 
in Bhagalpur in 1928, for the purpose of exorcising evil spirits from a poss<‘sst*d 
woman, while on the eve of the Daselira festival of 1 930 two sorcerers of Sambalj)ur, 
described by the High Court as “ men of standing ”, sacrificed a boy for some 
lu-farious purpose of their owm. This ca.se however may possibly have been one 
rather of a homicide of the kind alluded to above as occasioned by the belief in the 
need for soul-matter. The use of human sacrifice in order to e.xorcise sj)irit8 
is i)robably unusual, as it is commoner to treat tlie body of the posses.sed by more 
direct methods. Indeed a Hindu girl was beaten to death in Lahore in Novem- 
ber 1929, in the attempt to cure her of possession, and this apparently at a shrji^|p 3 tj(j 3 |- Qom 
frequent^ by persons in order to experience possession by the deity. In view ^ 
how^ever of the extent of illiteracy and of the population concerned, the amount 
of violent crime actually due to a belief in witchcraft appears to be unexpectedly 
small, though naturally apt to increase with the appearance of calamities or 
epidemics, which are ascribablc to the malevolence of witches, and in Chota 
Nagpur there are i)rofes8ional wfitch -doctors called sokha whose business it is to 
indicate the wfitch responsible for calamity or epidemic tliat has occurred. 

M22CC • B 
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Personal magic, however, is not the only form in which magic appears. 
Trib^.^^c, in which the community combines, usually at some festival, in 
intended to secure fertility or prosperity, is a normal feature 
of tribal rehgion. Such festivals or rites are usually associated with the agricul- 
tural year and may involve sexual licence which is probably intended to have a 
magical effect on the fertility of the crop and of the conmiunitj^ itself, and no 
better i^tance of such a festival can be quoted than the holi, which has survived 
08 a Hindu festival throughout India.* It is tempting, if possibly fanciful, to 
trace the origin of the widespread behef in the magic effect of coition on tlie fertility 
of the soil, of animals and of people in general to a period in human history when 
the relation between cause and effect in the begetting of children was not yet 
fully comprehended, but when the two were already seen to have’some association, 
so that \\^at was really the cause of the conception of one particular child was 
regarded as merely the cause of parturition m general.! Such a stage in the 
process of deduction from observed facts, if its existence be credible, would account 
lor the common practice of assisting the fertility of the crops by the act of sexual 
coition. A reference has already been made (v. suj/ra ch. VI. para. 102) to the 
probable connection between fertility cults and the practice of sacred pro.stitution. 
An explanation may here be offered of the peculiar part played by strangers in this 
cult. Both* in the sacred prostitution of Babylon and Byblus ft is clear that the 
dedicated woman gave herself to strangers ; similarly it was commerce with 
strangers which was so necessary to the fertility of the fields of Kamul and so 
contributive to the prosperity of the people of Caindu. Yule mentions the 
custom as reported of the Hazaras and of other peoples, including even the Kayars 
(Trai^ls of marco PolOy I, 212, II, 56). It seems not unlikely that the underlying 
motive is the acquisition from the stranger of additional life-matter not already 
inherent in the soil or its inhabitants. The soul-matter of any given place may be 
regarded as limited in extent and the transfer from one individual to another 
merely redistributes but docs not increase, whereas the reception of soul-material 
from a stranger is additional to that already in circulation and will iiatuially 
therefore increase fertility. This hypothesis likewise offers a possible explana- 
tion of the custom mentioned by Gait of the Todas {Census of India^ 1911, 1, 
p. 260), who are reported to call in a person from another village to deflower a girl 
about to attain puberty, who otherwise finds it difficult to marry, and perhaps 
also of the talikettu ceremony in south India generally. A possible as.sociation 
of the distribution in India of the brachycephalic Eurasiatic type* with the 
practice of infant marriage has already been suggested {supra, ch. VI, jiara. 102). 
The fact that ap])roval of commerce with strangers, which is perhapV^ associated 
always with the fertility of the .soil, is reported of the Uighars, Hazaras, ( -hiikcliLs, 
Koryaks Yule, Travels of Marco Polo, I, p. 212 n., II, 50n.), and (by a Xth 

century Aiab traveller) of some Turks, makes it possible that this custom also has 
Alpine associations. Dancing likewise has probably a magical origin, and it certainly 
has a magical aspect as when it involves leaping up in the air to encourage the 
growth of paddy, and Russell has acutely suggested that acrobatic <lisphiys 
have originated in the same idea. Similarly animal dancing, such as that 
for instance of the Gonds, Bhatras and Parjas of the Central Provinces, 
probably originates in an attempt to increase or perhaps merely to concentrate by 
magic the wild animals on which the community partly depends for its food supply. 
When, however, the spring hunting is considered, it is apparent that the soul- 
matter cult is again prominent. The Aheria of the Rajput in western India, 
the hunting festival of the Halvakki Vakkals in Kanara, the Jur Sital of Bihar, 

♦ Unless it be the marriage festival annually celebrated in June by the lord of a feudal 
manor in Normandy who after participating in the bridal festivities of his serfs picked out the 
couples who appeared to him to be the most amorous, and caused them to consummate their mar- 
riages in the boughs of trees or in the waters of the local river. Dulaure speaks of this 
as one of tyrannical jesting, but the interpretation here assumed is perhaps more likely. 

rites survived h) Europe in spite of the Church ; — ** le femmes prostituies qui suivaietit la 

Cour Haieni tenues, tani que le moi de max durait, de faire le lit du roi des ribaxuls** 

(Dulaure), and sometimes even under its auspices as at Isernia. 

1 1 have heard a Serna chief of great trioal authority and experience, Inato of Lumitsami, 
affirm that it was ridiculous to suppose that pregnancy would result from coition on one occa- 
sion only, which indicates that even now the relation between cause and effect in this particular 
is not completely grasped in that tribe. 
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the Bpring hunt of the Chota Nagpur tribes, and of the Bhatras, Gonds and 
of the Central Provincee and Madras, the Sehr&ngi hunt of the Angami 
Nagas and the corresponding festivals of other Assam tribes are all designed to 
secure^ prosperity through the coming year, and inasmuch as all manner of 
living, are destroyed they are probably intended (the Sehr&ngi certainly 

is) toj^U^ a.snpply of lif&^eijoe and are to he regarded in much the s^e light 
as the epiing man-hunt of the Wa of Burma, 

It would be impossible here to go into all the aspects of the tribal religion 
in India but enough has perhaps been said to show that the belief held are not 
mere vague imaginii^s of superstitious and untaught minds, ** amorphous as 
they were described in the Census report of 1911, but the dSbHs of a real religious 
system, a definite philoaophY, to the one time widespread prevalence of which the 
manifold survivals in iCnduism testify, linking together geographically the 
austroasiatic and australoid cultures of the forest-clad hills ^ere the isolated 
remains of the original religion still hold out in an unaaeimilated form. It is 
probably this phifosophy of life-essence which accounts for the fact that in so 
many parts of the world, eg. in India and southern and ©astern Europe, Greece 
and Itmy in particular, the real religion of the people is hagiolafery. It is less the 
orthodox gods of the religion who are worshipp^ than shrines and holy places, 
generally tombs particularly associated with some deceased saint or hero likely 
to have been rich m soul-matter, the benefit of which may be obtained at the grave, 
originally no doubt in the form of a material emanation. Be that as it may, 
showing traces in Europe on the one hand and stretching down into Australasia 
on the other, this creed must have been in its time a great religion, not so great 
perha])s in altruism, hut great in e^ent and in constituting a very definite rung 
m that poor ladder up which the race still tries to climb in its effort to ascertain 
the unknowable, to scale the ramparts of infinity. 
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OHAfTEB XI. — ^RSUOtON. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


CfliSte, Tribe end R.ece. 


177. Column eight in the general schedule provided for an entiy of ‘ caste ®.",?"**J***“ 
tribe or race TTie term ‘ caste * needs no definition in India ; ‘ tribe ’ was provided rJU. 
to cover the many communities still organised on that basis in whose case the tribe 

has not become a caste ; it was likewise determinate enough, and no attempt 
was made to define the term ‘ race *, which is generally used so loosely as 
almost to defy definition. Nor is it intended to do anything so rash as to 
attempt to define it here, while in the census schedule its very looseness enabled 
it to cover returns which, though not strictly referable all to the same category, 
were quite adequate for the purpose intended, which was primarily to obtain a 
return of Indians to whom the terms ‘ caste * and * tribe ’ are inapplicable and a means 
of identifying Anglo-Indians whose birthplace might be an inadequate means of 
identification. If an interpretation of the term ‘ race * as usea in this chapter is 
demanded by the reader he must rest content with Sir Flinders Petrie’s definition 
of it as “a group of human beings, whose type has become unified by their rate 
of assimilation’s exceeding the rate of change produced by foreign elements ”. It 
would have been inexpedient to prescribe this definition as a guide for enumeratois. 

Generally speaking foieigners were asked to give their nationality though this is not 
necessarily identical with their race, and the term * British ’, if used with refer- 
ence to nationality, might be corractly held to cover a C^riot or a Maltese, or even 
a South American Indian with a birth place in the U. S. A., a quasi-Spanish name, 
and an infelicitous domicile in what was once the Kingdom of Ireland. 

178. In the Provincial Census Reports foreigners generally will be found re- 
turned in Table VI by the continent of their origin divided under the three heads of 
British Dominions (including, for convenience, mandated territories) Non-British 
coimtries, and Unspecified, while in the India tables they aie shown in greater detail. 

The total number of foreigners censused in India in 1931, including European 
British subiects emd Armenians, only amounted to 168,134 (117,336 males and 
60,798 females) or -06 per cent, of the total population. The European British sub- 
jects totalled 156,556 of whom 110,137 were males and 45,418 females. Of these 
again 7,205 males and 3,422 females were found in Burma, and while in Burma the 
figures show a total increase of 1,434 males and 1,365 females since 1921, the figures 
for India proper show a further fall since 1921 and aie now little more than 80 per 
cent, of those recorded in 1911, while males taken alone are fewer than in 1901. 


Evr<ypea/n British Subjects according to Census Returns, 
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426 CHAPTER XIL CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 

rea|n3tftfai^8ffi® show comparisons since 1901. These figures must be 

tatfen with some qualification as they certainly repr^ent more than the actual 
numbers on account of the tendency of Anglo-Indians who are not handicapped 
by excessive pigmentation to return themselves as Europeans. The total returned 
as European British subjects in India including Burma was 155,655, but the total 
number of those who were returned as born in Great Britain and Ireland was 
100,160. To these may be added British subjects born in Gibraltar and Malta 
giving a total of 100,686. The difference between this total and that of the person.s 
who returned themselves as European British subjects, ?.e., 64,969, gives some indi- 
cation of the number of Anglo-Indians who returned themselves as Europeans. 

In this connection it is necessary to examine the proportion of India-liorn to 
Europe-born in the successive age groups. In the lowest age group only 31*6 per 
cent, of those returned as E. B. subjects were born in Great Britain or Ireland. 

In group 14 to 16 this percentage rises to 39*7 per cent. ; in group 17 — 23 to 74 per 
cent., or in the two taken together, i.e., 14 — 23, to 70*2 per cent.; in group 24 — 33, 
where the percentage of Europe-born is highest, to 77 • 4 per cent. After that it falls 
to about 63 per cent, between the ages 34 — 53, and to 64 * 4 in the group 54 and ovci . 

As no separate figures are available for European British subjects born outside 
Great Britain and Ireland it is necessary to make some arbitrary adjustment of figures 
to arrive at an estimate of the number of Anglo-Indians returned as European 
British subjects more accurate than the mere indication given by the difference 
in the figures. If something over 5 per cent, be allowed for the Indian, colonial 
and foreign-born of pure non-domiciled European parentage in the lower age- 
groups and about half that in the liighest, and if am additional 6 per cent, be allowed 
in the lowest group for children of European British subjects who are taken to 
Europe at an early age and do not return, we arrive at the figure of 58 per cent, as 
born in India in the lowest age-group, 25 per cent, in the next group 14 — 23, and 18 
per cent, in group 24 — 33, rising to 32 in the next two groups and to 43 per 
cent, in the last group. The figures thus arrived at for persons born and domiciled in 
India but returned as European British subjects aie 12,841 aged 0 — 13, 8,286 aged 
14 — 23, 8,987 aged 24 — 33, 8,019 aged 34 — 43, 4,656 aged 44 — 53 and 3,969 aged 54 
and over, making a total of approximately 47,000. The relative proportions are i 1 lus- 
trated in the accompanying diagrams, and the figures thus adjusted of the Europe- 
born and India-born clearly indicate that the latter represents a comparatively 
normal age series, whereas the former is obviously abnormal and is entirely governed 
by migration. F^obably it is primarily controlled by the ages of British troops, 
the total number of which in India amounted at the time of the census to 70,034 
(there were 72,151 in 1921), but in any case it completely dominates the combined 
curve after the age of 4 years, as may be seen by comparing the curves of annual 
ages for Europe-born males and females. The numbers of those born and remaining 
in India however, excluding as they must do the great majority of Europeans, 
seem to be much too high to represent only the unmixed domiciled European-s. 
and it seems certain that a high proportion of this population is really Anglo- 
Indian. If, after making an allowance as above inaicated for those European, 

British subjects of non-Indian domicile who may have been born outside Great 
Britain and Ireland, some 35 per cent, of the remaining India-born in each age group 
be regarded as enough, as they probably are, to represent the total of domiciled 
European British Subjects, we may take 30,000 as the number of Anglo-Indums who 
should be deducted from the total of European British subjects and added to that 
of those returned as Anglo-Indians. It has to be borne in mind that cases of 
marriage between male European British subjects and female Anglo-Indians ‘are pro- 
bably more frequent than the reverse, and in such cases it is more than likely that the 
whole family will be returned as European British subjects whereas in fact that des- 
cription may really apply to one member only. Be that as it may, by this calcur^Si^ll^^l^-^OI^ 
the figure of Europeans in India would be reduced to 125,555 — say 126,600, while that 
of Anglo-Indians IS correspondingly raised from 138,395 to 168,400. In the tables, 
of course, the numbers are given as returned at the census (part ti. Table XIX). 

The figures for European British subjects, whether in the form returned or thus 
adjusted, are to be compared with 185,434 persons returned as European British 
suojects in 1911, the Delhi Durbar year, when the figures were higher than ever 
before or since, of whom 122,919 were returned as born in the United Kingdom. 

It is possible of course that to make the adjusted figure for 1931 comparable a similar 
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adjuBtment is needed for this 185,434 also. If worked out on the same proportion 
it would number of European British subjects in 1911 to less than the 
number wiio returned a birth-place in the United Kingdom by some 3,000, which 
is impossible, and would add 19,000 odd to the Anglo-Indian total of that census 
(165,560: 100,690 : : 185,400 : 119,900), and reduce the total of genuine European 
British subjects to 166,100. In any case the decrease of the latter in 1931 is marked 
and unequivocal. 

Whereas in the Indian Empire the number of European British subjects is 
decreasing, in Burma taken by herself, on the contrary, the number of European 
British subjects censused in 1931 has definitely increased since 1921, though the 
figure at that census — 7,828, showed a marked decrease on the number recorded in 
1911, which was 11,828. Nor has this total been regained in 1931, for the Burma 
figure at this census is 10,627 for European British subjects and 19,200 for Anglo- 
Indians. In Burma again if a similar adjustment be made for the return of Anglo- 
Indians as Europeans, the adjusted figmes become 7,900 for European British sub- 
jects in Burma in 1931 and 21 ,900 for Anglo-Indians. Some of the European British 
subjects were probably tourists, as the tourist season was not entirely over by 
the end of February. Precise figures are not available, but as far as can be 
ascertained the number is not likely to be more than about 1,000 for India and 
Burma‘’together. The actual total number of all foreign tourists that passed tlirough 
Burma between October and March was only 5,287. 

One noticeable feature of the 1931 figures for European British subjects is to 
be found in the increase of females relative to males. While the numbers (unadjust- 
ed) of males have decreased by 9,000 since 1921, those of females have decreased by 
900 only. In Burma they have not only increased relativelv to males but 
absolutely by 1,365 over the 1921 figure. This increase of females is partly per- 
haps to be €U 5 Counted for by an increasing number of Europeans in India, particular- 
ly since the war, who marry comparatively young, partly perhaps by more wives 
and daughters brought qut to India since war conditions ceased, and m some small 
degree perhaM by the number of Indians who go abroad for their education and 
return with European wives. 

179. The total number of Europeans other than British subjects censused in other 
the Indian Empire was 14,353 in 1911 (Armenians included) 10,546 in 1921 just after 

the war, and 12,579 in 1931. Of these nearly half did not specify the country 
of their bijtth, merely returning it as Europe, and of those who did specify the birtli- 
place some 1,500 came from France, 1,000 from Germany, 900 from Italy, 600 each 
from Belgium and Turkey, and 300 from Switzerland, no other Continental nation 
contributing as many as 300 persons. Details will be found in part ii of this Volume, 

Table VI. 

180. Turning to Anglo-Indians we find that in contrast to Europeans the Anjjio-indian*. 
number returned at the census shows an increase of 22*4 per cent, over that in 1921 

and of 122*9 per cent, on the total returned in 1881. In 1921 an Anglo-Indian 
was described for census purposes as a person of mixed European and Indian 
descent, but for the 1931 census a slightly different definition was suggested, for use 
where a definition was asked for, describing an Anglo-Indian for census purposes as 
a person whose father, grand-father or other progenitor in the male Ime was an 
European, since it was assumed that others would probably prefer to be returned 
as Indians. It is possible however that this consideration was inoperative in the 
case of the progeny of an European or Anglo-Indian woman by an Indian Christian, 
and the dennition adopted may have been at least to that extent unsatisfactory. 

The actual number returned in 1931 was 138,395 (71,247 males and 67,148 females), 
of which 61,363 males and 67,832 females were foimd in India proper and 19,200 
(9,884 males and 9,316 females) in Burma, but if to these totals we add the J^^Diteglnatidar com 
by which it was calculated that the total of European British subjects had to be ^ 
reduced, we get a total of 168,400 as the probable real numbei;of Anglo-Indians in 
the Indian Empire, of whom 22,000 are in Burma. Here again however some allow- 
ance must be made in India proper for the return of Indian Christians as Anglo- 
Indians. It is probable that a number of the descendants of Portuguese dependants, 
whose .practice it was to take their masters’ names and who are found in certain 
districts in Bombay and Bengal where they are kno^\m respectively as “ East 
Indians ” and “ Feringhis,” returned themselves at this census, as in previous 
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decades^ as Anglo-Indians* The figures show that outside Bombay and Calcutta 
the number of such returns is very small j but it is difficult to estimate their number in 
the FresideSS^ towns* It may fairly be taken, perhaps, as 3,400, so that the total 
number of Anglo-Indians may be put at 166,000* Attention has already been 
drawn to their remarkable fecundity* 

181. Indians returned by tribe instead of by caste form rather a heterogeneous 
category including Muslim tribes of Pat bans, Baluchis, Brahuis or Mappillas ; com- 
paratively primitive trib^ like the Toda or the Nicobarese who still worship their 
own tribal deities ; others who have become partly Hinduised like moat of the Bhds 
and Gonds w-here the tribal name is on the way to become a caste name ; others 
largely Chris tianiaed like the Oraon or the Lushai, and others again wholly Hindu 
like the Manipuri, but retaining their distinctive language and cuTture* In the case 
of the primitive tribes who are partly Christianise d, comparison with the figures of 
previous decades has been rpade very difficult by the irritating practice of some mis- 
sionaries to induce their converts to abandon their tribal name and return them- 
selves nondescriptly as “ Indian Christians ^*5 as though they had some cause to be 
ashamed of their forefathers* As the question of the welfare of primitive tribes 
in contact with changing conditions and progressive culture is of some importance, 
at any rate to the tribesmen themselves, the comparative figures of such tribes 
have as far as possible been collected in T able XVI II for successive decades. 

182* As on the occasion of each successive census since 1901, a certain 
amount of criticism has been directed at the census for taking any note at all 
of the fact of caste* It ha.s been alleged that the mere act of labelling persons as 
belonging to a caste tends to perpetuate the system, and on this excuse a caiupaign 
against any record of caste was attempted in 1931 by those wffio objected to any 
such returns being made* It is, however, difficult to see why the record of a fact 
that actually 'exists should tend to stabilize that existence. It is just as' easy 
to argue and with at least as much truth, that it is impossible to get rid of any 
institution by ignoring its existence like the proverbial ostrich, and indeed facts 
themselves demonstrate that in spite of the recognition of caste in previous decades 
the institution is of itself undergoing considerable modification. Indeed the 
treatment of caste at the 1931 census may claim to make a definite, if minute, 
contribution to Indian unity* Thus in the tables for literacy and civil condition 
by selected castes the arrangement which has hitherto been on a purely provincial 
basis, has been changed to sho-w collectively corresponding units from difi'erent 
parts of India, while the same principle has been attempted in the tabulation of 
castes. How far the agitation, ^vhich wqh strongest in the Punjab, for the return 
of no caste was really due to a bona-fide desire to see caste abolished, and how 
far it may have been due to entirely oth^r considerations of a political nature, 
we cannot pretend to say. It does seem clear, however, that in some degree 
political considerations did contribute to an agitation w'hich probably started 
with a quite disinterested impulse. It is possible also that the desire of certain 
sects of Hinduism to extend their numbers and influence may have contributed 
from a sectarian as distinct from the political standpoint. No total of Hindus 
who returned themselves as of no caste in India at the last census is available, 
but 20,993 Hindus appeared in the Punjab census tables as “ caste unspecified ”, 
about half of them coming from Bahawalpur State* In 1931, a definite return 
of nil was accepted for caste as distinct from the individuals who on account of 
ignorance or accident failed to state any caste at all. These returns of ' caste nil ’ 
totalled 1,883,464 for India, 98 % of which came from Bengal* In addition to it 
there were 60,716 Hindus for whom no return of caste was obtnmed* Ko 
return of caste was insisted on from Aj*ya or Brahmo Hind\is or from 8 ikh.s, Jains, 
Buddhists, Muslims or Christians unwilling to make one, but where volunteered 
it was recorded, and has in the case of some Muslim groups been tabulated 
such groups present functional or social featiLres obviously derived from rne 
caste system* It is not suggested that caste rules are observed by Jluslims as 
they are by Hindus but, though there is no ban on commensality, inter-group 
maniage is apt to be restricted in the case of Muslim groups derived fiom Hindu 
castes, and is perhaps hardly as free as it is among the corresponding groups of 
Sikhs. Indian Christians who did not return their caste, and the majority do 
not do so, generally appeared on the schedule in this colunm imder the desigua- 
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tion " iadiaii Cluistiaii V. Caste, however, as pointed out elsewliere is by no 
means ignored after conversion. Only hist June (1032) a writer in 77ic fkfanlkm 

^ (.'Inistian pastor in Madias, w^ho, after presiding 
at a cburcn committee meeting, weiit for a meal to the catechist’s Imuse. As he 
was an Adi-Dravida he couid only be allowed to eat by hiniself iu tJie veranda and 
“had to remove hb leaf- pi ate himself The same miter laid stress upon the 
part piayed by caste in church politics and the greater tolerance with which the 
institution is regarded by tlie 1 Ionian Uhinch, It is of course the desire to escape 
from the stigma of an outeaste name that leads Indian Clu'istians generally to 
return no cast-e, though ciirioiisl}^ enough some Christians iii the Central Pro- 
vinces returned their caste as Salfimni, in itself a religious sect probably schismatic 
from Hinduism but now little more than an euphemism for ' Chamai 

It has already been suggested that facts theniselvea show that caste is under- 
going a change. There are, however, influences at work which sometimcH cut 
both ways. The introduction of railways, buses and quick communications has 
often been credited w'ith a tendency to break down caste and there can be no 
doubt that this is true with re^'d to some aspects of caste, ejj,, distance pollu- 
tion. On the other hand rapid coniniuiiications seem to have acted to a certain 
extent as a strengthening bond, since they render possible the practice of conti- 
nuing to many -within the group in spite of a change of residence to a <listtuit 
place. There is no doubt whatever that in the past the inigi-ation of small gj oups 
to the areas in which they have been out of touch with their religion oj- caste 
fellows, and perhaps in mediaeval times subject to different sets of caste roles 
promulgated by rulers with different policies or views, has led to the splitting of 
castes into a number of eudogamous groups which might have retained their 
original uniformity but for distance and failure of contact. The railway and 
the omnibus operate against such flssion. 

There is, however, apparently a tendency towards the consolidation of groups 
at present separated by caste rules. The best instance of such a tendency to 
consolidate a number of castes into one group is to be found in the grazier castes 
which aim at combining under the term “ Yadava ” Ahirs, Goalas, Gopis, Idai- 
yans and perhaps some other castes of milkmen, a movement already effective 
m 1921, This movement is generally speaking, however, poorly co-ordinated as 
yet and within a given group of castes the tendency some times shows itself in 
contradictory directions, but W'e may quote as tjqiical of the movement for consoli- 
dation the desire of the artisan castes in many parts of India to appear under 
a common name ; tlius carpenters, smiths, goldsmiths and some others of similar 
occupations desired in various parts of India to be returned by a common ae nomi- 
nation such as Vishnakamia or Jangidaf usually desiring to add a descriptive 
noun implying that they belonged to one of the two highest vamtzs of Hind ii ism, 
either Brahman or Rajput, Of the two. Brahman was usually desired at this 

census though in some cases a caste which 
had applied in one province to be f'allcd 
Brahman asked in another to be called 
Rajput and there are several instances 
at this census of castes claiming to be 
Brahman who claimed to be Rajput ten 
years ago. Of course this movement for 
consolidation with a new designation 
implying a high social origin is partiellj' 
to be ascribed to a very proper desire to 
rise in the social estimation of other 
people. It is also attributable in sonic 
cases to a desire for the backing of a large 
community in order to count for more in political life. There is little evidence 
as yet that intermarriage is being practised within these consolidating groupsi;ealpatidar.COm 
but it is a development the possibility of which may not be overlooked, and the 

Census Superintendent of tlie Central Provinces quotes “ specific instances 

of marriage between members of di^erent sub- castes of Brahmans, and between 
members of difierent sub -castes of Kalars, whose union would formeriy have been 
condemned ”, Another point that has been raised at this census is a difficulty 
of stating a caste in tlic case of intercaste marriages, which, few enough in jno- 
M22CC V 


Sonae oen' TftiitcA by old caelea. 


Old wuMKC. 1921 J93I clnimt, 

Kamjir , . KBbattriya . . UralimHii. 

* /KBhattrivflr /Bra liman. 

Sonar . . ^ Kajput \ ^'ai6ym, 

Sut radar , . Vaisya . . Bra h man, 

Nai . * Tbakur , , Bmbmon. 

Napit . . Baidya . , Brahman, 

, . Vaieya . . Ksbat triya. 

(Kukar). 

Muclii , , Baidiya Risbl , , 

Cbainar - - . . Gab lot Uajpuit, 
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portion to the population, appear to be increasing in number and rather tend 
towards the feefing, already in existence as a result of other causers, that the split- 

^ number of castes is dangerous to the body as a whole 
rrat aK^isions corresponding to the four vamas of the Vedas arc sufficient 
in themselves. There is, how-ever, a vcTy marked repugnance in all the castes 
who have anything to say about the matter to being designated sitdraSy though 
the term seems to have been^ quite respectable up to a comparatively recept date. 
On the whole it is fair to conclude that there is a tendency for the limitations of 
caste to be loosened and for rigid caste distinctions to be broken down, and if 
that be the case there seems to be little support for the argument that a return 
of caste at the census operates in the . other direction. On the other hand in the 
present state of society it was not possible to dispense with that return since in 
a very considerable number of cases it is essential to a knowledge of the position 
in his environment of the individuals concerned. It is possible that in another 
ten years it may be feasible to substitute some other criterion and it would cer- 
tainly be desirable, if it were so feasible, to adopt for census purposes some much 
larger grouping than that of castes. The use of vamaj however, is quit© 
impOFsiple since practically every Hindu who claims to be a Hindu at all svould 
claim to be either Brahman or Kshattriya. Even ^castes of Chamars in the 
Unite J Provinces have dropped their characteristic nomenclature aiid at this 
census returned themselves as Sun -or Mo on -descended Kajputs. This, of course, 
does not imply any correspondingly respectful treatment of them by their 
neighbours. It is obviously impossible for the Census authorities to do any- 
thing other than'" accept the nomenclature of the individuals making the return, 
since to discrin inate and to allot to diflerent groups would involve entering into 
discusssion on the basis of largely hypothetical data. Experience at this census 
has shown very clearly the difficulty of getting a correct return of caste and like- 
wise the difficulty of interpreting it for census purposes. The Superintendent of 
Census Operations for Madras in this connection writes as follows : — 


Sorting for caste is really worthless unices nomenclature is sufficiently fixed to render 
the resulting totals close and reliable approximationa. Had caste terminology the stability 
of religious reiurns caste sorting might be worth whUe. With the fluidity of present appel- 
lations it is certainly not ........ 227,OOQ Amhattans have become 10,000 ..... .Navithan, 

Kai, Kai Brahman, Navutiyan, Pariyarl claim about 140,000— all terms unrecorded or un- 
tabulated in 1921 ...... Individual fancy apparently has some part in caste nomenclature. 

For example, an exiremely dark individual pursuing the occupation of waterman on the 
Coorg border described bis caste as Suryavamsa, the family of the sun." 


Many 'of the claimB made and appellations used recall irresistibly the ruse of 
that hero of W. S. Gilbert's who ** christened himself ^ Darwinian Man ^ 
and the difficulty of classifying by occupation is instanced by the fact that cultiva- 
tion in northern India is a mQst respectable occupation whereas in certain parts 
of southern India it is largely associated with the exterior ” castes and is 
consequently less respectable. Similarly the term * merchant ' would cover 
all sorts of different social classes and units from the Gujarati bania to the gipsy 
Banjara. Moreover, though it is conceded that the position of individuals belong- 
ing to exterior castes (that is to castes hitherto described as depressed ’') has 
been much ameliorated as far as public life is concerned, and that imtoucii ability 
has in that respect been very appreciably reduced, all available information goes 
to show that in private intercourse, as in religious observances, the castes whose 
w'ater cannot be accepted are held at as great a distance as before. In so far as 
their position has been improved it seems to be less the result of a change of heart 
towards them than of a concession by caste to caste for its own convenience and 
not by caste to ontcaste for the benefit of the latter. The present position of the 
exterior castes is examined in an appendix to this volume. 

183. For several reasons therefore the usual treatment of cast© at this census has 
been modified: In the first place provinciai Superintendents were inf ormed{"yQi||^)^tidar.COm 
was not necessary generally to tabulate figures of castes for which the Local Govern- 
ment did not regard such tabulation as important, while as the standar d of popula- 
tion of castes for tabulation four per mill©, instead of two per mille as in 1921, 
was suggested as a minimum. An exception was made in the case of exterior castes^ 
and primitive tribes, with regard to which the instructions were that all should 
be tabulated, and ir the case of a do^en or so selected castes of wide distribution 
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which might serve as spc*einu*us so to speak of society for all India purposes in 
Tables VIII, XI and XIV’'. In tabulating castes fur Table XVII the method of 
I ^-nd 1921 , has been abandoned in favour of the 1891 
method in which they appear grouped roughly by traditional occupation, references 
being given in dilierent groups to individual castes to enable examples to be found 
in the three tables of Civil Condition, Occupation and Literacy above mentioned. 

In reverting to the 1891 method of tabulating caste for Table XVII, the occupa- 
tion scheme used has been as far as possible assimilated to the Bertillon scheme, 
which has long been the basis of the Occupational Table (X). Admittedly this 
method of tabulating caste is far from being entirely satisfactory, since it can only 
recognise traditional occupation, which is not always a non-contentious question, 
and cannot simultaneously recognise more than one of several traditional occupa- 
tions for the same caste, as, for instance, basket- making, scavenging and music 
for Dorns. It does, however, admit of associating together many castes 
which are nearly related in function and origin instead of divorcing them entirely 
on account of an alphabetical chasm between the initial letters of their appella- 
tions. It also avoids aliy semblance of arrangement by order of social prece- 
dence. All subsequent census officers in India must have cursed the day when 
it occurred to Sir Herbert Risley, no doubt in order to test his admirable theory 
of the relative nasal index, to attempt to draw up a list of castes according to their 
rank in society. He failed, but the results of his attempt are almost as trouble- 
some as if he had succeeded, for every census gives rise to a pestiferous deluge of 
representations, accompanied by highly problematical histories* asking for recog- 
nition of some alleged fact or hypothesis of which the census as a department 
is not legally competent to judge and of which its recognition, if accorded, would 
be socially valueless. Moreover, as often as not direct action is requested against 
the corresponding hypotheses of other castes. For the caste that desir(‘s to 
improve its social position seems to regard the natural attempts of others to go up 
with it as an infringement of its own prerogative ; its standing is in fact to be 
attained by standing upon others rather than with them. For these reasons an 
abandonment of the return of caste would be viewed with relief by census officers. 

This a uestion is one which it will only be possible to determine when the time comes, 
but if the exterior castes were to a^ee to return their religion or their community 
as ** Adi-Hindu ” or by some similar adventitious label, it might be possible 
even to omit the return of caste, while in any case it woulcKafiord a collective 
term which might make it possible to ignore individual castes for the purpose of 
tabulation and a* tentative experiment in this direction has been made in present- 
ing Table XVII. 

184 . How far an abandonment of the return of caste would be a really pojnilar The Orifin 
move is rather a different question. Caste is still of vital consideration in the 
structure of Indian society and of intense importance as w^ell as interest to the 
majority of Hindus. It impinges in innumerable ways on questions not only of 
race and religion but also of economics, since it still goes far to determine the 
occupation, society and conjugal life of every individual born into its sphere. 

Some consideration of its origin cannot therefore be avoided and a number of 
different explanations have been offered for the existence of w hat is, as it is found 
to day, a system unieme in the world, since there is no other country or nation 
which possesses anytning approaching the elaborate caste system of India, nor is 
there any other country known to have ever possessed one of the same kind . It has 
been described on the one hand as leading to “ a degree of social disunity to 
which no parallel can be found in human history’*'"’, though on the other it has 
probably played a very important historical role as a great contributor to political 
and cultural stability, and there is much that is true in the Abl>4 Dubois" 
eulogium of the ca.ste system. Roughly speaking, there may be said to be five 
important theories of the origin of caste, apart from the minor variations and 
combinations of these five ; there is first the traditional view of the origin of ca^feQlpatidar.COm 
typified in the Code of Manu ; there is the occupational explanation, of which 
Nesfield was the best knowm exponent ; the tribal and religious .explanation of 
Ibbetson ; the family or gentile explanation offered by Senart, and the racial and 
hypergamous explanation of Risley. None of these explanations are at all satis- 
factory by themselves, though all contain a definite appreciation of w’hat should 
perhaps be rather described as features than causes of the caste system. The 

• Nosfield~^/?n>/ View o/ the Caste System of the N.>W. Provinces and Otidh, page 116. 
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nearest approach to a satisfaclory explanation is probably to be found in two 
articles by iStanley Rice which appeared in the Asiatic Review in 11)29. Even 
hardly seems to appreciat<; the full implications of tJie view 
he ^dopte*, while credit must also be given toOldenberg for having seen as early 
as 1907, that tabus on commensality were pre- Aryan in origin. 

Before attempting to suggest the true causes which have led to the growth 
of caste in India, it will perhaps be necessary to examine briefly the various views 
mentioned above. The first of these is the traditional view of whicli the (’ode 
of Manu may be taken as the prime exponent. Caste, according to this view, 
is based on four vamas or “ colours ” sprung from different parts of the Creator’s 
body and subject to certain prohibitions as to marriage, food and occupation, 
breach of which has led to loss of position, while the enormous numbei- of existing 
castes between which inter-marriage and commensality is banned, is accounted 
for by unions, licit or illicit, between one and another of these castes ; hyjiergamous 
marriages having given rise to clean castes, and marriages, which we may per- 
haps describe as hypogamous, between a male of a lower position and a female 
of higher, stigmatised as pratilotna that is * against the grain *, having given rise 
to the out-castes who, though Hindu or at least quasi-Hindu by religion, are out- 
side the pale of decent Hindu society. This traditional view is based on a Rigvedic 
hymn which, if it cannot be said to be spurious, is at least much later in composi- 
tion than the bulk of the R^veda. The view is generally discarded by all critics 
as an artificial systematisation composed centuries after the origin which it pro- 
fesses to explain, and has been cleany shown by Senart to be an attempt to inter- 
pret in terms of an Indo-European social system parallel to that of Rome an exist- 
mg order, which, at any rate at the time of application, the terms cannot be 
m^e to fit. 

The second view derives caste entirely from occupation. The principal 
exponent of this view was Nesfield who regarded the pi-esent division of Indian 
society into castes, which are largely occupational, as indicating the origin of the 
whole system. His position is supported by Dalilmann who likewise sees in a 
village community practising a particular trade or craft the origin of a caste 
through the formation of a guild which in course of time has become exclusive 
both in the matter of commensality and that of marriage. One of the arguments 
on which this view of the origin of caste is based is drawn from a supposition 
that the lowest castes in this scale are those which practise a craft in whicii no 
metal is used, the higher castes being those which involve the use of metal, the 
inference being that the non-metal using castes became closed guilds as a result 
of the arrival of subsequent people^ using metal, and these in their turn became 
closed guilds which did not intermarry with the former non-metal -using villagers. 

This theory will hardly stand critical examination. It is true that basket- 
making is an occupation of one pf the lowest castes ; at the same time the black- 
smiths^ caste is very far from being more highly esteemed, though it must be 
considerably later in point of time, than that of the coppersmith or the goldsmith. 

Moreover, this scheme does not explain at all the varying positions of agricul- 
turalists who arc of low castes in certain parts of southern India but generally of 
respectable if not of high caste in northern India. It should be, however, men- 
tioned in this comiection that it does appear to be a custom in southern India 
or in parts of southern India to provide a craftsman, that is, a man of tlie car- 
penter's or blacksmith’s or goldsmith’s profession with a grave made of stone 
slabs in a cist form in place of the simple unlined grave which is given to a culti- 
vator, and this does suggest either a difference in status or in custom between the 
aborigines and immigrants who brought in tools and crafts, or in the allejnative 
some difference in eschatology between the cultivator and the craftsman. The 
parallel, however, wliich is drawn between caste and the guild system ol the later 
Roman Empire, although at first it appears quite close, breaks down on i xaiuina- 
tion. The later Roman Empire attempted to compel eyer>' person rfedH^^tidar.COm 
the profession into which he was born, but this was purely economic in origin 

* Thifl appliee also to Dr. Bonnerjea^s hypotheeu publiabed in the Indian Antiquary in JS3J. W hile 
oriticiaing Rice for regarding oaate aa predating the Aryan invasion he regards the system as introdui ed b> the 
Indo-Europeans, but nevertheless ascribes the institution to primitive superstition and to a bclud in magic. 

Dr. Ooha advanced a similar, view in a thesis before Havard University in 1924. I agree in ascribing caste to a 
belief in magic, though 1 cannot accept the rest of Di. Bonnerjea’s hypothesis which appears tome to be cou- 
tradiclory. It may be added that the theory of caste here put forward was arrived at b^oi'o 1 had seen either 
Rice’s or Bonnei jea’s articles and was independent of their conclusi o ns. 
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and did not involve any ban on coinmensality between one profession and 
another^ and what might appear to be a ban on intermarriage in that a man waa 
coibp^lIedtididfiO Certain conditions to adoiJt the profession of his wife's father, 
was really' only an atU:mpt to recruit persons for certain unpopular professions 
a shortage in which was inconvenient to ^ the State. It is inconceivable that any 
BTicli purely artificial system as a caste distinction based solely on function could 
possiblj ^ve rise to the vivid and lasting prejudices that accompany casta dis- 
tinctions in India. 

The third explanation of the caste system has been sought in a tribal origin. 

Ibbetaon attributed the development of caste to a combination of tribal origins, 
functional guilds and * a Levitical religion and he laid the greater stress in this 
on the tribe. It is quite clear that tribeaare just as much responsible for the origin 
of oertain castes as it is that certain castes are or have been in the past restricted 
to particular functions. At the same time Ibbetson's explanation of the origin 
of caste is really only a summary of certain observable features of caste. These 
features, that is, tribes, guilds and religious monopolies, have certainly contributed 
to the growth of the caste system, having no doubt done much to consolidate and 
perpetuate it, but they can in no sense be regarded as causes. They are features 
which are not unique and arc common to many countries, whereas caste is some- 
thing that is found nowhere else. Given caste, a tribe, a guild or a priestly order 
may very easily become a caste, but if the essentials of caste are not there to start 
with it is difficult to see how any of these groups with the possible exception of the 
priestly order, would be likely to develop into one. 

The fourth attempt to explain caste that we have mentioned is Senart's as- 
cription of its origin to the gefns and to family worship. Here again we are unable 
to agree with the explanation put forward. The gens would appear to be essentially 
other than caste and to correspond to gotra, which so far from being synonymous 
with caste, definitely runs counter to it. A caste in India seldom if ever claims a 
common ancestor, tnongh the gotra like the gens insists on common ancestry. More- 
over the mere existence of a number of gotras within a caste, but not confined to 
it, seems to preclude Senart's supposition that the exclusiveness of caste originated 
in family worship. 

The fifth explanation of caste is Risley's derivation from colour and hyper gamy. 

This derivation appears to fail to explain satisfactorily the taboo on food and 
marriage. In order to base caste on hypergamy, Risl^ has found it necessary to 
postulate a fictitious point at which the result of intermarriage provides enough 
women to enable a society to close its ranks and become a caste, although there 
still exist outside it more women of the same community from which it has been 
drawing its wives and with whom it has been in more or less intimate relations. 

Apart from this consideration the nearest parallel to caste which can be found goes 
somewhat perhaps to support Risley's theory ; that is, the position of the negroes 
in the southern states of the U. S. A. Westermarck {History of Human Marriage^ 

1901, pages 366-7) supports this view; but although separate carriages, separate 
restaurants and even separate towns are provided for negroes, no pollution takes 
place as a result of having negro servants and there is no hard and fast line which 
is really analogous to a caste division between, say quadroons and octoroons, nor 
have the many social factors, which have tended in India to produce similar results 
in regard to foreigners, such as the Moghals or the English, really succeeded’ in mak- 
ing Muslims or Anglo-Indians into a caste in the Hindu sense, and where Muslims 
form a real caste it is always one which has been converted from pre-Muslim inha- 
bitants and retained its pre -Islamic organisation. Colonel Sewell points out an 
additional respect in which the parallel breaks down in that in the Indian case the 
superior population consisted of invaders presumably anxious to preserv'C their 
racial identity and their social superiority, whereas in the American case the negro 
was in the first instance imported for the purpose of providing labour. In any case, , . , 

if we reject Risley's derivation of caste from race, we must nonetheless admit C§§lp31IClar.C0m 
part that vama has played in crystallising and perpetuating that institution, which 
could hardly have come down to posterity?' in its present form without having been 
subjected to the reagent of racial prejudice and discrimination. 

Of recent Indian writers on caste, one. Prof. N. K. Dutt*, while criticising 
Risley adopts in effect his theory of origin, though attaching much more value to 

* Cfriffin oTid growth of Caste m India (CalcuttA, IQiSl). 
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the code of Manu, and Mr. Hayavadana Rao* * * § , and Dr. Ghuryet likewise regard caste 
largely as a result of racial difference. The latter omfdiasiscs the 
iSdltdi- W manipulation l>y Brail mans attempting to maintain the purity 

of race of the Aryan invaders. Like the others the latter theory cannot he regarded 
as, adequate in itself, and though it may represent an important contriViution to 
the ultimate establishment of a hard and fast system, it does not appear probable 
on the face of it that priestly dominance could have eiRected so much, iinless the 
essential factors of the system were already present and predisposed to be used for 
sucK a purpose ; and in this connection it seems necessary to draw attention to an 
important paperj by A. M. T. Jackson (J, A, S, B. Ill, No, 7 of July 1907) who 
pomts out effectively the contributions of political divisions and of the royal pre- 
rogative in early India to the formation ofr'sub -castes. The latter author, however, 
explicitly disclaims any attempt to indicate the origin of the system, and it is with 
its ultimate origin rather than the process of its development that we are here con- 
cerned. 

Seeing that light is required on the origin of caste it would seem not unreason- 
able, as in the case of religion, to examine first those cultures that survi^'^e in India 
least altered -from antiquity in case they can illumine origins elsewhere obscured 
by changes and developments due to growing civilization and to external contacts. 
Caste, as it now is, is an institution which has grown and developed through many 
centuries, but since it is so firmly rooted in India, and since it is found nowhere 
else, it would appear almost certain, on the face of it, that its first beginnings are to 
be sought in India and not outside, and we have fortunately in the more inacces- 
sible comers of this vast country still a few tribes whose primitive conditions of life 
have changed so little in a thousand years as to be witnesses of value, Pliny the 
Elder, writing in the first century A, D,, mentions Abarimanf the untamed hills of 
the eastern Himalayas, whose inhabitants are still spoken of by the Assamese 
in the precise term used by Pliny — abari manUy and Ptolemy, writing in the second, 
locates “ the Nanga-logae, that is the realm of the naked ” precisely where the 
Naga log are found today, some tribes of them still unclothed, still untouched by 
contact with the people of the plains, tribes who have never seen a white man nor 
a horse nor know what is gun-powder, and whose language is still unspoken by 
any one outside their own community save some of their immediate neighbours. 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam have never penetrated here, and caste as it exists 
in the plains is unknown and undreamed of, but nevertheless institutions are found 
which seem to throw a definite light on caste and religion as they have developed 
in another environment*! Thus in the unadministered area to the east of the Naga 
Hills, where each village is an independent political unit, there is very often to be 
seen a distribution by villages of certain occupations* Thus some villages make 
pots but do not weave cloth ; others weave, and others again are occupied princi- 
pally with blacksmiths* work, the one village bartering its products with its neigh- 
bours, when not prevented by mutual hostilities, in spite oi differences of language, 
customs and sometimes perhaps of race between one village and another. Here 
we have clearly the occupational aspect of caste origins on i^ich so much emphasis 
has been laid by Nesfield and Ibbetson, and indeed the remnants of such a con- 
dition seem to have survived in northern India until the Buddhistic age, as the 
Jatakas indicate that certain trades were localised in separate villages, some con- 
taining potters, others smiths and so forth, but it is not the only aspect. It fre- 
quently happens that upheavals in village politics end in battle, vendetta and sud- 
den death, and that as a consequence part of a village community, usually an 
exogamoos clan or aept, is compelled to migrate to some other village* It might 
he anticipated that a group of weaving famihea would be welcomed in a pot-makir^ 
village which only obtained cloth by barter, and veraa^ and up to a point this 
is indeed the case ; numbers are strength and such immigrants are generally wel- 
comed and allowed to settle and cultivate, — but not to ply their ancestral ... 

when that differs from the occupation of their hosts* That is tabu, and 
strangers insist on it they must again go elsewhere to some village in which it is 
permitted. Instances of this have occurred within the writer*B personal knowledge, 
and the underlying feeling seems to be that the practice of the tabued craft will affect 
the crops and the fruits of the earth generally, perhaps, because it is an offence to the 

* Indian Cmte lOSl}. 

t and Eac^ in India 1S32). 

% PoLDtad out to m« bj Dr. B. B. Oiiba to whom my aokaowledgmeota 0.1-0 dti0. 

§ €f.t T* O. Hodeon Nct^ Tribe* of Manipur^ p. 83, and G^nna in A*mm^ J*B*A*I*, 1086, p. 02. 
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spitita who are generally regarded as the source of frnctiiicatioii j or it 
may be that the particular form of mana or aren which enables the manufacture of 
the article inad^ by the strangers is liable to neutralise the corresponding magic on 
which the traditional village industry depends. Here however there is generally 
speaking no tabu on commensality or on intermarriage, and for the sources of 
these aspects of caste we must took elsewhere. 

For a possible source of the commensal tabu, however, we need not look far 
from that of the occupational one. The same Naga communities which, we have 
been considering afford abundant instances of tabus on certain foods, of a vivid 
belief in or, as the Ao Naga calls it, aren, and of the magical effects of food on 

the consumer. It has already been pointed out (v. sup.^ page 414) that certain 
foods are peculiar to certain exogamous clans, and are in many cases associated 
with clan ceremonial, and it may be offered as one hypothesis that the presence of 
strange craftsmen practising their craft is condoned or rather rendered less <lan- 
gerous by the prohibition of intimate relations with them, reducing thus tlie in- 
convenient strictness of one tabu by erecting another which at the start may be less 
irksome. That this is in accordance with the spirit of the primitive society imder 
consideration is demonstrated by the readiness with which in some tribes the prox- 
imity of Christian converts is tolerated, even though they cultivate on tabued days, 
provided they live outside the village fence and therefore form a more or less 
separate community, though here again commensal ity is not barred, except indeed 
in so far as the Christians refuse to eat such flesh as they are taught to regard as 
** meats offered to idols Another hypothesis, and there is no reason to suppose 
the suggested explanations to be mutually exclusive, is the theory that the fotid of 
strangers is itself dangerous. Senart^s citation of the tabu on strangers at the 
family meal would doubtless lead back to this and Rice*s view of the tabu on com- 
mensal ity as derived from a belief in totemism agrees in effect with the hypothesis 
here put forward, since both depend for their force on the belief in mana and in the 
resulting tabu on food or other contacts which may be infected with the dangerous 
soul-matter of strangers ; this soubmatter is particularly perilous if such strangers 
have new and, what is the same thing, mysterious arts and therefore magical powers. 

Thus when the writer was touring in previously un visited Kaga territory in 1 923-24 
he foxmd villages which not only objected to accepting presents or purchase money 
of any kind from the strangers or to parting with any possession to them for fear 
of the influence to which they might thus become subject by proxy as it were, but 
they actually destroyed mats or other property lent to build shelters when the 
visitors w'ho had used them had gone, and threw away their tainted coins in the 
jungle. The differentiation between cooked and uncooked food as a vehicle of 
pollution so familiar to any observer of caste in India is clearly traceable to this 
view of the infection, by tlte act of cooking, of the food cooked with the wana of 
the cooker. Similarly among the Maori, to (]^uote Eldon Best, the most soul- 
destroying thing according to native ideas ” is tamnoa, deprivation of tajju by 
means of cooked food. A tabu on intermarriage could easily be traced to a siinilar 
source if not to the same one (among the Maf ulu of New Guinea no girl who is not 
a near relative of a bachelor may even see him eat), and once accepted would be 
tremendously strengthened and indefinitely perpetuated by the practice of hjrper- 

f amy and by the comparative racial exclusiveness as regards marriage of the Indo- 
luropean invaders of the 2nd millenium 3- G. 

The sentiments and beliefs, therefore, on which caste is based presumably go 
back to the totemistic proto^australoid and to the austroasiatic inhabitants of pre« 

Dra vidian India and we may conceive pf their becoming effective on contact with 

Dra vidian-speaking strangers bringing new crafts from the west. Hence would 

arise local tabus against certain crafts and persons, tabus tending to become tribal 

and to erect rigid divisions between communities. Even in early vedic literature 

different words appear for identical occupations. With culturally superior 

strangers hypergamy must almost certainly arise, and if there came a forei^ii^lpstidar.COm 

priesthood with the ancient sciences of south-west Asia, the belief in their 

magical powers would make them the most heavily tabued of all. The sea has 

receded in the Persian Gulf, apd Larsa and Lagash, Ur^' and Eridu were no great 

* Indeed It is atatod that a bead of aruazonite from the NUghory Bills of India was dug up from & 
prediluvi&n layer at Ur {D. G, S- Crawford In AntiguUi/f VI 239}^ but Mr. Mockay statea that “ therv must 
haTe beed other sources of greea felspar as it was largely used in Egypt from timoa do wn wards 
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cry from Makranistaii and the delta of the Indus, and it is hard to conceive that 
India was unknown to thena before the barbarian invader swept down from the 
^(<pg^iy^H(j^^requisitea for the growth of caste seem to have been present long 
beiore that date, and the fact that caste is still far stronger in southern than in 
northern India, and there is weakest in the Punjab, is of the greatest significance. 
It must have remained for the Indo-European invader, with that pride of race 
which has ever and everywhere characterised him, to have the effect of crystallizing, 
on the basis of a fixed social scale, the pre-existing tabus arising from magical 
ide^j ultimately resulting in an attempt to describe m terms of an intrusive Tndo- 
Aryan society a social system really based on the tabus of pre-existing eonditicins. 
Hence the formalist fictions of the Code of Manu by which all castes are derived 
from four varnas and arranged in a scheme of which the practice of I>yi>crgamy is 
the key-stone. Obviously the fixation of the extensive and rigid restrictions 
typical of caste in its later form w'ould take time to establish, and it is natural 
therefore to find allfisions in the later vedas to the absence of any absolute ban on 
the taking of food cooked by sudras, and Apastamba’s statement (IIj 2, 3 ; a refer- 
ence for which I am indebted to Hai Bahadur Bamaprasad Chanda) clearly suggests 
that for nonceremonial purposes it was not necessary to be so particular. It is 
therefore argued not that caste in its present form is not a post- Aryan develop- 
ment, but that the essential ingredients w^hich made the growth of caste possible 
were of pre-Aryan origin and without them the development of caste wouhl not 
and could not have t^en place. 


In this connection there is a bye issue worth consideration ; that is the position 
in Manuks code of the jiratiloma castes. The explanation of the de^aded position 
they there hold is generally regarded as a more or less fictitious exposition of the 
hypergamous ideal, but even from the most diehardly hypergamons point of ^dew 
it is a little difficult to see why the fruit of an hj^ogamous union shoutd stand 
lower in the social scale than castes whose ancestors contained no drop at all of the 
blood of the patrician invader. Granting that for the sake of schematic balance 
and of the Aristotehan principle of perversio opiimi pessimum the offspring of a 
Brahman woman by a Sudra should rank below that of a Kshattriya by a Sudra, 
it might still have been expected that either would be regarded as superior to a 
mere Sudra of unmixed blood. It is therefore suggested that Mann's rules of 
precedence are derived in this respect from social conditions in which the union 
of a woman of the invading race with one of the indigenous race was necessarily 
anomalous. Now if the invaders were, like the Indo-Europeans clsewhem, a 
patrilineal society and if the indigenous race was matrilineal as the original Mediter- 
raneans seem to have been and as the Dra vidian-speakers of Malabar still are, 
the fruit of a male invader and a female indigene would have a recognised position 
in either society under either the maJek^hayam or the marumakkaiha^yarn principle, 
and whether the marriage were patrilocal or matrilocal, but the issue of a female 
invader by an indigenous male would liave no place in either. Since be could not 
claim kinship through his mother with her exogamous patrilineal class, nor through 
his father with his matrilocal matrilineal family, and having no claim on family 
property under cither system, his position would tend to become degraded, which 
would account for the low status given in Mann’s code promulgated at a date when 
the precise causes of the low position were no longer clear and called for some sort 
of formalist explanation. A reflection of this amalgamation of the two cultures 
is possibly to be seen in the employment by Hindus of the daughter’s or sister’s 
son or husband in certain rites as an alternative to the employment of a Brahman 
fv. Punjab Tribes and Castes^ I, 392). It is hardly necessary to point out that such 
circumfitancea, under which patrilineal invaders took wives from matrilineal indi- 
genea, would also operate veiy strongly towards the erection of a purdah system. 

The woman under the matrilineal system has a freedom not dissimilar to that of 

the man under the patrilineal. The woman taken from a matrilineal society and 

having ties of language, kinship, acquaintance and custom with that rnm 

expected to live according to strange and probably repugnant domestic and rnSSiEr^ 

rulfes, could only be effectively restrained to that end by cutting off her freedom of 

movement in and association with the society to which she belonged. It may 

appear at first sight that the case, of a Nambudri Brahman marri^ to a Nayar 

wife is a contrary instance, since she does not observe purdah at all, but the fact 

that in this case the children follow the matrilineal system supports the argument 

that purdah was necessar^'^ to the combination of a patrilineal system with the 
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practice of taking wives from a matrilmeal society. That purdah should exist so 
strongly in the ease of the Nambudri wives of the elder sons must be explained 
by the necessity rft^r maiutaining a barrier against the encroachment of a matri- 
lineal environment and by the probability that the Nanibudri already practised 
purdah when they first arrived in Malabar* That the purdah system was alien to 
the Rigvedic Aryans when they invaded India, the Kigveda itself is a witness, 
while there is nothing whatever to associate it with the Mediterranean stock which 
Beems to have followed the niatrilineal system in which purdah has no natural 
place at all. It is perhaps significant in this connection that purdah is weaker in 
the south of India than in the north, and in Madras at any rate gets weaker from 
, north to south, where, conversely, caste gets stronger. It is conceivable that the 
same circumstances gave rise to the practice of the pre-puberty marriage of girls iis 
to that of purdah, and, infant marriage again is least prevalent in the extreme south. 

The view that caste corresponds to race has here been rejected, as it is clear 
that the two do not coincide* The Brahman of the United Provinces has a long 
head (c, i. 73^1 ), he of Bengal a round one (c. i, 79^0) ; the cejihalic index of the 
Chamar of the U. P. is 72’ 6, and that of the Bihar Chamar 76, and the same diflei^ 
renccs, which correspond, as explained later, to different migrations into India, 
are to be found likewise in other castes. At the same time that is not to say that 
there is no correlation of any kind between caste and race. Though curiously 
enough the relative position of tlie corresponding U. P. and Bihar castes in each 
pair named, above is reversed according to that test, His ley’s theory of the nasal 
index has a definite basis on facts. It caimot be denied that there is usually a 
clear relation b«t%veeii social status and the nasal index and that the latter varies 
according to the admixture of aboriginal, that is of proto-australoid, blood, though 
in regard to later immigrant strains caste cannot be similarly correlated to race 
on any systematic basis, Furtlier in any consideration of caste and race it is 
impossible to overlook the efiect of the famines which have frequently visit^^d India 
in the past. Famine so severe as to Reduce ^ople even to eating their own kind 
is vouched for by more than one account,®*' and there can be little doubt but that 
from time to time such famines must have led to loss of caste on a considerable 
scale, and though where many have lost it together 'the result may have been merely 
the formation of sub-castes, small groups must have often been driven to associat- 
ing with some caste lower in status rather than live an isolated existence* In 
effect therefore there must be racial elements common to all castes though in very 
varying degj^es, and racial elements have again been imported into caste by the 
formation of castes from tribes. This process must have been common enough in 
the past, and indeed may still be seen w-orking* Jats, Gujars, Kolis or iCaibarttas 
may be cited as examples in which the process is complete, while it is still in 
duration in the cases of Panikas, Gonds and Oraons, for instance, and it must fre- 
quently have happened that the chiefs of .a tribe have ultimately been accepted as 
Rajputs while the rank and file have failed to achieve so high a status. It is simi- 
larly a commonplace that castes frequently owe their origin to religious sects which, 
after ^recruiting adherents from many sources, close their ranks to external marriage. 

It has been pointed out that the social estimation accorded to any given caste 
in northern India depreciates from west to east. That is to say that under the 
h 3 ^rgamous system it is much more common to take brides from the east and 
to give them to the west than the reverse. This at first sight would perhaps 
appear to be occasioned by the much neater shortage of women in proportion to 
men that is found in the north-west than in the east, but it seems far from irn* 
possible but that the practice has also been occasioned by the fact that the patrilineal 
races which have invaded India have come from the riorth-west and have hj-per- 
gamously cavilled at giving their daughters to cousins whose blood was Jess pure, 
though showing less compunction in taking wives from such a stock* Just so is it 
commoner to find Europeans with Anglo-Indian wives than the reverse, and it 
is perhaps an implication of the same question that east coast Brahmans afe^lpatidar.COITI 
taken as a whole, regarded as less orthodox than those of the west coast* 

186 . The Census Report of 190J laid the foundations on which has since been 
based all work that has been done on the racial composition of India, but the results 
of such work in the thirty years that have passed since that report was published 
have so far cha nged the whole co mplexion of the problem that a restatement of the 

* For instance eee pages 4 tij ft of FindE^iy Sbirras’ Poivriy anti Ktuifred £c(/nimnc ProiffewM in Ja/fts. aad 
TVnnfflE* of Petir //, 39 — 52 and 275, 27G, Appemdix A. and ttiiruduction Ixiii Ixix. 
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position is now required. Risley’s work remains, but bis data have been supple- 
mented and his coneliieions must be revised. Roughly speaking he recognised three 
main types in India, the Dravidian, the Indo’-Aryan, and the Tiirko- Iranian, 

the latter of which was confined to the. North-West Frontier and the two former 
of which were modified by two subsidiary elements — the Scythian and the Mongolian, 
re^pj lively introducing the brachy cephalic elements found in western and eastern 
India. Raley's deductions were coloured by an erroneous belief in the ethnic isola^ 
tion of India, and an analysis of India's racial ingredients is unfortunately a far 
more complicated matter than was then realised. Indeed, a later writer on the 
subject has likened India to a net collecting m its great peninsula the fiotaam and 

i 'etsam of all Asia. In any case it is necessary to clear the deck by throwing over- 
)oard some of Bisley's deductions. The Dra vidian, as conceived of by him, has 
been the first to go, and has been replaced by at least three races where he recognis- 
ed only one, so that the term Dra vidian has acquired in consequence an ambiguity 
with reference to race which makes it essential to confine its use entirely to linguis- 
tics, and (except in quotations from other writers) it is only in a linguistic sense that 
it will be founef in this volume. The element which Bisley regarded as “ Scythian 
must be re-classified and re-examined. It is very doubtful if any “ Scythian '' in- 
vaders of India were ever numerous enough to make much impression on pre-exist- 
ing racial types, and secondly what we know of Scythians suggests that they were 
probably at least as much doHcho as brachy cephalic. In the east again it is im- 
possible to accept the view that the brachycephaly of the Brahmans of Bengal is 
due to a Mongolian element. If that were so the degree of brachycephaly should 
increase inversely with social status, whereas the contrary is the case except where 
genuinely Mongolian peoples are concerned like the M^hs of Arakan ; also the 
Brahman, most brachycephalic of Bengalis, lacks the epicanthic fold. . Since 1901 
important work has been done on history, such as the first volume ol the 
Cambridge History of India, Pargiter's Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 
S\B,i:^T'QDravidianElemonlsinIndia^CuUnre, or Chanda's Ivdo-Aryan Races, to 
name but foui* of many ; on langu^e, including the completion of the lAngvistic 
Survey of India by Sir G . Grierson and Professor Sten Konow, the work done by P. 

Schmidt and niore recently by Pi'zyluski and others in Paris, by Morgenstieme 
on the Dardic languages and by Langdon on the Mohenjodaro signs ; on urchseo- 
logy, such as the discovery and exploration of the Indus valley cities by the Archieo- 
logical Survey, and the work done by Sir Aurel Stein in Baluchistan and the Makran, 
and on physical anthropolo^ like the work of Haddon, Thurston, Dudley Buxton 
(Peoples of Asia) or Colonel Seymour SewelFs Eadal Ethnology of India (Tilth Con- 

f reas of the Far Eastern Association of Trop. Medicine, 1927) and his and Dr. Guha's 
MMvations in Baluchistan and their Chapter XXX of Sir John Marshall's Mohenjo- 
daro, and Sir Arthur Keith's important appendix to Thomas' Arabia Felm. All this 
and much other such work has of necessity'provided an entirely different conception 
of the early history of the racial composition of the Indian sub-continent. Mention 
has been made here of the merest fraction of the number of works that -have definite- 
ly added to our knowledge of relevant facts since Sir Herbert Kisley's great report. 

The material available for the determination of the racial elements and affini- 
ties of the Indian peoples may be divided for practiGal piloses into physical, 
linguistic and cultural features, to which a very brief attention is ail that can be 
given here. The physical features are dealt with at length by Dr. Guba in the volume 
of appendices, easily the most importaiit contribution to the physical anthropology of 
India since Bisley ’s survey ; the linguistic have already been x^eferred to in Chapter X, 
and the cultural in Chapters VI and XI and elseAvbere in this volume. It is merely 
necessary to indicate here the prehistoric cranial material available for a study of race 
in India. Of such material the important finds are few ; Adichanallur and a few 
other places in southern India, Bialkot, Bayana near Agra, Nal in Baluchistan, 
and Mohenjodaro comprise the whole fi^eld of pre- historic craniology in India.* The 
important literature may be recapitulated as briefly — Lapicque, Note Sommatre. Y\c\p{r mm 
Bull. Mus. d^Histoire NalttrelU, pages 283-285 (1906) [quoted by Sewell and! 

Guha], Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, volume I, pages xxvi-xxviii (1909), 

Keith, Jowm. Anthropological Society of Bombay, XI No. 6, pages 663-72 (1917) [quot- 
ed by Sew’eh and Guha], El hot Smith, footnote on page 81 of Slater's Dravidtan 
Elements (1924), and Sewell and Guba Report on the Bones emanated at Nal (Mem. 

Archeeol. Survey of India No. 35, Appendix V) and Chafer XXX ‘Human Remains' 
in Marshall's Mohenjodaro and the Indus CiviU^ion^ The general conclusion is that 

* For ft mftp of ancient sites, etc., eee the last page ol this Chapter. 
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the .Mohenjodaro skulls of tlie type described as Proto-Australoid are related to 
akulls of the massive type reported on by Buxton from Kish 3 to the skulls found 
at Adichanallur in southern India and to those of the modern Veddahs- One of the 



Adicllaiiallur skulls was described by Elliot Smith as ** indistinguishable from the 
early Egyptian type that is, presumably, the Badarian, and the other as “ well 
within the range of variation of that type In his Evolution of Man he refers to 
these two skulls in somewhat different words : ** One of them is clearly and unmis- 
takeably Proto- Australian in type and the second one conforms more nearly to the 
racial type known as Mediterranean.” The Mohenjodaro skulls of the type des- 
cribed as Mediterranean are related to the Sialkot and the Nal skulls and to the 
dolichocephalic skulls of Xish, Ur and Anau as well as to the Bayana skulL 
Mohenjodaro has also yielded one brachycephalic skull of "Alpine type in 
immature condition and one typically Mongolian skull. The physical material 
for most of India's population seems to have been present in the Indus valley at 
an early date. 
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The earliest inhabitants of the Indian Peninsula were probably negroid in type, 
and the Negrito, rapidly diaapjiearing though he ia, still aurvivea in the Andaman 
Islands J a nliilTliiBhip to less isolated and therefore more hybridized tribes in the 
Malay Peninsula and in the Indian Archipelago is well established, but he has left 
few traces on the mainland of India and Burma. In the Kadara and Uralis of 
the forests of the ead^reme south of India occasional individuals with frizzly hair 
and low stature and negrolike features are very suggestive of survivals of the 
Negrito race. The theory of such a negrito survival in southern India, particularly 
among the Kadar, has several times Been advanced, by K. T. Preuss, Keane 



Sergi and Haddon. It has been as frequently denied, moat recently by Dudley 
Buxton and by Eickatadt, but it must be taken as now definitely established 
by Dr. B. S. Guha, a reference to whose measurements and photographs in part iii 
of this volume will probably be admitted conclusive. Some survivals of this 
sort are after all only what would be expected, seeing that there are Negrito tribes 
still in existence in Indonesia, while Giuffrida-Kuggeri maintains the pre-existence 
of a coastal race of Negritos between India and the Persian Gulf and their survival 
in Susiana up to historic times*, 

Giuffrida-Ruggeri also suggested that the brachycephaly of southern Arabia 
is due to an ancient negritoid substratum and that this is substantiated by the low 
stature of southern Arabs and their occasional curly hair. Sir Arthur Keith does 
not, however, put forward the suggestion of Negrito affinities in his analysis of the 
head forms of southern Arabia in Appendix I to Bertram Thomas’ Arci^Jta Felix 
(19S2), though he confirms Seligman’s conclusion that the sou them Arab is brachy- 
cephalic, coming to the conclusion that despite a certain Armenoid admixture 
“ there exists in South Arabia a brachycephaly which is relatively uraquc ; a wide 
short skull of medium height, hut with non- Armenoid dimensions (i.e., postauri- 
cular length) Dixon {Racial History of Man) suggests that this brachycephaliq|.j^g|, 
populatiou of southern Arabia is Alpine in origin and would explain the negroid 
characters found as due to the importation of slaves from Africa. If Giufltida- 
Ruggeri is right in postulating a Negrito strain along the Persian Gulf, it is conceiv- 
able that an African origin is thereby indicated for the distribution of Negritos in 
Indonesia. In the alternative, and tlie pre-exis tence of the Negrito in Elam or 

* First (hdUntA of a A^iAropotogy of Asia, page 60 (Caloufctft, 1021). He quotOB Huaing 

VidkerschichfsTi in Iran (Anthnop. GeseJlftch,. Wien. 1516). and Bienlafoy, La nscropole dt 
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Arabia can hardly he said to have been established, we only postulate a very 
early distribution from Central Asia. The former origin would perhaps be more 
in aecckrda^o^ Keith's view {Human Raves Old Ken ) of tliree main types 
having arisen in Kurope, Asia and Africa respectively, whereas the latter would be 
necessary to Hoot on's view, which is ably supported by Sewell {Origin of Man and 
the Population of thitt dolichocephaly has its origin in Africa and brachycc- 
phaly in Asia. In the latter event we must perhaps conclude that the negroid 
characters of Negrito tribes are modifications as a result of an environment 
similar to that which has acted upon the Negro of Africa. In either case it is 
generally admitted that the Negrito represents the oldest stu'viving type of man 
and it is possible even that he preceded Neanderthal man, by whom, according 
to Griffith’Taylor, he was displaced and dispersed. In any case the Negrito seems 
to have been the first inhabitant of south-eastern Asia. As already indicated truces 
of bis stock are still to be seen in some of the forest tribes of the higher hills of the 
extreme south of India, and similar traces appear to exist in the inaccessible 
areas between Assam and Burma, where a dwarfish stature is combined with 
frizzly hair auch as appears to result from recent admixtures of the pure or virtually 
pure Negrito stock of the Andamans with 1^1 ood from the mainland of India or 
Burma. There are also legends among the Kulci and Kachari tribes of Assaxti of 
former contact with and of the extermination of a dwarf race armed with boWK and 
spears living in dense forest and of an implacable hostility sucli as that still display^ 
ed by the Jar a was of Great Andaman Island to all their neighbours. Whal, if 
anything, in the way of culture the Negrito has bequeathed to his supplarder is a 
matter lor speculation, but since he has existed in the Andamans in a condition of 
hostile isolation for many centuries it is just possible that the bow is his invention. 
It is also to be noted tJiat he possesses a cult of the fioan tree which is or lias been 
associated in southern Europe, Africa* and Oceania witJi fertility and with the 
souls of the dead , as il still is in India, and that lie also possesses his own version 
of the legend of the Path of the Dead to Paradise guarded by an avenging dr-nion. 
which is so wide-spread in Indonesia and its neighbourhood. If he did nol <'Vo[vi‘ 
these conceptions for himself and beq^ueath t hem to others, the fact that he possesses 
them at any rate points to their distribution at a very early period of human prc’ 


history. 

If the NegAto was the earliest inhabitant of southern Asia he must lia ve bcfui 
early displaced or sopplanted hy^^the Proto-australozd . This dolichocephalic type 
appears to have had its origin in the west. The view that t lie Australian is connc'ct- 
ed with Neanderthal man, though repeatedly rejected by weighty autho.ritie.s, 
seems to die hard, since Hrdlicka apparently regards the Neanderthal a;; having 
contributed to existing human types, while Sewell {Origin of Man^ etc,) appears t o 
revert to that theory of Australian origins, and in his account of the Mohenjodaro 
skulls he definitely associates the Indian Proto-australoid type with the Airstmfian 
aboriginal on the one hand and with the Rhodesian, skull on the other. In this 
view he seems to have since been justified by the discovery near Mt. Carmel in 1932 
of paliieardhropus paleslinus^ whom Keith describes as bridging the gap between 
European Neanderthalians and more primitive foruas of modern man.” It is liow- 
ever also claimed that honu> soloensis recently discovered in Java is the direct ances- 
tor of the Australian aborigines. Nevertheless Colonel Sewell has himself pointt^d 
out to this witer the possibility of the derivation of the Proto-australoid type in 
India from a leptorrhine western type through a series of (-limatic modifi cat ions. 
What he writes is “ a comparison of the Mohenjf^laro skulh witJi tJioac from Kish. 
Al-Ubaid, Aditanallur and the skulls of the Veddabs indicates that we luave a 
transition-series commencing in the Kish skulls with a nose that is long and 
narrow, passing through the Al-Ubaid skulls where tlie nose is slightlj^' shorter and 
broader, then through the Aditanallur and Mohenjodaro skulls in \vhich these 
changes are more marked to the maximum alteration found in the Veddahs, ..... 
Similarly the series presents- corresponding relations in the height of the orlnt 
the degree of prognathism, as well as in the bizygomatic breadth Pie has amfm 
in conversation that the series could be prolonged unbroken from Kish west wa iris 
to terminate in an Anglo-Saxon skull, but would probably admit the possib-ility of 
modification by hybridization as a possible alternative to modifiation by cliniate. 
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Meanwhile Klliot Smith has emphasised the ikeness of the Adichanallur skulls to 
one type of preclynastio Egyptian, and similarly pottery found in niegalithic tombs 
been stated by Balfour to have a close resemblance to that of 
pmnymiatlc while lapis lazuli said to be from Afghanistan is found in early 

predynastic Egyptian graves, though according to Mr, Mackay it is more likely to 
have been from Persia, wjiich was a prolific aourcc of this stone and probably 
provided the quantities fonnd at Sumer, whereas there has been comparatively 
little found at Mohenjodaro* Peake and Fleure regard this Badalian culture as 
likely to have introduced the microlithic flint implements of the ‘Final Oapsian' 
culture, and they state that the Hamltic dialects of north Africa are bclicv('d to 
represent the language of the Final Capsians and appear to have no relation to 
Dra vidian ; the safest hypothesis at present therefore appears to be that the Proto- 
australoid type in India is derived from a very early migration from the west and 
that its special features have been finally determined and permanently ■characteris- 
ed in India itself. It is represented in its purest form in the Veddaha, Malavcdans, 
Irulas, Sholagas and similar tribes in the hunting stage in Ceylon and southern 
India (where it often shows a strain of Mediterranean admixture and sometimes occa- 
sional traces of a negroid blend, as the kindred Salcai in Malaya), and perhaps in as 
pure a form as any in the nearly related Faliyans of the Falni hills, whose sole imple- 
ment is the digging stick. But, apart from its extension into Indonesia to the east 
and possibly to south Arabia on the west, as a contributory element in the popula- 
tion of India it is to be found from Kashmir to Cape Comorin and from Kalat to the 
Karenni, particularly of course- in the lower castes and much stro^er in the south 
than in the north. It is this type which is primarily responsible for the pla- 
tyrrhine and dark-skinned elements in India which decrease generally in accord- 
ance with the increase in the social position of the subject examinw, but which 
are present to some extent in all castes, though but rarely in the highest castes of 
northern India, We have already seen that thie type was present in MohenjodaTo, 
though it is not clear from Sir John MarshalFs book that any of the skeletons that 
have been preserved from that site are of equal antiquity to that of their surround- 
ings and the inferences to be drawn from the accounts given indicate that the 
human skeletal material is probably of comparatively late date and in any case does 
not afford a reliable clue to the character of its original inhabitants, "What the 
contribution of the Proto -australoid race to Indian culture has been is not very- 
clear, they probably introduced pottery, and they may have had the beginnings 
of a neolithic culture, since some of the Badarian celts in Egypt have their side 
ground to a flatsurface, Badarian pottery is perhaps the oldest known, and 
Peake and Fleure suggest that the first pottery was made from leathern models 
in the neighbourhood of the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates or north Syria, 
while Frankfort considers that the earliest Susa pottery had such an origin. 
The presence of the boomerang, as also of the blowgun in south India and in a 
rudimentary or degenerate form in Assam, may possibly be credited to them* and 
in the domain of religion probably totemism. 


Like the Proto-austraioid and unlike the Negrito the Melanesian division of the 
Oceanic Negroes is dolichocephalic, and the frizzly hair which is so typical of the 
Melanesian possibly indicates a hybrid origin, and it seems likely that the Melanesia 
represents a stabilised type derived from mixed Negrito and Proto-austraioid 
elements. However that may^ be, Melanesian elements are apparent in India 
and Burma, though limited in distribution and doubtful in origin, as tliore 
seems to have been at any rate some slight migration from east to west which may 
have brought back with it certain cultural elements which had their source of dis- 
tribution from India thus running their foil, so to speak, and greatly complicating 
analysis. As a physical type the Melanesian occurs very markealy in the hilly tracts 
that divide Assam from Burma, and in the Nicobars, in both of which areas it has a 
mongoloid admixture. It seems to occur also but without the same strong mongo- 
loid element on the Malabar coast, though hero it is easy to be misled by directly f Afri- 
can elements, indications of which are plentiful enough. Culturally the Melanesian 
stock in Assam, Burma and in the Nicobars is associated with disposal of the dead 
by exposure and the separation of the skull, communal houses, head-hunting and a 
canoe cult, ' Its connection with the Indian Archipelago is marked by a series of 
striking cultural parallels between Assam and New Guinea, but as it exists nowhere 
in India as a separate isolated type with a culture of its own, and as the Indonesian 
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cultures, and therefore ]iresvimaljly those of Xew Guinea, seem to l>e generally de- 
rived from the mainland, it is impossible to isolate the Melanesian for examination 
not only from Austroasiatie and Indonesian groujjs referred to below, but also 
from Malay intrusions whicli are jiresent in Burma, in Assam and probably else- 
where. 

The term Anstroasiatic is a linguistic rather than a racial term and as such has 
been referred to above in Chapter X, where the questions m%"olved in that of the 
Miinda. languages have Iteen ])Tiefly discussed. Ijinguistic as it is however the term 
Austroasiatic has certain quite definite cultural association in India, Burma and 
Indonesia, the most promment of which have already been mentioned, but to which 
might tentatively be added the practice of terraced cultivation, which north of 
the Godavari in India is found roughly corresponding to the distribution of Austric 
languages, though by no means universally. Thus the Sawara (S&ra) of the Madras 
Agency Tracts have terraced 'fields which will almost compare with those of the 
Angami Nagas, while their cousins the Rantals {If or) apparently have not; It is 
however practice that might easily be lost in the course of migration, and the 
Sawara {" Sharia ”) of Gentral India has himself ap]>arent]y lost it thus, or in the 
alternative has failed to acquire it. It has been suggested tliat the least unsatis- 
factory theory of the distribution of these languages is that they have migrated 
eastwards down the Ganges valley to the Bay of Bengal. Ihe suggestion that they 
are connected with the agglutinative Sumerian language has more than once bet^n 
put forward by Kivet in 1929) and apparently with some degree of plausibility, 
and in that case it seems likely that we must look still further west for their origin. 
Handy in his suggested map of Polynesian origins traces two conrses of pre -historic 
migration from west to east, one round the coasts of India the other north of the 
Himalayas * It seems reasonable to postulate an alternative route across India 
and the Bay of Bengal for Elamites and dwellers in Mcso|)Otainia of the Mediter- 
ranean race to have reached the Indian Archipelago. For overlaid as it is with 
Pareoean elements and confused with submerged negroid races, the Tiasic type of 
the nesio trace is generally regarded as Mediterranean in origin and as having derived 
even its pre-bistoric cultures from the mainland of Asia, It seems just possible 
that the leptorrhine features and fair skins so often to be seen among the Namasudraa 
of Bengal which are so much at variance with their low social position may be due 
to settlements left behind in the course of this migration, t 

The possibility of reperenssions from the Indonesian area westwards on India 
has already been mentioned in Chapter X. It seems definitely clear that there has 
been a movement norths w'estw'ards from the coast of Burma to the hills of Assam, 
and it is not impossible that simitar movements have taken place from the east 
coast of India, as already suggested in an earlier chapter. It may be noted for in- 
stance that the Oraons according to a tradition quoted by Gait came from the Car- 
natic}. It is true that they speak a Dra vidian language but their culture is closely 
allied to that of the Mundas and it is wellknown how easily languages are changed. 
There are no recorded traces of any Austroasiatic langua ge south of the Godavari, but 
no systematic examination of tribal dialects has been made there. There is much 
about Mysore, including a form of the shouldered iron hoe and terraced cultivation 
that is strongly suggestive of Indonesian culture, and the Paniyaiis of the Wynad, 
Coorg, and the Malabar ghats use a typically Indonesian method of making fire ; a 
typical Indonesian snare of the “ scissors ” type (Man. XXIT, 103) was found by 
the writer in the hills of Travancore in 1931, and in the Cochin State museum in 


• Terrieii de LaoDuperiti sr;g«<?d for a migration towards the end of the third siiUenium B. Q fronj near 
the Caapian Sea oeroee Aeia to China where he eup]icsee the migrant a to h&ve introdueed the begiimingH of 
oultate and the germe of the Chinese scriptrand Peake {Brons4! Age and the Celtic page 74 has euggeeted 

a reeUKitatioQ of that hypothesis, which might provide a vehicle for ttivet’e connection of the Ainu language 
vltbt^Suineiian and for a culture aiiailar to that aesociated with Auatroaaiatic Languagee to each China 
though the date of thie migration acemetoo late lor that of the Austroaeiatid apeakera ocroBs India, Yunnan 
baa ole&rij much in rominon with Indonesia, including elaborate terraced cultivation, but the general trend . , ■ . 

of migration and culture in eouth-eaat Aaia seemB to have been from north to south rather than from the ialandr^lP^b^ldr.COm 
to the mafnimd. Moderately longheaded aknlia dated o. 3000 B, C. have been found at Anau (Peake and 
Fleure, PrkMc and Minga^ page 1^). 

f It is possible to see in the Hindu tradition of the struggle with a buffalo-h^Mied deity a struggle between 
the Aryan invader and a matriljneal bufialo^keeping race. The Mahishyas of Bengal might connect with thoae 
of Java, if Fho-Eetml, KaHrartia [vide Dt. Cenm of Midwtpur 1891, Hunter Siatigt, Aeci. of Bmgal (Baja of 
Mayanachoura) and J. R. A. S, 1877 VIIT.X, page IS, part 9]. Tait poggible to see in the title Makishi given 
by the Yedasto the chief t|ueen a eurvival of the aatne culture T 

J The tflrm Carnatic is usually applied to the lowlands between the Eaatern Ghats and the Coromandel 
Coast, The temptation tci derive Ora&n from Ofang must be shunned as they call themselvee Kurukb, 
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ornament extremely suggestive of Oceania, which was an obsolete ornament formerly 
used by the Nay ad is, a wandering jungle tribe of Malabar. But it is possi- 
ble that these atiay parallels are to be connected with the Malabar Coast, w hich Indo- 
nesian voyagers liavc unquestionably reached at onetime or another* It also seems 
possible that the vogue suggestion of the mongo! old, which is so often given by the 
appearance of tlie liil linen of Chota Nagpur, of Bastar State in the Central Provinces 
and of the Maflras Agency Tracts, b(i due to a strain of Pareoean blood which 
has come in by soa from the east* One is insistently reminded in thcise areas of the 
Assam hill tribes, ond botli Haddon and Buxton have drawn attention to this strain, 
which struck the iu< sent w'ritcr quite independently and contrary to his expecta- 
tions ; and the admitted proto-australoid element in these tribes is no obstacle to 
this, since it must liave extended at some period throughout wliat is now the arclii’ 
polago to the ustralian Continent, apart from the probability of its absorjstion on 
the mainland. Haddon says {Roresof Man^ page lOS) " there is something in the 
facial appearance of iiLany Kolarians which enables an observer to pick out a typical 
inhabitant of Chota Nagpur from a crowd of southern Dravidians and among some 
(Munda, etc*) there is often a reminiscence of Mongoloid traits and the truth of 
tliifl is incontestable* A noticeable feature in the legends of the hill tribes of Assam 
is the story of a tremendous cataclysm in w’hich the w^orld was overwhelmed 
by fire followed by darkness and a formidable rise of waters. This tradition 
seems to be shared by the Mundas, and the Santals have a story of a rain of fire 
though apparently without a flood, while the Andamanese, the Nicobaresc and most 
of the peoples of the Indian Archipelago have a somewhat similar story of a dowl, 
though the preliminary rain of fire does not seem to appear in the accounts recqii^|k3hdar.C0m 
although a reminiscence of it perhaps appears in the Ongtong Java myth {Hm 
Frazer, Myths of the Origin of Fire, page 53) ,and both in this and in one of the Sumatra 
myths there is a reference to the depression or submergence of the land below sea 
level, while the volcanic cataclysm is possibly to be seen in the Madagascar myth 
of the contest between Fire and Water. Tn the case of the eastern Assam hill 
tribes, however, the stories of the cataclysm occur repeatedly and all agree in indicat- 
ing that the survivors of the rain of fire were driven by great floods up into the biUs, 
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and it is tempting to suppose that they relate to some volcanic upheaval, which 
overtook what is now the Indian Archipelago and was follc^wed hy a subsidence of 
land below sea level. Peake and FI cure {Priests and KtngSj page 184) have made a 
reconstucting land at the 100 fathom line* The result of this is to 
e>ftehd the land area of south-east Asia to include Sumatra, Java, Borneo and Bah, 
leaving only narrow channels of sea between this reconstructed area and the Philip- 
pines, the Celebes, Lombok, Flores and Timor, and providing the easiest of short 
passages from islrad to island from Borneo and Bah to New Guinea and Australia. 

Not only does this reconstruction explain the connection between the Proto- austra- 
loida of India, and Indonesia, and the Australians proper, but if it is a correct recons- 
truction, and to account for the peopling of Austraha in pre-historic times it is perhaps 
a necessary one, it is then clear that its disappearance must have involved either 
some great cataclysm or a series of smaller ones accounting not only for traditions 
such as those of the Assam hills but also for a dispersal of part of the population 
westwards having Austroasian languages and probably strains of Melanesian and 
of Pareoean or even Malayan blood. 

The above speculation has been offered with some diffidence as likely to be 
condemned as fantastic, and indeed it is tendered in profound ignorance of geology. 

At the same time it may be permitted to a layman to observe that during the last 
decade the researches of acknowledged geologists have been somewhat seismic 
themselves, and the eruptions of Wegener and Kroeber have shaken several jjre- 
viously accepted hypotheses. Molengraaff and Weber have pointed out that the 
distribution of fresh- water fish in the Islands suggests that they had the elevation 
indicated in the not very distant past. In any case it may here be added that the 
theory put forward of an Indonesian cataclysm is anything but essential to an 
hypothesis of intrusions on the mainland of India and Burma of nesiot speech and 
culture. ^ Even less is it required to explain the presence of mongoloid elements. 

If the map of the area occupied by Tibeto^lJhinese languages in para. 157 be 
again referred to it will be seen that although it may be said to fringe upon the area 
of Indo-European languages, there is a very considerable overlap in places. In all 
this overlapping area the Indo-Euro;pean langfiages are definitely intriisive and the 
mongoloid element in the population is strong enough to retain its own languages. It 
is further possible that the extension of mongoloid physical elements lias gone a 
good deal further than the present range of their languages would suggest. One 
of the Mohenjodaro skulls has been identified as demiitely Mongolian^ and from 
the lowest stratum of the excavations have been recovered terracotta figurines with 
unmistakable Mongolian features, having the typical sloping narrow eyes of carica- 
tures of that type. Some wear a big round fan-shaped head-dress very suggestive 
of head-dresaes still to be seen in the Himalayas. On the other side of India 
the physical type of the Mushm cultivator 'in Eastern Bengal is strongly sugges- 
tive of a mixed Mongolian and I^oto-australoid strain. Buxton, as wo nave 
seen, suggests that the Pareoean element extends to southern India. Burma, 
of course, is almost completely mongoloid and though the existence of other 
strains is undoubted they are no longer easy to isolate. There are proto* 
australoid elements probably in some of -the hill tribes, and on the Assam side 
a Melanesian strain is to be expected. The survival of Mon- Khmer languages 
in the Mon, Palaung and Wa tribes suggests the probable presence of a nesiot 
strain of blood likewise, and the strain may be taken as certainly’' present 
in the Mawken (Selung) tribe ; the Burmese t^e generally is brachycephalic and 
platyrrhine, and these features appear to be prMominant throughout Burma, 
and to have imposed themselves on the remnants of the Mons of Pegu, originally 
alien to them, in which case the Burman seems to have assimilate that race 
physically as he has culturally, the Mon having before that already assimilated 
the dolichocephalic leptoirhine element introduced from Telingana by the 
Talaings, an element still occasionally traceable in Mon famiKes, unless it be that 
this is only another instance of the survival of the Indonesian type frequeptiy 
met with at any rate in the Mils to the west of the CMndwin. It is possibB^lifi^lClar.COm 
the Karen has also some nesiot element, as in culture and appearance the 
Hill Karen seems to me^e into Wa tribes, and the Karen language has so far 
not been definitely classified and may prove to be nearer to the Austric than to 
the Chinese-Tai groups. The bulk of evidence with regard to the Karens points 
to their having come from the direction of China, but McMahon quotes Cross as 
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recording a tradition that th€> Karens once lived to the east of a great body of 
water* “ the largest in the world which runs backward to its source ”, and 
as interpreting this as t he Bay of Bengal* hut in that ease it seems highly improV 
abler that this f^&Hfnor Kho w^ould not have been explicitly jK>inted out as such, 
since the Karens are still in contact with the shores of that Bay. Th e Changs of the 
Kaga Hills have a similar story of a great river far to the south that rutia downwards 
till it meets a rock and thence wnth great force floiva upwards* so that naviga- 
tors are carried away. Handy has pointed out {Polynesian Origins) that from 
the Bashi Strait between Lujeoh and Formosa there rushes out a cuireiit so 
strong that any sailing vessel sucked into it is flung out toward Micronesia The 
Chinese called it a monster that swalldVs unwary vessels *% and Handy goes 
on to quote a Cantonese book of the Xllth century wliich says To the east of 
Java is the great Eastern Ocean-Sea where (the surface of) the water begins to 
go downward ; there is the kingdom of women. Still further east is the place 
where the Wei-lu drains it, the world from which incd'do not return**. This 
-he regards as a reference to the Bashi Strait, which is however, as he points out, 
north-east of Java. It is tempting to sec in that current the river of Karen ajul 
Oimng tradition, and it may be added that tlie Change have other stories very 
suggestive of Mon-Khmer affinities, identical as they are with legends of the 
Kliaais a^d Syntengs. Subsequent waves of Mongolian immigration have parsed 
over Burma since, obliterating the traces of former movements and assimilating 
their stock, and both these processes have been' intensified by the policy of 
massacre and deportatiou which makes the mediaeval histt-ry of Burnm so | lo- 
fomidly depressing to read. The race-movement of jMongolians .south u tods 
still continues among the Katdiin tribes, while the Kuki-Chin tribes have hardy 
settled down after reaching the Bay of Bengal and starting to %vork nortlnviuds 
again on the Assam side of the dividing ranges. The bulk of Burma in any i iuse 
is primarily mongoloid, and any non -Mongolian streams oi migration that may 
have reached India through Burma have absorbed a vast quantity of Mongolian 
blood. In Assam even the K basis and Syntengs, though they have nuHrUged 
to retain their . Austric language, differ little in idiysique from their 'JhbcLo- 
Burman speaking neighbours. Elsewlierc in India south of the Himalayas even 
Mongol tan languages have not survived, and there is little lrac<i of their influence 
except in the mongoloid cast of physical features tli4t crops up unexpectedly 
with fair firequency in northern India, j>articularly along the foot of the lulls. 

Their contribution to Indian culture west of Assam has ptolval>ly been negli- 
gible. 

From the east of India it is now necessary to tiini to the west, and we have there 
to account for the presence of a non-Armenoid Alpine population of a brat-hy- 
cephalic leptorrhinedype which appear.s indeed in Bengal in the cast but is much 
more marked in the W’e.st of India, extending as it does from Baluchistan to 
Coorg, whence perhaps it has penetrated the extrenie soutli-east of the fjcn in- 
sula. Risiey explains this ty|ie as Turkodraiiian in the north, and as Scytho- 
Dra vidian in the south, but there appears to be no justification, for his distiiic- 
tioji, since there seems to be no change in type to wart 1 the s<Hith which is not 
explicable by assuming, and with every probubilify^, a profu-australoid admix- 
ture increasing inversely to the degree of latitude. If “ Scythian ” has any j rec^jse 
meaning it must refer to the Saka, who appear to have been a dolichocephalic 
people probably nearly allied to the Indo- Aryans and unable to introduc e the 
brachycephalic clement even if they entered India in siilheicnt numbers, wduch 
is highly improbable. The Turkr and Tungus invaders on the other hand were 
of Jflongolian affinities and the type of brachycephaly which we arc considering 
docs not appear to belong to that family. In any case Crooke, Kaddon, Giuf- 
friefa-Ruggeri and Buxton agree in rejecting Risley*s diagnosis of the western 
brachycephaly and Chanda has offered a basis for a much more satisfactory 
hypothesis. He postulates a Tokbarian -speaking branch of h^ymo alpinus occii* 
pying the Pamirs which also invaded India only to find the middle of the Gangotf^alpatidar.COm 
plain occupied by Vedic Aryans and therefore piusbed round tJiem to give rise 
to Grierson *s “outer band*- of Indo-European languages. The theory of an 
invasion of Alpines from tlie Pamirs as the explanation of west Indian brachy- 
cephaly may be unreservedly accepted . Indeed there is no ot her explajiation 
which meets the It is Rccepted by Haddoii tliat “ it is evident that thciie 
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has been a mixture with a strong brachy cephalic stock, which must have belonged 
to the Eurasiatic group since thexe is no trace whatever of * Jtfongolian ^ chaiuc- 
teija*^,.thpi^h“ there is no evidence to suggest when this immigration Hiok 
'p&P^"9^'SfPS\ireJ Stein^s discovery of this tyj^e of Alpine in the region of Lob- 
Nor datipg from the first centuries A. D. supports the hypothesis. It is not how- 
ever possible to accept Chanda's hyi^othesis as regards date. It apj)cars on 
the face of it that a much simpler and more satisfactory view would be to regard 
the brachy cephalic stock as preceding the Rigvedic Aryans. We may su] pose 
thein to have entered the Indus valley during or after the Moheiijodaro j.ui iod 
and to have extended down the west ooast of India as far as Coorg forming the 

P hysical basis of several of the braehy cephalic or mesati cephalic castes of western 
ndia — Prabhus, Marathas, Kunbisj Billavas, etc.^ and introducing the bracJiy- 
cephalic element into the Brahui. The brachycephals who remained in north- 
ern India will have ^t a later date been pushed outwards by tiie Vedic 
Aryans carrying the roundheaded element eastwards to Bengal down the Ganges 
Valley, where the Bengali element in the delta seems very definitely intrusive, 
forming a wedge between Orissa and Assam the inhabitants of w'hich offer many 
similarities of custom, caste^ religion and dialect in contrast to intervening 
Bengal. In support of the hypothesis that the Eurasia tic Alpine stock antedates 
the Rigvedic invasion Giuffrida-Ruggeri, who otherwise accepts Chanda's view, 
may conveniently be quoted. ** Evidently he says, the introdtic£ion of ike 
brachycephah mitst go bach to a^pre-kistoTic ^[K>ch The italics are his. l)ixon 
{Raoial History of Man^ p. 265) suggests the second or even the third niille- 
nium B. G.” for the intrusion of this type into India, and supports the supf osi^ 
tion that it preceded the Indo- Aryans. In another passage he suggests a move- 
ment of Alpines from the Iranian plateau as a result of the expansion of the Indo- 
European Kassites (who were raiding the Babylonian frontier before the end 
of the 3rd millenium B. C.), tliough he does not himself associate this movement 
with the Alpine extension in India. If we assume^ that these Alpines spoke an 
Indo-European language, of which there is no direct evidence, their distributitm 
will fit in well enough with Grierson's theory of the “ outer band ” of Indo- Aryan 
languages, but it is an assumption which is not necessary to the hypothesis 
advanced or necessarily relevant to the question of race, though as Cha?ida has 
pointed out, Grierson finds traces of Pisacha dialects, of Pamiri origin, as far 
south as the Konkan, which supports such an assumption. The Chitrali (Kliowar) 
arc brachy cephalic and apeak an Indo -Aryan (Dardic) language. The Hunza- 
Nagar seem to be of mixed type'*' and speak Burusbaski, an unclassed language 
unrelated so far as at present suggested to any recognised group. Khowari has a 
Burusbaski element which Merge nstierne regards as due to contact. Grievi’^on 
however says {L. JS. VlII, ii, 5) “ over the whole of Dardistan there is an under- 
layer of Burusbaski words. Thcxse words are found far from the present habitat 
of Burusbaski. ” We may infer that the Burusbaski language is the original 
indigenous one and that the Pisacha languages are immigrant, possibly acquired 
by Uie brachyc^phalic Alpines through contact with speakers of an Aryan tongue 
before the pressure of the latter compelled them to migrate southwards, though 
the Khowari with a Sanskritic tongue appear to be more brachycephalic than 
their ne^hbours the Hunza-Nagars with a Burusbaski one. The traditions of 
the pre-Kigvedic wanderings of the Aryans which are rec<Jrded in the A vesta, 
make it probable that the Aryans had come into contact with the Iranian Alpines hmg 
before they reached the Punjab {v. infrd p. 4:58^4^1). From north-western India 
their stream pushed on down through (Gujarat, where the Pisacha tongue has 
since been overlaid by the midland Aryan {vide Grierson) and down the west 
coast, where it survives in Marathi and Konkani. In Kanara the language turns 
to a llravidian one, but the brachycephalic element must have left the coast line 
for it is to be traced on the Mysore ]jlateau (it is very strong in Coorg) whence it 
has passed to the Tamilnad, missing the Malabar Coast. It may probably be 
supposed to have remained in occupation of the more cultivable areas in p^atjbatidar.COm 
western India till the Pig vedic invasion, and the association of type and fre- 
quently of caste between Gujarat and Bengal may possibly be put down to the 

* Ridley were br^achyoeiphalic, Deitner^fl nnoBaticephaJic and Dixon thv only of 

any length, give a mean cephalic index of 77-4£±i2'0. The information *a to Dixon's measurements was 
given me by Dr. Ouha wJm tells mo that he has recoiTed in Bias, from Professor f>ixon the series of ^2 heads 
measured. 
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dispersal west, soutli and east eausecL hy the Rigvedic imiption. Associations 
have been recently traced l)etween the Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat and the 
; similarly there are Bagdes, Vagris and Bagris in Kolhapur, 
aM «engah W'hcre" f hey have not been disturbed lliey are peaceable 
and law-abiding cultivators and fishermen but the branch that got unsettled in 
the centre has never recovered and has ever since been criminally and nomadi- 
cally inclined. This of course is hypothesis not historj', but the closely con- 
nected caste of Bauri (Bawaria, Baori, etc.), can be definitely associated 
across India from Tlajputana and Delhi, where it is restless and criminal, to the 
U. P., where it is less so, to Bihar and Bengal where it is a decent and peaceable 
caste closely associated vdth the Bagdi, Crooke says of it in the JJ. P. that it 
seems to fall into two branches- -those . ....... in the Upper Duab who still 

retain some of their original customs and manners " (^.e., the criminal manners 
familiar further west) “ and those to the east who. .... .have abandoned their 

original predatoTy life ’h We suggest that the peaceable life was the original 
o 3 ie and that invasion on invasion, for the western Bauria must have auffered 
many, has been responsible for their anti-social proclivities. 

To return to the Alpine immigration one consideration arises of an entirely 
different nature. Recent researches into the racial distribution of blood groups 
have shown that the predominance of group B in India is in strong contrast 
to ^vestem Europe, where group B is markedly absent. This group however 
increases in south-east Europe, a percentage of 18 being found in Silesia, 21J in 
Warsaw and, by Hoc he and Moritsch, even in Vienna. In Russia the percent- 
age of B group bloods rises Taihdly, generally exceeding 20 %, reaching 20 in 
Perm and 32 in Krimtshack, the maximum recorded, and attention may be drawn 
in passing tc the psychological aifinity between Russia and India which has 
of lien been pointed out (also £?. supra Ch. VI, para. 07). Further south the ]>eT- 
centage is 20 in Transylvania, 23 in Macedonia. In the far east the percent age 
is higher than in Russia, China rising to 35 %, Malays to 29 % and Filipinos to 
3 m % and in one series even to 44 *)□. t)n the other hand the Japanese show 
percentages of B group ranging consistently from 19 to 23. In Africa ]jcrceiit- 
ages of B group go up as high as 29^2 but the highest percentages all seem to 
congregate on the mainland of Asia and the adjoining islands of Indonesia. 'I he 
percentages in Inclia itself run from 37^2 to 4U2, a inarke<l contrast to the per- 
centages noted in England which vary from 7-2 to 10-7 rising to 17*4 in Liver- 
pool where there is probably appreciable mixture of blood from the crews 
of foreign vesseb*. Lattes' opinion is that it is definitely established that, the 
distribution of blood groups in a given population is related to its ethno-anthro- 
pological constitution. Group A decreases going east and south from western 
Europe and B increases inversely, vvhile O is characteristic of long isolatetl and 
marginal commmiities such as Australian aborigines, Eskimos and Laj^laJitlers. 

If the AB group be also taken mto account and the total value of B be taken, 
tJie results, according to Lattes, show the value of B to be from 12 to 16 in western 
Europe, 29 to 28 in the Balkans, 28 to 43 in jiussians, 44 in (gipsies and Uhinesij, 

47 in Manchurians and 49 in Indians (“ Hindus “). In Koreans the percent- 
age is 39 ; in Indo-Chinese it falls to 36 and in Malays to 21. In Australian 
aborigines it is 4-5. Malone and Lahiri in the Indian Journal of Medical 
Research for April 1929 published some tests taken mostly on Indian troops 
and also on miscellaneous castes of the U. B. and on a numlier of so called 
“ Dravidians ” whose castes they do not distinguish and who were apj>areiitly 
low castes and primitive tribes of upper India, to whom the term ‘ Dra vidian ' is 
of very doubtful application indeed. The military castes they classified in groujjs 
according to Risley, and these groups it is bettei to ignore. TJie p. q, r. values 
have therefore been here worked out for the individual castes on Bernsteirrs 
form'ila, and the race-index on Hiisisfeld's. The results place the Baloeh with 
the highest index (1 00), then the Batlian (*95), Itajputs and Khatris (‘88 eadt^^lpSltidar.COm 
Dravidians '' (-81), Jats (-74), Hindus of the U. 1\ ( ■72) and Hazaras (* 07) last 
as might be expected, since their home is nearest the Pamirs. Takkig B group 


* Theao a.ti5 ftll tnken from Lrvtitesi* Indif*idutxlitf/ of thf. tninnUte'S by (93;!. Lt msty 

bo tkitt ill that work Mio terni " '* is jtlways uschiJ with lo .Vtaoricaii tho u»rra 

“ Iliiifhi withitiit iijt (soiinotation, boinj^ usod of ludiauu profMsi . 
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alone only the Baloch {24 '3 per cent.) falls below 33 per cent*, while the Ha^^ata 
has 39 per cent, of B. These figures confirm Lattea^ conclusions as regards India 

in general but 
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proper investiga- 
tion of blood 
groups by caste 
would yield 
most valuable 
results. Clearly 
there is some 
factor at work 
common to 

Indians and to 
JVIanchus and in 
a lesser degree 
to eastern Europe 

and Africa. It can hardly be environment, as India and Manchuria have nothing in 
common, and it has been |>roved that blood ^oups are hereditary. The factor can 
hardly be Mongolian as it is not associated with the necessary physique in India or 
in eastern Europe. It is not Armen oid, as the Armenians have a low percentage 
of group B, and a similar factor in western Europe bars the Mediterranean and 
Nordic races. By a process of exhaustion the hypothesis is reached that this 
distribution of blood group B must be sou ght in the brachycephalic Eurasiatic race 
that seems to have spread from a centre in or near the f^amirs. The Ainu have 
been regarded by Haddon as an outlier of the Alpine race, and their likeness to the 
Kussian peasant has frequently been re mark ed*** ; their blood groups show 32 * 7 
to 38' 6 per cent, of B ; and Haddon in any case thus describes the. range of homo 
alpifius z — Galcha, Tajik, Wakhi, etc., of Persia, the Pamirs and neighbouring 
areas, and extending in a north-easterly direction to Manchuria Add to that 
the southward extension to the Deccan suggested by Chanda and the distribution 
of B blood group fits well enough. One more item testifies to the soundness of this 
view. The Gipsies of Europe show blood grou^ with 44 per cent, of B, a figure 
^proaching the Indian percentage ; and the Romany tongue of the Gipsies of 
Europe, in common that is with Konkani Marathi, atill retains many forms 
which can best be explained by a Dardic origin ” (Grierson, Ijmguistie Surveif^ 1, 

109). The accuracy of the theory can be tested. If it be correct the Telugus and 
Malay alis should show a lower percentage of B value than the Tamil and a still 
lower percentage than_the Kodagu, the Maratha or the Gujarati. 

The Eurasiatic Alpine type, however, is not alone responsible for non- Mongo- 
lian brachycephaly in India. .The Armenoid type of head, characterised by a 
very steep and high but flattened occiput and described as “ h^’^sibrachycephaiic'' 
occurs frequently enough in India to be noticeable to a watchful eye. This type 
is probably a specialised oil- shoot from the standard Alpine stock and appears to 
have arisen in the highlands of southwest Asia in the neighbourhood of which 
isolated communities such as the Druses and the Maronites still retain the old type 
with marked purity. M^^ile typical of Armenia and Anatolia, it is, generally 
speaking, still to be found sporadically all over S, E. Europe, Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia, mingled in varying proportions with the dolichocephalic Meditcn a- 
nean type. It probably constituted the most important element in the popula- 
tion of Sumer. In a type modified by hybridization, it is common enough in 
India, but does not seem to be confined to any particular caste though perhaps 
more often noticeable among Brahmans and Banias than among others, and is 
moat common in Dravidian- speaking India and in the upland valle}^ of tlie 
east Punjab and the United Provinces. This race appears to have been at any rate 
partly responsible for the highly developed civilization of ancient Mesopotamia 
and Asia Minor and in both areas it has everywhere mingled with the MediC^Sipatldar. 
nean race which it found in occupation. As we have little means of knowing the 
proportionl^e contribution by these two races to the early culture of western 
Asia, and thence to India, it will be safer to consider the two together as a blend 

• AUuftion has alreaitJy b^sen made (on the laat page) to the peychological affinity between InOU 
and Ruasiaithoeo acquainted with India only might refer to an article on Rusaiaa mentality in The; 
f Of Novenibef I&3^p by Mr. Harold Jenks. 
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to whicli the Mediterranean has contributed the most physically, while the Artnenoid 
may have contributed more culturally. He is claimed as the principal contribu- 
tor to thetbulturerDf Sumer and of Babylon, but the evidence does not seem to 
justify so exclusive a claim. On the other hand it seems to have been a blend of 
the Armenoid with the Mediterranean which produced the “ prospector ” type 
associated in western Europe with the early metallic industries and perhaps with 
megalithio monuments which seem in the Near East to be the result of “ the 
interplay of CVcladic and Mesopotamian cultures ” . It seems likely that this 
type reached India either in association with the Mediterranean or in their foot- 
steps, the latter being the more likely. Although at least one has been discovered 
at Harappa, no Armenoid skulls appear to have yet been discovered at Moheo- 
jodaro, but the skulls found and preserved from this site are probably all of latish 
date, and do not necessarily represent the early inhabitants, while some of the 
stone statues are strongly suggestive of the Armenoid type of head. Thurston 
figures a typically Armenoid skull at p. xlvi of voL I of Castes and Tribes of Sou- 
thern India as a Hindu skull and speaks of its character as very familiar among all 
sorts and conditions in southern India, and the type is well represented in his 
photograph of a Banajiga. 

The Mediterranean race appears to be the one that has contributed most to 
the physical composition of the peoples of India, and perhaps also to its culture. 

The centre from which it dispersed appestrs to have been the eastern Mediterra- 
nean, but that it reached India at a very early date is to be inferred from the 
crania found at Nal in Balnchistan, at Sialkot and at Bayana, which link the 
inhabitants of northern India to the dolichocephalic skulls of similar type found at 
Kish and at Anau. On the evidence of the Indian skulls Sewell and Guba conclude 
that “ it would seem probable that the Mediterranean stock had become estab- 
lished in northern India at a period that clearly antedates the civilisation at Nal 
and along the Indus valley, and the di;SerenceB that have been shown to exist 
between the human remains at Anau, Kish and Nal indicate that a sufficient 
length of time had elapsed for certain local variations to have become evolved and 
established ” {EzeavaHon in Baluohistant p. SO). We may therefore infer that 
northern India was occupied by Mediterraneans before the Armenoid stock began 
to mingle with them, and it is possible that they were connected with the Indo- 
nesian race, now submerged, which seems to have left patches of speakers of 
Austroaaiatic languages along both sides of the Ganges valley in the course of 
its migrations. Civm&ation, however, appears to have its origk^ in the ‘ Fertile 
Crescent ’ which skirts the hills north of Mesopotamia from Syria to the Persian 
Gulf. This area was also occupied at a very early date by people of the same 
Mediterranean type, whose area of characterisation, was on the shores of f^at sea 
and whose range in early neolithic times seems to have extended as far as the 
Indian A rchipe^o along the southern fringe of the mountains that stretch from 
Asia Minor to the Himalayas. They appear to have occupied the earliest sites at 
Susa and at a later date to have been also among the early occupants of Anau 
north of those mountains and near the Caspian Sea. Sir Aurel Stein’s most 
recent discoveries in the Zhob valley have yielded stone implements of neolithic 
type, copper weapons and ornaments and painted pottery closely resembling that 
from culture strata ascribed to pre-Sumer lan times in Mesopotamian sites, under 
conditions indicating prolonged occupation by a homogeneous culture of the sites 
excavated^ Very close similarity is also found with remains from sites in southern 
Seistan, and there is marked resemblance to material from Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa. It seems likely, however, that the ' Fertile Crescent ’ contained from 
a very early period an admixture of racial types, and it was perhaps as a result 
of this that civilisation arose there, since Bivers has shown that the establish- 
ment of contacts between peoples with di^erent training and equipment pro- 
duces new ideas and liberates initiative and the Sumerians whose civilisation inatirl pi r rnm 
at any rate in this area if not in the world, is the oldest yet discovered, seem to ^ 
have been of mixed race and to. have included types of both the hypsibrachyce- 
phalic Armenoid and the dolichocephalic Mediterranean.'f 


• imd Fleure. Pecuanii arid Potters, P^ge 135. 

t F«a^ and Fleure and PaUerj, pei^a 132J alao the probabilitj qf tJj(^ presence of some of 

Ibe doiicbcxisphalio “ Nqrtbom ateppe-falk (of Aryan affinitiw) aad of AJpbsM frotn thq Pamir. 
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A combiaation of Armenoid and Mediterranean is found in India, particularly 
among the Tamils, and that inter- communications took place between the 
Mohenjodaro civilisation and the ancient civilisation of Mesopotamia has been 
demonstrated by the discovery of objects of common type in both areas, and 
Sir dohn Marshall concludes that there was a lively mtercourse between the 
Indus valley and Elamite and Mesopotamian sites at the end of the fourth 
enillenium B» C/’ The Mohenjodaro civilisation occupied according to Marshall 
the period between 3250 and 276Q B. C* and its connection with Mesopotamia is 
dat^ back to its very beginnings. It is assumed by Marshall that it developed 
in India hut failing evidence to that effect it seems a much safer hypothesis that 
the main features came in from Mesopotamia, to the early civilisations of which 
it obviously bears a close affinity. Some points of this affinity have already been 
indicated {e,^,, para, 102 aupra), and the fish-cults so numerouBin India, but parti- 
cularly in the east and south and on the Malabar Coast, are another case in point, 
but the question with which we are primarily concerned here is that of the race 
nr races which imported or developed this civilisation. The worshippers of Indo- 
Aryan gods do not appear to have begun to encroach on the civilisation of 
the ' Fertile Crescent ’ till tow’ards the end of the third millenium when a period 
of race movement began, possibly occaaioned by climatic changes to the north. 

The Indo-European languages were, as we have already seen, preceded in India 
by both Austric and Dra vidian languages and have been influenced by both, but 
while there is nothing, to indicate that the speakers lof the Austric languages had 
any advanced culture we find the Dravidian speakers of to-day not only having a 
culture of very great antiquity, but also one very strongly suggestive of Mesopota- 
mian affinities, while its early megalith ic cults surviving all over southern India 
and sporadically in northern and further India can hardly be considered without 
reference to the megalithic cultures of the Mediterranean. It is probable that there 
were direct contacts between southern India and Mesopotamia by sea, but the 
existence of the Brahui in Baluchistan makes the existence of land contacts equally 
likely. The Sumerian civilisation at the head of the Persian Gulf seems to liave 
been largely dependent on the cultivation of the date ; the Sumerians located their 
Garden of Eden in Dilmun, then ako a date -bearing land, where is now Bush ire 
on the coastal route to Makran, and the date is still the staple crop in the valleys 
of the Makran coast on the natural route between the ancient parts of Sumeria 
and the Indus delta, whether the medium of travel be land or sea. Maritime 
communications were certainly developing during the third millenium B, C. but 
early voyages must have been primarily coasting voyages. On the other hand 
a migration by a land route from Mesopotamia was probably at one time a matter 
of much less difficulty than it was found by Alexander’s army, since at one time 
the whole of that now inhospitable area was undoubtedly fertile country, and apart 
from the Nal find already mentioned, Sir Aurcl Steink tour in Gediosia in 1928 
has disclosed scores of sites of ancient habitation yielding pottery, which links 
them with the earliest Susa zone, copper objects* and hundreds of terracotta 
figmines of the mother goddess (as at IMohenjodaro) and of the humped bull 
which is the vakana of Shiva. Everywhere in southern Baluchistan there are 
remains of enormous dams and proving that at one time the land was elabo- 

rately irrigated and pointing perhaps to the period at which its natural waters 
began to fail on account of climatic changes involving the undertaking of conser- 
vancy on a larger scale, and we are probably justified in picturing Baluchistan, 
a land of hills and valleys indeed but now barren and sands wept, as five thousand 
years ago a good land of form tains and depths, drinking water of the rain of 
heaven. 

In either case the presence in Baluchistan of the Brahui, speaking a Dravidian 
language, living among remnants of a lost civilization, in a country rendered, 
inhospftable by a change of climate professing a skin-deep allegiance to Islam 
but in practice worshipping at pre-Mamic shrines and phalhc stones (vide Bray,tidar.COm 
of Balttchistan, 1911^ p. 63), and using circles of stones to dance in, and 

• Mr, H. found Nal • oopper tool Qoutakung a very poccuntage of niokol. Ttc uiokeJ 

faimd in copper ia deftnitely Iw# stated At the OrletiiaJ CongreM in Oxford in 1928 

that the only eopper ore oontaluing^ so hi^ a peroontAge of nickel waa from Om&n. The Analysia of this 
ODpper adre waa as folJowa t — Cu* 93'0S%, Ni. 4'9ap Pb. £'14* A#, troooa, S., Fe, nU. If the coonettion 
with OmAD ie proved, it mcroaaee the probAbilitj of migration by ma* as it pzeaumAbly invol^ea a miu-itLme 
oanoeottoD with the AiAbiAn ehore of the gnlf. 
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exorcising devils bj the dancing of medicine -men like the people of the Malabar 
Coast, points very suggestively to speakers of Dra vidian languages as the ancient 
inhabitants of Mohenjodaro and perhaps the givers of culture to India, while the 
fact that they claim Aleppo as their place of origin and bury their dead to face 
westwards, indicates their ancient connection with Mediterranean. Bloch 
de la Societi de Linguistique de Paris, XXV ; I owe the reference 
to Dtl Gnha) has pointed out a connection between Malto, Kurukh, Kanarese and 
Brahui m distinct from the Gondi, Tamil and Telugu groups, and has indicated 
both the influence of the former group on Kashmiri and Syrian Gypsy, and also 
the very early connection between the l>ra vidian and Indo -Aryan languages ; 
he regards the Bravidian languages of the Deccan as having definitely come 
southwards fjroui northern India. Evidence is also forthcoming to indicate that 
Dravidion languages were at one time spoken in Gujarat, while Bloch's tentative 
suggestion that Brahut might be immigrant from the south-east not only seems 
unliely on a ^priori g^unds but is rebutted by Morgens tieme in his ifepori on a 
Linguistic Mission to N. IV. India (Oslo, 1932). Rapson remarks that the rea.son 
why the Brahui has not been accepted as representing the Dra vidian is that the 
racial character of the Brahui is Iranian and he adds that their tribal system is the 
antithesis of the caste system, and uses this argument to explain the change of 
racial character that he believes to have taken place. Haddon, however, says of 
the Dehwar and the Brahui that in all essentials they belong to the dolicho- 
mesocephalic series " and must be regarded as a mix^d tjyte, while Bray reports 
that the Brahui skull is deliberately rounded in infancy, though babes are alleged 
to be bom long-headed. Guha's opinion is that they were originally dolichoce- 
phalio but are now mesocephaiic verging on brachy cephalic as a result of a heavy 
admixture of Balochi blood, while artificial deformation possibly contributes to 
their roundness of head, a roundness which he agrees is accompanied by a long 
fime** As for their tribal system, it is true that strangers have been incorporated 
in considerable numbers, but there exists, in spite of their undoubtedly mixed 
racial type to-day, a very strong preference among the Brahui for endogamy 
(decide&y suggestive of the caste system, this) and by one authority the Mama- 
shahi and theWichari clans and the Dehwars are specifically reported to be defi- 
nitely eudogamous, and these are the oldest and aboriginal groups* Sir Denis 
Bray's report of 1911, shows that the traces of a former matrilineal system are 
cleat ^ough, and the story recorded by Lieut, Carloss of his visit to the cave 
dwellings of GFondrani in 1838 (J. A. S. B., March 1839), when he was shown the 
palace of Badul Jamaul, the princess married by the stranger a son of the King 
of Egypt *' who became king of the matrilineal and matrilocal kingdom, is 
exceedingly suggestive of Mediterranean affinities, while the Shrine of Bibi Kaui 
near Hinglaj, also in Las Bela, is a place of pilgrimage celebrated from the 
Euphrates to the Ganges ” and the resort alike of Muslim and Hindu pilgrims. 

Sir Thomas Holdich says of it “ the object of their veneration is probably the same 
goddess who was known to the Chaldeans under the same old-world name (Nana) 
a thousand years before the time of Abraham, Nothing testifies so strongly to 
the unchangeable nature of the geographical link formed by Makran between East 
and West than (stc) does this remarkable ziaral hidden sway in the deep folds of the 
Maian mountams,”t It has already been pointed out (para* 156) that the Dra vidian 
language is now being found to have Mesopotamian and Caucasian affinities, and 
failing evidence to the contrary it is not unreasonable to conclude that the civili- 
sation of the Indus valley was associated with speakers of Dr a vidian languages of 
Mediterranean race with an Armenoid admixture and a developed culture derived 
from the Near East, Indeed the Brahui themselves regard the Mohenjodaro 
ruins as the work of their own ancestors though it seems probable that this may 
be a ^ast-tradition acquired from the suggestions of the excavators themsel%''es. 

Moreover though this culture seems to have disappeared in the Indus valley it 

seems to have handed on to the later Indo-European invaders the pictograpi^g|p 3 tj(j 3 |- Qom 

* Tot&l leQj^h 117*77 ; indox j nana* tndax 71 '46 ; indet 79* I. 

t Quoted *t pA£ie 36 of the Lot Bela Q€tzett&r in the &otua] voi'da harei givea- Nana or Nanai waa the 
nwthw of Attia identi^ed with lahtar, Aaterte. ArtemJ^p Analtis or AphroditeL Alcme of her pilgrims 
de'TDteeH and unmarried gitla pay no tax io the State. Naina Devi of the KuJu YoUey, where her imego In a 
black etODC S ft. high, end of places In Sirmur and Bilaapur States, and probably ebewhero in the lower Him^* 
layac. is likely to be the same goddess. 

t Pemnol mfonnation frozn Mr. Maokay, the arDh»oJogiat who was exploriag the site* 
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from widch the^ Brahmi script was derived, and unquestionably a number of 
elements in their language* How then and where did this take place ? The 
cuatoms of Asia Minor are still strong in India, as also the Dra vidian 
tongue, but it is clear that the fusion between the earlier civilisation and the 
Rigvedic Aryans did not take place in southern India to which the latter pene- 
trated only in historic times* It did not apparently take place in the 
Indus valley and it must therefore have occurred in the Ganges basin where the 
middle kingdom has always been regarded as the true focus of Hindustan and 
the standard for the rest of Sanskrit India both of language and religion. 

This is not only what might be expected on a primi grounds but it fits in con- 
vincingly both with known facte and With probable hypotheses. Sir John Marshall 
has pointed out that the latest date for the survival of the Mohenjodaro civilisa- 
tion IS early in the third millenium, and he has taken the jar burials at Harappa 
as indicative of the arrival of a fresh people with difierent customs. The practice 
of fragmented burial in jars appears to have very strong Iranian associations'^ and 
the Indus vaDey is right in the path of the Piaacha migration from the Iranian 
plateau and the Pamirs to the west coast of India* Here, it seems is the expla- 
nation of the break in continuity between the Indus valley civilisation and the 
arrival of the Rigvedic AiTrans. We do not know at what date the Dra vidian 
speakers pushed southwards to occupy the peninsula, but it seems likely that 
they must have taken a western route and have penetrated south India before 
the Alpines came in from the Pamirs, Some of the features of south Indian cub 
ture suggest not merely Asia Minor, e.g.^ the fixe walking ceremonies such as are 
common in south India and formed a feature of the worship of Artemis in Cappa- 
docia, but Crete, where there was a cult of snakes f, which indeed were vehicles 
of the soul throughout Greece, and worship of the mother goddess, and where 
the vogue of slender waists for males is very suggestive of mediaeval Indian sculp- 
ture, while the popular sport among the KaUar and MaravarJ of jumping onto 
enraged bulls with sharpened home to pluck ofl a cloth put there for the purpose 
and prove themselves men in the eyes of their women folk is most remmiscent 
not only of the bull-baiting of Provence, where a rosette must be snatched from the 
points of the horns of an infuriated bull, but also of the bull- jumping scenes on 
Cretan vases, though in southern India the practice does not extend to somer- 
saults nor to the fairer sex. Terracotta figurines of the mother goddess have been 
excavated in Crete not dissimilar to those from Mohenjodaro, and to others excavat- 
ed in 1920-27 in Bihar at Buxar from a site 52 feet below the present surface 
and IS feet below the Maury a atiatnm, indicating the extension of the Indus valley 
culture to the Ganges Valley and the Madhyadesa. The cult of the bull is common 
to the early cultures of Crete, of Egypt, of the Near East, ot^he Indus valley and of 
Hindu India. Dr, Guha points out that the brachycephalic admixture extends to 
the Tamilnad but not to the Andhradesa, a conclusion which is substantiated not 
only by the appearance of the people but also by their character, the Tamil being 
far the more pragmatical and more sensible of hard facts and economic values, 
whereas the Telugu has precisely that volatile, artistic and sensitive temperament 
that one is accustomed to associate with the Mediterranean stocky The Telugu, 
perhaps the purest Mediterranean stock in India, has in historic tim^s been pushing 
fip north-eastwards along the Coromandel Coast, and apparently the thrust of 
Alpines south-east across the Mysore plateau has failed to follow back north-east- 
wards just as it failed to penetrate the high ranges and heavy jungle of the Western 
Ghats which isolated the Malabar Coast from the brachycephalic infiuence. 

If the hypothesis that the civilized inhabitants of the Indus valley were Dravi- 
dian -speakers oe rejected, the only available alternative seems to be that they spoke 
some language of the Munda fftiiniTy- This is not impossible, and if the language 
of ancient Sumer was agglutinative as is Dra vidian, so also are the Munda lan- 
guages. The hypothesis however that the early civilization of India was Dra vidian 
rather than Munda seems much easier to adopt, though it is stiH possible that it)atidar.COm 

* Bern foi inataaoe Bir J* J. Modi on. GaufiappaSt Joum. AntliropolD^iil Sooiety of Bombay. XIV, No. 3. 

t liie oialt of snakes is also sftrong m the lower HimslaysA, lUfce Amieiioid foatorea, it is likewise found 
Uiisre in the sigoidoant compsay of Naina Detd, me^lithio monuinsiate, sjid iziiui*iBge oustoma not iniEUggestire 
of BftbyloQj and fertility ritea wbioh are apokan of by the Ptmjdb Cattes and Tribtt aa “ Fapbian " but wbioh 
us not described. Devi in the hills is of tezi spok^ ^ as Devi Mai or Devi Mata — ^Tbe Mother Qtxldess. 

I In the caaa of the Ksllar it is to be nDticed that they include a boomerang amoag their wedding gifts, 
practise oircumetsion^ and bury their dead and perform their Earuppan worship with the face to the northf 
probably indicating migration into India by land. The rite of cireumcUion is paid for the boy's father's 
tiatea*. mother of his potential wife* 
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may have been hret Munda-speaking and later Dra vidian ; any how it in a}'' be noted 
that the Mnnda themselves speak of Asuras as metaJ-using foreigners, while the 
Sanskrit-epeakers in their turn used the term amra for a rae(^ found by them in India, 
if both these alternatives be rejected we are forced to suppose that the language 
Hpoken by the Indue valley civilization has totally disappeared, a supposition which 
seems, to say the least of it, highly improbable in view of the undoubted survivals in 
the field of religion, and it may here be pointed out that l^rzyluski {ArcMvOrientalni 
TV, 2, August 1932, vide hi dian Anti qttar^^ 3 a^^nusry 1933) suggests a non-Indo- 
European origin for the name of the god Vishnu and a Dravidian origin for the 
god himself. 

The early culture of the Mediterraneans and Ainienoids in India may perhaps 
be most convcniciitly described as pre-Vedic Hinduism. Although this culture dis- 
appeared from the Indus valley, it must hav^e survived across the Jamna with 
sufiicient vigour to react to the Rigvedic Aryans whom it probably supplied with a 
script, and whose religious beliefs it ultimately submerged in its own philosophy. 
Slater* has aptly pointed out that Krishna himself w-as of Naga descent and the 
traditional blue colour in wdiich Hindu art depicts him possibly represents the 
brunette colouring of the Mediterranean as distinguished on the one hand from 
the blond Aryans and on the other from the dusky aboriginals. Slater again points 
out that Sukra the c^hief priest of the Asuras is stated by the Mahabharata to have 
become “ the spiritual guide of both the Daityas and the Devas thus recording 
the success of the prevedic priestly class in imposing their spiritual authority on 
the Aryans also, and this same Sukra, or another one, according to the Vishnu 
Parana said nianir€is for the success of the Asuras and restored to life the Danavas 
slain by Indra. His father was the rishi Bhiigu whose sous %vere Brahmans and 
priests of the Daityas. Clearly there were Brahmans befori* the Kigvedic Aryans, 
and we must look for the origin of that caste in the priests of the presumably 
Dravidian-speaking civilisation who must have been acquainted with the mathe- 
matical and astronomical knowdedge of contemporary Babylonia. At the same 
time it does not seem possible that the prevedic Hindu culture can have remained 
unaffected by the Iranian immigration from the Pamirs, wliiclv probably displaced 
it in the Indus valley during the 3rd millenium B. C. It seems that ivhilc the greater 
number migrated towards southern India by a western route, enough must have 
penetrated the Ganges valley to affect the physical features of a portion at any 
rate of the population. It is significant that tln^ degree of brachycephaly in the 
Bengali castes decreases from Brahman downwards if we except the mongoloid 
groups like the Maghs.f We have also seen that enough of tlie prevedic civili&a^ 
tion remained to have a very definite and lasting influence on the religion and culture 
of the Rigvedic Aryans. The Alpine peoples have generally evinced a dis- 
position for peaceful penetration rather than warlike domination and vre ma\^ 
conclude that the irruption of the Pamiri invaders was less violent than that of their 
successors in the second millenium, and their settlements must have been rural 
rather than urban, in contrast to the Metiiterranean-Armennid culture. In fact 
the bulk of the descendants of the Alpine invaders are probably to be found in the 

f reat cultivating castes of Kunbis, Kurmis and Kapus representing the Tajiks of 
ran {mde Keane, Man PaH and Present^ 1920, page 542), and it is worth notice that 
one of the Tajik tribes is spoken of as ** Purmuli or Fennuli ” ; mutate pf for kw 
and then A:, a philological process familiar enough, and the result is something very 
near ‘ Kurmi k The prevedic Mediterraneans probably had a m at ri lineal system 
which would have facilitated the amalgamation of the Alpines, but it generallv 
happens that people with such a system tiuid to su^bstitute a patrilineal one wlierc 
the two come into coiitact, and it is likely that the change from a matrilineal to 
a patrilineal system started to take place in upper India as a result of tlie Pamiri 
immigration, while it is not unlikely that the same process tended to substitute the 
worship of male for female deities. T'he process of Hindu ising the female village 
deities of southern India by providing them with orthodox male husbands from 
official Hindu pantheon is still perhaps in process* In Madura the fisheyed godd^ ^ 
Minakshi is annuall}' so married with great pomp and but in the villages the 

goddess is still the real deity and protectress of the pcHjple rather than the recognised 
Hindu gods. So also in Bengal the DhaTnut-pujft-puddhaf i records that Adya, the 
mother of the gods, was married to Shiva with “ traditional ceremonies not enjoined 

* j[^tut4dian Ehment in Indian CuUure^ pages sqq* 

t Thto ooEKliukta is bs««d ob Rkley, Dr. Gubars noi being ready at the time of writing. 
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in the Skastras but 5:0 me how or other accepted as inviolable by them and Iviiown as 
stri-achara (lit. female eiostom) performed by women before the Brahmans ofheiat- 


pgsilioix than the goils. According to the Mahabharata a matrilineal system sur- 
vived in mediaeval India in the kingdom of Mahish mat i about the Narbada river, 
where the women had liberty to choose a plurality of husbands, and among tlie 
Arattas, somewhere apparently in the Punjab, ** whose heirs are their sister.s cJiild- 
ren not their own Witli the exception of the Nambudris, who follow the Rigveda, 

Brahmans in soutlierii India, many of whom at any rate follow the Samaveda 
Yajurvedaor Atharvaveda, are accustomed to marry the daughter of their iuotJicr's 
brother. I^'his, which Dr, Chanda has pointed out to me as “ opposed to the letter 
and spirit of thej Braliinajiic code ” is clearly a survival of a matrilineal sj^stem ; 
orthodoxy would appear to enjoin the patrilineal prohilntion of such marriages. The 
Pandyan dynasty seems to have been originally matrilineal as Tamil poems arc .said 
to allude to its founder as a woman, and the tradition recorded by Megasthenes 
is that it was founded by a daughter of Heraoles, white Pliny describes the Indian 
people '' ffens Pandm, sola Indorum r^nala Jomninia ", 1 ' he worship of goddesses 

ui whose lionour annual fairs are held, is more important iji the Himalayas of the 
Punjab and United Provinces than that of the orthodox gods, and such goddessrss. 
though ROW regavd<!d as incaTuations of Devi, arc fre<juently assoc Lat(;d with 
the worship of snakes, while it see m.s likely that the Nanagotrj Brahmans of "^lehri- 
Garhwai repre.-Teiit families which originally traced their descent tlirough the feinale 
line t iler's brother). It is possible that the Pisacha variety of tlu» Indo- 

Duropcaii tcjTigue was introduced at the wanie time as the Eurasiatic Alpine stock 
from the Pamirs, aa.d either passeA on to the Bigvedic Aryans the pttcidiaritiGs 
it retained from the Dra vidian it replaced, or never coinpletcly displaced itspredc- 
cess or as the prevailing vernacular. An alternative hypothesis iniglit be l iiat 1 lie 
Painin stock did not cross tJjc Jainna but inigiated eastwards down its right- bank 
thus leaving more or less intact the prevedic Hindus east of the Jainna and 
north of the Ganges until the narrowing of the valley towards the trij uicJ ion of the 
Son, the Ganges and the G-ogca urged it across. However that may be, it is 
clear that the i^cnet ration of the Alpine clement was much more liiuiied in i 
east than in the west aj id that in the former at any rate it did not o’ 1 1 iterate 
the pre-existing culture. 

This prevedic Hindu culture, modified somewhat in all probability l»y contact 
with the Alpiiie, muist have still been vigorous enough in the Madhyadcf^a to react 
to the stimuluii of the Iligvedic Aryans, when tfiese invaders, near cousins of the 
Kassites who about the same time overthrew the rulers of Babylon and e^itublislied 
themselves as lords of Mitanni, occupied the Punjab about the niiddh" of l lie ^nd 
inilleninni B . V. Their x^rovious traditions as gleaned from the Avesta are convenb 
ently Hummarised by Peake and Fleiire (Mercha?^ Vmiturers in /ironze^ pugt; 130). 

Driven from their northern home on account of its lieconiing ice-ljound and 
uninhabitable they moved south to Sughda (Bogdiana) and Mura (Merv, Bokhara), 

Locusts and lio.stile tribes drove them to Bakhdj (BAlkJi) whence they moved to 
Nisaya* 'Ihere they divided one part going to Haroyu (Herat) ami the other 
probably to Kabul and thence to the Punjab at a date not later than 1 4(H> B. O, 
and probably a cNcntury or so earlier. Their occupation of the country imtween the 
Indus and the tiaimia, where the Rig veda seems to have been compoaed, but not 
written, must have taken the form of migratory movement and was probably efltect- 
ed without much difliculty. The description of their enemies as “ noseless" suggests 
conflict with tribes of proto-australoid affinities, and there seems every probability 
that tribes such as the Bhils and the Chodhras would have continued to occujiy 
hill and forest areas in spite of the Mediterranean and Alpine migrations. Jf 
the jirevedie eivilisution hi the Indus valley had reaUy declined, this may liave enabl- 
ed such tribes to re-occupy parts of the open country. The mention however, COm 

the ciiJtli liynni of the first book of the Rigveda, of the cities, castles and great wealrli 
of an enemy whose womenfolk bathed themselves in milk, suggests that the ancient 
civilisation was far from being extinct, and it is not impossible but that many 
aborigines were employed as servants and as auxiliary troops or as allies against 
tlie in voider, a practice wdiich was common enough iu mediaeval India. The develop- 
iiienl iif a svritteu literature elcaily took place at the second stage of their invasion 
describe^ I Ity Rap son us a colonising stage in contrast to that of mass migratLon, It is 
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juBt at Bucli a stage that anaalgamation vv itb the pre-existing inhabitants is most likely, 
and the inEtLenee ol the latter can clearly be traced in the change in vedic religion 
which appears even in the tenth book of the Ri^veda^ and in the Yajurveda* as well 
as in the AtharvaTeda, for" this last consists, principally at any rate, of magic while 
the pantheistic philosophy later developed in the Upanishads is already apparent 
jn the tenth book of the lligveda. Pargiter points out that though the name of 
the compiler of the Rigveda was well kiio\V7i to the later epic and pauranic tradition, 
the very mention of Vyasa is ignored or suppressed in Vedic literature. It is pos- 
sible to infer from' this that the immediate post-Rig vedic brahmans may have been 
the inheritors of the pre vedic tradition which was adverse to the Rigveda and sup- 
ported the indigenous deities by preference. It is possible that the contest between 
vasistha and Viswaniitra, as a result ot wliicli tfie Kshatti iya became a Brah- 
man, may symbolise the amid gainat ion of the two cultureSj and Vis warn itra's 
formal renuncintion of Kr^^hattrjya ways the final ascendancy of the pre -Aryan 
religion. In any case it is more than probable that the post- Hig vedic literature, in 
which the 10th book of the lligveda must be included, would contain importations 
from pre- Hig vedic indigenous tradition, while the cerebral letters acquired by the 
Indo-Aryan from the indigenous languages play an increasingly important part 
in the development of Indo-Aryan in its subsequent phases ”, just as the use 
of rice and the areca nut, equally of pre-Aryan oiigiii, have affected the subsequent 
developments on the cultural aide. The development of the art of writing from the 
prevedic pictographs must have gone on simultaneously and was, its suggested by 
Macdoneli, no doubt first used for purely secular purposes and was not at first 
regarded as proper for application to religious hymns and iormulae. This would 
fit in well with its derivation from the signs on the Mohenjodaro seals wliich 
seem to liave been primarily used for commerce, as cotton fabric beating a seal 
impressed with an Indus valle}’^ stamp has been recovered from a prehistoric site 
in Iraq. It seems unlikely in the extreme that the langim^e, religion and culture 
of the invaders could have been influenced by the x^ro-existing civilisation without 
an admixture ot race taking place, and the lact that latei tradition and literature 
definitely describes some of the rishis and their descendants as non-Ar^^an, indicates, 
that this admixture extended to the priesthood* as it probably did to all otner 
classes. Thus the legends of the origin of the Baidhyas of Bengal, a caste not only 
of acknowledged respectability, and the repository of traditional metlical knowledge, 
but also one which x>rovided a ruling dynasty in the Xlth centuri' A. J>., have been 
justly interpreted as in dice ting a matri lineal origin {v. Risley, of 

1901, I, Ethnografjhio Appentlices T>age 185), while another version definitely de- 
Bcribes their descent as pratUotim in spite of its being asciibed to the Twin Brethren 
of Vedic mythology. It is tempting to see in the two strains the origin of the two 
great Rajput houses of the Sun and of the Moon, the latter typical of Mesopotamian 
cults while the former is more suggestive of the Rigveda. ^Fhe Ajjnikuln branch 
was probably utlded at a later date to include the conquering families of Hun or 
Saka origin- On the other hand the Brahman in the Rigveda seems to lta\ e lieen 
second in social importance to the Bajanya and it seems not impoasilfle that t Vendi- 
tions of the conflict between the Brahmans and the Kshattriyas and tjie exter- 
mi nation of the latter by Paras uraina, reprcL^ent a revolt against the Aryan aristo- 
cracy let I l >y a iiriestly class of mixed orighi, whicii would naturally Jia\ e the support 
of the ]>eople ill general. In tlie IJiiitcci Frovinces the x>opulation from Brahman 
dowmwacd is ]neiLoinoiantly dolichocephalic, imt ae the Med iter ran can.s were no 
less dolichocephaiic than the (^) proto-Nordic Ar\ an«!, the Armenoid admi.xture 
being probaldy slight, theit fusion witli the Aryans would not be traceable hi the 
cephalic index, though it would tend to a substitution of tlark hair and eyes for the 
fairer colouiing of tlie Arvan.s- 'rhe element of brac}i}^cep]ialy introduced by the 
Alpines would lie again modified in the direction or doliciiocephaiy by the new 
comers, and it Is thus iliat we find in all the castes of Bihar a higher degree of 
brachycephaly than in the United Provinces where the Rig%''edic ATyan element 
is the strongej'. ('m the other hand the jjlat^'rrliine element, indicating the profek 
australoid strain is fairly constant in both races and appears with little respeefi^ 
variation in the two provinces, for instance, in the cultivating Brahmans or the 
Kurmis, though the cephalic indices differ considerably. Thus in Risley" s arrange- 
ment by naaal indices {People of Indiu^ Appendix 111 , summary of measurements, 
Aryo-Dravidian type) the castes of the U. P. and of Bihar appear almost alternately, 
but if the series be re-arranged by cephalic indices the Bihar castes fall into a separate 


Ipatidar.com 


• Some of the fiahia actually appear to have had a aorfc of totemietic origin ascribed to them “ Aehela 
Mm)i WM bona of an elephant, and Kesha f ingala of an owl, and Agaatya Muni from the Sower, and 

HAiairika Muni from the hittsha grwe. and Kapila from a monkey, etc.*' (Quoted by Wiiaon* Indian Coafe, I, page 
£D7, from the rnjra a Buddhist 
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group of 74 and over. Risley’s apophthegm that the nasal index indicates the social 
precedence of any caste was true enough, but he failed to distinguish between the 
proto-australoids, the true aborigines of India if it be correct that their characterisa- 
itself, and the Slediterranean, likewise dolichocephalic but lepto- 
rrifine no? platyrrhinc, who seems to have introduced civilisation and the art of 
working in metal. Even to-day in the Deccan an artizan who dies too poor to 
be burned is buried in a stone-lined grave of dolmen pattern while a cultivator 
is put ii^to a plain earth grave. Risley’s classification also failed to diagnose accur- 
ately^ the origm of braohycephaly in western India, and its extension across, 

India to Bengal interrupted as it is by the dolichocephalic elements which both 
preceded ^nd followed it. As pointed out by Childe, the great gift of the Aryans 
to India ‘ was neither their religion nor their physique but a vastly superior 
language with its corresponding opportunities for mental and cultural develop- 
ment. 

It is not suggested that the above views are the final word on race in India, but 
it is submitted that the hypotheses put forward do offer a scheme into which the fact 
at present known will fit without distortion, and it will perhaps be convenient at 
this point briefly to recapitulate. The earliest occupants of India were probably 
of the Negrito race, Imt the}’^ have left little trace on the mainland of the peninsula. 

The Trotoaustraloids who followed them and whose origin must be sought in 
Palestine, where up to the present the earliest ancestors of their race have been 
found*, may claim to be the true aborigines on the ground that their racial type 
was ultimately fixed in India. They were followed by an early branch probably 
of the Mediterranean race, speaking an agglutinative tongue from which the pre- 
sent Austroasiatic languages are derived, which migrated down the Ganges valley 
mingling no doubt with the Protoaustraloids and in the van at any rate penetrating 
to the farthest south-east of the Asiatic continent. This early branch of the Medi- 
terranean race may have carried with it the beginnings of culture with a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of agriculture. They may also have taken the practice of erecting 
rude stone monuments and perhaps of primitive na\ngation. This migration was 
followed by a later immigration of civilised Mediterraneans from the Persian Gulf, 
but ultimately from eastern Europe, who brought with them the knowledge of 
metals but iv)t of iron and were followed by later waves of immigrants and a 
generally advanced culture, which maintained a connection with the cities of 
Mesopotamia and evolved or developed the prehistoric civilisation of the Indus 
valley and in all probability a similar civili.sation in the Ganges valley. All 
these immigrants were of the dolichocephalic type, but mixed with this last 
race, possibly even with the first comers but in any case as later settlers, was 
a brachycephalic element coming ultimately from the Anatolian plateau in 
the ^prm of the Armcnoid branch of the Alpine race. The civilisiition which 
arose in India under the auspices of these races had developed bjr the end of the 
4th millenium *3. *0. a high standard of comfort, art and sanitation in city life, 
and a religion which bears maiiy resemblances to the earlier religions of 
the eastern Metliterranean. The language in use was probably Dra vidian, and there 
was a pictographic script analogous to those in use in prehistoric Mesopotamia. 

This civilisation was flooded in the west during the third millenium B. C. by an immi- 
gration from the Iranian plateau and the Pamirs of a brachycephalic racc^ spcnkii^ 
perhaps an Indo-European language of the Pisacha or Dardic family, the main 
course of which migration went down the west of India and across the Mysore 
plateau to the south, missing the Malabar coast which has thus preserved much of 
the ancient pivilisation of ^)ra vidian-speaking India. Another branch of these 
immigrants fewer in number penetrated the Ganges valley but was not strong enough 
to obliterate the Armenoid-Mediterranean civilisation, though it prob|ibly modified 
it a* good deal. Meanwhile in the extreme east of India other movements were 
going on, as there was a widespread race movement of the southern Mongoloids 
soutn wards to the Bay of Bengal and into Indonesia, which had eome reflex 
influeno© on India from the east. Finally about 1500 B. C. came the Qom 

migrat^n into the Punjab, which first occupied the area between the Indus ana^ls^e^ 

Jamni ahd later sent colonies across the Jamna into Hindustan. These imposed 
themsely^'' l^pon the surviving civilisation there, which so reswjted to this powerful 
stimulant hs^to produce from the combined material the philosophy^ Toligon, art 
and letters that were the glory of ancient India, though it yet remains fot the descen- 
dants of those early races to accomplish the vision of the Bhavishya Purana and 
unite the peoples of India in the fulness of time to be of one caste, a united nation. 

♦ Unless the recently found remains of ** Solo man*’ in Java prove to be etelier. 
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RAce, Tribe or Caete. 


Net 

variation Number per miUe of the total 
Population in Increaae population of Province, State 

( 4* ) or Agency. 

Decreaee 

(— ). 


, 



1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1911-31. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

AJmer-Merwara. 

1. Brahman 

27,670 

23,643 

24,220 

4-3,460 

49-4 

47-7 

48-3 

2. Cbamar 

. . 16.916 

12,278 

13,361 

4-2,664 

28-4 

24-8 

26-6 

3. Daroga ■ 

10,182 

8,679 

8,952 

4-1,230 

18-2 

17-3 

17-9 

4. Dhobi 

2,827 

2,413 

2,882 

—66 

60 

4-9 

6-7 

5. Gujar 

36,063 

31,912 

35,069 

+4 

62-6 

64-4 

69-9 

6. Jat 

29,992 

26,896 

30,497 

—606 

63*6 

62-3 

60-8 

7. Kumhar 

16,006 

13,871 

14,120 

+ 1.S86 

28-6 

28-0 

28-2 

8. Rajput 

17.273 

13,772 

14.302 

4-2.971 

30-8 

27-8 

28-6 

9. Teli 

4.773 

4,126 

4.406 

H-367 

8*6 

8-3 

8-8 

10. Anglo-Indiane 

1,232 

746 

710 

4-622 

2-2 

1*6 

1-4 

11. Europeans 

1,676 

1,442 

1,766 

—79 

30 

2-9 

3-5 

British Subjects 

i.624 

1,400 

1,702 

-775 

2-7 

2-8 

3 4 

Others 

162 

42 

63 

-\-99 

03 

01 

0 1 

Assam. 

1. Brahman 

.. 169,116 

169,696 

131,317 

-f 27,799 

17-2 

20-0 

18-6 

2. Dhobi 

. . 30,919 

33,466 

33.946 

—3,027 

3 3 

4-2 

4-8 

3. Kayaetha 

. . 136,690 

121,711 

81,967 

4-63,623 

14-7 

16-2 

11-6 

4. Kurini 

26,331 

27,980 

24,620 

4-1.811 

2-8 

3-6 

3-5 

5. Mali 

46,631 

46,697 

* 

. . 

4-9 

6-8 


6. Namasudra . . 

170,619 

166,664 

172,763 

-2,234 

18-4 

20-8 

24-5 

7. Napit(Nai) .. 

33.434 

32,793 



3-6 

4-1 

• 

8. Rabha 

69,164 

70,491 

79.022 

—9,868 

7-6 

8-8 

11-2 

9. Teli and Till . . 

.. 40,664 

39,666 


-f 1,907 

4-4 

6-0 

6-6 

10. Anglo-Indians 

.. 660 

491 

476 

+ 176 

01 

0 1 

0-1 

11. Europeans 

. . 3,362 

2,768 

2,260 

+ 1,112 

0-4 

0-3 

0-3 

British Subjects 

3,127 

2,669 

2,172 

~\-966 

0 3 

0 3 

0 3 

Others 

236 

99 

73 

+ 767 

00 

00 

00 

Baluchistan. 

1. Dehwar 

6,317 

6,433 

7,326 

-2,009 

6-1 

6-8 

8-8 

2. Lori 

.. 6,663 

6,890 

10,936 

—6,283 

6-6 

8-6 

13-1 

3. Anglo-Indians 

379 

234* 

123 

+ 266 

0-4 

0-3 

0-1 

4. Europeans 

6,034 

4,767 

4,210 

+ 824 

6-8 

6-9 

6-0 

British Subjects 

6,014 

4,764 

4,169 

+ 546 

6-5 

6’9 

6-6 

Others • . 

20 

3 

41 

"^21 

00 

0 0 

00 

Bengal. 

1. Bagdi 

987,670 

895,397 

1,016,738 

—28,168 

19-3 

18-8 

21-9 

2. Baidya 

.. 110,739 

102.931 

88.796 

+ 21,943 

22 

22 

1-9 

3. Bauri 

331,268 

303,064 

313,654 

+ 17,614 

6-6 

6-4 

6-7 

4. Brahman 

. . 1,447,691 

1,309.639 

1,263,841 

+ 193,860 

28-3 

27-6 

27-1 

6. Chamar 

. . 160,468 

162,372 

136,663 

+ 13,905 

2-9 

3 2 

2-9 

6. Dhobi 

229,672 

227,468 

231,890 

—2,218 

4-6 

4-S 

re|r^atidar.conn 

7 . Dom 

. . * 140,067 

160,263 

173,991 

—33,924 

2-7 

3-2 

8. OoaU 

699,283 

683,970 

646.473 

—47,190 

11-7 

12-3 

140 

9. Hari 

132,401 

148,847 

266,679 

—133,278 

2-6 ' 

3-1 

6-7 

10. Jogior Jugi .. 

384.634 

366.910 361,141 -f 23,493 

• Figures not available. 

7-6 

7-7 

7-8 
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Net 

T^ariatioui 

pDpulatioti in Inoreano 

{ i" ) 

Beoreaae 
(— )- 

Number per mllle of the total 
population of ProviuoD, State 
or Agenoy* 

A 



193U 

1921. 

191K " 

1911^31. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

— contld* 

I L (Jol&h*) 


270*292 

256,184 

282*705 

—12,41^ 

6^3 

5-4 

6-1 

12. Kaibartte (Chaai A JaUa) ^733,33» 

2,694*733 

2.487*40.3 

-f 245.935 

53*5 

54-5 

63-7 

13* Kayaatb* 

. . 

1*558.476 

1,297,736 

1*113*684 

+444*791 

30-5 

27-3 

240 

14. Kambuf 


289,810 

284,653 

294.546 

— 4,735 

5^7 

6-0 

6-4 

16. Kurmi 


194.652 

181.447 

176*779 

+ 17,873 

38 

3-8 

3-8 

le. NamMudra 

, . 

2*094.957 

2,006*259 

1*909*794 

+ 185*163 

41-0 

421 

41-2 

17. Nar(Kapit) .. 

. . 

451*068 

444*188 

458.036 

—6*967 

8*8 

9-3 

9-9 

18. Pod (Poundr*) 


867*731 

588,394 

530^568 

+ 131,163 

13 1 

12-4 

11-6 

19. Rajbanai (Kahattriya) 


1,806*390 

1*727,111 

1*808,790 

—2*400 

36-4 

36-3 

39-1 

SO. Rajput (Chattri) 


156*978 

125,513 

130*221 

+ 26.757 

sa 

2-6 

2-8 

Si. Ttaiti(Tatwa) 

. . 

330*618 

319,613 

322.983 

+ 7*635 

6-6 

6-7 

7-0 

S2. Tdi and TiE . . 

. . 

603*189 

491.832 

419*122 

+ 84,067 

9-8 

10-3 

90 

23. Augto-IadiauA 


27.573 

22*260 

19,833 

+ 7,740 

0-5 

0-5 

0-4 

24. Euiopeaua 


23*030 

22.730 

26.461 

—2*421 

0-5 

0-6 

0-5 

Briiiah Sub^ectt 


mM4 

2&,016 

22.327 

—1,426 

0-4 

0-4 

0-5 

Other* 

Blh v and Oi-lAi*. 

2J2G 

2,714 

3J24 


0 0 

OJf 

0.1 

1. Babhaa (Bfaumihar Brah- 

895,602 

079,369 

1.129,735 

—234*133 

21 I 

25-a 

29-4 

man). 

2. Bauiya 

. . 

220.071 

178,231 

140*575 

+ 79,490 

5-2 

4-7 

3-7 

3. Bauh 


ai5,03B 

280.6&7 

292.503 

+22,535 

7-4 

7-1 

7-6 

4. BraJuuau « • 

m * 

2*101,287 

l*879r^8 

1.755.424 

+345.863 

49-6 

49 -5 

46-7 

6. Chamar 


1.298,001 

1,147,230 

1.114.467 

+ 181,534 

30-6 

30-2 

200 

6. Dtobi (Dhoba) 


414,221 

432*688 

427.079 

— 12,868 

9'8 

lt-4 

111 

7. Dorn 

. , 

269*346 

218*733 

241.903 

+ 27*443 

6 4 

5-7 

5 3 

8. Doaadik 

* - 

1.290,936 

i,ie7,is6 

1.189*274 

+ 101,662 

30'5 

30-8 

30-9 

9. Goata (AMr) . . 


3,455,141 

3.192*242 

3*250,415 

+204*726 

81-6 

84-1 

84-6 

10. Hajjam 

. - 

466*779 

417*778 

456*758 

+ 1.021 

10-8 

11-0 

11 -0 

11. Hari 


115*613 

103,602 

119*466 

—3,865 

2-7 

2-7 

31 + 

12. Jolaba 


983*843 

841,377 

826.391 

+ 167*452 

23*2 

22-2 

21-5 

13. Kayaatha 


383,435 

344,022 

347*613 

+ 35.822 

9-1 

91 

9-0 

!4. Kbandait 


1*010.146 

822.016 

769,353 

+ 240,793 

23-9 

21-7 

20-0 

15. KumliaT 

-- 

699,038 

528,720 

513.327 

+ 85,711 

14-2 

13-9 

13-4 

10* Kurmi 


1,452*724 

1.316.417 

1. 31 2.832 

+ 139.892 

34-3 

34-7 

34-2 

17. Pasi 


172*061 

150,136 

150.142 

+ 21,919 

4 1 

40 

3-9 

18. Rajput (Chb.»tri> 


1,412*440 

1*256,906 

1*239.826 

+ 172,614 

33-4 

33-1 

32*3 

19. Raj war 


133*962 

109,323 

131,971 

+ 1*081 

3-2 

2-9 

3-4 

gU* Tanti {TatwaJ 


689,791 

602.412 

613*277 

+70,514 

16-3 

16-9 

16-0 

21. Teli ■ 


1*210.496 

1,076*705 

1*071.906 

+ 133*690 

28-6 

28-4 

27-9 

£S* Asg^o Indiana 


6.638 

4,134 

3*405 

+ 3*233 

0-2 

0-1 

0-1 

S3. Europeaixa . .. 


6,389 

6.346 

6*310 

+ 73 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 



6,6fS 

6.745 

5,646 

+29 

0-i 

6*2 

^■7. X- . 

Other* 

Bombay (int^udins W. 1, 

s. 

714 

sai 

676 

+44 

0-6 

0-6 

i^|lpatidar.com 

Affcnoy)^ 

1 . Aliir . * 


185.031 

174*246 

183.919 

+ 2.012 

6-1 

6*6 

6-3 

2. Banjari (Banjara) 


143*371 

109*025 

143*580 

— SI 5 

4*T 

4-1 

5-3 

3. Berad {Bisdar) 

Matrix: 


2IJ6.S83 

186*434 

1H4.S7I 

+22*012 

6-3 

7-0 

6-8 

2it 
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Population in 


Net 

TAriaiion 

Incrcwuie 

(+) 

D^oreaae 


Number per anille of tbe fotaJ 
population of Province* State 







(— )- 


A 




1931, 

1921. 

1911. 

1911-31. 

1931* 

1921. 

J9U. 

1 

Boinbay~(*™^cltui<Hy W. 

1.8 

2 

3 

A 

6 

6 

7 

8 

A ^eney) — uontd. 

4. Bhangi (MaLalkhor) 


1^*375 

121,747 

140,714 

—12*339 

4»2 

4-5 

5-2 

6. Bobra 

• i 

137,957 

132*299 

126,011 

+ 11,946 

4 5 

4-9 

4-7 

0. Brahman 


lJ£S*94t 

1,030,119 

1*067*681 

+ 61*260 

37-1 

38-5 

39-4 

7. Chambliar 

* « 

337,983 

282*400 

303*536 

+36*446 

11-1 

10-6 

11 -2 

ft. Dhobi 


84,34ft 

79*762 

79*707 

+4*641 

2^8 

3-0 

2*9 

9. Kunbf (moludiiw Mara- 

0*434,881 

5*832*488 

5*708*726 

+ 666,135 

211-7 

218-0 

213*0 

tha). 

IX}. Xumbhar , . 


297.700 

265*816 

254,642 

+ 43,168 

9-8 

9-9 

9 4 

11, Mahar (HoUya and Dhed) 1*438*550 

1*337*463 

1*470,992 

—32,442 

47-3 

60-0 

54-3 

12, MaugtMadLg) 


309,938 

269*427 

274*037 

+ 36*901 

10^2 

9-7 

10 + 

13, Kajput 


579*163 

472,718 

467*723 

+ 121,430 

19-1 

17-7 

16-9 

14. TeU 


187,064 

167,146 

168,848 

+ 18,^ 

6-2 

6*2 

6-2 

15. Vaddar (Od) . . 


110,603 

99*810 

102,843 

+7,061 

3-6 

S-7 

3-8 

Ift. Vaghri 


89*007 

86,114 

82,016 

+ 7.051 

2’9 

3-2 

3-0 

17. Anglo- Indiana 

, , 

16*646 

10*543 

9*176 

+7,471 

0-5 

0-4 

0*3 

1 ft. Europeaiu 

. , 

26*633 

33,863 

32*727 

—6*104 

0-9 

1*3 

1-2 

British 


24,338 

31,041 

2SM3 

—4,646 

as 

1*2 

J-i 

Others 

. , 

2,19a 

2,822 

3,744 

—1,649 

0-1 

O-J 

O'l 

Burma. 

1, Arakaneae 


269*Sa6* 

300,628 

344*123 

—84*257 

17‘7 

22*8 

28-4 

2, Burmeeo 

< , 

8*596,031 

7,824*191 

7*479*4334-1*116,598 

586-1 

592-2 

617-4 

3. Other Bunnant 

, t* 

315,232 

286*011 

145*834 

+ 169*338 

21-6 

21*6 

12-0 

4. Zerbadi 

, . 

122*706 

94*270 

59*729 

+ 62,976 

6-4 

7-1 

4*9 

6, Anglo-Indiana 

. , 

19*200 

16*688 

11,106 

+8*094 

1-3 

1-3 

0-9 

6. Europeans * , 

** 

11*651 

8,665 

13*443 

—1,792 

0-8 

0-7 

1-1 

BrifOA SutyeeU 

. . 

10,627 

7MS 

11,828 

—laoi 

0 7 

0-6 

1*0 

Others ** 

Central Provlnees and 

1M4 

B3f 

1,616 

SOI 

0 1 

0 1 

0*1 

Berar, 

1 . Ahir 

, , 

818*106 

602,747 

738,192 

+ 79*913 

45-5 

37-7 

46-0 

2. Banjara 


155*353 

122*973 

169*505 

—14*162 

86 

7*7 

10-6 

3> Baaor * « 

, , 

54*987 

44*046 

52,947 

+2*040 

31 

2*8 

3-3 

4, Brahman * * 

* i 

617*785 

457*377 

445,744 

+ 72,021 

28*8 

28-6 

27 -S 

5. Dbobl * , 


187,594 

165*634 

165*427 

+22,167 

10-4 

10*4 

10*3 

6, Kayastha 

, , 

38,829 

34,330 

33*584 

+ 5*245 

2-2 

2*1 

2*1 

7, Knwat 


197*035 

174*542 

169*395 

+27,640 

11-0 

10*9 

10*6 

8, Kori 


34*994 

38*208 

39*628 

—4*634 

1 -9 

2-4 

2-5 

0. Kumhar 


131*311 

121*408 

118*520 

+ 12,791 

7-3 

7*6 

7-4 

10, Kunb! 

, . 

1,281*184 

1,253*306 

1,366*734 

—75*550 

71-2 

78*4 

84-6 

11, Kunni 

, . 

317,399 

301*747 

302*588 

+ 14,811 

17*6 

18-9 

18*9 

12, Ix>dhi (iLodha) 


318*577 

295*612 

313,900 

+4,07? 

17,7 

18-5 

10-6 

13. Maag 

, , 

101*226 

84*239 

83.660 

+ 17,666 

5-6 

6-3 

5-2 

14, Mar&tba 

* . 

287*189 

206*144 

93*901 

+ 193,288 

16-0 

12*9 

5-9 

13. Kfihra ♦ , 


1*307*962 

1,170*737 

1*165,177 

+ 142*785 

72-7 

73*3 

rea$pB 

18, Nai 


133*256 

160*127 

148.750 

—15*494 

7-4 

10-0 

9-3 

IT, Rajput , > 


606,087 

456,906 

441*231 

+64*866 

28-1 

£8-5 

27-5 

IB* TeU 

** 

1*022*881 

890*240 

869*370 

+ 163*611 

56-9 

55-7 

54-2 


*liK:iliidai Gl.dlA Arakau MuelimA* 

tHorereto ouJy to Dauu, Intha, Tavoyan Yabedn* Hpoo, Taungyo aod Y&w, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE l—conuL 

Nt’t 

roalnatirlar ^nm vnriat iiai Numlier per ttiiUe of the lotA] 

reaipailQar.COm Poptilationm popiilftiion of Btovmce» State 

(H- > or Agenqy. 

Ha^er Tribo or ClieteH lietTease 



^1931, 

j 

1021, 

1011.' 

1911-31, 

'l93J. 

^ 

1921. 

1031. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

S 

reatrftL Provtnofts and 

Barar — amcld^ 

19. AngLo-lndiiULB 

5.066 

3,674 

3,488 

H- 1,577 

U-3 

U-2 

u-2 

20. Europeans 

6,650 

6,892 

7,333 

—1.683 

0-3 

0-4 

0-5 


5,124 

5,027 

7,033 

—1,909 

0-3 

6-4 

0-4 


525 

263 

300 

+ 225 

0 0 

00 

00 

Coorg. 

1. BrEvhioao 

2,723 

6.187 

2.521 

4-202 

16 -7 

37 -8 

14-4 

2. KoclAg^ 

4IA>20 

44.470 

39.228 

+ 1.798 

251-2 

271- 5 

224 <2 

3. Kwruba 

6.807 

7,336 

7.394 

—627 

42-0 

44-8 

42-3 

4. VakkaUgA 

7.948 

7,761 

10,676 

—2,628 

48-7 

47-3 

00-4 

Aq^IO' I ndiana 

B4 

47 

138 

—64 

0-6 

0-3 

0-8 

0, Kuropeans 

138 

166 

207 

—69 

0*8 

10 

1-2 

British SvbJ^cts 

122 

94 

174 

S2 

or 

0-5 

10 

Others 

15 

62 

33 

—17 

01 

0^4 

0-2 

Madras (tncfudtn^r CoeAtn 
an^f Travancan}, 

1. A mbattan (Barbers) .. 

362,692 

266,632 

234,876 

+ 127,710 

6-7 

6 3 

51 

2. Br&hmoa 

1.473.836 

1,664.111 

1,401,656 

+ 72.270 

27-6 

32-7 

30-3 

3. Cbakkaliyan . . 

613.942 

660.246 

529,f>60 

+ 84,882 

n-6 

11-6 

11 ‘4 

4. Moiavan 

437,411 

4,69.786 

373,138 

+ 64.273 

8-2 

9-0 

81 

5^ Ballan 

857.329 

878.689 

877,364 

—20,025 

150 

18-4 

190 

0. Tolnga 

699.080 

604,123 

498.702 

+200,327 

131 

12-6 

10-8 

7, Vaniyaa 

260,440 

220,117 

211,037 

+30.412 

4-7 

4-6 

4-0 

8. Vannon 

216,366 

262,696 

288.447 

—73,001 

40 

6-3 

6-2 

0, Anglo- Iq^iaaa 

31,201 

29.495 

30,219 

+ 982 

0-6 

0-0 

0-7 

10- KuropeaiLB 

13,076 

11.201 

16.382 

—2.300 

0-2 

0-2 

0-3 

5w&/ect9 

11,204 

10JS2 

13J0S 

—1,904 

0-2 

0-2 

0 3 

Oihera 

hS72 

IJ09 

2,274 

^02 

6-0 

0-0 

0-0 

Kottb West Ftcmtler 

ProvfQoe. 

1 . Arora 

61,402 

69.046 

69.215 

—7.813 

13'1 

13-0 

181 

2. Brahman 

17,200 

21,884 

13,208 

+ 3.992 

3-7 

4-3 

3-5 

3. l>hobi 

11,870 

18,044 

14.877 

—3,007 

2-6 

3-7 

3-0 

4, Kliatri 

36,040 

44,792 

36.720 

—674 

7-5 

8-8 

9-4 

fi. Kumhor 

23.202 

24,064 

22.604 

+ 538 

6'0 

4-7 

5-9 


27.242 

27,336. 

24,777 

+ 2.466 

5-8 

6 4 

6'5 

7. Teli 

7*179 

11,446 

0.932 

+ 247 

1-6 

3-3 

1-8 

S- Aoglo-lndiaCkB 

161 

200 

100 

+ 61 

0-0 

O’O 

00 

9. Enropeana 

11,670 

10,473 

6,741 

+ 6,836 

2-6 

2J 

1-5 

Briiish Stih^aits 

IIMA 

10,453 

5,598 

+ 5,545 

2-6 

2-1 

1-5 


35 

20 

43 

—10 

00 

0-0 

0-0 

Punjab (tnoludin^ i>eIAi}- 

1 . Ahir 

234.084 

213.889 

208,594 

+ 26,390 

8-1 

8-4 

^■pealpatidar.com 

40-4 

2. Aram 

1,334,629 

1.003,110 

077,001 

+ 367.028 

45-8 

42-7 

Arora 

776,734 

710,416 

073,006 

+ 102,069 

26-6 

28-0 

27-8 

4. Brahman 

1,108.908 

1,036,668 

1,017,743 

+ 01,105 

38-1 

40-6 

42-0 

5. Chamax 

1,14S.271 

] a 85,243 

1,139*041 

+ 8,330 

30 '4 

40-3 

47-1 

0. Cliliiniba 

00.269 

126,670 

129,338 

— 33.tMSlt 

3-3 

4-0 

5-3 
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CHAPTEK XII — CASTE, TRIBE AMD EACE. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


Net 


realpatidar.com 



Population 

in 

variation 

Increaau 

Number per milk' fif the tulnl 
population <if Prtn'incf* 






(+) 


or Agency. 


It-aCEij Tribe or Caate. 











j. . 








' 1931. 

1921, 

1911*^ 

1911-31. 

'l931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Punjab (inclwiinff conoid. 







7. Chulua 


1,114*797 

1*126,201 

1,235*103 

—120*306 

38' 3 

44 (1 

51 -0 

9. Dhobi 


179*761 

170*839 

166,048 

+ 23*705 

9 2 

0-7 

0-4 

9 ^ Ohirath 


124*340 

137*153 

171*129 

— 46,789 

4-3 

5' 4 

71 

10^ Kuiubar 


629*764 

682,902 

560*450 

+ 79,304 

21-0 

22 K 

22 7 

11. Mali 


91*634 

101,850 

193*579 

— 102*045 

3-1 

4-0 

8'0 

12 . Nai 


386*903 

380,230 

360*450 

+ 36,447 

13-2 

14-3 

14-5 

13. Patban 


376*406 

284,393 

292*639 

+ 83,710 

12 '9 

111 

12- L 

14. Baini 


166*190 

129,623 

112,719 

+52,471 

5-7 

S*J 

4*7 

16. Sayad 


312*480 

260*980 

247*388 

+ 05*092 

10*7 

10*2 

10-2 

la. SbcLkh 


632*703 

336*846 

338*873 

+ 193,830 

1&-3 

"13’2 

140 

17. Anglo-lndtane 


4*636 

4,916 

3*479 

+ 1*156 

0r2 

0-2 

01 

18* Buropoana * * 


24*406 

26,325 

32*278 

—7*873 

O'S 

1 0 

1 -3 

BritiBh Subjects 


23*733 

25,S6S 

31J32 


0-8 

1*0 

1*3 

Others 


673 

462 

$46 

+J27 

00 

0*0 

0*0 

United Provinces oI 

Agta 








and Oudih* 









1* Ahar 


427*170 

419,992 

269*004 

+ 157,566 

8-6 

9-0 

5-8 

2. Abir 


3*896*788 

3*691.294 

3*903*746 

—6,957 

78*5 

79-4 

81 -3 

3. Brabmao 

- ^ 

4,666.966 

4,513*284 

4*701,179 

—145*214 

91*8 

97 '0 

97*9 

4. Cbamar 


6*312*203 

5,842*900 

6*003*401 

+ 228*802 

127-2 

J26-6 

120 -7 

6. Dhobi 


770,169 

709,262 

726,719 

+ 440 

15-6 

16-2 

15-1 

3. Julaba 


1*006*203 

882,023 

991,263 

+ 13,940 

20-3 

19-0 

20-7 

7* Kahar 


1,164*981 

1*083,938 

1,112*421 

+42*640 

23-3 

23*3 

23-2 

S. KayaatbA 


478*667 

452,911 

485*073 

—8*416 

9-8 

9-7 

10- 1 

9. Kawat . 


660,162 

482*963 

445*121 

+ 105,041 

" 11 1 

10*4 

9’3 

10. Khatik 


216*631 

177*264 

182*495 

+33*036 

4-3 

3-8 

3-8 

11* Kori 


923*410 

798*817 

800*434 

+ 62,978 

18-6 

17 2 

17-9 

12. Knmhar 


782,639 

699*628 

726,361 

+ 66*278 

15-8 

16-0 

15-1 

13. Kunni 


1,766*214 

1*748*217 

1*800,371 

—134,157 

35-4 

37-6 

39 4 

14* Lodha 


1*099*226 

1,043*842 

1*114*403 

—15,183 

22-2 

22*4 

23 ' 2 

16. Nai 


906,467 

857*370 

912*828 

—6*371 

18-3 

18*4 

19*0 

18. Pas: 


1*400*326 

1*338*446 

1,311*416 

+ 148,911 

29-4 

28-8 

27-3 

17* Rajput 


3*758*936 

3*488,884 

3*057,657 

+ 99*379 

75*7 

74-0 

78-2 

18. Tali 


1,006,668 

937*729 

008*132 

+37*426 

20*3 

202 

20*2 

19. Anglo- Lndlam 


11,272 

9,267 

8*094 

+3*178 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 

SO* BuiDpeaius 


23,601 

26*161 

33,4! 1 

—9*910 

0-5 

0*5 

0*7 

British Subjects 


22MI 

24J43 

32^811 

—10,750 

0-4 

05 

0-7 

Others 


1^440 

71S 

GOO 

-^840 

0*0 

O’O 

0-0 

Baroda State- 









1 . Bhangi 


31*020 

27*649 

26*406 

+ 4*620 

12*7 

13*0 

1*3 U 

2* Brahman 


123*714 

113*825 

113*412 

+ 10*302 

50-6 

53-5 

55-8 

3. Chamar 

4- Dhfld 


42*884 

107*988 

35,147 

99*627 

32,210 

99*806 

+ 10*674 
+8,182 

17*6 

44-2 

16 5 

40*8 

r^|)patidar.conn 

0. ChaDcbi 


21*728 

18*408 

10*481 

+6*246 

8*9 

7*7 

81 

3* Haj jam 


29,184 

26*356 

36*260 

+2*898 

11*9 

12-4 

12-9 

7* KMibt 


602*888 

434*469 

402,657 

+ 100*231 

205-8 

204-3 

198-1 

8. Knmbar 


51,893 

43*709 

43,733 

+8*100 

21 '2 

20'6 

21*5 
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487 


realpatidar.com 

Kust Trib« or C&itb 


t'opDlation in 


Kft 

VarlatinQ 

Incrcaso 

(+) 

Decrease 

{—h 


^(timber pec mille of the total 
p<»pu]Atioo of Ptosrinee, State 
or Agency. 




'l93l. 

1921* 

roll.' 

1911-31* 

1931, 

1921. 

1911. ’ 

I 

Barodft State — c<mcl4. 


2 

3 

♦ 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9. Maratha 

* * 

12,166 

13,326 

14*785 

—3*620 

5*0 

6-3 

7-3 

10. Vagbri 


36^80b 

30,659 

28,129 

4-7,876 

14'7 

14-4 

13-8 

11. Anglo Indi«uiB 

.. 

63 

44 

82 

—10 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

12. Europeans 

4. 

135 

103 

^159 

—24 

O'l 

00 

0*1 

British 

. * 

111 

UQ 

123 

—12 

0^0 

00 

0-t 

Others 

Central India Agency (in- 

24 

23 

36 

—12 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

eluding Owaltor State). 

1. Ahir 

. . 

364,464 

351,322 

325,710 

-h 38,746 

35*9 

38 2 

34*8 

2. Baniya 


212,234 

291,026 

83,247 

+ 128,987 

20-9 

31-6 

SO 

3. Banepboi (Basor) 


56.451 

55.641 

52,465 

+3,086 

5-6 

6-1 

5-6 

4. Brahman 


860,603 

715,609 

986*206 

—116,703 

85-6 

77-8 

105 -3 

5. Chamaf 


020, S4T 

823,486 

850*438 

+70*400 

01*6 

80-6 

01-7 

6. Dbobi 


95,385 

82,602 

82*405 

+ 12,980 

9 + 

90 

8*8 

7. Kayastha 

. . 

71,018 

61*625 

71*302 

— 374 

70 

6*7 

7-6 

3. JCnnbi 

. . 

42,182 

78,803 

A 

- , 

4 '2 

8*6 

* 

9. Kurmi 

. . 

252 048 

211,190 

215*350 

+ 37*689 

24-9 

230 

23-0 

lO.'Kumbar 

.. 

161,507 

137*75,3 

145,274 

4 16,233 

15-9 

160 

15-5 

n. LDdM 


227,327 

222.658 

228*235 

—008 

22-4 

24-2 

24-4 

12. Nai 


150,322 

138*564 

156.395 

—6,073 

44-8 

151 

16*7 

13. Rajput 

.4 

782,018 

643,521 

755*819 

+ 26,199 

. 77*0 

70*0 

80*7 

14. Tali 


100,690 

173,564 

18&*g2f» 

+ 0*870 

10-4 

18-9 

10 9 

le. AngJo-lDdians 


867 

732 

565 

+ 302 

01 

0 1 

0*1 

16. Europeans 


2,588 

4*142 

4,582 

—1.904 

0-3 

0*5 

0*5 

British Subjects 


2M1 

3,SG& 

3MS 

—1,567 

0'2 

0-4 

0-4 

Others 


m 

274 

614 

—437 

0‘0 

0 0 

0 1 

Hyderabad State. 

1. Balija 


30,30r> 

33*364 



2-7 

2-7 

* 

2. Bedar < Bendar) 


237,774 

237,741 

208*006 

+ 29*678 

16-5 

19-1 

15-6 

3. Brahman 


376*468 

247,126 

261.241 

+ 115,227 

26- 1 

10*8 

10-5 

4. Gbambbar (Madigat Mang, 

1,281,002 

1,112,577 

1,222.093 

+58,099 

8S-T' 

80‘2 

01 4 

Mochi). 

b. Kumhor (Kummara) 

4* 

154,148 

117,157 

151,086 

-4-2,162 

10 T 

0-4 

1 1 *4 

6. KurtDA 


173,318 

156*180 

144,088 

+ 28,030 

12-0 

12-5 

10-8 

7. Mahar {Mala, Dher) 


1.076,539 

922*023 

1,137,589 

—61,050 

74*6 

73-9 

85*1 

8. Telaga (Murmur, Mutrasl) 

066*190 

883,206 

947,746 

+ 18*444 

66-0 

70-8 

70*9 

®, Waddar 

.. 

138.082 

107,668 

131*790 

+6,283 

0-6 

8-6 

0-9 

10- Wanjari (Banjara, Lam^ 

371*402 

263,844 

435,322 

—63*020 

26 -7 

21 -2 

32*5 

bada}. 

11. Anglo-Indians 


3,370 

2,237 

3,004 

+ 366 

0*2 

0*2 

0-2 

12. Europeans . , 

.. 

2,627 

3*690 

5*384 

—2*757 

0'2 

0-3 

0*4 

British Subjects 

* . 


3,503 

5,2m 

-^,377 

0-1 

0-3 

0-4 

OtJ^ers . . , . 

Jammu and Kashmir State 

774 

1ST 

154 

+5243 

0^6 

0-0 

"fii 

1 , Arain » « 

.4 

22.922 

26,370 

20,621 

+2,301 

6*3 

70 

6*5 

2. Bafinda • ■ 


33,872 

28,162 

26,830 

+ 7,042 

0*3 

8-6 

8*5 

3. Brahman . * 

4 4 

253,520 

100,187 

241,362 

+ 12,167 

69-5 

67*3 

76*4 

4* Chamar (Chamlar) 

*■ 

41,220 

39.001 

39,099 

+ 2,121 

11-3 

n 8 

12*4 
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CHAPTEB XII. — CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE \—contM. 
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TVib& or OAste. 


Net 

variation Number per milk of the total 
Population in Inomajsti populatioti of Province* State 

{-b) or .Agency* 

Decrease 

(-)■ 




1931. 

1921* 

1911. 

1911-31, 

L93I, 

1921. 

1911. 


1 


2 

3 

• 4 

6 

6 

7 

8 


Jaminu and Kashmir State — ixmctd. 








5. Dom (iOumli * . 


34*341 

30,617 

52,099 

—17,768 

9-4 

9-2 

10*5 


e. Kbatri 


23,206 

22*682 

18^617 

+4*689 

6'4 

6-8 

5-9 


T, Rajput 


256,020 

222*276 

211*328 

+ 44,692 

70-2 

66*9 

06-9 


S. Anglo-ludiaos 


123 

48 

17 

+ 106 

0-0 

00 

0-0 


ft. Europeans 


198 

270 

261 

—53 

O'O 

O’l 

0-1 


Sritiah Sv^eets 


151 

263 

226 

—75 


01 

0-1 


Others 


47 

7 

25 

+ 22 

0^0 

0 0 

00 


Mysore State. 










1. Ranajiga 


163*250 

134*815 

132*966 

+ 19*296 

23-2 

22*5 

22-9 


2. Bfida 


301*463 

271,134 

208*454 

+ 33*009 

46*0 

45-3 

46-2 


3. Brahman 


245*163 

216*674 

194,670 

+ 50*687 

37-4 

30*1 

33*5 


4. Caniga 


44*060 

41*973 

40,469 

+4*491 

0-9 

7*0 

7-0 


S* Kumbara 


46,657 

44,289 

41,810 

+ 6*847 

7‘4 

7*4 

7-2 


6. Banjara (Lambani) 


64*360 

53*300 

51*168 

+ 13*200 

9-8 

8-9 

8-8 


7* Maratha 


60*529 

53*034 

45*898 

+ 14*630 

9-2 

8-9 

7 -9 


8* Naylnda 


46,210 

42,360 

39*414 

+ 0*802 

7-0 

7*1 

6-8 


ft. Vakkaliga 


1,312*204 

1,294,801 

1*336,182 

—23*918 

200-1 

216-6 

230-1 


10* Vodda 


164*876 

162*188 

142*482 

+22*394 

26-1 

25-5 

24-5 


11. Anglo-Indiana 


8*309 

6*778 

5*827 

+2,482 

1*3 

1*1 

1-0 


12* Europeans . * 


5,411 

6,901 

7*463 

—2,052 

0-8 

1-2 

1-3 


BrUish Sv^cU 


4,967 

6,635 

7,123 

—2,216 

0-7 

11 

1*2 


Others 


564 

265 

340 

+ J54 

6-1 

00 

0 6 


Hajputana Agency, 










1* Ahir 


182*165 

163*311 

169*129 

+ 13,036 

16-2 

16*0 

10-1 


2. Bishnoi 


69,873 

62*843 

52*879 

+ 16,904 

6-3 

6*4 

5*0 


3. Brabman 


854*634 

772*150 

969,752 

—106*118 

76-1 

78-5 

91-2 


4. Chamar 


767*263 

690*004 

734*110 

+33*163 

68*3 

70-9 

69-8 


5* Gharau 


35*548 

31*436 

37*674 . 

. —2,026 

3*2 

3 2 

3-0 


€, Daxfiga 


177*104 

100*833 

118,914 

+ 58*190 

15-8 

10-3 

11-3 


7* Dhobi 


43,832 

40,739 

45,801 

—1*969 

3-9 

4-1 

4-4 


S. Kumhar 


357,761 

299*055 

309,234 

H- 48,51 7 

31-9 

30-4 

20*4 


9* Kunbl 


57*816 

48*522 

48,202 

+ 9*013 

6*2 

4-9 

4-6 


10* Lodba 


67*560 

53*329 

54*726 

+ 2*834 

5*1 

6*4 

5-2 


11* Rajput 


633,830 

612*587 

687*292 

—53*462 

56-5 

62*3 

66-3 


12* Tali 


80*016 

79,216 

78*660 

+ 1*455 

7-1 

8-1 

7-6 


13. AnglO’lndiflJia 


828 

641 

520 

+ 299 

0*1 

0-1 

0-1 


14. Europeans 


932 

840 

1*179 

—247 

0*1 

0-1 

0-1 


British Sheets 


855 

S64 

1,127 


O'l 

0-1 

0-1 


Others 


76 

36 

52 

+24 

0-6 

00 

0-0 


Sikkim State* 










I . Bhotia 


15*192 

11*680 

12,414 

+ 2,778 

138*4 

141 -7 

141-2 


2. Kbaa 

3* Murmi 


11*044 

7*017 

0*616 

0*180 

6*210 

7*436 

+4,834 

—419 

100*6 

63*9 

81*0 

75*6 

re^gtid 

ar.com 

4* Newar 


3,811 

2*510 

2,937 

+874 

34*7 

30-8 

33*4 


5. Anglo-Indians 

6. Europeana ** 

British Sni^ei^ts 


2 

8 

7 

7 

7 

4 

14 

JJ 

—2 

—4 

0-0 

0*1 

5-1 

0-1 

0-J 

0-0 

0-2 

01 


Othsre 


1 


3 

—2 

0-0 

** 

00 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. 

Statistics of Europeans and Anglo-] ndians. 
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Nnutbfyrol pemoDe Tabk^ XIX» 

bom in Europe^ Am- f- — — — ^ 

PrOTjnoe^ or ericA »nd AuatnJio- Eofopeam and AlUed B 4 oefl in 1^1. Total Anglo -indianar 

Ag«ao7^ Ehiropeona 

and 


* 

1631. 

1921. ’ ' BHtish 
Sobjecto. 

-A 

Otiiera. 

Total. 

Allied ^ 
Bace« 
in 1921. 

1031* 

1021, ^ 

\ 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I^DIA. .ri 

l£a,438 


155*555 

1M79 

105,184 

178.081 

188395 

ii&,oao 

- * 

113,763 

118^466 

144*474 

10,824 

166,293 

169,623 

121,898 

96,007 

1, AjmsT-Merwora , » 

i,asi 

1,118 

1,624 

162 

1,676 

1,442 

1.232 

746 

2. Andomiui and 

Nloohar ULando , . 

JSl 

144 

214 

. , 

214 

200 

97 

25 

3. AMom ,, 

2,666 

» 1,830 

3,127 

236 

3,362 

2,768 

050 

491 

4. Balnoblvtan 

4J27 

4,189 

6*014 

20 

5,034 

4,767 

370 

234 

5. Bongo! . , 

14,062 

14,107 

20*004 

3*126 

23,030 

22,730 

27,673 

22,260 

6. Bibor and OiiAa . . 

3,663 

3,387 

6,676 

714 

6,380 

0*346 

6,038 

4*134 

7* Bomboy* 

17,663 

22,409t 

24,131 

2.164 

26,205 

3S,863t 

16*218 

10.643t 

B. Bomio ,. 

7,729 

7,298 

10,027 

1,024 

11.061 

8,665 

19,200 

16,688 

9. Ceotml PmTiDoea 
aAd B«r«r 

4,602 

4,603 

6,124 

526 

6,060 

5,892 

6,006 

3,574 

10. XiSoorg ,, 

77 

90 


16 

133 

156 

84 

47 

11. Belbi .. 

3,196 

2,043 

4,200 

07 

4,306 

4,370 

1,010 

417 

12. Madbm* 

8,036 

3,399 

10,376 

1,701 

' 12,377 

10,836 

28*091 

23,492 

13. Norih-W««( IVon. 
tier ^OTitiOo 

10,626 

0*727 

11,643 

33 

H,JS70 

10,473 

101 

200 

14. Ptitnjab (inoladicg 
Agency) 

17,406 

16,660 

19*623 

676 

20,090 

21,966 

3,626 

4*400 

10. United FroTinotfi 
of Agra and Oodh 

18*024 

18*133 

22,061 

1,440 

23,601 

26,161 

11*272 

9,267 

SUtesand AgeoelM 

9,646 

12,414 

11,081 

IJW 

12,986 

18,408 

livOOT 

10*483 

16. Barod&Btoite 

104 

86 

111 

24 

136 

103 

63 

44 

1 7. OeotFnl ludim 

Agency . . 

2,067 

21*903 

2,360 

117 

2,477 

3*513 

736 

472 

16. Coobin Btate 

73 

60 

72 

40 

112 

60 

1,717 

2,182 

16. CwollorStote 

76 

684 

101 

10 

111 

620 

131 

260 

20. Hyderabad Stoic . . 

2*6«1 

3*680 

1,863 

774 

2,027 

3,690 

3*370 

2,237 

21. Jammu and Kajihmir 
Siote . . 

212 

167 

161 

47 

196 

270 

123 

48 

22. Mysore Stote 

3,233 

4,102 

4*007 

604 

6,411 

6*901 

8,309 

6,778 

2S. Rajpufcana Agency 

469 

401 

866 

76 

932 

840 

828 

641 

24. Sibkim Btote 

7 

11 

7 

1 

9 

7 

2 

realpatidar.com 

26. TroYoaoote 8tote 

636 

371 

466 

131 

687 

380 

700 

3.821 

26. Woatem Indio 

Stotea Agency 

213 

.. 

207 

31 

238 


428 



*X]aoli]iding Adtn. tlnrlodep figurefl for Wftfltern India Statci Agency. 
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Age. 

1 

Total 
0—13 
14—16 . . 

17—23 . . 

24—33 .. 

34—43 .. 

44^-53 .. 

64 and over 

Age Unspecified . 

*A1bo inolade« 1 
quaUfioAtion. 


OHAPTBB XU. — CASTS, TRIBE Ain> RACE. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

PeiBODB bom in Dreat Britain and Northern* 
Ireland. 

^ 

Persons. Males. Females. 






2 

3 

4 

• 



• • 

100,160 

79,442 

20,708 

• 



•• 

6,968 

3,697 

3,261 

• 



•• 

1,480 

832 

648 

. 




21,977 

20,376 

1,601 

. 



• • 

39,635 

33,857 

6,778 

. 



.• 

16,026 

10,986 

6,041 

• 



• • 

9,049 

6,391 

2,668 

. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

6,007 

3.286 

1,721 


, , 


, . 

18 

18 



101 peraona (022 M&lea and 179 Femalea) who returned their birth plaoe as Ireland without 
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Exterior Castes. 

N.B. — Nq attempt Aim been made here to deal eioent& that haee fciAen ptaoe I9S1. 

This term lor the Hindu o&atea lutherto kno'wn &8 “ depressed was originally su gg ested 
by the- Census Superintendent for Aasaip and has been adopted in this report as the most 
satis&etory altemal^ve to the imlortniiiate and depressing label ** depressed olass It has been 
criticised as being the same term as * outoaate ’ only of dve instead of two syllables^ and it must be 
adtnittad that ‘ exterior ’ is but old * out ’ writ large. At the same time it is here submitted 
that outoastO} with an has not njmaturaEy attracted to its connotation the implications of the 
quite differently derived outcast, with no e. Outcaste correctly interpreted seems to mean 
no more than one who is outside the caste system and is therefore not admitted to Hindu 
society, but since in practice the exterior castes also contained those who had been cast out 
from the Hindu social body for some breach of caste rules ^ outcaste * and ' outcast ' were in 
some oases synonjrmous and the derogatory implications of obliquity attaching to the latter 
term have unjustly coloured the former » a taint which is not conveyed by the substitution of 
the word * exterior which may connote exclusion but not extrusion. 

The instructions of the Government of India for the taking of this census concluded with 
the foEowing enjoinder : — 

“ The Government of India also desire that attention should be paid to the collection of 
information conducive to a better knowledge of the backward and depressed 
classes and of the problem involved in their present and future weffare.** 

In that connection the following instructions were issued to the various Superintendents 
of Census Operations in India : — 

“ For this purpose it wiE be necessary to have a list of castes to be included in depressed 
classes and all provinces are asked to frame a list applicable to the province. 

There are very great difficulties in framing a list of this land and there are insupcr- 
able difficultiee in framing a list of depress^ classes which will be applicable to India 
as a whole.** 

' A Bubsegnent instruction ran as foEows : — 

" I have explained depressed castes as castes, contact with whom entails pimfication on 
the part of high caste Hindus. It is not intended that the term should have 
any reference to occupation as such but to those castes which by reason of their 
tri^tional position m Hindu society are denied acoess to temples, for instance, 
or have to use separate wells or are not allowed to sit inside a school house but 
have to remain outside or which suffer similar social disabilifcies. These 
disabilities vary in different parts of India being much more severe in the south 
of India than elsewhere. At the same time the castes which belong to this claa? are 
generally known and can in most parts of India be listed for a definite area 
though perhaps the lists for India as a whole will not coincide.** 

The question of the preparation of lists for each province was discussed at a meeting of the 
Superintendents of Census Operations in January 1^1 before the census took place. It was 
agreed that each province should make a list of castes who suffered disabihty on account of 
their low social position and on account of being debarred from temples, schools or wells. No 
specific definition of depressed castes was framed and no more precise instructions were 
issued to the Superintendents of Census Operations, because it was realised that conditions 
varied so much from province to province and from district to district, even, within some 
provinces, that it would be unwise to tie down the Superintendents of Census Operations with too 
meticulous instructions. The general method of proceeding prescribed was that of local 
enquiry into what castes wore held to be depressed and why and the framing of a list accordingly. 

It was decided that Muslims and Christians should be excluded from the term “ depi^iss^ )atidar.COm 
class ** and that, generally speaking, hiE and forest tribes, who had not become Hindu but whose 
religion was returned as Tribal, should also be excluded and in the numbers of the exterior 
castes given below these principles have been followed. A note on the depressed and backward 
classes in Assam submitted to the Frauchiae Committee by the Superintendent of Census 
OperationB for that province affords a very clear example of the way in which these principles 
were intended to be applied and have been applied by Superintendents of Census Operations, and 
an extract from it is given towards the end of thia appendix. 
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Both for social aod political reasODS it ia obviously nocosaary to know the number of these 
classes not only in. India aa a whole but also in di^Eerent provinces. The matter is of import* 
apce not only with reference to their representation in the body politic, but also with reference 
to any social work that is to be done towards raising them from -their present backward posi- 
tion to one more nearly comparable with that of more advanced social groups. 

The OenaiiB Commiasioiier in 1921 (Census of IndiA, Volume Ij part I, paragraph 193) gave 
what he describes as mimmum numbers of the Depressed Classes in various provinces, making 
a total of 52,680,000, This figure he states, must be taken as a low estimate, since it does not 
include aU tJiOBe who should have been included, and he says, “We may confidently place 
the numbere of these Depressed Qasses aU of whom are considered impure, at something between 
55 and 60 millions in India proper”. Of the 52^ million for which the Census Commi^ioner 
gave actual figures, less than 43| million were to be found in British India. This figure agrees 
fairly well with the 42 million odd given as the figure of Depressed Classes by the franchise 
Committee of 1919. It is also not g^^tly at variance with the 444 million estimated by the 
Nair Central Commits of 1929 as the figure of Depressed Classes in British India, but it varies 
very considerably from the Hartog Committee's figure of approjdmately 30 million. Clearly 
it is time that some more definite figures were obtained than the estimates hitherto employed. 

There are however a considerable number of difficult iea in arriving at a determined figure. 

The definition to be used in arriving at the figure of Depressed Classes is a very difficiilt 
matter. The following possible tests are to be considered * — 

(1) Whether the caste or class in question can be served by clean Brahmans or not, 

(2) Whether the caste or class in question can be served by the barbers, water-carriers, 

tailors, etc., who serve the caste Hindus, 

(3) Whether the caste in question pollutes a high caste Hindu by contact or by 

proximity. 

(4) Whether the caste or class in question U one from whose hands a caste Hindu can 

take water. 

(5) Whether the caste or class in question is debarred fiom nsing public conveniences, 

such as, roads, ferries, wells or sohoola, 

(5) Whether the caste or class in question is debarred firom the use of Hindu temples. 

(7) Whether in ordinary social intercourse a well educated member of the caste or class 

in question will be treated as an equal by high caste men of the same educational 

qu^ifications. 

(8) Whether the caste or class in question is merely depressed on account of its own 

ignorance, illiteracy or poverty and but for that would be subject to no sodtal 

duability, 

(9) Whether it is depressed on account of the occupation followed and whether but for 

that occupation it would be subject to no eooial disability. 

Now it is obvious that several of these teats themselves involve an unknown factor— What 
is a clean Brahman 1 What is the line between a high caste and a low caste Hindu, since both 
adjectives may and ordinarily would have a merely comparative sense 1 What oonstitutea 
pollution or what constitutes the right to use a temple, since here again there are grades from 
those who must remain entirely outside and not approach a temple at all to those who are 
admitted to the inner sanctuary ? In deciding what is an Exterior Caste, none of these tests 
can be taken alone. From the point of view of the State the important teat is the right to 
use public conveniences— roads, wells and schools, and if this be taken as the primary test, religious 
disabilities and the social difficulties indirectly involved by them may be r^arded as contribu- 
tory only. Some importance must be attached to them, since obvioualy if the general public 
regards the peraoiUB of certain groups as eo distasteful that concerted action is resorted to in 
oSer to keep them away, persons of those groups do suffer under a serious disability. It is 
not enough to say that a road is a public road, and that if A considers himself ;^lltited by the 
presence of B at a distance of 30 yards and no compulsion rests on B to remove himself from the 
road to Jet A pass, the disability is A*e and not B*a, sinoe A must leave the road or be polluted. 

That is all very well if B and his friends are in such a potion as to be able to impoae on A the 

position of being one to leave the road. If, however, it is possible for A and his friends by 

boycotting B and his friends for oeirtam purposes to bring pressure on B to disregard his legal rights )atidar.COm 

and to conform to A’s religiouB prejudices and leave the road whenever A is seen at a distance, 

dearly B has in practice no freedom of action in the mattOT of the road whether his religious 

scruples are involved or not. This question of the use of roads has been taken as an illustration, 

but in point of fact the lestriofcibn of the use of roads is one which seeuM to be generally dis- 

appeuing and has possibly disappeared to such an extent that the question may be ignored as 

far as British India is concerned. The use of wells, howevei, is another matter and the 

disability of the exterior castes varies from not being allowed to approach the village well at all 
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to the position common in m which persons of certain castes may not draw water them- 

selves but must await someone of a clean caste who draws water for them at the well. The 
quea^OT another very real problem for the exterior castes ^ si nee in many parts of 

Indian 'fiSywSSiP the school they would be made to suffer in some other way hy the higher 
castes using the school, and whereas the acquisition of reading and writing at least may betaken 
for granted in the case of the children of any Brahman, and of other castes as well, it is an excep- 
tion in the case of the exterior eastea, the presenoe of whose children is disliked in the school by 
their social superiors and whose children, if they read at all, must sit outside in the sun and dust. 
It is often argued that imtouchahility is merely dei^endent on the occupation, so that an 
untouchable person or caste abandoning an unclean occupation becomes touchable. This may 
be true in a literal sense, but it is not true morally, since members of exterior castes who 
may have abandoned their traditional calling for two or three generations are still liable 
to be treated as outside the pale of decent society, and their presence is apt to be regarded as an 
offence hy members of interior castes, while they would not be ordinarily admitted to social 
functions on a footing of equality. 


For purposes therefore of deciding what persons are to be included in the numbers of the 
exterior casters it has been necessary for each province to deal with the problem in its own way 
and to produce its own list. Tt ts not possible to say generally that such and such a caste is 
exterior to Hindu society and to apply that dictum to the whole of India, It may be possible to 
do so in the case of certain castes, such as those of Dom and Bhangi, but it certainly is not the 
case that a caste which ia depressed in one part of India is depressed everywhere. Consequently 
each provincial euperintendent has ha<l to draw up his own list, taking into account, the 
various factors enumerated above, and to reckon os depreHsed only those castes or classes who 
definitely suffer from serious social and political handicap on account of their degraded f>ositiou 
in the Hind u social scheme . So much is this the position th at , in the Central Provinces for i natance , 
the castes to be treated as depressed for p^irpoees of figures in this Report have varied from dist rict, 
to district and no list ia possible at all whfeh is applicable to the whole of the province fi>r all the 
castes concerned. Many castes and tribes who would be included by some, at any rate, of the 
tests mentioned above have been excluded from the list on the ground that they suffer no tangible 
disability as a result of their inferiority in the Hindu system. Many primitive tribes for instance 
are in an ambiguous position by reason of their not really being Hindus at all. Such tribes when 
they come wirhin the Hindu system often become automatically depressed, largely on account of 
the fact that they have no prejudices against ocevt pat ions and food which are taboo to interior 
Hindus. On the other hand, the socially superior individuals of these identical tribes are very 
frequently able to get themselves incorporated into the Hindu system as Rajputs or Kshattriyas, 
though their fellow tribesmen may remain exterior. In some cases, however, a complete tribe 
has succeeded in establishing its claim to a more or less equivocal twice- born status. In these 
ciicumstanoes, therefore, non-Hinduised hill and forest tribes have been excluded from the total 
of the Exterior Castes, as until they reach the stage of incorporation in regular Hindu society, 
they do not really suffer by their potential position in that scheme. Similarly criminal tribes 
have not been included unless their condition be such that even if they ceased to be criminal 
by habit or profession and lived as peaceable and law-abiding citizens, they would still be 
depressed on account of their social position as distinct from their occupational stigma. Again 
there are numbers of castes who, though they are regarded by interior Hindus as ceremonially 
polluting and such as from whose hands water cannot be taken, have in many cases such strong 
caste organisatiom and include so many individuals of substance and education that they 
have built up for themselves a strong position which obviates the need of any special measures 
for their social, political or religious protection. It is these considerations which have caused 
the Census Superintendent of Cochin State to exclude the Iruvans from the number of those 
depressed, while the Shahas, Telia and Mahishyas of Bengal and Aaaam would themselves 
protest at any such inclusion. 


The note on the Depressed and Backward Classes in Assam by the Census Superintendent 
for that province, which forms an appendix to the Assam Census Report, affords an excel lent 
example of the facts and considerations taken into account in determining what constitutes 
a depresaed caste. In the case of Assam the numbers of the exterior castes are so 
high in comparison to the total number of interior Hindus or rather the number of interior 
Hindus is so comparatively small in a province in which the numbers of backward classes and 
hill tribes is high, that the disabilities attaching to depression are slight compared to those in 
most provinces, but the factors to be taken into account are the same everywhere. The non- 


Hindus and the hill and forest tribes included by the Assam Census Superintendent as Back 
Classes have been excluded from the figures given in the table below which amount for all 1 
to just a little over fifty million. 


Ipatidar.com 


These figures are given province by province in this place ; tables in a somewhat different 
form will be found towards the end of this appendix. The total number of exterior castes in 
British India appears in Table XVII ns 39,137,405, the difference being due to the fact that 
in two provinces the figures in Provincial Tabic II on which that table is based differ slightly 
from the figures obtained from the caste table for individual castes. 
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APPENDIX 1. 


Cftflte. 


Population. 

Aberi 



87 

BiRri 



&S4 

"^itidar.epm ;; 


19.871 

S.7«4 

BandpUer 



13 




75 

Bba.ngi 



0.976 




15>fll4 

I>ir.bgar 



57 

Disanak 



1*600 

Garoda 



46 

Ohaiaioha . * 



90 

Kallxaia 



393 

Kan jar 



625 

Khangar 



2 

Ku^hband 



09 

Mabar 



31 

Mo^hwaL V* 



10 

Nat . . 



518 

Paai . * 


* , 

49 

Baigar 


* . 

22,601 

Bawal 



113 

Sonai 


* * 

406 

Sargara 



762 

Satia . . 


* , 

71 

Thori 



2 

Tirgar 



5 


Total 

- 

70.816 

Biiangt 

. , 


29 

Ckamar 

■ * 

, , 

204 

Kori . - 

* * 

* * 

47 

Pail * * 



232 


Total 


512 

Province — 




BhangJ 

. * 

* * 

2.364 

IS'axaairudra , . 

. * 


170*519 

JalrJya JCaibaetta 



149.074 

Tea garden eooLia caatea 

* * 

1*233.512 

Othflia 

j^wrma V^tUty — 

* “ 


1.839 

Bhuinmali 



38.635 

Dhobi 



22,52 1 

Dugla 



9,523 

J halo and Malo 



10,826 

Jugi 



83.922 

Mabara 



5.424 

Wuchi 



7,312 

Patni 



61.408 

Sutradhar 



12,675 

Brahmaputra Valley — 



Brittial Bania 



14.348 

Hipa 



16.628 


Total 


1.830.430 

Chuhra? 



4,C33 

Kori .. 



477 

Paai . * 



22S 

Nat 



227 

Chamar (including Jaiawara) 


227 

« batik 



19 

Eihudar 



7 

RamdaBi 

■■ 


3 

QhaBia 



1 


J 


1» — These figures 

differ by Si from the total, found in ProvinoiaJ 
Table II for the province where the total of 
Deproftaed Claasefl appears as 76,735. This smaller 
^figure ia due to the omission from the Provincial 
^ Table of the numbers of SO Bagris and one Sansl* 
(totAl 81) whose religion was dubiously returned 
as " tribal 


ToUl 


e,722 


2. Andaman Islands. — N'o return was made by 
the Census Superintendent and these figures {'512} 
>- have been extracted by me from his tables as 
representing castes unequivocally depressed. 


S. Assam . — Here it will be noticed that the list 
(total 1,830*430) vatlea in different parts of the pro- 
vince. J ugis, for instance, are found in both valleys, 
but are treated as exterior in the Surma valley aud 
not in the Brahmaputra valley. ‘ Others ^ in the 
. figures applicable to the whole province do not 
include any castes not in the list, but merely castes 
listed for one valley or the other but enumerjttcd 
elsewhere, of which a separate tally is not 
now available. Of the total 7 ,421 are found in the 
Assam States, the remainder 1^29^009 being in 
British territory* 


4. Bahtchi^lan . — Of this total of 5,722, only 20 
are found in Baluchistan States, remainder (5,702) 
being in British territory. In addition to the 
castes in the above list the following castes 
appear in the Baluchistan list, figures of which 
have not been accepted by me, as the exterior 
position of several of them is at least open to 
dispute, and it appeared to me that the focal not 
had been cast too wide and I therefore rejected for 
the India list the following castes which appeared 
\ to me to be doubtfully exterior ; — 

Dhobi * * , * . . . * 749 

Moohi . , 

Kai 
Kiiinni 
K&birpsntliJ 
Kumbar 
G&dAxm 
JuUha 
Kohh ., 

Tell ., 


125 

'^^alpatidar.com 

71 

40 

31 


21 


Xotfti 


1,624 
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Caate. 


BhuinmaM 


Vsshpatidar. 

Hnlalknor .. 


com-' 


Iluri .. 

Kaora 

Kichak 

luiibegi 

Mehtor 

Bagdi 

Bahelia 

Bauri 

Ithtsiya 

Bind 


Binjhia 

C'iiamar 

Dhenuar 

Dhobi 

Doai . . 

Dosadh 

C'liaai 

Kadar 

Kan . . 

Kanwar 

Kotal 

Lohar 

Mai . . 


MnUah 
Muchi 
Miisaha r 
Naiya 
Namaaudra 
Pa laiya 
Pan . . 
Paai . . 
Patni 
Pod .. 
I*iindari 
Bajwar 
Sunri 


Tiyar 
Turi .. 

Baiti . . 

Brdiya 

Pfldar 

Bema 

Bhatiya 

Danai 

CJonrhi 

Jalia Kaibartfa 
Jhalo, Malo 
Kalwar 
Kandra 
Kapali 
Kapuria 
Knrenga 
Kliatik 
Konai 
hlabar 
Nagar 
Nat .. 

Haju . . 
^>hagi^dapeaha 


Tola I 


KXTERIOR CASTES. 


475 


Popiilul ion. 
72.fW>4 
I la.fMl? 
K7« 

107.90® 

2 

4.965 
23,278 
987,570 
4,449 
.. 331.238 

49.370 
19.518 
.. 317 

1 .'10,458 
44 

229,072 
1 ,i*eo 
36,420 
6.312 
1,078 
66 

.. 133 

7,651 

50.167 

111.167 
26,252 

414,219 

11.714 

40 

. . 2,094.957 
43,160 
1.856 
18.925 
. . 40,766 

667,731 
31.255 
21.337 
. . 76,920 

96,413 
16,199 

.. 8,888 

7,243 
3,139 
.. 367 

322 
6,039 
.. .5,149 

352,072 
198.099 
13,53), 

. . 4,724 

. . 165.683 

170 
9.855 
1,157 
. . 41,068 

1,986 
16,164 
7,348 
. 56,778 

333 


5. Bf>ngal.^ Of this total of 0,930,631, 30,822 

are found in tho Bengal States, leaving 6,899,809 
in British districts. Here again a number of 
names have been addei! by the Loral Government , 
some i»f wliicdi are al.so regard<*d a.s Exterior hy 
the Census Superintendent. Most of thes<‘ art* 
primitive tribes whose names I have rejectetl for that 
reason. These tribes are marked with an .asterisk, 
and it must, of course, be home in mind that many 
of them are actually in tlie process of being trans- 
formed into exterior castes of Hinduism, if they 
have not already become so. Of the others not 
so marked some are admittedly doubtful and their 
inclusion as exterior castes might be juslified ; 
others on the contrary appear to me to lx* such 
that their inclusion would be entirely unjust itic<l, 
e.g.f Khandait, while Suklis have definitely pro- 
tested against their inclusion, and the attitu<le. of 
the Rajbansis has been equivocal. It is under- 
stood that the Local Government are also including 
Kurmis in their list of Dejireased Classes, but 1 do 
not myself regard this as even a doubtful case. 
They will not bo found in this list. The ad<litioiuil 
names in the Local Government’s list are -- 


^Agaria 



. . 230 

*Aaur 

. . 


. . 

*Bhuniij 


. . 

. . 84,447 

•Birhor 



. . 

*Garo 



. . 37,909 

♦Hadi 



. . 14.334 

♦Hajang 



19,693 

•Ho .. 



23 

•Kandh 


. . 

1,525 

Kaatba 



2,601 

•Kaur 



1,781 

•Khaira 



. . 38,287 

Khandait 



. . 35,080 

♦Kochh 



. . 81,299 

•Koda (Kora) . . 



. . 46,789 

Koiri 



.. 16,021 

•Korwa 

. . 

. . 


Lodha 

. . 


.. 11.001 

•Mahli 



^ . 16,262 

•Malpaharia 


.. 

.. 11.782 

•Meoh 


. . 

4,875 

•M unda 



. . 63,107 

*Nagt*t}hia 

• • 


. . 2.088 

Nuniya 

•• 


.. 28,100 

♦Oraon 



.. 136,427 

•Rablia 

-• 


. . 2.076 realpati(dar.coin 

KajbangHbi .. 



. . 1,800.390 

•SanUl 



. . 433,502 

Sukli 



3.860 

Tipara 



. . 195.855 
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APPJ 

C'll 1"- 

Uyuri 



Population. 

314,f)7e 





60,004 


'■eM.^dar.cpm ;; 


0^1,062 


CIlFLiuar 





Cbaupttl 

, , 


a,737 


DJiobL 


. . 

4U,SS1 


Dom . , 



200.340 


Poeadh 



1,200,036 


Gliftbi 


♦ * 

76,67ft 




, . 

I,S4B 


Otxira 



1,653 


Gukim 



43,022 


Halulkhor 



2a742 


Haii + . 


* F 

116,013 


Irlkn , . 



332 


Kandra 



165,113 


Kanjar 



2,56S 


Kula , . 



0,403 


Kumrjar 



631 


lALbogi 


, , 

llM 


Biahuria 


. i 

2.33ft 


Mangan 



1S4 


llcK'hi-- 



2B.863 


Muiaabar 

.. , 


720.051 


Kat .. 


* , 

0,02 S 



, , 

, , 

411,770 


. . 

, . 


172,001 


Siy&l > ■ 



f),2Sl 


Tiiri , , 



54,041 



Total 

- 

0.376,267 

J 

Caste. 

Agar . . 



Population. 

6,630 


Bhambi 



g,72ft 


Bbapgi, etc. 


, , 

7ft,403 


Chambhar 



2ftl,Sll 


Dhor . , 



19,277 


Khalpa 



11.4S6 


Kelcba (Kolgb&) 



1,114 


Koli-Ohor 



15.ft23 


KatwaUa 



1,410 


Maliar 



1,264,104 

*■ 

Mai>g 

, . 


30ft,ft3S 

4,334 


Maeg-Carudi 

, * 



Mughi^'nl » » 



6ft,7ft7 


Tina Li 

, . 

* , 

00 


Turi . . 



1.003 


VitJielia 



526 


Waiisfoda 



064 


OtberK 



13,074 



Total 

- 

2,OftS,ftft0 


Caate- 

*Audholia 



Populatioe- 

749 



* . 


63,204 


•Balabi 



33,770 


•Bedar 



4ft0 


•Bahiia 



0 


Chninar 


, . 

520,030 


*CbadaT 



21.071 


*(Jliaeban 

, . 


2,026 


I>oni 



4,060 


•I>hubi 



73,we6 


•Dbimar ' , . 



46,071 


•Dohor 



0,016 


*Dewar 



1,786 


•Dabayat 



933 


^Dbarnik 


, , 

3 


Ga.nda , , 



108,943 


*Gbaaia 

. , 

« « 

46,409 


•Holiya 



3,439 


*^JaTtgain 



12 


•Kori 



30.477 




. . 

24,610 


•Kumbar 



23,863 


^Khatik 

, , 


11,327 


*KhaDgair 

, . 


7,650 


'KaLkari 

' , . 


2,157 


Mahar, Mebra 


, , 

1,265,703 

101,142 


Mang 




Mebtar, Btiaugi 



30,950 


Moohi 

' 

, . 

6,179 


*Madg] 

* * 


10,070 



Carried over 


2*435,027 



G. Bihar and Orissa . — Thia total (6,376,257) 
exoludea the figures of Raj war (133,935) whtcli 
have been included by the Oensus Sui>erintoiident 
who gives the total number of bis depressed classes 
as 6,510,192. The figure that appears however in 
his provincial table II is 6,409,337 of which 649,266 
appear in the states , the remainder, that Is 5,760,071 ^ 
being in British territory, a figure little higlier tlian 
that reached by me after excluding Raj wars, 
and diScring from bis report total on account of 
some omissions in the provincial table. The easie 
of the Raj wars in Bihar seems to me to be open to 
doubt and they do not appear in the United 
Provtnees^ list. In my opinion the Franchise Com- 
mittee was not jnatified in exfiluding from the 
depressed castes B&uri, Bhogta, Bhniya, Bhuinij, 
Ghasi, Fan and Turi. With the possible excep- 
tion of Bhuinij and Bhniya these seven cannot be 
regarded as retaining much, if any, tribal ctdicsi on, 
and they are outwardly Hindujsed, Of the tolal 
6,376,257 in my list not more t han 631^^04 arc 
found in the Bihar and Orissa States, leaving not 
less than 5J44,393 In British districts. 


7. this total of 2,098,99H, ;m.374 

are found in the Bombay States, the remaining 
}j50t424 being in British territory. 


8. Central Provinces a7id Berar , — Of this total of 
3,071,078, not more than 252,752 appear in the 
states , not less than the remaining 2^818^346 being in 
British territory. It will be notic^ that an asterisk 
appears against a large number of castes in. the 
marginal list, and only those castes have been treat- 
ed as exterior throughout the province against which 
no asterisk appears. Wherever a caste is asterisked 
the implication ia that in some parts of the 
province it is treated as Exterior and in other 
parts it is treated as Interior. Details of this 
distribution may be obtained from the provincial 
tables if required, Tho numbers shown against 
each caste refer, of course, to the numbers actually 
treated as exterior and not to the number* P*§ail)iatidar.COm 
castes found in the province. The Census Superin- 
tendent gives the figure of 3,180,075 as the total 
of the depressed classes in the Central Provinces 
and Berar, both in Chapter XII of his report and 
in Provincial Table II and in Appendix II to his 
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C»at<. 



PopuJatiaD. 

BiVDgbt fomnl 


S.43fi.027 

*Mn]a 

a a 

* . 

J,04S 

-NMurohiitidar.com 

•Ujhft 

:: 

5,?f70 

i.7ie 


. . 

, , 

41 


, * 


71,tt06 

*Fa,lcikfc 

. . 

. , 

204,304 

*RiLjjtiu 

. , 

. . 

1,217 

SAtiiami 



34^,847 


Total 


8,071,078 




Population . 

Adi-Dx»Ti4& , , 

. . 


52 



.. 

5 


■ ■ 


130 




320 

KaUoda 

, , 


2 

Koranu 



123 

KucUyfr 



549 

Lippam 

Maoiga 



4 

217 

Makeyft 


. . 

128 

Mud&n 



41 

Uiwhi 



20 

Muud&lA 



87 




9 

P&le . , 


, , 

3,192 

Banchama 

. . 


19,571 

Famsikai 

.■* 


6 

Paf^iyuQ 



340 




5 

Su ri va , ■ 



3 


Total 


24*803 

CAHfte', 



PQfmlatioti. ' 

Bawarja 

, , 

. . 

32 

Cbamar 

. . 


42,9A2 

Ohiihrn 

. . 


1 7,901 

Ua Audi ILoli * > 



6.928 

Dh&nAk 

» - 

. . 

1*321 

KhatUt 

, , 

• > 

3,522 

Kanai 

,, 

,, 

227 


Total 


72,883 




Populate otai 

Adi- Andhn 

.* 

, * 

664,844 

Adi-Bnvidft . . 

, , 


1,819*227 

AcJi-Kuiutaka 

. . 


844 

A jiJ* , 

,, 


&m 

t ArsnivUii 

. . 


80 

Aruntbuthiyar 

.. 


17*396 

Baiim 

, , 


1,870 

Babuda 



806 

Bandi 



653 

Baiikl 

. . 

. * 

3.896 

Battads. 



658 

Bamri 



42,310 

BfJium 


, , 

87 

Byanri 

Cbacliatj 



0,469 

6,130 

808.776 

3,422 

ChaAkUiju * . 

* 4 



Cbewdala 

CbeFoipati 

DandatJ 



• 140 

2,113 
214,873 
44,243 

Devflndrtknlallian 

. . 


4.019 

fPombo . . 



79,843 

Qhaai i . 


. . 

8,081 

Goda^l 



969 

GodaH 

. . 

, , 

419 

Godd* 



148 

OoeanKi 



244 

Haddi 



17,433 

HaalA 

«- 


388 

Hdlaya 

. . 


49,667 

Jaf^i 

JaiDba'vrJn 


. . 

3,020 



8*701 

401 

tKadan 

Kalladi 


” 

6,737 

22,046 

Kanokkazt 



tKarimpalan * * 

, , 

. . 

2,807 

tKattunayakati 



1,581 

Kodalo 

, , 


28*410 

KcHisa 

*, 

, . 

813 , 

Koiraga 



4,042 

tKudiya 



3,497 ' 


8 . Central Provinces <^nd Berar — coatd, 
ifeport. In the taptter place thd total given for 
Britiah Diatrieta ia nuaprinted as 2,927,936 instead of 
1-2,927^343. Aa thcae Rgiires iaciudo those retULrning 
tribal religions, I have taken, aa the total of the 
depressed castes the aum of those returned as 
Hindu by religion, the figures of which appear 
here. 


9. Coorg.— Of the total (24,803) of these castes 
iCiidiya appears also aa a piimitive tribe and there 
is therefore an overlap of 549 between exterior 
caates and primitive tribea in Coorg, or of 1,089 
if the Marratha (540) be included in the former 
category i for the purpoae.s of these figures it has 
been omitted* 


OurriAd over 




10 , Bdhi . — This total (72,883) agrees with that 
^ given in Provincial Table 11. 


11 - Madras . — This total (7,299,490) is taken 
from the Madras Caste Table for 1931, 83^290 
being found m the Madras States other than 
Cochm and Travancore, t.e., in Pudukkottai, 

BanganapaUe and Sandur j the remaining 7,234, 104 
are found in British territory. The total differs 
from that given in Madras Provincial Table II by 
a figure of 34,053. This represents the numbers of 
the Marathi or Marratha tribe, a oaate or tribe 
found in South Kanara (its name has nothing to 
do with * Maratha ^ as ordinarily understood) and 
described by the Census Superintendent and the 
district officer as a primitive tribe* but listed by 
the Madras Government as a depressed caste. In 
southern India, i.e., in India south of the Godavari, 
little difference is to be distinguished as a rule in 
>-the treatment of primitive tribes and of exterior 
^ castes I both alike are regarded as untouchables or 
pollute at a distance, though the same does not 
apply to all the tribes in the Agency tract which is 
to the north of the Godavari. This Marratha 
tribe however should probably be excluded from 
the list of depressed castes proper, and I have 
therefore excluded it in this list, following the caste 
table and not Provincial Table II, the numbers of 
which include this tribe. Several other tribe^- 03 |p 3 tj(j 3 |- Qom 
appear in the Madras table both as primitive 
tribes and as depfiessed castes. They have been 
included by the Madras Census Superintendent 
both in his Caste Table and in Provincial Table II, 
and their names will be found in the abo ve list 
marked ivith a dagger. The total nuuibiira of 
these tribes involve an overlap between the 
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Btotight forward 

Population* 
4^ 8*476.422 

tKudubi 



,4 12,011 

*. 827 

. Kudumhui. 


4 4 

realixiLraT*ji .com 


2*110 

flCuiif^hcun 



*r 7*112 

tKurumaa 



* . 10,447 

Hadari 


** 

*4 8.817 

Nadlga 


, , 

** 618,411 

Kaila 

*- 


1*481 

Mata .. 



837,718 

Mala Daon 



* . 2,309 

fMtUawr 

** 

* * 

5*101 

Hatanj^i 



623 

tMaviU^ 


. . 

* . 1*341 

Moger 


. * 

778 

Muchi 


* * 

1*842 

Bfundala 

* * 


6*2fiO 

1*480 

KalakeyaTa 



Nayadi 



520 

Fuadai 

. * 

, . 

771 

Paid] 


» - 

30.437 

Paluda 

X. 


4- 02 

Paky 



s,on 

Faltau 

. , 


825*224 

Pambada 

* * 

* * 

335 

Pamid] 


. . 

424 

Panehama 



76,674 

82,410 

PaDiyan 



Paimiaudi 

* * 

, . 

54 

tPaoD 

. . 

* - 

78*527 

Paraiyati 


. * 

,* 1*117,107 

Paravan 


* * 

026 

PulayatL 

. . . 

* . 

23*378 

Puthlrai Vaimati 


74 

EanayaT 


* 4 

1*480 

24,230 

B«tli .. 



Samagara 



2,018 

6amban 



667 

Sapatl 

,, 


402 

BamfSan 



** 1*108 

Thoti 



, 4 1*630 

* * 207 ” 

TiruvalJuvar 

, , 


Vallu^an 

, . 


50.202 

Valmiki 



4*280 

VsttuvaD 



28*325 



Total 

* * 7*290,400 

Caata. 



Population. 

Cflmbra 


. . 

6*783 

Chamar 

,4 

*, 

227 



Total 

*. 0~dlO 

refers to exterior cs-stes enumerated in tr 


11. ooQtd. 

primitive tribes aiud e:sterior o&st«sof 1^,618 orof 
228,671 if the Marr&the, (34,063) be iixcluded. The 
^Marrathas have however b^u e3:oluded from my 
figures^ though treated as * Dapreaned ' by the 
Govemmant of Madras, 


12* Norih-WeH FroTiiier Pf^nce, — This figure 
(6,010) exceeds the figure 6,^8 appearing in 
the North-West Frontier Provincial Table II 
by 842, The explanation ia that this figure 542 

^ns-frontier posts which were therefore outride the 

eoope of Provincial Table II, and the correct figure is the one given here, 

13. Punjab . — The total figure hare arrived at 
(1*766,806) differs by 82,676 from the figure which 
is given by the Census Superintendent for 
the Punjab in his Provincial Table II ; this tatter 
figure is 1,684,229, but it does not iucliide alt 
the depressed castes, aa Bawaria, Dumna, Megh 
and Sarera are omitted in Provincial Table 11. 
In Appendix I to Chapter XI the Ccnsu.q 
Superintendent gives his total figure of depressed 
castes as 1,79^23, which exceeds the total 
accepted by me for the India figures by 31,818. Of the castes given in my list above 
04,347 are found in the Punjab States, 352,000 are found in the Punjab States Agency, and 
the remainder, 1,279,489, are in tlie British districts. These figures include all those who 
returned their religion as Ad-Dharmi the total number of whom is 399,307 in British distrieta 
and 19,482 in the States and the Agency together. 1 have taken for India the figures of the 
eight castes in the above list at^d such others who returned theiuselvee as Ad-Dharmi. The 
Census Superintendent for the Punjab, however, names sixteen castes as ** Depressed and 
Backwaid •. Excluding the 8 castes etc*, given by me the other castes named by him 

include : — 

BAgoxia 


1. B&wula 

2. ChAiDAr 

3. CJiubra 

4. Dnjti aDfl Koli 
a, Dumiw 

a. MoKh 
7. B&nai 
t. SftrierH. 

0. Otbara ( Ad-Dtuu-mi) 


ToUl 


FopulAtion. 

le.iso 

041,312 

454*772 

181,472 

3'7,2a5 

22.303 

7,083 

75,313 

1,760,80.-^ 


Dhobi 
Ghoei * * 
Julaha 

KBhAt 

Mahtam 

Od 

Elamdaeia 


Total 


2,282 

12*543 

i*0O4realpatidar.coin 

53*4^8 ^ 

62,422 

15*482 

19,583 

12,235 


179,039* 


The last two of these castefl at® reji^rded by him as quite dehnitoly depresaed. 

“* Total Punjah-=mcludeii the States approximately 4*800 and the Agoney approximately 32*600. 
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Cmw. 

Bnuiya 

Bhoryaripatidar.com 

Choro ^ 

GbMjya 

Khairalia < « ' * . 

KJbarwar (excludia;; BaabAai) 
MajhwAT (Manjhl) 

Panlu 

pBrtarl 

Kol 

Korira 

BaniXianu 

Bayar 

DhaDgar 

Ufaaaoar 

Saiui . r 
Bilpkar 

BaLabar 
Batiaphor 
Phorkar 
Baaor., 
l>otii * ^ 

Dao^tu- 

dbariya 

BobalU 

Bandi 

Kabaria 

KLatik 
Cbik .. 

Puri (inclttdaa Yarmali) ^ « 
Bnlai 

Bbar (^xoladiog Rajbhar) 
Bhil 
DbaH^^ 

King^haria 
Pawaria 




Population 


Beriya * . 

BapgaJi 
Bbantu 

Karwal or Karaul 

Hnbiira 

Kan jar (icwgjudiog Sapora aad 
Saparia). 


} 


6B^^044 


7fl,M45 

407 


7S.770 


2,275 

313,737 


23.0S4 * 
45,453 

^ 513 

y 209,553 

1,450,940 

136 

401,624 

28 


14. Untied Provinces . — Of this total figure 
of 11,631,145, 208,864 are found m the States 
and the remaining 11^322,281 in British districta. 
In addition to the above the Census Superiuten- 
dent for the United Ptovinoes includes the follow- 
ing castes (1,288,804) in hia list. There is some 
doubt about the correct oLassihcation of the caatea 
in this second list and I have excluded them f rom 
mj figures : — 


* 


7,699 1 

Beldar 


« . 

44,206 


•J 

HhATOt 

, 


356 



73,622 

^ Kumhar 

, < , 


772, »45 


‘4 

12,105 

Luiwya 



471,237 




Total 


1,288,304 


108 

1,915 

23,311 


SAn.9ia 

Badi ■ . 
BajaiuA 



836 

1 

Bajgi 

Gual , 1 
KaUbv 



[ “ 

Nat . , 



37*038 

B&dhik 



1,367 

B*rw*r 



4,314 

B«w4r|ya (Baurla) 


15,956 

Sabariya 



14,113 

8»Datu-lUya 



31 




191 

Bhaogi 


,, 

*82,718 

Ch&tnAi- 

Dabgar 

Ghurmf 

.. 

■j 

6,292,338 

067 

Dbobi 

. . 


665,906 

Kori 



922,357 

Mocbl 



5,762 

A«Uch 



85,907 

K«p«rifi 



803 

Kbairwm 

,, 

. , 

81 

Kotwat 

■ * - , 

, , 

64 

ThariJ 

Total 

31.578 

.. 11,531,145 


The castes accepted by me include a number of 
quasi-aboriginal tribes. In the case of the United 
l^ovinces 1 consider them correctly classified 
as exterior castes, as with the possible exception of 
some 200 K or was they are reported to be completely 
detribalized and their social position la 
indistinguishable from that of other depressed 
castes included. 
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APPENDIX I, 


total figure for depressed castes in States and Agencies appears in Tabic XVII 
as 11,112,942. TMs figure includes the figures already mentioned of depieaaed castes found in 
the states in political relation with the various provinces^ The States and Agencies forming 
are dealt with separately below 
' PapuL&tLon. 


15* Baroda . — ^The margmal list of depressed 
pastes, total 203,043, agrees with the figures given 
%y the Baroda Census Superintendent as depressed 
in his Appendix IX to his Chapter XII. 


16, Central India Ageitoy . — The total given 
above, 797,902, exceeds the total appearing in the 
Agency Provincial Tahle II by 58, the reason being 
that it includes 58 Chamars^ whose religion was 
^returned as * Tribal * and who, therefore, appeared 
in a diHerent column in the Provincial Table. 
Except in this case and in that ai Ajmer-Merwara, 
in both of which the correctness of the return seems 
open to considerable doubt, individuals returning 
a tribal religion have been rigidly excluded from 
my figures. 


Bluxkgi 

. « 

31*018 

Bunsphor 

, . 

478 

Ch&m&r (ineJadiog Xlulp») 

,, 

42,802 

OorodA . , 


7,798 

Holu.. »• 


!V4 


, . 

572 



37 

KacUa .* 

p , 

522 

SheovA 

■ ■ 

9,843 

Tharl 


56 

Tori . . 

*, 

1,711 

VAukAT liuiliidiug Bliod . , 

, , 

107,988 

Otiian (ArjAj , . 


206 




Total 


203.043 

Cute. 



PopvlAtiOn. 

BaUi 

*# 



I9l>m 

Bjwor 

%» 


,* 

43,399 

6,560 

BbACobi 

„ , 

p. 


Bhangi 

* , 

. * 

. . 

' 28*429 

ChAixLitr 

* < 

, , 

. , 

613*BB7 

DbArkar 




4,850 

Bb«r 



p ■ 

51 

Dom . . 



, . 

51 

BomAr 



* * 

442 

JhAAnl 




1,519 

UftbaT 




4,885 

BiAQg 

M««bvAl 



.. 

1,252 

1,373 



Tatal 

* « 

797,902 

CMte. 




BapuJAtLon. 

BAgri 

Bdai 


,, 

'■ 

23,209 

97*828 

Batat 



t . 

1,384 

BATgUlldA 


p . 

p p 

1,931 

Bsaup, , 

, , 

, * 

' . p 

13,052 

Beria 

. . 

, . 


6*807 

BbADgl 

ChAuiAr 

” 



27,405 

415,950 

KAtljAT 



p p 

402 

Kbatik 



*, 

16,800 

KoU 


Total 

■ ■ 

75,351 

678,119 

Cute. 




PopIlJAtlOD. 

Dber (inaladiug M&Ia, Waltet) 


1,076,539 

HAdigA {InoludLog Huig ) 

. . 

1,281,092 

OtberA 




115>59g 



Total 


2>473,230 

Cute. 




PopulAtion. 

BatwaIa 


i . 

* . 

5*682 

BABltb 

. . 


p . 

6*213 

BAtWAl 


*. 

p . 

5,645 

CbAlUAT 

*, 



41,189 

ChubiA 

, . 



1*607 

DbiyAT 



* . 

3,165 

Bom , . 



. . 

34*329 

GAJrdi 



, , 

173 

JolAbA 

. p 


. . 

40 

M€gh 



. p 

70.030 

EtAtAl 




488 

SAiyAtA 




2,354 

WAtel 



#, 

13 


17. No return of depressed castes was 

^made in State Table II, and the figures here are 
^ taken from Chapter XII of the Gwalior Report 


1 IB* 

I 2,473,1 


'The total in this State is 
230. * Others * in this list include a number 

r castes, s.jr- Bhangi, for 
I which Bcparete totals are not given in the State 


Totnl 

Cute. 

Brav&l&ii 
Itniiiui 

Kadan 

TTmTiAklrAH 

Kavera 
Koot&a 
Malayan 
NavadJ 
Palayaa 
SazDbavan (t^duduig Faraiyaxi} 
Uliatan 
V alluvan 
Vettuyaa 

Total 


170.9!^ 

Papulation. 

til 

240 

2fi7 

7^ 
22S 
2, IBIS 
IGS 
62.043 
11,914 
77S 
212 
H,7S7 

126,339 


19. Jammu and Kashmir.— The. castes in the 
above list (total 170,928) are those reported as 
exterior by the Census Commlesioner for the State, 
^ and the numbers are those that appear against the 
castes named in the State Caste Table. They 
agree with the number of depressed dasses given 
in the State Table Tl. 


26, Cochin . — Here the numbers given {126,339) 
are those of the castes described as exterior by the 
Census Superintendent for the State. Hia State 
Tahle II gives the total of depressed dasg^alp^ltidar.COITI 
126,652 exceeding the toted given here by 1,313* 

^This total refers to the Vadukan caste, and its 
classification as depressed is erroneous ; it was 
included in the provincial table accidentally and 
I have therefore omitted it, 
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Casto. 



l^ujniLatloii. 

Adi-Drarida 

, ^ 


066 

Alav&n 



734 

Arcipattim 

Ar©@foatidar.com- 

BiirTiiri 


53.380 

164 




27.fi 

CliackkrjhTBr 

Oh&kkiLiyaji 

Ohwval&kk&ran 



3,536 

6,188 



1,730 

Chny^kkaTim « . 



2,168 

llavati 

, , 

. . 

860,863 

Tlavathi 



6,055 

Kukotain 

* . 


465 

K&kkAlAD 

. , 


1,666 

K^niyan 



16,662 

Katbikkaraii 


. . 

l«l 

Kav&thi 



2,203 

KeraJamuthali f . 


+ . 

1,423 

K iiravan 



87,071 

MarakkAn 

. . 

t * 

363 

Marav&n 



14,300 

BfieduTA 



36,3 

Mukkwari 

■ . 


606 

N adar 



233,082 

Xayadi 



144 

NtiLayait 



3.120 

Italian 



2ft. 8SG 

Paiian 



3.812 

Vanik k an 



307 

T -araTaii 



1 3,602 

I'^araJjan 

. . 


70,684 

Vulayan 



207,337 

ViiHuvan 



627 

Thantan 



41,214 

Thantapiilayatt 



70S 

Thoatanjan 


. ^ 

684 

Vftian 



21,172 

Vann an 



13,433 

Vurnavar 


. ^ 

166 

\'atakk i th alanay ar 


, , 

30,603 

Valan.. 



16,253 

Veliithadanayar 


. . 

14.878 

Vetan 


. . 

0,406 

Vftttakkaraa ,, 



408 

Vodavan 

, * 


8,457 

Minor and Unapocifiod 



7.806 

Total 


1,760.736 


21. TravavM^e , — The Census Comtoissioner for 
Travancore State gives a list of castes regarded as 
depressed in, that Statej the number of wbicli is 
extracted from his Caste Table and added up 
i^amoiiuts 1o but the number that appears 

in his State Table II is 1,787,380, I have tiieref<ire 
accepted for India figure the smaller total obtained 
from his caste table. The larger total in 
State Table II includes the hill tribes, probably 
with justice. 


22. Mysore, — -The real exterior castes of Mysore State are the Holeyaa and Madigas, numljer- 
iiig between ^them 1,000^326, who have been jointly returned at at this census as AdikaTfiaf^kti^/! . 

In addition the Mysore Government treats as 
depressed the following four castes i — 

50,700 


Holoys \ 
- f 


Madiga 


PopulalioUt 

1,000, 32e 


1 , 000,320 


Bajijaxa 

Kora^ha 

Korama 

Vodda 


10,23S 

13,607 

164,876 


which accounts for the total appearing in the Mysore State Table II of 1,259,858. It seems clear 
that at any rate the Banjara and \ odda are not strictly exterior castes and the case of the other 
two, apparently two names for the same caste, is doubtful ; they are more criminal than 
depressed. For the purposes of Indian figures therefore the total of 1,090,326 is taken for Myf«ire. 


Caate. 

Aheri 




Population. 

1 204 

Bagri 


, . 


10.307 

Tlafai 


. . 


218.867 

Hambbi 




162.863 

Banapbor 

. , 

, . 


026 

Bargi 

. , 



1.603 

Barigar 



, * 

372 

Bhangi 



, . 

02,747 

Bidakia 


. . 


63 , 

Cbaniar 




766,643 

Pab^ar 

, . 



652 

Dhanak 


. , 


30,733 

Dked 


, , 

, . 

10.007 

Oaroda 


+ . 


8,60ft j 

(ib&ncKa 

, . 



4,772 [ 

Kalbnlm 

, . 

. , 


3.740 

Kanjar 

, . 



3,.663 

Khanf^ar 



, , 

2.025 

Koi'ia. . 




11.303 ] 

Krn-li band 

,, 



320 J 


ca.ste3 

Census 


23. RajptUaitu . — The total of these 
(1,566,409), reported as depre^d by the 
^Superintendent and compiled from fibres extrac^ijnatjr|ar com 
from his Caste Table, agrees with his total iii 
Provincial Table II. 
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Caste. 


FapulatioD' 


Brought foi'ward 

1,342. 27.'j 


“^witidacpom 


Nftt . . 




Patii .. 



4\i 




laaaos 

Baw&l 

* * 


.. 6*77 

Sajiai 

. . 


©,719 

^ai-bliangi 

. * 


23 

Sargara 

, * 


31,300 

Satia . . 



1.113 

Tbori 


V 

, . 17,307 

Tirgar 

- 


700 



Total 

. , 1,606.400 

LaJbe0 



23 

Melitar 



3 

Mu[7lLi 



10 

Siinri 

-* 


2 




3 

Damal 

.. 


1.066 

mobt 



6 

KaJwar 



96 

Lobaf 

- 


U 



Total 

2,020 

Ager . . 
Bhambi 



423 

* , 


1 

Bbangi (mclnding 

Halalkhor) 

, . 33.422 

Chamar 

. . 

, * 

47.720 

Oarcxla 


, . 

. . 5,694 

Koli Dlior 

, . 

. . 

10.43,"P 

Kotwalla 

- . 

. , 

61 

Mahar 

, ^ 

* . 

174,446 

BCeghwal 

,, 


43.900 

Turi .. 


*' 

2*206 



Total 

318,220 


M ndja . . 

,, .%GJ9S,77U 

Graku Total J Provides 

.. 4h09h499 


. . y.W4,280 


^ 23. RajpiUnrUi — contd. 


J 


X 

24, Sikkim . — The figures (2,029) are extracted 
from the Beagal and Skldm Caste Table and re- 
present the castes returned aa depressed by the 
Census Superintendent, No State Table is pub- 
lished. 


J 


1 


25. Western India Stales Agency . figures 
{318^20} agree with those in Provincial Table Tl 
^and include all castes returned by the CVnaus 
Superintendent as depressed* 


[ 


N.B . — The total here given for provineea inoliKhi^ that of 
the states attach &d to thena* For aeparate figures neo Table 
B below. The totaU do not piwiieely correspond tu thoije given 
In Table XVII of Part 11 , as tbo latter ^gures are fnjm 

the Pmvinoial Table II in the coeea of Bibar and Uriusit and 
of the Central Provincoe and Borer, in both of whi^ih the de- 
tailsdo not tohy precisely with thcee given for die whole pro- 
vince. 


These then being the nutnbers of the depressed clasises in India some estimate is necessary 
of their position at tbe present time, and it has already been pointed out that their disabilities^ 
can be roughly divided into two categories, Pirstlyj that under which they are barred from 
public utilitieSj such as, the use of roads and tanks, and secondly, their religious disabiUtiea 
which debar them from the use of temples, burning grounds, mals and some other institutions. 
In addition to the above, but arising out of the second of these, there sie the disabilities involved 
in relation with private individuals, such as the services of barbers and the admissLOn to 
tea-shops, hotels or theatres owned by private individuals, A resolution of the Anti-Untonch- 
abihty Conference of 1929 in Madras regretted “ to note that in Hestau rants, Coffee Hoteb, 
Hair Dressing Saloons, Water Pandals, etc,* notices are hung prominently excluding the 
untouchables ”, and the Census Superintendent for the Central Provincee writes “ The fact that 
a sw'ceper may sit beside a high-class Hindu in a railway carriage or a motor-lorry without any 
question of his right to do so hae not yet made it any more easy in the interior for a touring 
officer to persuade cartmen of some castes to carry his sweeper from camp to (^mp. In fact 
in certain districts it is always essential to employ at least on© cartman of humble caste for 
Ibis purpose ”. 


Theoretically perhaps the admission to Hindu temples would be enough* once it is conceded, 
to remove all the other disabilities, for the temple is not merely a religious institution but is 
also in many ways a social one, for the term must be taken to include such buildings as natrigarhs 
which, as temples do in some parts of India, serve as a village hall or a town hall for the 
pubho generally. A temple also contains a school, so that the absence of the right of entering )ati dar.com 
the temple may debar an individual from the possibility of attending the schooL In some 
Hindu temples, such as the Parhati Temple in Poona* the Ealarama Temple at Nasik* the Hajo 
Temple in Assam* it has been in the past the practice to admit non-Hindus, such as Christiana 
and Muslima to a point to which the untouchable Hindus were never sdmitted at all. It is 
however not quite certain how far under present conditions the actual right of admission 
to a temple would, if conceded, remove the social disabilities of the depress^ castes since it 
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might have the effect of merely driving the higher castes to shun the tcmplea to which the 
imtouchablee were admitted. In any case the right varies much in different places. An Iruva 
OT a Malabar must stay 325 feet from the curtain wall of the temple of Gucuvayuc, 

for ihstahce, and this wall is 350 feet square with the temple in the centre. Yet the Iruva 
have not been treated, in Cochin State at any rate, as a depressed caste at all, since though 
deprived there likewise of temple entry they are otherwise well-to-do and not ill educated* 

Ae regards the civil rather than the religious disabilities to which the depressed olasses are 
at present Bubjected, the first one mentioned above ie the right to use the public roads ; up 
to bow recently the use of public roads has been debarred in certain cases may be gathered from 
the fact that the untouchables of Travancore made an organised attempt in 1 924 to obtain 
the use of roads which skirted the temple at Vaikom. These roods were public roads, main- 
tained by the State for the use of everybody, but on account of their proximity to the temple 
building, the untouchables were not allowed to use certain sections which skirtect the temple 
too closely. Ultimately, as a result of satyagraha, the temple compound was enlarged and the 
ban on the roads tvos removed, the roads having been realigned so that their users were no 
longer within the polluting distance of the temple. In 1926 and again in 1930, a similar case 
occurred in Travancore in connection with Sachindram Temple which is one of the richest 
in the State. Here again the depressed classes wanted the right to use a road maintained by 
public funds and belonging to the State. In the matter of the use of roads generally, however, 
the depressed castes are no longer in the position in which some of them were when the 
Mangalore District Gazetteer was written, when the Ande Koragas hod to carry a spittoon 
round their necks as being so highly polluting that they couM not be allowed to expectorate 
on the public road, though it has recently been report^ that a caste has been found in the 
Tamilnad, the very sight of which is polluting, so that its unfortunate membem are compelled 
to follow nocturnal habits, leaving their dens after dark and scuttling home at the false dawn 
like the badger, hyaena or aard-vark. The Nindu of December 24tli, 1932, writes of them 
as follows : — In this (TinneveUy) district there is a class of unseeables called Purada Vannaiis. 

They are not allowed to come out during day time because their sight is considered to be 
pollution.” Some of these people, who wash the clothes of other exterior castes, workiuE^ 
between midnight and daybreak, were with difficulty persuaded to leave their houses to 
interview Mr. A. V. Thokkar, who described them os coming only after repeated persuasion 
and then with “ their whole bodies shaking and trembling 

The case of wells has already been alluded to, and is a far more widespread and real 
grievance than any which may still survive in regard to the use of roads. Generally epeaking, 
if the exterior castes have succeeded in asserting their right to use public wells, the higher 
castes have given them up. Here again the difficulty about the use of wells will be found to 
be moat prevalent in the drier parts of India where water is scarce* In Assam this difficulty 
is not worth mentioning and in Bengal where it exists, it is usually got over by water being 
drawn for the exterior castes by some interior caste Hindu* This arrangement is obviously 
open to certain drawbacks but it is not so serious as the custom in many parts of upper India 
and southern India which prohibits the exterior castes from having water at all from the well 
which is used by interior Hindus. The same applies to the use of dharamsbalas and of public 
burning ghats and the burial grounds in regard to all of which the position of the exterior castes 
is much* the aame os it is in regard to the use of wells* 

With regard to schoole. the Director of Public Instruction for Bombay reporting for the 
year 1926-29, remarks that admission to schools was not refused to the children of the depres^ied 
classes in the schools under the control of any local body except the District Local Board at 
Katnagiri, some schools of the District Local Board of the Nasik District and in the Ahmadabad 
and Surat districts. In the latter districts the students generally used to ait in tciiiples, 
dharamshalas or private houses and the pupils of the depressed classes were objected fo, Ijut 
the objection was withdrawn on being warned that such schools would loose any grants that 
they enjoyed from the Government. How far thie withdrawal of objection was ofiective is 
doubtful, since at any rate in one case the depressed classes at Surat had to withdraw their 
children from the school as a result of the indirect pressure exerted on them by higher castes. 

Similarly in some cases the depressed caste pupils find it better to sit outside the school, 

as if they sit inside they are boycotted and compelled to leave the school. Thus at Kaira in 

April J93] some Dheds took their seats with other Hindu boys in the municipal school* Kaira 

bad been one of the centres of Mr. Gandhi *s activities and no objection was raised on that day* 

but when the parents of the interior caste boys heard of it they threatened a boycott of the 

school end of the teacher if the Dhed boys were allowed to sit vrith theirs, or even to occupyealpatidar.COITI 

the same class room, with the result that the next day the Dheda were refused admission to 

the school premises. On the other hand in Sind and in the central and southern divisions of 

Bombay it was repotted that there were no primary schools managed by the local authorities 

which refused Emission to the depressed castes* children* Similarly in Assam no 

inconvenience appears to have been experienced by the exterior castes in the matter of 

Mhool attendance. On the other hand in many parts of India the inconvenience is greater than 

it is in Bombay* Very few of the exterior castes attend schools nominally accessible to them in 

M^2€C 
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Neg&p&tatrij KumbakorLam, Cocanada^ Bezwada and Narsapur and other towns 

in southern India, though in Madras^ Madura, Sivaganga and some other towns a number of 
attend schools which are not especially reserved for them and which 
are not ooycotted by the higher casteB. In most parts of southern India it is neceaaary to have 
special schools for the exterior castes, since it is not yet possible to induce the higher castes to 
learn in their company. In July I9$I, when it was decided to admit exterior castes into all 
the aided schools, a number of schools had to close and from some other schools the higher caste 
children were withdrawn. Similarly in Baroda State the abolition of separate schools in 
November 1931, is reported to have given great resentment to the caste Hindus who in 
some cases withdrew their children from schools and in others destroyed the crops of the 
exterior castes or poured kerosene oil into the wells used by them. In Bengal the Rural 
Primary Education Bill passed in 1930, appears to have been opposed by members representing 
the caste ^indus, and it is alleged that this opposition was aimed at depriving the 
non-caste Hmdus and also the poorer Muslims from the benefits of literacy. In Cochin 
State on the other hand much has been done to open all educational institutions to the 
exterior castes though this baa involved in some cases the removal of the school to another 
site, while cases have ocetirred of some ill-treatment of the castes now admitted to the schools. 

Generally speaking, however, during the last decade the exterior castes at school in Cochin 
have increased in number from some 1,500 to some 14,000 and out of 700 recognised schools only 
3 are still reserved to the higher castes, and a Protector of the backward and depressed classes 
has recently been appointed. Cochin, however, is probably in many ways exceptionah 

In regard to the matter of the right to enter Hindu temples, the exterior castes were 
advised by Mr. Gandhi not to attempt to gain entry by his own method of satyagraha as God 
resided in their breasts, A temple, however* as has been pointed out, is more than a purely 
religious institution and the right of temple entry ia by some regarded as the key position with 
regard to the removal of untouchabillty» The claim to enter temples is not opposed only 
by high-caste Hindus ; even Justice^ the organ of the anti-Brahman Party* writes as follows 

Por many centuries these peoples, most of whom until recently were Animists, were 
content to worship at their own shrines, and to try to force themselves into 

Hindu temples Is not . » * to make themselves popular^ Nor can we think 

that any grave wrong is done by their continued exclusion . . ^ , they would 
be better occupied in improving their own condition than In a violent attempt 
to assert rights which no one had heard of till a few years ago.” 

There is on the other hand a- definite movement among many more advanced 11 Indus to 
remove the ban on the temple entry, a movement which has since the census been given much 
impetus by Mr. Gandbi^s fast and the negotiations followii^ it for the admission of untouch- 
ables to Hindu temples generally, and it may be mentioned as an instance of this that 8 
temples of a Telugu community in Bombay were reported to have been opened to untouchables 
in February 1930. On the other hand recent oases of attempts to obtain entry by depressed 
castes have led to violence. Some 2,000 untouchables collected outside the Kala Ram temple 
at Nasik on March 3rd, 1930, and a meeting which attempted to bring about a aettlement 
was stoned by the orthodox. Ultimately some 160,000 Mahars and Chamars were reported 
to have collected at Nasik and the temple had to be closed for about a month to keep 
them from entering it. The admission of caste Hindus by a private passage ended in violence 
in which the orthodox were the aggreasora, and which was extended to Mahar villages in the 
neighbourhood where the depreased castes were violently attacked by caste Hindus, their wells 
polluted and in some cases their houses burned. A similar attempt to force an entrance a year 
later had similar results, and in December 1931 the same sort of situation arose on an attempt 
of the depressed castes to bathe in the Ramakund, the sacred pool at Nasik, and again in 
April over the dragging of the rath. Similarly at Singanallur in south India the question of 
entry to a temple led to a free fight in 1930, and at some other places also. In Nagpur a temple 
was voluntarily opened to untouchables and in the Dacca Division in Bengal a saltfagrt^ of 9 
months duration ended in the temple doors being forced open by a band of high caste vvomeu 
who sympathised with the ^atyagrahis. This was in May, but it was reported In October 
that the temple was deserted by high caste Hindus. One wonders therefore how far the 
higher castes are lilcely to make use of a pan-Hindu temple recently endowed at Ratnagiri 
with a view to providing a common place of worship for all castes. 

The prohibition against exterior castes entering the Hindu temples naturally raises the 
question whether they can really be called Hindu at aU. Generally speaking, the answer must 
be that they are definitely Hindus ; they worship the same deities and, though ref used. enjbjyitidar.COm 
to the temples, boxes are placed outside, at the limits to which they can approach, to receive 
their offerings. The degree of Hinduism does, however, vary considerably ; thus the Mahars 
and (Lamars in general bjo very decidedly Hindu, whereas the Chuhxa of the Punjab is very 
doubtfully so, taking a Hindu tone when living by a Hindu village, a Muslim tone in a Muslim 
village and that of a Sikh in a Sikh village ; perhaps the Chuhra should really be deacribed as 
tribal by religion, and the possibly connected Chodhra of the Bombay Presidency is definitely 
regarded as a forest tribe rather than a caste. In any case, in the Punjab the question has been 
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partly solvrd at. this census by tlic Cliuhra returning hitiiseJf as an Jd-Dhnruti, tliat is to aay 
a follower of the ori^rinal reltgion. Fiir him it moans the enstmns iininemoriiiUy oLv^^irved by 
hia cemrst' tlie term niifjht mean \'ory flilTeroiit ihin^s to t.lifferent piioples* 

In fene^ 0 ^ 80 Wrf UflJ as ilistinet fmiii Tfiiidii (in other proviiioes the exterior raates Jiavo 
frequently retiiniecl ihemsitlves as Adi- Draindfr, cuto.^ with a similar i'riiplic!>tioji 

to that of Ad-Dhartni) is probably a political expedient in order to obtain more eff^setive 
representation on the provincial legislative body* and in spite of the occasional use of the word 
* Hindu * with reference to caste Hindus and excluduig the exterior castes it must bo helci 
that these castes generally are Hindu by religion even if they are not Hindu socially, hence the 
expression ** exterior caste ” is suitably applied to castes who follow the Hindu religion but 
are not admitted to Hindu society. 

This social bar tends to foster conversion to the Sikli faith, to I^ilam, or to Chridiaiiity, 
though even after conversion the social stigma does not vanish at once. This is, hardly to he 
expected. The Ma?!h hi Sikhs are looked down upon by the Sikhs who arc not Masshhi. 'Phe 
SoLithcrn Indian f'liristiana distinguish between the castCsS of their rotiverts in their seating 
arcommodation in churches, and the dishke of the exterior castes does not immediately 
disupjjear when they turn Mtislim. At tlie same lime once tliey are converted it docs not (ako 
Uii-m very long before tliey can rise in the s<x-iul scale, and in tlie case of IndLaa Christiana in 
southern India a period of alrout three generations often, perhaps usually, secs them aceepted 
as the equal of previous conv'crts of most castes. 

There arc other points in which the exterior castes sufTer sociaiiy. Thus exce]>tion is 
taken to their wearing the ornamentij usually worn by higher castes, and in some cases thi^:>' 
are not allowed to wear gold ornaments at ail. Cases arc on record in which Chainara for 
insianee have been be^aten for dresKing like Hajputs, and the mounting of an exterior caste 
Lriejegroom upon a Jiorse for hia bridal procession has led to a boycott of the caste in quest Ion 
by the higher caste neighbours. In December 1930 the Kailar Jn Rajnnad propoimded ('iglit 
prohibitions, the diar<‘gard of which led to the use of violence by the Kailar against the exLiwior 
castes whose huts w'crc fired, wliO,se granaries and property weix^ dcstro^^ed and wln-isf 
hvestoek was looted. Tliesi^ eigiit prohibitions were as fol low's : — 

(t) that the Adi-Dravidaa shall not wea^r ornament of gold and silver ; 

('ll) that tlie males should not be allow'ed to wear their clothes below their knocs or 
above the hi(ia ; 

that their males j^hould not wear coats or ehirta or baniyans ■ 

(iy) no Adi-Dravida shall be allowed to have hiS hair cropped ; 

(ti') that the Afli-Dravidas should not use otlier than earthenware vessels in their liomes ; 

(ui) their women shall not be allowed to cover the upper port; ion of their bodies by clothes 
or ravukai.s or thavanics ; 

(tfi) their women shall not be allowed to use flowers or saffron paste ; and 

the men shall not use umbrellas for protection against auu and rain nor ^ihouki 
they wear sandals 

In June 1951, the eight prohibitions not having been satisfactorlfy observed by the exterior 
castes in queat.ion, the Kailar met together and framed eleven prohibitions, which went still 
further than the original eight, and aii*attompt to enforce these led to more violence. These 
eleven pjohihitiona were : — 

1. The Adi-Dravidas and Dcvendrakula Vellalais should not wear clothes below their 
knees. • 

2. The men and women of the above said depressed classes should not wear gold jewels. 

3. Their w'omeu should carry water only in mud pots and not in copper or braas vessels. 

They should use straw only to carry the water pots and no cli>th3 sliould be used for tiiat 
purpose. 

4. Their children shoiikl not rciul and get themselves litoral e or educated. 

5. The cliildren should be asked only to tend the cattle of the Mirasdars. 

(). ^Their men and women should work us slaves of the Miiosdars in their rifspectivc 
Paimaia. 

7. They should not cultivate the land either ou or lease from the Mirasdars. 

8. They must sell away their own lands to Mirasdars of tlie village at very cheap nite.s, 

and if they don't do so, no water will he allowed to them to irrigate their lands. Hvcri^fflpStlClar.COm 
something fo^own by the help of rain-water, the crops should be robbed away, when they are 
ripe, for hJK^cst. 

9. They must work as coolies from 7 ,a.M. to 6 p.m. under the Mirasdors and their wages 
shall he for men Re, 0-4-0 per day and for women Kc, 0-2-0 per day, 

10. The above, said communities should not uso Indtuu Music (Melain, etc.), in thoir 
marriages and other celebrations. 

M220C 
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13, They stO£> thoir habit- of going on a horse In pToceasion before tying the Thjali 

thread in Marriage, and they mimt nac their Jionse doors as a palanquin for the marriage 
vebiele should be ii&ed by them, for any purpose.'' 

It is not suggested that the eight or eleven injunctiona of the Kallar would be taken 
very seriously by any one but themselves, but they are quoted here to indioale the attitude 
often adopted towards the exterior castes. Similarly in Bengal the na© by a Namasudea 
bridegroom of a palanquin in a mnrriage procession led to a disturbance, and other instances 
could probably be quoted from other parts of India. 

Economically the exterior castes in eastern India are generally speaking self-supporting 
and by no means desperately poor. In western India their position often is that of scavenger 
or village menial for whose service there is a certain amount of necessity which is recompensed 
by a traditional provision of certain village lands or by other methods of payment in kind. 

The trouble frequently is that the number of these menials has become superfluous and they 
none the less expect to be fed by the village for unwanted service®, and if they do not get so fed 
they steal the grain, no doubt regarding it as theirs by right. Xn southern India again the 
exterior castes are generally derived from varioua classes of -cultivating serfs who until recently 
were tied to the soil. In northern India their economic position varies a good deal, since 
leather-workers for instance in industrial towns find a ready livelihood, whereas tlic exterior 
castes in the agricultural areas, where they can only obtain the worst land and the worst wells, 
are very often extremely poverty-stricken. 

The origin of the position of the exterior castes is partly racial, partly religious and partly 
a matthr of social cu^om. There can be little doubt that the idea of untouchabllity originates 
in taboo. Reminiscenoea of such a taboo are still to be seen in Birnna where gravediggiog 
is a profeesion involving a social stigma of a kind which will not permit of association 
with persons of other profesaions. A oomparison of this custom with the position of those 
who dig graves for the hill tribes in the surrounding areas leaves little doubt but that 
the repulsion originates in the fear of some death infeotion, and the underlying idea is not 
that the person himself is polluted by unclean work but that his mere association with death 
may infect others with whom the grave-digger comes into contact with the probability of 
dying. The treatment of washermen all over India as a depressed caste is almo>it certainly 
traceable to a similar taboo, the objection perhaps arising firem an association with the inenstirnal 
clothes of women and consequently an infection which, in the first instance, is magical though 
it later cornea to be regarded merely as a matter of personal cleanliness. The untouchability 
which has originated in taboo has undoubtedly been accentuated by ditferences of race and 
the racial antipathies which seem common to every branch of the human family and have 
reinforced the magical taboo. An instance of this sor^ of thing may again be found in Burma, 
which, as there is no caste in the Indian sense, is useful aa providing examples of the process 
of caste formation. Here pagoda slaves, the status of whom is hereditary, are looke<l down 
upon by other classes. In general pagoda slaves have been recruited from non-Burmese races. 

Large numbers of Arakaneae, Talaings, Manipuris and Siamese have been setthad in various 
parts of Burma by varioua conquering monarebs as slaves of different pagodas. I'his racial 
element is probably to be traced again in the prohibition of the wearing of ornaments by certain 
ca&tea. Thus in the Naga Hills in Assam intheAo tribe one of the sub-tribal groups, which is 
apparently of difierent origin to the rest of the tribe, is not allowed to wear ivory on both arms. 

Similar restrictions are found in the Laccadive Islands. The same element probably apfieam 
in the practice of liypergamy, and tbe first stop which any section oPlu exterior cjiste takes in 
order to raise its social standing is to deny to other sections the right to marry its daughtera 
though continuing for tbe time lieing to take wives from among them. Thus have the HEtliyn 
Kaibarttos aevered themselves from the Jabya Kaiharttas and established themsclvos as a 
separate caste, no longer depressed, and even ao a section of the Kamasudras is now attempting 
to segregate itself. Indeed as between different sections of the exterior castes prejudice is just 
strong oe between the interior castes and the exterior castes generally. The Mahars in Bombay 
have objected to sharing their couneela and conferences with Chamars, ^nd Mahara and 
Chamars have unanimously spurned the Bhangi. Similarly in Madras Pallars have objected 
to being ciaaaed with Chaklis whom they regard as.^no less inferior to them than the Paraiyana 
though all alike are untouchables to a good caste Hindu. Religion of ourse with its apparatus 
of holy vessels, sacred animals and sacrosanct priests has also contributed to the creation 
of the idea of untouchability, and society in general by its natural dislike of certain unclean 
occupations and by its very proper antipathy to criminal profeasiona haa done much to ffipIl^tlClar.COm 
and ^ereotype tbe position of the exterior caatea. 

In 1916 and again in 1920, the Government of India called for a report as to the moral and 
material condition of the depressed classes and for proposals for their amelioration from all 
local governments. Tlie records of the consequent reports will be found under pT<yceiylings 
of thv. Gowroment ff India in fkr 7}f*pnrhne7\ty Nos. 130 — 131 of pJuly 1916, 329 — 341 of 

August 1920. 
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During the ^ieoade a geed deal hrta been done |iartleulnrly in Madras to beneftt the 
exterior castes in various Nt>t only luia the Madras Government a^tpoiiited a Commissioner 

of encouraging the education of tile flepreased classes 

Ibokmg after their economic interests, but many private societies have also been at work. 
B a number of Christ ian Mission;^, tlio Depresijed (^laascs Union, the Poor School Society, 


the Social Service League, the Andhra Deena Seva Sangam, and the Depressed Glaasca Mission 

of Mangalore are some of the institutions working for this obj ect* The Arcot Mission has started 

an agricultural school and Local Boards have abo been spending money towards the same 

end* In addition to this much has been done by the Self-Respect movement and the Depressed 

Claasra Conference. The actual steps taken by the Government of Madras have been, besides 

the appointment of a Cornmismoner of Labour, the insistence on the right of admission of 

exterior caste pupils into all publicly managed schools, the refusal of grants4n-aid to privately 

managed achools which do not admit exterior caste pupils, the removal of publicly managed 

schools from places inaccessible to exterior castes, the opening of special schools and hosteb 

for the exterior castes, the remission of their fees, and the provision of scholarehip® and of 

special facilities for the training of exterior caate teachers* On t he economic side the Go ver nment 

of Madras has taken steps towards the provision of house sites for the relief of congestion and 

for purposes of freeing the exterior -castes from oppression by their landlords, the organlsiition 

and running of co-operative societies, the provision of drinking water by constructing new 

wells and repairing old, the provision of burial grounds and sanitary req air ementa for the exterior 

castes, the asBignment of land for cultivation both by reservation for and free assignment 

to exterior castes of lands not ciasaed as valuable, that is* lands not affected by irrigation 

projects, and by reservation for exterior castes of lands classed as valuable and assignment 

to them on payment of market value in easy instalments. Aa a result of these measures some 

progress has been made. In 1920, there were 150,000 pupils of exterior castes in schoola, 

in 1930, there were 230,000. Over 100,000 of these were in Christian Mission schools and 

many of the remainder in schools maintained by the societies mentioned above. Most of 

these achools are only primary schools, there being only about 2,700 pupils in ediicational 

institutions above the primary stage of whom about 50 only were in colleges. Out of 230,000 

reading in schools in 1930 about 7,500 were girls. Of the 230,000 only 16,000, however, were 

reading in ordinary schools not reserved for exterior castes while over 70,000 pupils who 

did not belong to the exterior castes were reading in schools specially maintained for those 

castes. As compared with the rest of the population, while about tt per cent, of the popubition 

of Madras was going to school when this census took place, only about 4 per cent, of the 

exterior castes were at school, and of that total less than 1 per cent, was beyoud the primary 

stage. Economically very considerable sums have been spent by the Madras Government 

during the past ten, years in hnancing and organising co-operative societies for the acquisition 

of land for house sites and for the gmnting of agricultural loans and for purposes of flood 

relief, rural credit and collective bargaining. In 1920, there ’were over 14,600 members of 

exterior castes in about 1^0 co-operative societies ; as a result of the work done during the 

decade there are now about 2,CMIK) such societies consisting mainly of exterior castes and during 

recent years new societies have been registered at tbe rate of over 100 a year. Over 55,0iWl 

house sites have been provided and some 300,000 acres of land have been assigned to exterior 

caste cultivators. But at the time of this censua there were still .aix districts in Mantras 

untouched by the activities of the f'otnmiasioncr of Labour, In Bombay apart from thts work 

done by private institutions among which the Servants of India Society is very prominent, 

little has yet been done. A Committee wa.s appointed by the Governineiit of Boiubay lo 

enquire into the conthtion of the depressed castes and aborigimrl tribes in the Fresiiiciicy in 

^lovcniber 1928. As a result of the recommendations of that Committee an ofheer was appointed 

in 1931, charged with the duty of watching over the progress of and of upholding the rights of the 

backward classes. In addition to that a Resolution of the Government of Bombay directed tJie 

reemitment of members of the depressed classes in the police. It is perhaps signiheant that 

the Committee found it necessary to include in their recommendations an addition to tUo 

Govempient Servants^ Conduct Rules framed with a view to enforcing polite treatment of blie 

depressed classes by the otliciaLs of Government. In regard to the edneation. of thc^v ola.-iscii 

in British India generally some information has already been given in Chapter IX. Many of 

the Indian States have also recognised the necessity for special measures for the uplift of 

exterior castes, in particular, Baroda, Cochin and Travancore; while in Gwalior aud Jaipur 

action has been taken more particularly in regard to the criminal tribes of which tlnsro are 

considerable numbers in those States. In Jaipur areas of land have been allotted to tb« 

criminal tribes and special schools have been opened for the education of their children, ^^Ipatidar COm 

the same has been done in Gwalior. ^ 


The occasion of this census, coming as it did at a time when political reforms apjjeared 
imminent , compiioated the already plentiful difElciiltiea in the way of getting an exact return of 
number of exterior castes. A number of condietlng forces were at work, as, apart from the liiAt ural 
desire of individuals of exterior civstes to raise their own social status by making thernaelves 
out to be somefcliiug other than t.liey wen: recognised to be by their jniighbours, a delinite 
moveiTieut was set afoot by tlie Hiiuln Mahasabha for t he return of all Hindus as Hindu simply 
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with no qualifications of caste or sect. In. 1928 tlie Hindu Mahasabha itself pasaed a reHolutiou 
declaring tliat tbe so CiJ,llcd untouchables had equal rights w^th other Hindus to si tidy 
in schooK and to use wells and roads and femplcs, and the aanic rc^ohition called oit 
washermen to idford their iMirvie.es to uiitoiic-bablus. Al. i,lils eeiisns^ 
Imw'ever, polit.Jtsal coiisirlcrations prfjbabiy ovLTweightsd all els€i and many (‘fforfs w'eic omde 
to induce untouchables to record themselves as * Hindus * and nothing else. Titr c vtcrior 
castes themselves were, however, generally alive to the fact that their interests requircil tlieir 
numbers to be definitely known ; at. the same time they were not nncotisciouH of thi' fact 
that it might be advantageous to tlicm to represent as many castes as possible as being dcprosHcd 
III order to swell their numbers in importance. Consequently , while in tho Punjab tlie Al [-India 
Shradhanand Depresaed ClasBes Mission w-as calling on the exterior castes to return them.'? elves 
as Ary a Hindus instead of, for inatanee, Achuts or Dalits, the exterior castes’ own 
leaders were calling on their follow’'crs to return themselves as Ad-J^hartni by religion and not 
Hindu at all ; and' in' other provinces the jvssofdations of the exterior castes were representing 
as ‘ depressed ^ castes which very doubtfully fall into that- category and many of wduclt 
have been excluded on scrutiny. Generally speaking* however* it is believed that f lic hgurcs 
for the exterior clusses obtained at this census have been accurate on the whole and the metluKls 
adopted in different provinces to determine what constitutes an exterior caste have already 
been referred to* while extracts frou} some of the Provincial Heporta will be found below. 


Little information exists as to the actual numbers of these exterior ca-stes who urc enrii led 
to a vote under the present constitution of tlic provinces. Except in the case of ■Vla^lras, 
nomination has been resorted to to secure the representation of depressed clasHcs. l<"our 
members have been so nominated in the Central Provinces, twoeacli in Bombay and in T?iliar 
and Orissa* one each in Bengal and in the United Provinces and none in the Punjab 
or in Assam. In Madras ten members were nominated to represent nine specified communities 
recorded as depressed, while individuals of the exterior castes were not debarred of 
course from voting in a general constituency if they happened to be qualified as 
electors. It has been estimated that there are in Madras rather less than 57,000 exterior casto 
idectora in a total of more than Ij million " non-Ma home dan ** voters, that is to say. aliout 
4^ per cent., thougli tho exterior castes form some 16 per cent, of the total iLon-MusUm po}>utation. 
In Bombay a rough estimate has been made that there arc 15,000 exterior caste vtjtera 
out of a total of 759,000 voters in all the general constituencies, that is, about 2 per f>f r he 

exterior castes have votes* whereas they comprise over 8 per cent, of tho population of the 
Presidency. 

The following Tables A and B will give some indication of the numerical const itu I ion of 
the depressed castes and of their distribution and comparative literacy. It shouhl bi' iitadc 
clear that figures for literacy are available in part only, and the percentage shown as literaie is 
the percentage calculated on that total only for which figures of literacy are avail able. 

TABLE A. 


Numo of Ca»t4;> oU-. 


Total 

tiumboT 

treaUid 

Adiya . . 


afi 

«Ktt:rior. 

e 

Ag(.-r 


7, lOS 

Ahori {Abtfria) 


24,37 G 

Ajtla 


SeTO 

Alavun . . 


734 

AnibiUtan 


30^5 

Arakh . . 


85.907 

Araniidtt^n 


oo 

Arayan . . 


23.38U 

Arimtluitbiyar 



Ayrlhrdia 


749 

Ilagrl Baditik) 


1,023.127 

BAhoJia 


40,007 

BalkhA H. . 



Bairn. 


l*«70 

B&iti 


8.888 

Bajania, ete. 


34 

Bakuda 


806 

Balai (BaliiMJ 


fin 1.682 


Locality in which- treated lui unterior. 


lieiuci>rk!i. 


CooTg. 

Bombay, WcBtcm India StAtc* Agency. 
Almer-Morwjita. UnitcnJ ProvincoB and 
Raj pu tana. 

MadrAH. 

Travancorc. 

Travaneore . . , , * - 

tinited ProTincoBr 
MoclrnM. 

Travanrorc-. 

CtmttUgark (C. P.). 

Ajmel'-McTwft^^^I Bonpal* U. 1’., CwaHor* 

Kajputaim. 

Bongah UnitfHi Provinces. 

Ainrmiti (Boi'ar). 

S- Kanara (Madrnfi). 

Bengal, 

United ProvinccH 
S. Kanara (MfixlraaK 

Ajmer Mom'ara. Central ProTinenrt and 
Bcrar [partH) UmledProvLin^os* Control 
India, Gwalior, Itajputatia. 


Barbor castee nut 

treated a& CKtcrior. 


IncLudod with Chakkiliyaii- 


realpatidar.com 

Total TL-eorded 7,«7e cl^icwliero 
not treated as ej;t#rior. 
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Name of Caate* etc. 

Total 

□umber 

treated Locality in whit^b treateej as exterior* 

realpatidar.com 

as 

exterior. 


RemarkSi 


BMdi (E«b*Tim> 

Bu«r . - 
Bvgi - - 
Bu^gundA «* 

Bariki . - 
BanralA (Barwar) 
Buitk - * 

Batfcada 

Bmm-j (BaTfUTr Bawaria) 

BazJgar 

Bedar - , 

Beldar ^ » 


Bellara ■ - 
Beriya (Bediya) , . 
Betrua . i 
Bkambi (Bambhi) 

Bhangi (Laib«g 4 Mahtar, 
HaUlkkor), 


Bhar 

Bharathar 
Bbatlja. * 
Bbjl -- 
Bbogta . - 
BhuUuuali 


130 Coorg* 

1»066 United ProTinceai S- Kanara (Madraa)* 
1,3S4 Qiralior. 

l.Oeg AjEuaT-Marwarai. Raj pn tana. 

1,^1 OwalifiT. 

3,60^ Oanjam and Vizagapataiil {Madrag). 

U- P-f Jammu and KosbinirH, 

Jammu aud Kaalimir State- 
65 S S. Kanara (Madinas). 

5^643 Jammu and Kaahmir State- 
721*299 Bengal, Bihar and Orisaa, Dalhl, Aladras, 
Punjab* United PrnvHncae. TravaJ^core- 
372 Rajputana 

400 Central Provinces and Berar (port) 

3,130 Bengal 


87 3 , Kanara {Madras}, 

20*153 Bengal* G^aHurr United Frovinoes* 


Total recorded 2 * 734 * Not 
elaewkere treated aa axtoriot. 
Total recorded 091 . 530 . Not 
eleo where treated as esterior* 
Total Beidar* Bind, Nuniya* 
Od and Waddar recorded aa 
001*926 for India, Only 
reported exterior in Bengal 
and Punjab ^ut letter 
fig urea not included here. 
Treated also oe dapreeaed 
by Myaots ^t«. 


367 Bengal, 

183*917 Ajntier^Merwara, Bombay* Central India, 

Raj pu tana. Western India Statee 
Agency. 

865*453 Ajmer-Merwara, AndacaartBand Nioobate* 

Aegam, Bengal* Bihar and OriBsa, 

Bombay* Central ProTlnoes and Berar* 

United Proviiioe** Baroda* Central 
India, QwaHor* Rajputanaj Sikkim* 

Western India State« Agency* 

461*024 United Provinoee .. .. See Rajwar. 

27 ft Trav ancore* 

322 Bengal* 


28 United ProTinoos. 


60,054 Blbar and Orlasa* 
1 1 1 ,439 Aseam* Bengal . 


Bbniya, etc- 

Bhumij 

Bidakia 

Bind 

Blnjbia . - 

Byagari 

Chaobati 

Chadar . . 

GhakkaraTar 

Chakkiliyan 

Chalavadi 


736*479 Bengal, Bihar and Orieaa* Sikkim* United Include# Agaria* Chero* etc., 
Frovinoes, “ in U* P* 

260,404 Bihar ahd Orleea- 
63 Rajputana. 

19*518 Bengal* 

317 Bengal. 

8 , 4 ft 9 Bcllary (Madras]. 

5*130 Visagapatam {Modraa). 

21*071 Central Provinece* 

3,636 Travoncore. 

630*36i3 Madraa and Trayancore* 

3*422 Bellary (Madras), 


Chainar (Chambhar* KBalpa* 1 l, 7 ftl * 1 37 
gama^ra* Batnaml}* 


Chauhan * - 

2*026 

Cbaapal 

2.737 

Cbayalakkaimn * , 

* . 1*730 

Chayakkoraa 

2*168 

Cbnhra * * 

*. 484.596 


Ajmer-Merwara* Andaman^ and Nicobare, 
Baluchistan* Bengal* Bihar and Odsaa* 
Bombay* Central Provineea and Berar, 
Cooig* l>elhi, Madras, Nortb-West 
Frontier Proyince* Punjab* United 
Proyineea* Baroda* Central India 
Agency* Gwalior. Jammu and Kashmif^ 
Rajputana* Western India States. 

Brug (Central Proyinoes). 

Blbar and OriBea. 

Trayancore. 

Travaneoro- 

Baluebiitan, Xhdbl, N.-W. P. P., Punjab* 
Jammu and Kashmir. 


India total 12 * 195,510 returned 
from the Froyineea here 
tnentioned. 


realpatidar.com 


Pabgar . . 


1,360 Ajmer Merwara* United Provincea* Raj* See Mnchl. 
putana. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Name o( Caste, etc* 

Total 

number 

treated Locality in which treated as ojrterlor. 

realpatidar.com 

as 

exterior. 




Damni . . . » 

X>«ridkBt » , 

PevwdnkttlAthfrQ 
DewftT . . 

DhaiiAk 

Dhemnar 

Dhiumr 

Dhiyar . « 


S33 Damob (Central ProvincfM)^ 

7,fm Btmgml and 8ikkLm. 

44j 248 O&njam (Madroa). 

4^019 Tamllnad (ModraeJ^ 

ljT80 OhhattidgBrb (GeaUul Proviiui«a)« 

33^737 Ajmer-MerwaTa, Saugor (Ceafcra] Pro<- India total (wltb Kandra, g.v* ) 
vlnooe), BelbU H&Jputana. 763.671 » 

*44 Bengal. 

46*071 Goatnal Praviaoea and Berar (parts). .* Not ekewbere tieated 04 u- 

terior* 

3.163 Jammu and Kasbmir. 


Plwbl ** 
lUiiw jDokdr) 


1*406^291 Assam* Bengal* Bihar and Orlua* Oatral India total Inolading Vannan 
Provinoos and Berar. United E^vinoes, {$. v,)* Flarit and volutt^an 
Sikkim. 3.161,423. 

24,033 Bombay, Central Prot^Iocea and Beiar. 


Dtmi 


1,060 Bongal, 


Bom (Dotiiar, BomlVt 334,403 Ajmer-Merwara, Aasam, Baroda, Bongai, — ’Hydanbad Oguroi 

BbBUoa, Bao^or, Baoor, Bihar and Orjesa, Bombay, Ootral nrobably inoluded under 

Dbarkar, Patni, Wanafoda j, Prorinceeand Berar, l^ladraa, Fnajab* Othors ”, 

United ProTtziees, Central India, 

Jammu and Kashmir, Rajputana, 

Gwalior, 


Dugla 

Dusadh 

Eraralazi 
Ganda ,, 
Oardi . . 
Gaioda . . 

Obanoha 
Gfaaiia . . 


Ghokba 

Gbueurja , , 

Gidhiya 
Godagali 
Godari , , 

Godda ,, 4* 

Gndra ,, 

Gooirbi . , 

Goaangi , , 

Habura ,, 

eaddi(KelU) 

Hari (Brittial) 
Emsala , . 

Hlr a ,4 * , 

Uavathi. , 

Iravan . . 

Irika , , 

Iralaii , , * > 

Jaggali , . 

Jalija Kaibartta 

jambunnjlu , , 

Jangam 

Jbalo Malo 

Jhamtal 

Jolaha , . 

Jngi 

Kadan , . 


Kadar .. 

Kaikati 


9,523 Assam. 

, . 1,400,373 Bengal, Bihar and Oiiasa, United Pso^ 

Vinces. 


541 Cochin, 

106,343 Central Provinofis ,, EssFaD. 

173 Jammu and Kashmir. 

22,137 Ajmer'Morwafa, Baroda, Hajpntaim, 

Western India States Agency. 

4,662 AjmeiT-MerwarB, Rajputana, 

132,332 Baluchistan, Bae^I, Bihar and Oriosa, 

Central Pnovlnoea* Ganjam and Viraga- 
patam (Madras). 

43.622 Biba r and Orissa. 

1,646 Bi har and Orissa . 

191 Unitod Provinces. 

000 Ganjam and Vizagapatam (Madna). 

419 Bo. 

140 S, Kanara (Madras), 

1,553 Blbarand Oriasa. 

0,149 Bengal. 

244 Cblngleput (Madrag). 

1 ,91 0 United Pro vinOM- 

41,672 Ganjam aud Vixagapatam (Madras) « \Ko doubt tbs same oasts 

202,354 Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa .. J originally, 

363 S. Kanara (Madras). 

10.623 Assam. 

6,955 Travancore. 

369,363 Trsvancoie. 

332 Biha r and Orissa. 

240 Cochin, 

3,020 Ganjam and Vixagapatam (Madras). 

001,146 Assam, Bengal. 

0,701 Godavari (Madrs.s). 

12 Bhandara (Ontral Provinaos). 

203,925 Surma Valley ( Assam), Bengal. 

1,510 Central India. realpatKjar.coiTi 

40 Jammu and Kashmir. 

83,922 Surma Valley (ArnamJ, 

76S Madrae, Ccxsbin .. .. ,, Strictly speaking a jungle 

trib^ but treated as ud- 
touehable* 

1,073 Bengal, 

2,157 Central Provinces and Ber:i.r* 
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EXTEBIOR CABTEfi. 


4^1 




Total 

number 



Nain« of Caste# 


treated 

].^ality in wliicib treated aa exterlDr. 

Hemarkj# 

realpatidar.com 

esteHor. 



XaUstea 



Travanmue. 


K&kkstea 


lpB6« 

Travafeuopte, 




4^1B3 

Aisoer-Moraara, Kajputaiu, 


lUUsdip KsUods . - 


t,73e 

Malabar {Hadr« a) . Codr^. 


Kal inr « , 


13L«£7 

filkkiv- 


Kaa ■ # 


6e 

Befngal. 


KAAskkan 


3^23S 

Malabar {Madne^ Codiin, 


Kaodn 


jefi,B37 

Bengal, Bihar and Oxiaaa. 

BsalNtenak# 

Ksaiyan 


ia,6fi2 

TravaitDora, 


K&Ajar # # 


30,407 

Ajmeor-Merwaraj Bihar and Orjata, Uulted 




Provmoea, Gwalior# Raj'patana# 


Baom # # 


107,908 

Bengal p 


Knpali ## 


100,583 

Bengal. 


Karparift 


B73 

Baikal, United Provmqea, 




ftpSflfl 

BeugaL 


Ka-dmFslKD 


2,807 

Malabar (Madiae^, 


K.anrfcl #- 


108 

United Prorin<ieau 


KnthikksrM 


lei 

Travancote. 


Kntia 


24,510 

Central Provinces# 


iCattuuAyalWDi 


1,SS1 

Mala bar (Madraa }. 


Kavatbi 


2,203 

Tn'ranoore. 


Bbv'fiis , , 


700 

CooJiin. 


#. 


i»,403 

Bihar and OriBsa, 


E^TalanaUiaii 


1,423 

TraTanooze, 


KJiairwa 


81 

United Prav'inoee# 


Bhangar 


10,577 

Ajmur^Morwara, Central Provinoefl and 




Berarlpart), Rajpntana. 


Kbatik t. 

* a 

241,403 

Baluchistan, Bengal, Central Pcovinoe* 

India total reoordod, 412,520# 



and Beror {parti, l^Lhi, Utdted Pio- 
vinees, Gwalior. 


Kiolisk 


2 

Bengal. 


Kin^&iia (inoii DLsriil* 

7,600 

United Piormeea. 


P*waei»). 

Kodalo 


28,410 

Ganjam {Madras), 




76,846 

United PEoVmceB . «##, 

Treated as an exterior caste in 




United ProTinoM only, eiss- 
vbere as a forest tribe. 


Koltha. .# 

.. 

1,114 

Bombay. 


KoliandBa^ ♦# 

*# 

263,751 

Delhi, Punjab, Gwalior, 


Koli Dbffir 


20,358 

Bombay, Western India States Aganoy, 


KoDsi # # # > 


41,058 

Bengal, 


ICoDwsr 


133 

Bengal# 


Kouaft * * • * 

** 

818 

S# Kanara( Madras). 


Kootim 


228 

Coobin# 


Kursga < « 


4,042 

Bellaty, S, Kanara {Madras). 


Koroma (Kunmub } 


10,575 

Cooig, Malabar {Madras), 


Kori (Korla) * # 


064,661 

Andaunane and NieobarH, BahicluBtaii, 




Central ProvuioM and Heiar {part). 
United Pmv'jncee, Bajputai^. 



Korwa # * 


467 

United Prorincea ** m 

Elsewhere treated ai a primi- 





tlTo tribe. 

KoteJ , , « 


7,651 

Bengali 


Kotwar — 


64 

United Provinoea* 


Katwalla ^ 


1,460 

Bombay, Weatem India States, 


Kuchbamd 

— 

305 

Ajnaer-Merwara, Bajpbtana. 


Kudiya 

Kiulubl ^ 


4,046 

12,011 

Coorg, S, Kanara (Madras). 

Madras. 

realpatidar.com 

Xudumban ** 


827 

TamiJnad (Madras)# 


K uniiiar 


23,863 

Central Prorinoes and Barer (part). 


Btirariar ^ 

• # 

631 

Bihar and.OrlsHi 


BuraTaa ^ 

#* 

60,181 

TraTanooro, Malabar (Madras), 


KurkilLdiJiA 


7,112 

Malabar (Atadras), 


lijfrpaia 

#, 

4 

Goofg, 
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Total 

number 

treated 

Lcmalil^ in trbioh treated as estoriDr. 

Remarks. 

3alpatidar.com 

Lobar .1. 4 , 


extorior. 

50.178 

Bengal, Sikkim, 

Probably refers to the Ourkbali 

Maliar, (dmruiiiuij Dbor, 

fip447,lH7 

Ajmer-Merwara> Assam, Bengal, Bombay 

Lobar gerueralJy treated as 
exterior. 

* With Adlkamataka in 

Holeya*, HoUr, Mai, VmU. 


Coerg. Cientral ProWnoes and Berar, 

Mysore. 

Uahuria « * « . 

2.38$ 

Madras, United Frovinoefl, Baroda, 
Central India, Bajputana, Hydorahad. 
Coehin. TrayanDore. Weatem India 
States Ageney. 

Bibar and Orisaa. 

Maila 


1,431 

S, Kanara (Madras). 


Mala Daau « . 


2.389 

Andhradesh {Madma), 


M&laSEkr m r 


5,101 

Madras. 


MaJay&n 


3,185 

Coohin, 


MaJeya 


m 

Coorg. 


MaUah 4- 


$0,252 

Bengal. 


Man^ f MadJga^ BdCataugip 


2,547,537 

Ajmer-Merwafa. Cnorg* Bombay, Central 

Madiga is incJudod ‘wrlth Adi- 

Megb, MoghwiUj Madg^>. 


Froviiices and Banar, Madma, Punjab, 

kamataka in Mysore. 

Maag Garadi » * 


4,334 

Baroda. C.efitrHl India, Hyderabad 
Jammu and Xathmir. Bajputana, 
Westeni 1 ndia States Agency, 

Bombay. 

Maugan 


184 

Bihar and Orissa. 


M&ravan 


14,380 

TravanooFa, 


Mar&kkaa * « 


353 

Travanoore, 


M&Tillan 


1,341 

BflflJabar (Madras). 


M^dajra (Madarl) « « 


7,021 

Cootg, Madras. Trayaneore. 


Mogor - . 


773 

S. K-auara (Madnia), 


Muobi MuoobJ) 


458,205 

Asoam. BBiigal, Bihar and Orissa CbntrqJ 

India total [ioeluiling Uabgar 

llukkuyaa 


590 

Provinoea. and Bexar. Coorg, Ganiam 
(Aladras). United Provinces. Sikkiiii. 

TravaiioDro. 

and Jingar) 1,026.405 but 
not everywhere treated as 
exterior. 

MuncLala 


5,337 

Coorg, Bp Kanara (Madras), 


Musabar 


810,530 

Bengal, Bibar and Ortssa, United Pro- 


Nadar « < 


233,082 

vinces. 

Travancor^p 


Nadia 4 . 


022 

Baroda. 


Kagar ■ - 


16,164 

Bengal. 


Nagarcbi 


5.970 

Central Provincoa and Borar. 


Naiya . . 


40 

Beiigalp 


Kale KanaTara * » 


8 

Coorg. 


Nalok&yova 


1.480 

S. Kanara (Madras), 


Namaaudm (Cbaadiila) 


2,267.589 

Assam. Bengal* ViFagapatajn (Madras). 


Nat 


61.175 

Ajmer- Merv^ara, Baluchistan, Bengal, 


Nayadl . < 


816 

Bihar and Orissa* United Praymces, 
Jiajpntana. 

Malabar [Madras). Coobin, Travanaoxa. 


NuUyaii 


3,129 

TravaDDOie. 


Ojha 


1*718 

Ceritral Provinces (parts). 


Pogad&L . 


771 

Tamiliiad (Madrafl). 


Paidi 


39,437 

Ganjam. Vicagapatanx (BXadru), 


PaiEida 


02 

Gan jam (Madras), 


Paty * . 


2.017 

N* Ciroara (Madraa). 


PaLatya 4 4 


43.160 

Bengal. 


Pale . - 


3.192 

Coorg. 


PallaD. , * 


805,104 

Madras, Travancoro, 


Pamhada 


336 

B, Kanaia [Madras). 


Pamidi 


424 

Ganjam (Modraa)- 


Pan (Panka, FanOp. Panik) 


688,456 

Bnngal. Bibar and Oriua* Central Pro- 

Total recorded (adtb Oonda. 

Panan .. 


3,812 

vinces (part), Madnwi. 

Tmvanoore. 

V., and Baraik) 1,241*32^.. 

Fancbania 

. . 

96,145 

Coorg. Madroa. 


^TLikkaa 

4 4 

402 

Coorg. Pravancore* 


Paniyan 

4 . 

32,410 

Malabar (Maidraa). 


Panniandi 

, 4 

54 

Tamilnaf] (Madras). 

realpatidar.com 

Paraiyan (SatJabavam) 

44 

1.200436 

Coorg, Madras, Goehla, Travenoom. 

Parayan 

4 4 

14.428 

Madras. Travancore, 

Fardban 

4 . 

71,006 

Central Provincea and Berar, 


P«dM . - 

4 » 

41 

KarslrigbpiiT (Central Proviaoes). 


Faai . . 4 • 


1.601,478 

Ajmer 'Merwara, Andamans andNioobars, 


Pod 


667,731 

Baluchistan, Bengal, Bibar arid OriBs&ih 
United Provinces, Rajputana, 

Bengal. 


PuLluyan 

44 

527 

Travancore. 
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Total 

number 

Name of Caate, eto. treated Locality in which treated as exterior. Remarks, 

as 

realpatidar.com 


Pnndari 

31,265 

Puthirai Vannan 

.. 74 

Raigar . . 

162,704 

Raju 

66,778 

Rajwar (Rajjhar) 

. . 22,664 


Raneyar 

1,480 

Ratal . . 

488 

Rawal . • 

.. 790 

Relli .. 

.. 

Sansi . . * . 

39.403 

Sahariya 

u.iia*] 

Sanaurhiya 

31 J 

Sarbhangi 

23 

Sargara 

, . 32.062 

8ar>'ara (Sarera) .. 

. . 9.437 

Satia . . 

1.184 

Saun. .. 

2,276 

Silpkar . . 

313,737 

Siyal .. 

9.281 

S b agirdapesha 

333 

Shenva . . 

. . 9,643 

Sonri 

76,922 

Surava . . 

3 

8ntradhar 

12,675 

Samban.. 

.. 567 

Sapari . . 

.. 462 

Semman 

1.198 

Tirgar . . 

713 

Tiruvalluvar 

207 

Thantan 

41.214 

Thantapulayan . . 

795 

Tham . . . . 

31,678 

Thontaman 

684 

ThoU 

.. 1.639 

Thori . . , . 

17,466 

Timali .. .. 

68 

Tiyar . . 

96,413 

Turi . . . . 

. . 70.240 

Turi 

4.970 


Bengal. 

Tamilnad (Madras). 
Ajmer-Merwara. Raj pu tana. 
Bengal. 

Bengal, Central Provinoes (part) 


Madras. 

Jammu and Kashmir. 

Ajmer- Merwara, Raj pu tana. 

Ajmer-Mcrwara, Delhi, Punjab, United 
Provinces, Raj pu tana. 

-United Provinces. 

Rajputana. 

Ajraer-Merwara, Rajputana. 

Punjab, Jammu and Kashmir. 
Ajmer-Merwara, Rajputana. 

United Provincoe. 

United Provinoes. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Bengal. 

Baroda. 

Bengal, Sikkim. 

Coorg. 

Assam . . . . . . • • 

Tamilnad (Madras). 

Vizagapatam (Madras). 

Tamilnad (Madras). 

Ajmer-Merwara, Rajputana. 

Madras. 

Travancore. 

Travancore. 

United Provinoes. .. .. .. 

Travancore. 

Chinglepot (Madras). 

Ajmer-Merwara, Rajputana, Baroda. 
Bombay. 

Bengal. 

Bihar and Orissa, Bengal . • . • 

Baroda. Western India States Agency, 
Bombay. 


Treated as exterior also by 
Census Superintendent of 
Bihar and Orissa. Total 
recorded for India (with 
Bhar, g. v.) 080,706. 


Included in Haddi. 


A boat building caste ; distinct 
from ** Viswabrahmans 


Treated as a primitive tribe in 
Bihar and (>rissa. Not treat, 
ed as depressed in Bengal. 


A depressed tribal onit. 


Ullstan 


778 

Valan .. 

. . 

21,172 

Valluvan 


69,414 

Vannan 


13.433 

V arnavar 

, . 

166 

V elakkithalanayar 

. . 

30.603 

Velan 


16,253 

Veluthadanayar .. 

.. 

14,878 

Vetan .. 

.. 

0,496 

V'ettakkaran 


408 

Vettuvan 


40,122 

VithoUa. . 

, , 

626 

Watal . . 

. , 

13 

Y adavan 

. . 

8,467 

Adi-Andhra 

. . 

664.844 

Adi-Dravida 


2.620,571 

Adi-Kamataka . . 


644 

Tea Garden Coolie oastee 


1,233.612 

Others (Sndra, Vdlmiki, 

218.846 

Ramdaria, unnamed. 



minorand onspecifled). 


Cochin. 

Travancore. 

Madras. Cochin. 

Travancore. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras, Cochin. 

Bombay. 

Jammu and Kashmir. 

Travancore. 

Madras. 

Coorg. Madras, Mysore, Travanoore. 
Madras. 

Assam. 

Assam, Baluchistan, Bombay, Madras, 
Baroda, Hyderabad, Travanoore, Punjab 
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Total .. 60,1914,770 
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Percentage of Exte- 

Percentage 





rior eastea on — 

of 

realpati(fea:,fi6tf»si.t«. 

Total 

Population. 

I'otsJ 

Hindu. 

Total 

Exterior 




Hindu 

Total ' castes 



casteu. 

PopulatioD. population, who 







are 







literate. 

INDIA 

Sa0»639,667 

230,196440 

66,196,770 

21 

14 

1*9 

PrOTllllHli 

a71,«8l^4« 

177,727,988 

39,064,000 

22 

14 

1 '6 

1. Ajnier Marwara 

600302 

434,500 

76,816 

18 

14 

2 2 

2. Aodtunana a^nd Niooban 

29.463 

7*6 J 8 

512 

7 

2 

r 

AsAattL 

8,622,201 

4,931,760 

1,829,009 

37 

21 

3-1 

4. Ealuchiat»n {Digineti and Adminis- 

463,008 

41,432 

6,702 

14 

1 

6*9 

t^tsd Terriiorie^}. 







fi. Bengal 

liO, 114,002 

21,570.407 

6,800,800 

32 

14 

50 

C. Bibae and Oriaea 

37,677,570 

31,011,474 

6,744,303 

19 

15 

00 

7. Bombay .. 

2130^,866 

16,621,221 

1,750,424 

11 

S 

2'8 

S. Burma 

14,647,407 

570,063 

Nn retum of oaste. 



0, OentTal Provinces and Beiar 

16,507,733 

13,338,223 

2,818,346 

21 

26 

i-5 

10. Coorg 

163,^7 

146,007 

24,803 

17 

15 

1-5 

11. Belhi 

636.246 

300,863 

72,883 

li 

il 

1'4 

I2« Madras 

46*740.107 

41,277,370 

7,234.104 

IS 

15 

1-6 

13- North-West Fmntiar Pro vinoa 

2,426,076 

142,077 

5,468 

4 


3’6 

14. Punjab 

23,580,862 

6,328,688 

1,279,459 

20 

5 

08 

10. United Ftovinoee of Agra and Oudb 

48,408,763 

40,906,586 

11,322,281 

28 

23 

0 5 

3Utei and AgenolH * » 

79,028,088 

61,467,163 

11,131,761 

IB 

14 

31 

le. Aasam States . . 

626,606 

273,890 

1,421 

1 


12 0 

17, BaluoJns tan States 

405,109 

12.240 

20 


*, 

2-5 

IB. Batoda State 

2,443,007 

2,152,071 

203,043 

9 

8 

10-3 

10. BengalStateS >> 

073,336 

641,662 

30,822 

6 

3 

T 

20. Bibar and Orissa States . « * . 

4,652,007 

4,194,878 

831,884 

15 

14 

l-O 

21, Bombay Statee 

4,468.306 

3,921,088 

348,574 

9 

8 

2-8 

central India Ageney 

6,632,790 

5,852,204 

797,602 

14 

12 

0 3 

23. Central Proviaoes States . . 

2,483,214 

1,788,401 

262,732 

14 

10 

0'5 

24. Gwalior State 

3,523,070 

3,271,578 

678,110 

21 

19 

1 

20, Hyderabad State 

14,436,148 

12,176,727 

2,473,230 

20 

17 

0-6 

26, Jammu and Ksabmir State 

3,646,243 

739.222 

170,028 

23 

5 

0-5 

27. Madiao States Agenoy - , ' , . 

6,764,484 

4,323,160 

1,960,370 

45 

29 

13-8 

CocAiit Stoic 


7S&,434 

126,330 

IS 

10 

4-3 

PmwHcors Stale , , * * 

St$M,973 

3J34,SSS 

1.763,736 

66 

ss 

14 9 

OtAer Madroi Stalti . . 

4SSJ&S 

4Q7J7S 

66,296 

IS 

14 

J’6 

28. Mysore State , - 

6,667,302 

8,016,880 

1,000,32a 

17 

15 

i<4 

20. North-West Frontier Provinoo 

46,461 

13,051 

542 

4 

1 

f 

(^^encies and 2'ri^ Areas), 







30. Punjab States , . 

437,787 

383.883 

04.347 

26 

221 

0-3 

31. Punjab States Agonoy . , 

4,472,218 

1,887.249 

392,099 

21 



32, Bajputana Ageaoy 

11,225,713 

9,578,806 

1.555.409 

10 

14 

0-4 

33, Sikhim State 

100,808 

47,974 

2,020 

4 

2 

f 

34. United Proviaoeg States , , 

1,206,070 

950,724 

208.884 

22 

17 

0-2 

35. Western India States A^ney 

3,999,260 

3,245,708 

818,220 

10 

8 

1-9 
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The following extraota are taken from the Provincial and State Reports on the aubject of 
the depressed clas^. 

The treatment of the subject by the Ceneos Superintendent of AaaaEn has already been 
mentioned as typical of the method adopted in all provinces at this census. He writes as 
folio W3 
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Anam. — Under the orders of the CVnsus Coininissioii<*r for India a list of depressied and 
backward classes has to Im* prepared for every province in India. 'I’lie invitlious task of preparing 
Buch a li.st for As-sain has. t h«*r<*fcwe. been lai<l upon me and I am conip<‘lled, however 

reluf^OifJj^ttdSl^ijGGIfnhc functions of a modern Hallal Sen “ Ih-pn^ssed’* 

as used in India in connection with casti? ha.s come to be usso<;iat4*d particularly with j>er.sojiB 
belonging to certain castes in Madras who are iinappntaciiable, %\lioise touch ucci'tssitates 
immediate purification and who are not allowed to read in the schools along with other boys. 

There is, I am glad to say, no such degree of dep ession in Aasam ; an un approachable caste 
is unknown here and boys of all castes are freely admitted into all schools and colleges. Nor 
are there any difficulties worth mentioning as regards the drawing of water by all castes from 
public ‘ tanks ’ and wells. 

Hence 1 w'ould be loath to a])ply to any caste in this province an adjective which has come 
to connote an extreme state of degradation. The expression “ depressed castes ** docs however 
occur frequently in this note in the extracts quoted from the opinions of various olficors. 

This is merely because thesg opinion.s were received before 1 Imd decided that I would not use 
tin* term in Assam. 

The unusual cxpres.sion “ Tiindii Exterior Castes ” has been iiivenl<’<l by me in acconlance 
with the permission given hy the Census Commi.s.sionor for India to IVoviiicial Superintendents 
to use any expre.ssion which they considered more .suitable to local conditions tlian the hackneyed 
term “ depressed 

To return to our thrcH' divisions : — 

f 1 ) ** Hindu Exterior Castes*'*. — This, as I have confes.sed, is an expre.ssion to which I plead 
guilty. I am by no means proud of it and it is opc*n to many criticisms. 1 have liowev«T 
asked many Indian genth*men to give me a letter one hut they have not succeeded. Tlic 
expression, as it stands, connotes caistcs which arc Hindu castes but which are out.sidc something 
and that is really what I mean to imply. 

What are they outside ? The answer is that they arc outside the social pale of Hindu 
Society ; that they are “ below the salt ” ; that they are on the other side of a barrier which 
j)revents them from moving upward.s. 

But before going further I must define what 1 mean by ** Hindu Exterior (’astes **. 

By this expression 1 mean e^istes recognized definitely as Hindu ca.stes w'hose w’at<‘r i.s not 
acceptable and w’ho, t/i addition^ are so deficient as castes in education, wealth and influ<M»cc or, 
for some reason connected with their traditional occupations, are so looked down upon that there 
seems little hope of their being allowed by Hindu Society to acquire any further social privileges 
within — at any rate- the next decade. 

By the use of the word ** exterior caste ** I certainly do not intend to imply that such a caste 
can never raise itstdf to a higher level. On the contrary I intend to imply that this can hapjxjn, 
as it actually has happened in the past, and that an exterior caste may in the course of time 
possibly become what I may call an “ interior ** one. 

It is impossible to lay down any simple test to distinguish members of the Hindu exterior 
castes in As^m from others. The main test to distinguish “ clean ” castes from “ unclean 
castes is whether the water of the caste is accepted by members of the uppt?r castes. \ caste 
whose water is accej>table is known in the Surma Valley as ** jnlchal ’* and a caste w^ho.se water 
is not accepted may be conveniently defined as ** jal-achal **. In A.ssjim the words “ 'pani vhtdv ” 
and ** pani na chale ** are in vogue. But we cannot apply thin simple test alone in order to find 
out which castes arc exterior and wliich arc not. It is true that all e.xtcrior castes a,TC jat-aehal 
but it is not true that all jal-achal castes are exterior. For example in the Sylhet district the 
Shahas are technically a jaUachal caste but they are a very w'ealthy and influential community 
who are treat4Hl with considerable respect in society and by a peculiar social convention are 
p<;rmitted to purcha.se their brides from the higher castes. 

The Shahas are in fact a good example of a caste which though technically unclean have 
by their own efforts raised themselves to a position in which the upper classes simply ruinnot 
afford to ignore them. 

I have not therefore classed the Shahas as an “ Exterior Caste”. One of ray friendly critics, 

Babu K. C. Dutta, Extra Assistant Commissioner, has taken up this point. 

” You do not class ” he writes “ the Shahas as an exterior caste simply because of their 

education and the wealth and influence they command. Yet they are not joi-efuU. . ... 

they are not allowed entrance into the Thakurghar of the cleaner castes and 
disability is not likely to be relaxed in the next decade. I do not concede for a 
moment that the disabilities that bar the Shahas are any more pronounced in the 
case of the less influential and uncultured castes. These exterior castes are suffer- 
ing from want of education, wealth, culture, in fact, all that contributes to social 
influence. .\s soon us they have aehieved thest?, their (>osition will he :ikiu to 
that of the Shahas — neither clean nor <lepn*.ss4si. ” 

Bi22CC 
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The Shahas are, of course, exterior to the extent tliut they fall on the other aide of the great 
line which dlvidus Hindu Society — the jal~ckal line — but though tliis line m still of 
importance other t hi Jigs must be taken into conaidcration. 

realpatjdar.conn , , ^ 7 , , , , . . 

If, for example, the Patnis and Namasiidras could nhake oft the tradition which associates 
them with occupations regarded as low (most of them are now cultivators but tradition 
associates them with fishing and boat-plying) and could acquire, as a caste, a reputation for wealth 
and culture they would, 1 admit, be in much the same position as the Shahaa are to-day. 


This process will, however, take many generations and in the meantime they arc, iii my 
opinion, clearly suffering from greater disabilities than the Shahas, the disabilities being the 
very absence of those factors which have made the Shahas a respected caste* 


Thus while the line is a useful line of division between the upper and the lower castes 

it is not of much use as a test for determining the “ Exterior Castes^ \ Nor does the test of 
temple entry afford us much assistance. 

Generally speaking in the Surma Valley all castea which are “ j'cd-acMi ” are not allowed 
into the actual Thakitrghar of temples in which the higher castes worship and are not allowed to 
assist in. the ccremonica by bringing tulsi and flowers with which to decorate the idol. Jal-dchal 
oaates are however allowed darshan and are permitted to come into the com^jound of the 
temple. In the Assam Valley where the Ncttnffhar generally takes the place of the temple 
the same principle holds good but a diatinctiou is made between different classes of jal-fuAal 
castes. Nadiyals and Banias for example are not allowed at all into the NcimfffiarJi of higher 
castes whereas Katonis and Suts are allowed in some districts to enter the part not rcgartlcd as 
particularly holy, i.e.t they are not allowed to enter the MonikhU. 

The whole matter being, therefore, so indeterminate how, it may be asked, can I possibly 
venture to say, with any degree of certainty, whaa castes are exterior. The only possible method 
was to find out by local enquiry in each district the general social position of all castes which 
might be thought to come under the definition of exterior castes This is the method I 
adopted 


Caste in the AsSiim Valley is not, as elsewhere, chiefly a functional division ; it is really a 
racial division and functional castes are veiy few. 

Probably for that reason Hinduism In that valley is tolerant towards the tribal communities 
which have not yet been completely absorbed into its organism. It must, in fact, be eittremely 
difficult for an Aasaraesc Hindu to de^spise at heart a man whose Hinduism is open to consider- 
able doubt liut who considers that he is just as good a man as any Koch or Kalita. In 
fact people like the Deo r la consider that they arc much bettor and don’t care who knows it* 
Nobody can be depressed who hits you with a big stick if you attempt to show your contempt for 
him. 


As a result the only castes in the Assam Valley which can be called exterior are castes which 
are either traditionally associated with some degrading occupation (such as selling fish) or whose 
traditional origin*is associated with a bar siniater. About some ca-stes in this valley there is 
however, no possible doubt. Let us deal with these first. 

There is, I consider, no doubt that in the Assam Valley the caste which at this census has 
adopted the name of Bania and whicli at previous cCDSuses was styled Britt ial-Bunia ia an 
exterior caste* Some of the leading men of this community have in fact informed me that 
their position in society is hopeless and have asked to be classed as a depre.S3ed caste. 

That this caste is an exterior caste is also the unantinoua opinion of all responsible officers 
whom I have consulted. 

Nor is there any doubt about the large class which has no w adopted the caste rtumc of 
Kaibartta -and which was previously known as Nadiyal ; nor about the Gharak of I.rfwvec 
Assam who now call themselves Namaeudras with their offshoot tiic Hiras. The general pinion 
about all these castes is unanimous* 

Thus the Census Officer, Dhubri, reports : — 

Nama.siuliiis or Nadiyals or Jaluas or Charals or Kaiharttas or Dorns are coirsidered 
untouchable by caste Hindus who neither admit them into their places of w-orship 
iLor take water touched by them ” 

and the Censua Officwi-, Jorhat realpatidar.COm 

** Among the indigenous Assamese castes the followiirg are depressed 
(1) Kaibarttas or Nadiyals or Dorns. 

(i) Brittinl-Eunias* 

(ij^) Miras or Charals (found in Lower Assam onlyl 
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Fioin DATTOng oojnea further evidence : — 

Thut Onme, NadiyAls, ManiasudraSj Charals, Hiras and Brittial-Baiiias ape depreaaed, 
members of the community theii;^sclves who were consulted/' 

^writes the Venaua Officer. 

In fact in every district of the Assam V alley the opinion ia imaiilmLOus that the Brittial- 
Haniaa and the Kaibarttas {which name ii!iay be taken to include Charalsj Nadiya Is, 

Hires and all the other names which from time to time have been applied to various branches 
of this family) are the most exterior castes in the whole of the Assam Valley. 

These castes are socially outride the pale ** and though the Brittial-Banias h^ve worked 
hard to improve their position and have a considerable number of educated men amongst them 
they appear to be as far off as ever from any sort of social recogmtion,* 

Ancient custom and practice have ordained that members of these castes are to be treated 
as practically untouchable. It is true that the former necessity of taking a bath if touched by 
a member of one of these castes has fallen into disuse but a Brahman officer of about 30 years 
of age has informed me that when he was a small boy he had to take a bath if, by accident, he 
was touched by one of the hated Dome*^ 

Above these castes came others whose position seemed to me for a long time to be extremely 
doubtful. They are the Naths or Jugia (known in Upper Assam as Katotiis) and the Suts who 
are also commonly called Borias. 

A careful study of the position of these castes has however convinced me tha* I would be 

wrong to cla.'^s them as exterior The truth about the Naths and the Suts appears 

to be that they are exterior castes who have made considerable efEorta to raise themselvea socially 
and that their efforts are begiixmng to bear fruit. There i.‘3 a bar against them but they are 
beginning to break through it : they are really superior exterior castes who are moviag 
upwards. There ia, in fact, hdpe for them. As one Assamese officer has briefly expressed it : — 

** All Assamese low castes have a chance of rising tn the social scale except the Dorns and 
Haris whose case is hopeless/' 

The Suts and Naths do not themselves desire to be classed as depressed or exterior and ia 
fact strongly object to it. ............. . 

" The Education Department in 1916 provided three general dining halls and four separate 
rooms and the understanding has always been tha the upper caste boys are to 
dine in the general dining balls and the depressed or backward class boys are to 

use the above four rooms For the Last two y earSj there has been a 

very strong movement for admitting these remaining ' backward * caste boys into 
the genera] dinin g hall — there is an overwhelming majority in their favour, only 
a small minority of about five or six still being iu the opposition.'^ 

Professor Sen Gupta lias subsequently informed me that the movement referred to in the 
last paragraph of his note resulted in August 1931 in the abolition of the remaining restriction and 
that — as a tentative measure — 'permiaaion was given to the students who had formerly dined in 
the four rooms set apart to dine in the general Hiding hail. The Professor thinks it probable 
that the conoession will continue. 

This last piece of information, I confess, surprised me. If the concession is allowed uo 
continue it will reflect great credit on the liberal spirit of Professor Sen Gupta's moss and may, 
in time, have a far-reaching effect on social custom in the Assam Valley. It docs not, however, 
change my opinion that the Kaibarttas and Banias are deflnitely exterior castes ". 

On the whole I feel fairly confldent that my classifloation of exterior castes in the Assam 
Valley is correct. 

1 only wish I felt as confident about the exterior castes in the Surma Valley. 

Conditions in that Valley are very different from those in the Assam Valley. Sylhet is 
linguistically and ethnologically connected with Bengal and the inelusion of this large district in 
Assam was originally merely a measure of administrative convenience. 

Sylhet and Cachar (which is largely populated by people of Sylhetti origin) are therefore 
essentially Bengali in their culture. Hence there are many more functional castes than in the 
Assam Valley where, as I have already explained, caste is largely racial- Moreover, the presence 
of a large upper caste aamindar class in Sylhet— the arbitrators of social usage— has not 

tended to encourage any relaxation in the treatment of the lower orders of society /GalpatlClar.COm 

Take for example the case of a M. A. of the Sylhet Mali caste occupying a good Glovemment post. 

Many responsible Hindu officers have informed me definitely that if such a peirson came alone 
to see them in their paternal homes a chair would not be offered to the guest. Ajol-ehauki 
(small wooden stool) might be offered. Bven Muslims treat these low castes in the same way. 

A Muslim Bub-di visional Officer tells me that if a Dhubi friend of hia occupyinga good position 
in Government service were to come to his house to see him I would not offer him a chair. I 
would simply say “ sit down " and the Dhubi would not take a chair/' 

M320C 
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Surely if the upptM- eatsto Hindus wished to help the lower castes the least they might do is 
to treat the educated men atuong the lower castes with the same courtesy as they would extend 
to au. educated Muslim. 

opinion of a reaponaible Hindu Governnieiit officer is of intereat * Some low 
caste men by their eubmi'ixivc win the hearts of the up|^;ier caste men and get partial 

admiaeion into society. Others claim as of right and get refused. A lot depends on the man 
himself. If he claims too much he gets badly snubbed. In places where orthodoxy is strong he 
will not, in any case, get fair treatment. In the towns treatment is more liberal than in the 
villages. In the villages orthodoxy still prevails. If a Patni is the tenant of a Zemindar 
he will never get fair social treatment however highly educated he is. Orthodoxy is strongest 
amongst the Zemindars. But if the low caste man is an executive ohicer such as a Hub-I!>eputy 
Collector or an Extra Assistant Commissioner he would be given better treatment than a 
non-executive officer, e.g., than a Deputy Inspector of Schools”. The above remarks refer, of 
course, only to private social intercourse. On all social and public occasions the educiated Mali 
or Patni is simply nowhere* He has (if he goes to the ceremony) to sit along with his other 
caste- men outside the house on the mat provided for their caste, while the higher castes sit in*side 
the house. 

Add the following facta — 

(1 ) Members of castes like Mali, Patni, Muchi, etc*, are not allowed to eotor into the 

temples set up by the higher castes ; 

(2) The upper castes will not take water or food touched by them ; and one begins to 

realise the dreadful sense of mingled inferiority and hatred which au educated 
member of one of these exterior castes must feel in most cases towards the higher 
castes. 

The exterior castes themselves are, however, guilty of similar treatment to each other and 
an exterior caste which considers itself to be on a higher social level than another exterior caste 
adopts exactly the same attitude as the higher castes do towards the exterior castes. A cose 
which recently hajjpened in Sunamganj illustrates this point. The. local ferryman there 
(a Patni by caste) was prosecuted for refusing to row a Muchi across the river. ' His defence was 
that, according to social custom, ^ Patni could not row for a Muchi and that it ha-s always been 
the practice, if a Muchi wanted to cross the river, for the paddle to be given to him so that he 
could row himself across. * 

After careful consideration and analysis of tho evidence I have collected, I have come to the 
conclusion that the following are the main castes in the Surma Valley which should be chmed as 


exterior. They are arrai^ed 

in alphabetical order — 

] . Dhupi or Dhobi. 

6. Mahara. 

2. Dugla or Dholi. 

T. Mali (Bhuinmaii)* 

3. J halo and MaUi. 

B. Namasudra. 

4. Yogi (Jugi) (Nath). 

9. Patni. 

5. Kaibartta (Jalliya). 

10. Sutradhar. 


There is general consensus of evidence that these castes are exterior throughout the Surma 
Valley though the position of some of them seems to be much more hopeful in Cachar than it is 
in Sylhet. 1 ha%'e no doubt that this is due largely to the absence of a Zemindari (doss in ("achar 

which ia a temporarily-settled district .1 have been told by several officers that the 

Mai: arcs are a jal-chal caste and that people of this caste were made * clean ^ by some ancient 
Raja of Sylhet — the idea being that the Maharas used to carry the Raja’s t^lanquiii and, as 
Raja wanted to smoke in it, he had to have as palanquin- bearers people who could attend to his 
smoking requirements. On the other hand some officers completely deny this story and say 
that the Maharas are not ajof-cAaf caste. , . .the Maharas are principally to be found in South 
Sylhet. The Sufo-di visional Officer (a Muslim) reported as follows : — 

** 1 have made close and careful enquiries and there is a general consensus (il oidnion that 
the Maharas are not jal-rJml and arc a depresaed class. The story that Raja Subid 
Narayan made thfem jal-efial for smoking requirements only, seems to be 
the Maharas arc at all jal-chalt they are jalchd only in the sense that a man S 
higher caste can smoke a filled with water by a Mahara, There is not a single 
graduate among the Maharas in this subdivision and not even a single matriculate 
can be found. The Deputy Inspector of Bchools reports that the only educated 
Maharas he has met in the whole subdivision are three persona working as 
Vernacular teacht^rs in Primary and Middle English Schools. So the Maharas ore 
depressed both socially and educationally . * . 
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One gentleman from Katinignrij — himself a Nath — indeed, no hesitation in including 
hi& community among the c^cterior castes* He writ^js as follows : — 

^Tio^’l^dge goes, amongst tlie Hindus Inhabitii^ this sub-division the 

r63 1 is (Naths), Namasudrus, Mails, Dhuhis ami Duglas are to be propefly 
indudetl in the list of depressed classes. The reiisous of depression regarding 
each of these communities are almost the same, namely 

(1) The members of these commuiiities are not alJowed by the ao called high 

caste Hindus, to enter the temple ; even their shadow defiles the image in. 
the temple, 

(2) The high class Hindus never take any food and water touched or shadowed 

by these people, 

ifS) Hrahmin^ of caste Hindus never agree to ofheiate as priests in ceremonies 
performed by these people even if they rcqiiest them. 

(4) Some of these communities are not allowed to have the same barber who 
works amongst the high class Hindus to work for them. 

In conclusion I beg to say tliat these arc but few amongst the many riisadvantages from 
which tliese people suffer.*’ 

Freviona census reports show that for the last forty years the Naths have been endeavouring 
to raise their soeial position by giving up widow re marriage and refusing food prepared by other 
castes* In spite, however, of these efforts the Nath commumty of the Surma Valley is still 
very much looked down upon and I must, I consider, class them as an “ exterior caste 

This classification may seem peculiar inasmuch as I have not classed the Naths (Katonis) 
of the Assam Valley as exterior. How far the Assam Naths are connected with the Bylhct 
Naths is a matter into which I intend to enquire further but I dovibt whether there is any very 
close connection. In any case a sudicient explanation of this difference in treatment would 
appriiar to be that Hinduism in Sylhet is not so tolerant as it Is in the A^am Valley. Hven 
in the Muraiichand College caste restrictions seem to be much more cUisely observed than in the 
Cotton College. I have receiv ed a note on the system of messing in that college and it a] ) pears 
that even the Sahas are not allowed to take their meals in the general dining ball reserved for the 
upper caate students. In fact the jVif-cAoi line is strictly observed there— at least nominally - 
and the studemba who do not belong to the upper caatea have* their meals served to them cither 
in their own rooms or in those set apart in the main block or in t’lvo out- ho uses provide^l for the 
porpoee ”. 

Of the Chuhras the Census Superintendent of Baluchistan writes i— 


Baluchistan. — The .tlhubxas censused in Baluchistan have returned themselves as 
belonging to the religious groups named below : — 


Column 4 of Schedule, 
i.e., Religion. 
Hindu Balmiki 
Hindu Lai Bcgi 
Muaalman Lai Begi 
Musalman Balashai 
Sikh Mazhabi 
Chuhra 


Column 8 of Schedule 
i.e.i Caste or Tribe. 
Chuhra. 

Chuhra, 

. * Chuhra. 

. . Chuhra. 

* , Chuhra. 

, . Chuhra. 


Although these pereons without exception are not allowed to <irink from AvelJs belonging 
to real Hindus, Muslims or Sikhs and are not permitted to enter their places of worship, I include 
them in the figures for the various religions to which they claim to belong giving scjjarately 
the numbers (Males and Females) of these uiitouchahlea in a footnote in each case.** 

Madras. — The following extracts are taken from the Census Keport for Madras where the 
Census Superintendent give^ ^ the total number of depressed classes 7,300,000 in round 
figures, or 15^ per cent, of the population of that province. He goes on 

" For rea^na already given this figure cannot be taken ns an absolute tale of those to whom 
the peculiar disabilities summed up in the broad term " depressed ' attach. There are many 
Christian converts on whom disabilities press no whit lighter than in the untouchable communities 
they owned before. These arc not included, for personal and local and sectarian variations 
enter too largely for census allocation to be possible. There are other bodies the difficultl^alpatidar.COITI 
of whose life are hardly less than those of any Adi-Dravida but to whom the technical stigma of 
nntouchability does not apply. Such do not figure in the census liat. The census total therefore 
can fairly be termed only an approximation. It is however a good approximation 
and, as ap indication of the general dlmensiona of untouchability and through it of the 
depressed classes problem, is absolutely reliahle. Whether its approximation is shove or below 
would depend on the point from which approached. If this view*cd primarily the existence of 
heavy social diisab ill tics, the figure 7,390,000 k a minimum, if it considers strict personal 
polluting power it is n maximum* The genera] cUmcmions of seven millions are beyond contest. 

M02CC 
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The 7,300,000 figures and the disctissions above refer of course only to persons enumerated 
within the p^o^^nce on census night. . . , . . A third of the emigrants belong to the depre.^sed 

natural population to be conaideretl, eight millions would have 
w oe^ken asHhe round figure for them instea<l of seven. 

Only one of the oommumties represented shows an increase at all over the decade and for 
the Chakkiliys ns the caste record seems full and as accurate as any census figures of caste can be 
expected to be. Apparently the Chakkihyan is still content with the oJd name of his community 
and is practically free from that seeking after new namea which has afflicted the depreused 
as a whole. His fellow leather worker of the north has not escaped the contagion for Ma<ljgas 
have diminished apparently 16 per cent. ’ More pronounced decline however is apparent in their 
hereditary enemies, the Malaa, who have shed a million, while in the south the Paraiyans have 

dropped 1| rnillions and the Totis have practically disappeared. the figures returned for 

the Adi family sufficiently account for the above phenomena. The Antlhca section 

(the name seems to have taken on meet m East Godavaji), now two- thirds million strong, had no 
returns in 1921 while that year could yield only 50,000 Adi-Dravidas as against 1931 's 1,019,000, 
thirty-two times greater. The drift from the old names is nearly as marked on the West Coast. 

Holeyaa were 92,000 in 1921, 50,000 ten years later. They were 155,000 in 1891 and have 
declined steadily, llie few hundred Adi-Karnatakas do not come near bridging the gap and are 
in any case a BelJary and Coimbatore, not a Kanara production. 

It may be that the emergence of 23,000 Pulayans, a community not recorded from Malabar in 
1921 , account for some of the missing Holey as. The words are identical, with merely the 
characteristic substitution of a Kanarese ‘ h *Jot a Tamil or other ‘ p' and it is difficult to see how 
Pulayans could have vanished in 1921 when they are a well-known feature of the region. On 
the other hand 98 per cent, of the Holeyas of 1921 returned languages other than Malay ala m, 
which goes against the Pulayan theory. The presence cf 16,000 Adi-Dravidas in South Kanara 
clearly accounts for part of the 40,000 and it is interesting that his term should be preferred to 
Adi-Kainataka. The preference is understandable when it is remembered that the Hoi eyas 
arc essentially a Tulu, not a Kanarese, community and that while Adi-Dravida does mean 
something it is extremely doubtful whether Adi-Karnataka or for that matter, Adi- Andhra, 
has any even theoretical justification at ail. 

Even the Otiya depressed are not immune from the general decline, for Bavuris and Haddis 
show a marked deeline in numbers. Ghasis, Chachatis, Kodalos, Medaris and Barikls now 
appear in the records however in numbers considerably greater than the diminution in Bavuris 
and Haddis and their emergence is the explanation of the others' decline. Other depressed 
classes of the Oriya region all show an increase, Dandasi, Relli, Paidi, Pano, Dombo, etc., and 
the quest f or ^upliemisms has not seriously begun in this area, an indication, as alrearly remarked, 
of the much less acuteness which attends the whole depressed ela^s question there. Conditions 
in fact reflect those of north India rather than south. The Dandssi community has of recent 
years made considerable efforts at reform of its own customs and praotices, with success ; it 
has not thought it necessary to discard its rather attractive and sonorous caste title but has 
wisely devoted its attention to contents rather than label. 

There is something infinitely pathetic in the vain idea that a change of name can reverse 
the stigma of centuries - yet this community would apparently retort to Juliet that all lies In a 
name. It is a mistake to encourage terms which obscure real social units. That so ugly and 
clumsy a term aa Adi- Andhra should come to obliterate real and lively distinctions as Mala and 
Madiga is hardly to the good. Oornmnnities of such numerical importance and pronounced 
individuality should be encouraged to retain and develop a pride in their cognomens. ......... 

It cannot be said that the social disabilities under which these communities labour are in 
sight of extinction despite the growth of tolerance and the inevitable effect of the development 

of communications and of urban life. Distinguished individual effort is by no means 

rare but it remains individuaL Communities cannot yet be said even to have altered appreciably In 
outlook. I came across in a Tehigu delta district a subordinate officer of the Labour Department 
occupying the dak bungalow, an unusual thing for such officers, who ordinarily juit up with 
some casteman in the village. Hrs caatemen hoivevet shied off him, because of his employment, 
which brought him into constant aasociation with the depressed classes. This man was of no 
nota-bly exalted caste but a Telaga. It is probable that resentment at special conaide ration shown 
to the depressed classes in land assignment and other directions is refiected also in such an attitude, 
the resentment that the rising of the under-dog never fells to arouse in those who have kept him 
down, a feature not peculiar to India. It remains however an indication of the true position in 
the rural areas where the depressed classes are most represented realpatluar.COm 

A peculiar refinement of the untouebability theory was distance jiolliition. This set out 
certain castes as polluting not merely on oontact but by mere approach. The Nayadis were the 
backmarkerein this handicapping ay stem and were practically denied ordinary use of public ways. 

When the system was in full force Nayadi progress must have borne a strong resemblance to that 
of a malefactor for whom a warrant is out and whose one object is to avoid close contact with hb 
fellow men. A lifetime so sjMmt can hardly produce elevation of thought or desire and a 
community whose chief aspiration is to avoid notice cannot contribute much to national life. Thia 
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remarkable development of tbe superiority theory was practically totifiocd to the West Coast 
greatly weakened oven there, jirobably more because of tle\ elopment of 
comnnimcationij aufl increase of population than from any conacioua realisation that there is in 
such a system something hardly compatible with oiaims to culture and 'advancement* It ia 
probably becomiDg evident that a person of such rare texture that a preaenoe sixty feet away 
pollutes hiffli had better seek out some desert island or. develop a less fragile purity. The 
train began the breakdown of this preposterous system ; the bus Enay complete it. 

Contact pollution on the other hand existed and existss all over the presidency* 

Ari inatancft of the modiiiGation and at the same time of the persistence of discri ruination 
is afforded by the river and canal ferries of the Telugu delta districts , According to ]>etitiona 
quoted in a Government Orrler of 1919 a member of the depressed classes might have to wait 
for hours before being taken over as he and a Brahman would never be taken together and the 
Brahman always had priority. In the bigger boats plying on the two rivers and larger canals 
there is now no such preference ; any person waiting is aebnitted on boartl. Depressed classes 
however have to keep to a different end of the boat from Brahnians, In the crosa-river ferries 
the disappeararu^e is not so complete and an influential Brahman would be t^iken over in 
preference to a crowd of depressed classes of prior arrival, fn other cases cither the BTahman or 
the depressed class person would hold buck to avoid travelling with the other* The extent to 
which prejudice and preference have scope varies from village to village and with the importance 
of the Brahman or enlightenment of the depressed. It has been noticed that €hri?itiuuM of 
depressed class origin make no bones about getting into the boat whether a Brahman is ^^aiting 
or not. The ferryman occasionally too has prejudices* 

On the small canal ferries Brahman precedence is still the general rule, but where the traflic 
is considerable and the balakats big, as at Kidadavole before the bridge was built, coiiflitions 
resembled those on the river boats. 

^ The same petition complained that in certain municipalities depressed classes were denied 
the of water tapia reserved for higher castes, despite circumstances of proximity and 
convenience. Buch restriction if it ever existed as an official practice no longer does. 

Despite their lowly status, these commxmities play a large and important part in the life 
of the presidency. It is they who furnish the backbone of agricultural labour in the chief 
ricegrowing district's. In one form or another they have been the victims of an agrestic st'rfdum 
wherever they have been* Thisgenerally took (and still takes) the form of compulsory advances 
from their employers which could nev^er be repaid m full and thus tied the borrower to the soil. Tlua 
was most noticeable in Tanjore but a peraUe] system of advances produced the same effeict iuBouth 
Kaoara. It must be laid to the credit of Ceylon and other estates that they hav^ done more to 
rsise the self-reapect of the Bouth Indian depressed classes worker than any other single 
circumstance. It is possibly for the same reason that emigration is opposed in certain ([iiarters. 
The Madras Government appointed an officer as Goinmissioner of Labour and among bis 
particular functions are the attending to the needs of depressed classes. The decade has seen 
much expenditure on provision of wells for them, of schools, and a most important feature, 
the buying of house sites for them mainly in the delta areas. A notable example of a- breakaway 
from caste traditions is in the Nambudri who was schoolmaster in a depressed classes school in 
Malabar. The Nayadi colony of Olavakkot formed to house members of posaibly the moat 
contemned community in Malabar has been able to develop its activities more than it 
anticipated. Recently however some difficulties have arisen through a boycott by other castes of 
a achool which received some Nayadi pupils." 
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APPENDIX U. 


Primitive Tribes, 


this appendix is not to f^ive an aoeount of Primitive Tribes but to esti/nate 
thiiir nutnbers and distrilmiionf to indicate hriefiy certain imporianl considerations which bear on 
their welfare and administration ^ and to point otd where more detmied iffdrmaiion is atailable. 


Sincje 1891 no sdnotis attempt seems to have been made to arrive at the hgiire of Hill end 
Forest tribes. The figure given in Table XVIl in 1891 was 15,806,914 but it was clearly in- 
complete, excluding as it did the IVfusahars (622,034 at that census) and others such as the Dublas 
and Talavias of Bombay and Baroda (172,062 in 1891), The Census Commisaioner in 1921 
roughly estimated the strength of hill and forest tribes at 16 million (page 226, Section 194 
Census Report, 1921 ), but his estimate was based apparently on the figures of major tribes of 
which a number are recorded in Section 87 of his Chapter IV (page 112). He does not mention 
tribes so important numerically as Bhumij (240,229 in 1921), Kol (328,425 in 1921), Bharia 
(630,862 in 1921), or Karen (1,220,356 in 1921), and as the percentage of the po|>i:ilation laid 
down asqualifyingacaste or tribe to be separately tabulated must have ruled out of tabulation 
entirely a very large number of small units, he probably failed to realise the very large 
figure which is composed of broken and scattered tribes small and insignificant individually. 
At this census special injunctions were given that ah primitive tribes were to be tubulated 
whatever their numbers and irrespective of the percentage proviso foe the individual tabulation 
of castes. It is therefore now' possible to give accurate numbers of any identifiable tribal 
unit, though it is less easy to indicate the extent to which such a unit remains primitive in its 
habits. 


The basic figure indicating the total number of primitive tribes is to be obtained from 
Table XVII by adding together the total figures of groups I, II and III. This figure amotints 
to 26,736,339, but some adjustments are necessary. These adjustments cannot be carried out 
with precision, as so many tribes, particularly in the Bhil, Koli, and Gond groups, fade off into 
castes w'herever they live in the plains or open country as ordinary Hindu villagers » but if certain 
complete groups be deducted and others allowed to remain, since it Is impossible to deal with 
broken units, and if no attempt made to include a certain number of nomadic tribes whose 
condition is doubtful and, if properly described as |>rinjitive, it is perhaps the result of degcuenvtion 
rather than failure to rise, tribes such as ^njara, for instance, or Kaikadi, Yerukalas 
Pardhis or Sansui (t?idc Table XVII group XI, 14), or the Koracha, Korama and Kuruba of Mysore 
where 12,333 persons have been returned as of tribal religion (apart from their 260,000 fellow 
tribesmen returned as Hindu), none of whom have been includ^ in the figures here given of 
primitive tribes, then a reasonably accurate figure can be reached as representing tliu total 
population which can properly be described by the term * primitive tribes' ; there will still be 
inevitably a slight overlap with the figurea of the exterior castes given in Appendix 1, in the 
case of Tori in Bihar and Orissa. 


Although this test has by no means been rigidly adhered to, the tribes given In Table XVf I 
relate primarily to primitive tribes enumerated in more than one province ; many other 
primitive tribes will be found in Table XVIII, but while some appear in both, others are likely 
to be found in neither table and reference for their details has to be made to provincial or state 
volumes. It is consequently necessary here to add to the basic figure the following: — 


Primitive Tribee of Tcavaneore State not 


Ir^eliided in Table XVll. 


Tribe. 

PoptiLation. 

Kaiii'kkar&n 

6.039 

MuLojikuravan 

66 

Malapaiir&ram 

187 

Mnlapulayan 

234 

Maiayarayaiii 

3,182 

Mannan 

1,276 

Mutliuvan .. 

l,30J 

Tbantapulayan 

703 

Ullatan 

S,12* 

Vettuvan* . . 

1,322 

Vnehavan . . 

166 

Total 

. . 20,320 

•Included ta Table XVII 
group VI, 2. 

as a caete unUc^r 


1. To group III.— 

Travancore Tribea 

{Plains Uralis have been omitted, 
Mala-Uralis only {916) frying 
been reciconed here as 'Primitive'; 
they appear in Table X VU, as 
also Paliyans {48S). 

Koniyan in Aladraa . . 

To ^remp 3. — Andh ia Hyderabad 
3tate 

Aadh in Central: Frovinoea and 
Berar 

a. To group 6.— Bagata in Madras. , 

4. To gronp 7. — Tipara in Bengal , . 

Tipara in Aesam 

5. To group S . — Khyang in Bengal 


2f),ri2n 


1.470 


U,L00 

34.379 
203.069 
4.000 ^ 
1,002 


fl. To fli-oup J/,— ’The foJLomng tribes in Assam : — 


Abor 

Aka 

Dafia 

Deori Chutiya 
LaLiing . , 

Mikir 

Mifi 

Miakini 




-- 

14,042 realpatidar.com 

>■ a 

1,600 

4,OOOt 

43.448 
. . IZO.797 

86.038 

2.234 

■fVidt' AeAam. f'ettMitt Report, J Orll, page 222. 

fisnres have not been tabulated. 
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7 . To grcmp J 7 .— The follDwing tribes in Bengal— 

Bhotia 

realpatich*km«)m- -■ 

DhlmaJ 

' Khambu . . . . . . . . . . , . 

Murmi 

Lepeba . . . . , . . > > . 

Toto 

Yakka 

and in Sikkitn — 

Bhotia 
Khambu . . 

Murmi 

Yakka 

To grofi^p 11 . — In A warn — Alien Tribes on tea-gardens . . 
In Burma — Lolo Muhso . . 


U,7a3 
135,50S 
37 G 
32,«0I 
35,224 
12,720 
334 
873 


15,192 

lS,5b5 

7,017 

142 

53*121* 

93*214 


Thedfi additioRH add up to 1,028,765 making with the first mentioned figure a total of 
27,764*104. 

From this total certain deductioTis clearly have to be made — 

1. From (fTGwp2 Minae and Meos (1*110,479) and Mers and Mcrats (139*528) should be 
excluded. They cannot now be regarded in general as primitive* though the Mina may in soine 
cases retain flome primitive characteristics* 

2 . From! gtoupft 2 wrid S the difference between the number returned by Baroda as Primitiv'e 
and Forest Tribes and the numbers for that State included in these groups. This difference 
is 230*897* the figure by which the latter exceeds the former. 


3, From group 5* 182*235 Kolis enumerated in the Punjab* and 6*934 Kolia in Delhi* a caste 
in these cases rather than a tribe* 

4 . 8 Meitheis both in Assam (324,432) and Burma (6*H3) must be deducted. 

They cannot be treated as primitive. 

5, From group 10 A horns (249*434) and Shans (900,204) must he deducted for the same 
reason. 

This makes a total for deduction of 3*1^,256 giving a remainder of 24*613*848 as the total 
population of primitive tribes in India 1931. It is unlikely that this total ia underatatr^d and its 
tendency is obviously to decrease rather than increase with the lapse of time. 


Of this total number of 24*613*848 only 8*280*347 have been returned as adhering to their Kellslon. 
tribal religions. The remaindera are mainly Hindu* but in certain tribes there are large numbers 
of Christians, some Buddhists* and a few* like the Tad vis of Khandeah, are Muslims, Table XVI 1 1 
will show for many tribes not only the respective proportions in H)31 but the change from 
census to census wherever figures are available. 


The main figures of distribution can again be obtained from Table XVII where figures Dili rib utlini. 
for provinces and states are shown in brackets against each group of tribee. Those indicated 
above are to be added and subtracted respectively and the resulting figures are stated by 
provinces below, 


A j mer^Mer w Ara 
Andamans and Nicebara 

ABBam 

B«nga] 

Bihar and Oriesa. 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central Provincee 

Goorg 

Madras 

United Provincefl 
BrooinceJt 

Baroda 

Centxal India . . 

Cochin 

Gitalior 

Hyderabad 

Rajputana , , ^ 

Sikkim 

Travaocore 

WeBtem India States 


18,904 
I9,40o 
I.STS,419 
, . l*027*2U9 
,, ft,63l*£2H 
.. 2,841*030 
.. 2,200*356 
,, 4*060.277 
1*089 
.. 1*262*3051 
. . 400*184 

. ,21M2SI0 
.* 3,S2i,2M 
313*273 
.* 1,342*081 
1.048 
* . 281*033 

* * 222*800 
. . 802,178 

41,257 
21,728 

* * 495,834 

\ 


realpatidar.com 


Total . . S4,6J3,S4S 


figurtfl fefor chJe% to trlbefl from chota h’agpur and the Madras Agency traett but exclude 
any who nave peturned their ri:ligtori as Hindu. The latter, t bat ia of course the vast majority, Append it 

1 at eicterior castes* . rr— 
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As a fjhcolc on these figures wc may com pare them M-ith those arrived at by Provincial Census 
Sujterintendents* Thus the figure here for Bihar and Orissa is and thf^ figure for 

r|Q^j4)Qikdftfb©OfiB'ived at by Mr. Lacey for that province is 5,643,^31 in addition to wdiich he 
records 1,437,067 as the figure of tribes or castes on the border line. Of the total 7,00£l,0t>0, 
roughly 2,000 ,CKM} have been treated as eseterior castes indicating that the overlap in the figure 
of primitive tribes and of exterior castes in the appendices is not very great at any rate in Bihar 
and Orissa, which contributes nearly a «3uarter of the whole. Again the figures for primitive 
tribes available from the Central Provinces is 4,111,972 (vide Cemtts HepoH ft*r 
/Vot'riice# andBerat^ 1931, page 359) a figure which embodies Hal ha (120,754), and Ojha(5,106) 
Grctupe returned from both primitive not included in these figures. Prom Madras 

again the number obtained from tlie tables is 
1,428,938, but this includes 166,609 who arc 
described both as depressed castes and as primitive 
tribes. They have been omitted here and are 
covered by the figures in Appendix I. 


trib*s and ha depr« 4 $od [;ajt0fl and «>xcJudfid 
fruno the figures given hero for Primitive 
Tribep. 

Dombii . . . r r , 79,643 


Karim palaii 
Kntt tiray ukan 
Kudubi 
Pano 


1,5«1 
12,01 f 
70.627 

106,669 


The total figure of primitive tribes in India may then be taken as 25,000,000 in round 
numbers, of which about 20,000,000 are in British India of whom again 2,500,000 arc found in 
Burma, for there are in Burma a number of hill tribes who were only partially enumerfitod at 
the census. It has already been indicated that their position in surroundings of a more 
developed culture presents certain problems of administration. As long as a primitive tribe 
remains in isolation conducting its own affairs according to its own laws and customs it presents ‘ 
no problem except that required to prevent raiding or other forms of aggression on more civilised 
or less warlike neighbours. For this purpose a military occupation of territory may be ncfrcssary 
and a loose ay stem of political control or adn^inistration of some sort which need not involve 
more than a mininium of interference with— tribal customs and the expense of u liioh, if 
greater, as it normally will be, than any revenue yielded by such an area, is in the nature of 
insurance. Where communications are meagre or non-existent contact with the outer world 
w ill be so slow that the effect of its impact will not be rapid enough for observation aruf no change 
wiU take place in the primitive community except the gradual adaptation and alteration rt'sult jng 
from the intircourse on the fringes of the area inhabited. Changes of this kkul involving 
a ^'Ciy slow change of environment and outlook arc familiar enough in India ami have been 
going on for centuries if not millennia. Ko serious problem arises until this prot’i'!i.s td slow 
adaptation is interfered with by a developmeiit of communication and a sudden iuc rt-UKi' of 
contacts. 

Bven excise laws, although in many ways to the benefit of primitive tribes, may operate 
as a hardship, and would be found excessively severe if the %"ery proper restrictions on distilling 
were extended to jwcAtim and ftzri made for household consumption and forming a very important 
part of 1 he diet of tribes that cannot grow sugar and are too poor to buy it. For three 
months in the hot weather fcha Marias of Chanda live almost excluaively on a vary mildly 
alcoJiolic beverage, much as the Angami Naga does to a less degree in. Assam, Any one well 
acquainted with either tribe will vividly realise the hardship that might be wrought by bigott^d 
prohibitionieta anxious to disallow to others that freedom which they do not value for 
themselves, and total prohibition is a policy sliared by Hindus and Muslims. The prohibition of 
distilling itself may be a hardship, as for the Gond who must offer to his god liquor distilled 
by the fiinnly of worshippers, but this ia probably one of those that must be borne in tlic 
interests of the community, like the game lavt s that prevent a Kachha Naga or a l\ [jki from 
offering game at the graves of the dead during the close season, or the troublesome restrictions 
on homicide which prevent a Wa from fertilizitig his crop with the life-essence of a stranger, or 
the Kondh from doing the same with the meriaJi he has reared for that purpo.se. 

The rapid opening up of oonimunications, involving contact at many points and often the 
piactical settlement of tribal country, entirely alters the aspect of any gradual changes that 
may have been faking place. Generally speaking it substitutes conflict for contact. Not 
necessarily, that is, a co^ict of arms but of culture and of material interest. Attempts to 
develop minerals, forests or land for intensive ctdtivation can only be made at the exiHUise of 
tbe tribe whose isolation is thus invaded. The customs which regulate the ownership, ii«lt&a|^atidar.COm 
or transfer of land among primitive tribes are generally at variance with those observed by more 
sophisticated communities, and in the conflict between the two the tribal custom is normally 
superseded by a code which is neither valued nor understood by the tribe and in the application 
of which the tribe is deprived of its property, generally in the name of law, cither by alienation 
to foreigners or by transforming the trusteed ip of a tribal chief into absolute owrnership of a 
kind quite foreign to the customs of the tribe. TJji,s has befallen both the JIundas. for instance 
and tilt? iiiJl tribes of (.’bittagoiig, to meJition two instances only, while even in liajputana a 
e( -mew hat similar process has been at work. Here an authority thoroughly conversant with 
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tbe people and eoiidi lions in that Agency states that during the la^t 25 years there has been 
a very marked change in the position of landlords from the chiefs downwards ^ 

r6al^®ikJar..C0Jnha’^ hHpptucd iu Rajputana in the last century in a complete departure from the 
Ancient relationship of peatiaiit anti chief, wherein the chief haa bt^ome securely established in ‘ riphte ’ that 
were uot his fr hundred ysartt a^o^ aud the peasant has been deprived both of rights and rcBponsihiliticA-. Tt 
would not have been difficult to ostabHsb univeraal franchise a oeutury ago ; aa a matter of fact it waae^crcifled 
{and is atill exerciBed in inaec€*S9iblc placefl) witliout being Labelled. To day it would be ao diffieult as almost 
to seem an impossible task to make the peasant withdraw his watchful gaze from his Uindioi^’s activitiesp 
just within the borders of the law, long enough to exercise an intelligeut vote, let alone a responsible one . x . . . , 

In tbs century the operation of British law and its influence has set up the ruling chiefs in a security, authority 
and prestige that nevp^r appertained fo their position in earlier times, and. x . , , . * . , , , x , ^the peasant has been 
deprived of just so much an hse accrued to tho other. . x . , , . . . .Progressively, and at an acCBlerated pace 
since Lord M into’ 6 commencement of the policy of non-interference, the common people have been deprived 
both of authority and responsihility. The British idea of law and application of it has made this process easy 
and apparently natural.” 

A similar application of alien law also usually disturbs the tribal cuatoma of debt. Tribal 
customs of debt are frc(|ucntly, perhaps normally, stated in terms of extravagant usury. Such 
terms however represent less the real customs observed in practice than tho ideal which the 
leader considers ought to be the return, and in point of fact they are qualified by very important 
considerations. In the first place there is comraonly no law of limitation, and thv. borrow'cr 
may not expect to repay before the next generation while the lender is very often so plai-.cd that 
there is a moral compulsion to lend under certain oircumstances even if no return as ex|K*cted 
in his lifetime. Thug it ig often the custom for a chief to lend paddy to the most indigent and 
unprofitable of his villagers in times of scarcity though he knows repayment to be e.vtrcmcly 
unlikely. In any case when repayment does take place there is normally a settlement by 
accommodation between both parties which Ijears little relation, to the payment due on a strict 
iuterpretation of the law of usury as formally stated by the tribe. It is only natural that 
tribesmen whose views of debt are dictated by this aort of vague custom are perfectly ready to 
subscribe without demur to the moat flagrantly uaurioug agreements exacted by foreign 
moneylenders who intend to invoke a foreign code to compel repayment on riie 
letter of the agreement and at the time when it Suita them to do so instead of 
at such time as the debtor finds himself in a position to pay. Similarly the criminal 
law of a civilized community is often entirely at variance with what is felt to be 
just and proper by tribal custom. A3oreatation again is a frequent grievance, and in 
forests w'hich were common property under a tribal regime it becomes a punishable offence 
to exercise what the tribe regards as an inalienable right, Thua under the As.saiii 
Forest Regulations tribal land used for jhuming is held to be Unclassed State Forest, 
and ag guch at the abaotute disfH>sal of Government, It can be taken and its possessnrs ousted 
without any soi-t of compeneation. But this land has by the great majority of hill tribes been 
regarded for many generations as their most valuable real property. Further under a rf'cent 
regulation it has been held that a man quarrying atone, for his own use, on his own j?ium land is 
liable to pay Rs. 10 per month or Rs. 100 a year as a permit fee on the ground that the land 
from which he takes the stone is Unclassed State Forest, although it may have been the subject 
of bequest, mortgage, or transfer by sale and purchase for twenty generations, and its boundaries 
a matter of common knowledge in the village. Indeed a recent case occurred in which a young 
and inexperienced oBicer announced, on the strength of this Unclassed State Forest doctrine 
that he would recognize no individual rights in jhura land, and even fined a man for letting 
land bought by his own grandfather to another man on lease. Such an action w^ould in some 
tribes have been almost enough to cause a rebellion by itself ; but it was in no way ineon^^istent 
with the theory that the tribal land is unclasaed State forest. In the Madras Agency Tracts 
again the same attitude has been taken towards jhum^ there called podu^ and has been carried 
to the extent of the prohibition of cultivation, twice bringing the Sawara tribe to the verge of 
open rebellion. Dahia {or fectt’or), as it ig there called, is similarly forbidden in the Central 
Provinces, compelling the forest tribes to cultivate only under the land settlement system 
which is in many cases unsuited to them. Primitive systems of agriculture are fn^quently 
extremely wasteful of forest land and may in hill country prove damaging to adjoining plains 
on account of denudation, the too rapid escape of rain and consequent inundation below. At 
the same time wasteful cultivation of this kind is very often the only known means of subsistemre. 

It cannot be abandoned in a day for other methods with which the cultivator; whose 
knowledge is traditional, ia unfamiliar. Again the exploitation of minerals not only involves 
the taking up of tribal land but generally the introduction of an alien population, usually of an 
extremely mixed character and not infrequently exceptionally dissolute. This impinges on. ... 
tribal life in a number of disconcerting ways. Even the invasion of missionaries is 
produce as much evil as good, if not more, for their conduct and objects are generally in extreme 
conflict with tribal rchgion and with tabua of all kinds, and their point of view, readily 
comprehensible to an alien administration which understands the tribal posit ipn very vaguely 
if at all, and backed as it so often is by influentially vocal societies at a distance, is much 
more likely to obtain tin* support of authority than tabus which are on the face of them 
iinrcuBonable to all except those to whom they ai-e tlie most vitally imjjortant things in life. 

A similar misunderstanding of the tribal point of view h apt to arise in the case of many customs, 
and it may be enough to incntiou Uiat of marriage by » form of capture common to both Bbiis 
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AFPKNDIX U. 


and anclj itltiiougb quite familiar to the tribesmen tJicnisclves, often capable of being treated 

by Britiali coort.^ aa CA?jen of abduction. It is true 1 hat tlie la\v ould iiornially rfHjuirc a eomplaint 

ob\doufi that a knovvlecjfie of the p0f?i^ibility of movnig it Is likely 
plaints from jiersons who would otherwise have acquiesced contentedly 
in tribal cuatom, and to result in a quite unjust punishment of the party eomplained against 
for following a law really known to and admitted by the complainant. A Bhil was convieted 
and sentenced by a British court just about the time of the 1931 census for just such a breach 
of the penal code in entire accordance vdth Bhil cuetom. Apart from laws in themselves their 
manner of application may be extremely severe on people ’Whose methods of dealing with 
antisocial actions or persons is entirely different. No apology is required for quo ti Tig at len^^th 
from Bai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roj', himself a practising lawyer in Bihar and Orissa courts : 


" The British syetein of admipistration of justice. , .has unintentionally produced certain <lcplorahle 
effect® on the moral character of the aborigines. This coinp]icatf}d syetem law and legal prtxrciiur©» 

which is .Buited to advanced districts and people, w^as naturally not comprehended by fkc Kiiuple 

aborigines and was not auited to their level of culture. Although the judges and magistrates were iiiHpirrd 
with a desire to do justice* very few of them were, or atill are, convcTBant with tho languages, niisioms and 
mentality of the people. And thus this complicated system of administration of justice has tfln<lercd t^j impair 
the natural truthfulness and honesty of the people in many cases. By repeated painful experience the people 
have found that under the complicated and cumbrous Procedure f^des and a too technical Law' of Kvidence 
which are now in force and which are beyond their coraprehcnsion/ their native straightforward I ni'SH and 
veracity is no match for the chicanery and falsehood and the many subtle tricks employed against thcfu by 
many of their advt'TTwtriia. And “ law-touts ** and other petty-fogging ** advisers " are not wanting to iiidtice 
them to adopt the ways of their advorsarics- Such advice unhappily they now not nnoften fnliow', though 
rather clumsily. Rut, as is inevitablcp the expensive system of litigation through one court afU^r anothf^r— 
Courts of Original Jurisdiction, Courts of First Appe^ and Courts of ^iecond Appeal, — is niiiioTis for tho 
poor aboriginal, who, in most cases, cannot hght up to the last, and even those wbo can, only Harul themselves 
in the end utterly ruined through the expenses and trouble of securing ultimate; victory, in tliiH way the 
complicated British-lndian system of administration of justice has moro often than not h^ped in rutniiig the 
aboriginals economfcalLy and in degrading them moraUy. 

trhe British system of law and admimatration has further tended to impair the social solidarity of the tribes 
and has w'eakened the authority of the social heads or Ranches and tho rcspc^ct they formerly * commanded- 
Until recently, when Government onlcia validating tribal customary law regarding succesHion and 
inheritancs were promulgated, the Courts often disregarded the custom against inheritance by daughters and 
applied to them a Succession Act quite inconsistent w'ith the fundamental social structures and ideas of kinship 
of the tribes. Until recently when rules against alienation of ancestral lands were promulgated by GovcTiimciit* 
the ancient tribal custom against suoh alienation was utterly disregarded, and through such alienation, 
alien Hindus and Mahomei^ns were admitted to the villages resulting in the further dis integration *ti the old 
village community. The recent restrictions against alienation have oome so late, and the people have been 
now so long accustomed to such transfers, that a large section of the people now feel these restrict inns irksome 
and no longer needed, and subterfuges are often resorted to in order to evade them.” E^eet^t on ih^ 
Ahor^gine^ oj Chota Nagpur of th^ir Coniaci with irM^era Civili^atioit — Jottm. Bihar awd Oriii^t Re/iearch 
Soc. J93I. 


It IB easy to see how a eombinatioD of anti- tribal forces is likely to create a condition of 
excessive discomfort in tribal life, the most seriatis aspect of which is the complete breakdown 
of the communal organization. A tribe living in comparative isolation will usually he found 
to have developed an adaptation to its en’vironment which within certain limits approaches 
perfection, an adaptation which may have taken many millennia to accomplish, and the 
breakdown of which may be the ruin of the tribe, for it is likely to proceed at a far greater rate 
than either the gradual change m physical environment or than the still slower process of 
adaptation to that change. 


In the past the administration of tribal areas as non-regulation districts has in very many 
cases done much to make the position easier for the tribes afiected. However uncomprehending 
and uncomprehended the administration may have been it was in a position to temjjer the 
conflict of interest, and to t^at position have been due precautions such as the Chota Nagi>ur 
Tenancy Act, or such as exemption from the provisions of the Indian Succession Act or of thi; Stamp 
Act, or restrictions on the appearance of pleaders in courts hearing tribal cases. Plvun where 
such exemptions have been made they have often been too half-hearted and too easily nullified. 

Of some 30 primitive tribes in the Central Provinces only 9 are specifically exempted from the 

operation of the Indian Succession Act, while in Assam a hillman who subscribes as he must 

do when in Government service, to the General Provident Fund cannot nominate as his heir 

his brother or his brother’s son according to his own venerated custom but if he has no issue 

must nominate his w-ife. This is reasonable no doubt to a Britisher, but is compleUdy at 

variance with sentiment and custom in the Assam hills, and generally with good and sufficient 

reason. Similarly the Post Office Savings Bank recognises Hindu and Muslim law but not tribal 

custom* It seems more than likely that the inco^ioration of tribal areas into regulation di^SisipQtiClSr.COm 

when such areas are governed by more or less democratic forms of government on the constitution 

of which the tribes will be placed in an insignifleant minority, will bring their interests into tlirect 

conflict with the interests of their neighbours under conditions in which the administration 

of the tribal area will have very little power to modify the severity with which it will react 

on the tribes. Tribes occupying such an area realize little or nothing of the method in which ^ 

laws are administered outside it ; if they do they have no means of making themselves heard . 
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The conjseqaence is that a few alien settlers who arc able to do so and are wishful to live under 
the ordinary codes, which give tremendous advantages to traders and others dealing with simple 
&Z)d Ukely to succeed (it has under existing conditions often been donej 

in h' administration extended to a tribal area the disadvantage of which 

to the tribesiiien are completely unappreciated by them until they find themselves irrevcwably 
within its grip. In the process of accoramodation it is only too likely that a previously 
uonhinduised hill tribe may become a mere depressed caste as bae happened to the Tuns^ Koraa 
and Kharias^ to mention only throe instances from the same part of India,* while the cultivator 
is deprived of his rights in tribal land and degraded to that of a landlesB labourer, a process 
pointed out in the ease of Gonds and kindred tribes by the Census Superintendent for the 
Central Ptovinces In Apj>end]X III of bis report. 

In the alternative they may retain a sort of emasculated tribal life, deprived of the customs 
and festivals that gave it meaning and cohesion, and fall into that psychical apathy and 
physical decline wMch has decimated so many tribal communities in the Pacific and elsewhere ; 
and this decline is accelerated in another way by the opening up of communications- Many 
new diseases are imported against which no immunity has been evolved, since they did not 
form part of the environment to which the tribe is adapted, and the result is a staggering mortality 
from which there may be no recovery. The rapidly approaching extinction of the tribes 
of Great Andaman has largely been due to diseases imported into the penal settlement and 
communicated to the Andamanese by convicts. The use of distilled Hquor, of opium and 
even of mercury (as a drug) is performing a similar disservice for other tribes and is likewise the 
result of the improved communications which corrupt good manners. The Durbar of a State 
known to the writer vetoed the advent of rail communications on the ground that railways were 
an evil : they only brought in dirt, disease, crime and strangers, and the state was better 
without, — a judgement in which we may find very much indeed to commend. 

Meanwhile the difficulties under which primitive tribes are placed with regard to education 
have already been pointed out {vide paragraph 141 In Chapter IX), and in Bihar and Orissa 
a memoratidum of the Government itself, submitted to the Statutory Commission, states that 
in the matter of education the aboriginals of that province as a whole are, relatively to the 
general population, in a worse position than they were in 1921. They have got a little less than 
their general share of the big advance made in primary education and decidedly leas of the 
advance in high and middle education ”, Education in itself is a doubtful blessing in so far as it is 
apt to unfit them for their environment, but it is probably a necessary weapon of defence for 
them in the circuimtances in which they are placed, perhaps the only one of any permanent 
value, though the real solution of the problem would appear to be to create self- governing 
tribal areas with free power of self-determination in regard to surrounding or adjacent 
provincial units. 

It remains to add a list of all papers in the 1951 census series which deal with primitive 
tribes from one aspect or another. Skime of them are collected in part 111 of this volume but 
others can only be found by reference to the provincial volumes concerned. 

lAsl of passages m Provincial and Stale Census Beports {1931) bearing on ike cuslaim, cotidUiot^s Referene^i. 

or we^are of primitive tribes. Items marked xauh an asterisk appear in Part 111 of Um tsdume ; 

it&tm mar^d f are also reproduced bul in patri onlg, or in a differertt form. 
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Beri-beri, III. 

Bemiejf* 102. 

Betrothal, 9e, 

BliiLdaiiho. 78, 

BagwaniaA, 159, 

Biiat, 13S, 

Bhaviuhya Parana, 400. 

BhM„ Bajpat rulor, T¥itb bI&od,MoiBt«d by ^ 404. 

BhilH. 104. 

Bbrigu., 407. 

Bhuinliaru, 151 ■ 

Bbiiinij, 151, 

liiliar ^ J4 ; ij.]igration froiM, 53, 57, 55, SO. 

Bikfiiierp £2, 31 ; JXiigfation in, 02. 

Biiin^r^Hllifni, 148, 149, 151. 

Biriiur, 4ll4. 

Bit* Indus try, 123, 125, 

Ibi tit conlt'oJ, 20, 30, 35, 

Uirtliiilfico, 52. 

Btulutpu. InUiaii, 162. 

BiHbiioi Braliiiianjs, 402, 410. 

BlitubittSH, debnition of, 103 » defects in returne of, 104 ; 

diBlribntiuu of, cauaea of, 105- 
Bluod graape, 4o 1 , 452, 

Bodding, r. P. ti,, 141. 

Bohra?:, in .Sgidin, 97, 

BolaruiTi, 46, 

Bomitay, Piawidcnoy, 15; ajee in, litomcy in, iudoetry in, 
denaSi-y of, dcoresae jfi, 43 ; ov'ercfowding in, 45, 51. 

Bonnurjeu, 4:i4iu 
Boyc^jtt, 41. 

Braciiycephaly, 97 ; of Bengal not MongoHaO, 44.0, 457, 
Brahma, 397, 39^ : crevice of, llO, 

Brabniani^iji, uon^Vodic elomcnta in, 395. 

Braliiiiane, 153 i two groups of. 157 i Huatiaini, 169 ; BoIidot, 

4f]2, 4 10. 

Bra hxn arahideaha, 593 . 

Brahrunvarta, 395. 

Brabini Bcdpt, 456. 

Brail mo ^aiiiaj, 160, 164, 166, 

lirubiti, 12j. 106, 402, 454; braohyoephaly of, 4CO ; oophaiio 
index of, 40Uft; endogamy of, 455 ; akulla, ■iha[« of, 455. 
itrandiiig for fertility, 403, 

Bray , >iit Bony a, 455. 

BreworM, 126, 

Britiala Uuiana, 64, 
firoacJi.: Elating, 22, 

BudUlLinU, 2S, 168 ; Hinda, 153 i elaiined aa^Hindua, 160- 
BuB ouit, 393 ; JunipiDg, 456. 

Bun-del k li and , 26, 

Burma, 16, 40» rclK'IHon in, prices in, 16 ; rase !□, 40 ; migratioii 
in, 63; cipcctation of Life in, infant mortality in, 74; 
ae* ratio in, cmisratjon, into, 80 ; anbaidiory oooupo- 
tiona in. 120; village comrunDity in. 133; Jiteracy in. 

187 ; additional now acript in, 155 1 European^ in» 173* 

BurmoHc in Andamans, 10- 
BnraBhaehi, 150, 157,450. 

Bu 4 ar, itiothur goddeae at, 456. 

Bu * ton , Dudley, 440. 44 J . 442. 449. 

By blue, 102. 

Byimlla, 43, 


c 

f^acosfAtj malricuiartdi, 146, 

(.'aindo, 'Uf^ 

I'akuttn, duneity of, rac^; in, suburbs of, 42. 

CaJdwrli, 166. 

Campbell, tsir J., 07. 

CannihaJirun, 402, 404, 400. 

Can ton men ts, 37, 

t'a^jaioJi, Final, microJithic iintu of, 444. 

Carbobydratas, 409. 

Cash eertificates, 9, 

Caate, in relation to politios, 144 ; tcmijered by ruatrieiila* 
tion , 146 ; in Cbristianity, 159 ; Tribe and Haco, 177 j 
of. ohangaain, claim a to higher, 182; (abnlation 
of, abalitEDU of retsirn of, 183 ; origio of, jnipurraiiee of, 
value of, di Bad vantages of, 184 ; atmuger in south, 4.39 ; 
caatoe farmed from tribeK, 439 ; ioates. Ih-urLMHed, 

VJitorior. 

Cataract, 103. 

(JaBiol tCd, Born an, 101, 159,163. 

Cawjn|Kjrc, 5 j, 

Census, date of, I6 ; boycott of, 41 ; prrjjwganda, 164. 

Centcnaf'ian, a]jipx. to Ch. fV. 

Centra] India Agency, 25, 

Central Provincce, 17. 

Cephalic index, 439. 

Ceylon , ejiiigration to, 60, 

ChaiUat^anq, 102. 

Chain ar, 133, 182, 

Chamba, 407, 

llianrJa, Bai Bahadur Ramapraftad, 157, 390, 43fi, 440; 

liypathcaia of, 449, 460 ; on cousin ummagti, 46«. 

CJiattisgarlil. ]6l, 

ChoniJi-al produote, 126, 

Chet- Band sect, 159. 

Cliildo, on Arvaii language, 460. 

China, 34,97, 

Chineewi, 18. 

Chin, langiiagea, 150 ; new ecript of, 153. 

Chitraham, 159. 

Cbrlufiana, 159, 176 ; aecta of, 162 ; Indiun in relation to 
politics, 162. 

C^ttngong, Buddhists in, 166, 

Chubraa, 169. 

Cltiee, 41, 61 ; density of, 41 i nverorowding in, 61. 

C^vii condition, moaning of, 69, 96 ; Ogure^ of, 90 ; Jiguroe of, 
errors in, 91 ; sort for, 92 ; by age, 94 ; by oaate, 95. 

Civilization, origin nf, 453. 

Clerical professions, 130, 138- 

CPchin, 29 ; literacy in, 187, 189 ; Census Stiperiiitcttdent of 
(quoted), 160* 

Coconut, 10, 29, 46, 124, 

Code of Manu, 43R. 

Coition, in magic, suggested explanation of, 4 ]l<* 

Cole, CeL B. L., Srs appx. to Chap- VITI 
Colonel RusfleJl, 77. 

Com ana, 102. 

OompjtatiDn, tridtery in, 164. 

Oonoealment, of age, 69 ; of marriage, 92 ; nf inOrrnitlcJi, |04 i , ■ i 

nf insanity, 106 ; of deafinutenens, 10? ; of Iepr6a3s i^^lUCIcir.COm 
of elephantiesis, IJO, 

Conges tioc, 48, 44, 46,51 ; in villague, of defiref^ed alassee, 

51, 

Cbnfuciaits, 174. 

Oemgress worlfer. 132. 

Con V lets, 132. 

Cnorh Beharf^tate. 13. 
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B — (Jotiftsf 


IS^ WjO f migration to, ; infiuitile mortality in, 

^ '^‘realpatidarcom 

CtHTugfttsd iron, «0« 

Oo-wlrefl, cfttk> ol, 80, 

Odw Morifioo, 3811. 

Oe^ntion, B85. 

Onto, 108, ifiG. 

<>tiniDAJ trfbM, ranae of, 4G1. 

C^Oo l^^^, 440. 

Ciilti Tuition, 124. 

Ouituros, fuaion of, 303, 384. 

Cypxiia, lOE. 


D 

Dadupanthi, 159- 
Daityaa, 437- 
Dancing, origin of, 41 G> 

DaFdic> languages, 157, 452. 

Baaehra, 10£, 403, 415- 
Date, cultivation of, 454. 

Dawudi, 171 ; Borahs, 1Q2, 

Deafen utancBa, definition of, oauaes of, oyolo of, eonejoalment 
of, diatrihution of. boi and. institution g for, 107* 

DofeoCt VOS, odii cation of, 146, 

DcEhi. 19, 16 ; BuminBr population of. congOstion in, 46 ; 

inigriation to, 5S, 

Dell HI ty. 4 J of houaea, 60, 61. 

Dependanta, IIB, 114, 116 ; non -working, 116: ocoupations 
of . 121 ; ages of, see apps. to Chap. VlO. 

Dai^onduncy. incidctico of, distribution of, 116. 

Deproe^od castoB, see Exterior Caat«a. 

Dcs-adasia, 102, 393 ; onfranohiBaoiaDt of inain -holding 
102 : abohshied in Mysom, 300. 

Deva-Nagari, 164 (sea Nagari), 

Dhs^n^aBhaatraB eon treated with Rigveda. 306. 

DlgltH, yirulen^atial and ago return. 79, 

Disraaas, 111, also 39. 

DistiUeira, 126, 

Divorei-p 100 : appx. to'Ciiap. VI ; Indian Act. 101. 

Dixon, 460 i on Arabian braehyoepbaJy. 442. ► 

I>ol]nen, 406. 

Doineatia Service, 121, Ifil. 

Dnni, ncoupatlon of, 16S. 

Doublcday, 41. 

Dravidiao, Tangnagee, 151. 156 ! in N. India, 466 : loan 
wo tda, place -riameH in Mesopotamia and Iran, in relation 
to KhArian (Hurrian), 166. 

Dubois, Abbf^ 102, 410 ; quoted. 433. 

DuLaura, quoted* 407n. 

Durkbeiia, 4L2* 

Dntt. Prof. N. K., 166, 436. 


E 

Kamer* 112^ 114, 115 ; age* of* appx. to Chap. VIII. 

Easier Island, 155. 

East Itidlana, 180* 

EducatlOD, ISO ; piiiraaify, deollne of* 137 j Department, com* 
{harison with mtumB af. 145. 

BducaU^d Uncmiiloj-ed, 146, 

Egypt, 102. 


Eickstedt, 442. 

Ekavira, 102, 

Election propaganda. 40, 

Elactrloity, 22, 126. 

Elephantiasis, lOSa, 110. 

Elijah. 159. 

Elliot f^mith on AdichaoalJur skulls, 440, 441* 444. 

Emigration, from Bihar & Orisaa, 58, 57, 6S * ?iiladias, 53, 
60 * UuLted ProTLaces, 65, 59 j India, 64 \ Provinces, 
See Migration, 
to Malaya, 66, Ceylon* 65. 

English, Literacy in, cities, 143. 

Eranlans* 1G7 (and see Iratilan). 

Eridu. 437, 461. 

Eschatology, 394. 

Eunuchs, 102* 

EwjdAordi'o, 400. 

Eurasiatic typo, 410. 

Europeans, occupation of, 134 : need for adjusting the tigurvs 
of* confuBod for Anglo 'Indians, fig nre^s of female , 178 i 
non -British, 179. 

European British Subjeete, 178, 

Exogamy, 433* 

Exterior eastes, Appx. I ; 473 sqq. j Jitera< yof, I4l, 145 ; 
tahulation of, IS:^ 1S8, 399; testsof. -fTS ; jn^imictKinii 
for enquiry as to, 471 ; numbers of* -174 — tB2 i tn-atnient 
of, 4B2. — 486 i origin of, 486 * ameUoratiuti iii eouditiun 
of, 4B7* 488; roimsBeritation of, 4SB; lint of* 488 — 4't3; 
diKtribution of, 4£>4 ; in Assam* 405 — 400 ■ in liaiueluBtaitj 
499; in Madras, 499—601- 


F 

Family sixe of, 61, 8B. 

Families, 60 * coumnanaalj 60. 

Fauiinc, 23- 
Pariu survey a* 124. 

Feasts of Merit., 307. 

Female life, wastage of, 80, 82. 

Females, fewer bom* 78 ; survival of, 78. 82 ; rctio of. 78 ; 
short enuoieration of, 89 ; shortage of married* 91 ; uceu 
patinns of, l£l, 122 ; employment uudergmund of, 

125. 

Feiingltis, 189. 

Fertile Croftceat* 463, 454. 

Fertility, 85, 88, 88 ; in relation to age of marriage, 86, 87 ; 
in relatiou to occupation, 86 ; in relat.ion to ccunti unity, 

87 ; and caste, 87 ; eults, 397, 398. 41 1* 416 ; culls, origin 

of, 416* 

Ficut, 397* 406. 

Fiji, 67* 97. 

Fishing, 124* 

Floating population, 86, 51* 

Food mdustries* 126. 

Forestry* 124* 

FoTByth,quot*d. 411. realpatiuar.com 

Fort William* 42. 

Foundation sacriOoee, 498. 400. 

Franohisc in relation to literacy, 146, 144* 

Frazer. Sir J.* 102 ; on origin of totemiarii. 412* 

French and E‘ortiiguosc iTidia. 63- 
Fnistd de t'oulangesi, 394. 
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Q 

sirealp€rtid®racoim. 

iiunja, 126. 

OanjjiiPii, langun^ in,. 148. 

96. 

GarbhiidJMnat 98, 402. 

Garci, 4(X). 

Qaunur^clhBi, 3D0. 

Gcncticiip 79. 

-130. 

Ohfir-jaxoait appx. to Chiirp. Vl. 

408- 

Gliuriyt?, I>r., 436. 

Gili^iC, 2S. 

Girkp Kfcluaioa of at puberty » 69, 

GiuJTTidft.Uuggeri, 442, 440, 460. 

OlaiK'omii. 108. 

Gonilumni, 405. 

GnmN. biliii^al, 149 ■. ifetunied oa Hinduii, 104. 

Gotra, 430. 

Grftvilioppc'^rfl, 117. 

Grnv.lrrti, 134, 

Gru!rik}ji, Sir George, 1S7, 440, 460 ; quoted, 4tt2, 

■'iriOitli 'I’flylor, 443. 

QnnitJia, 42- 

GriB^oti, Mr. W. V., 149, 

Guha, l>r. B. S., 434», 440, 443. 

Guiiu awurm (dracontiaAia), 111, 

Gujunif, 157; infajkt maniag&B in, 09 ^ shared with 

hongai, 450, 451, 

GurPinikhi, 158, IM. 

GiANiljor. 25, 28 ; migration Id, 62 ; Cenaiia Gommiasionar of, 
68 ; figures of civil oondition io, 93 ; ages of workers 
in, appvr to Chap. VIII ; IMbai Keligion returned as 
Hiuduiam, 17S. 


H 

H addon. 440, 443 ; on Indian biaohyoophaly, 440. 
Ha^iu3atry. 417. 

Hair, i>1T|>rod to deities, 102 ; oontaina life essenoa, 300. 
HallPi, ]40- 
Hijdinn, 158- 
llanad Muct, 102. 

Handy, Prof., on Polynesian origin:^, 445. 

Hanutiimi, 407 1 

Harappa, Armenoid akulls at, 463 ; jar burials at, 466. 
Hargreaves, ^Ir. H., 454?^ 

Haaalar, 390. 

Head Ki-tharately treated, 402. 

lit-ad.l Hinting, 402, 403; as necessary to muriage, 403, 
40is, 

Hcapt^ 79. 

Heine GL-ldem, 303. 

Hifrodotua, lOB, 168. 

High Seas, Indians on* BS, 80. 

Hindi* 162. 

Hindu, 180 ; 6gorea of 165 j Buddhists, Jains, 158 ; 

Mahasabha, 159, 160. 
llinduiem, 176; pre-Vedic* 457. 

Hinglpj, 465, 

Hippolytus, 103. 


H — conld. 

HittiteFi, 157 ; languaue of, 156* 157- 
Hn, 151- 

Hot!:* “I;f>iil<lcred, 155 i in .Mysoro, 445 
Hoornie* theory of. 167. 

HoJdioh* Sir TbomBS, quoted, 4511. 

Holi, aOO, 4IU. 

Momo 443. 

Hongkong, 87. 

Hookworm (ankylostomiaeiR), HI, 

Horosope* R&. 

Horse sacridoQ, 307 

Honsoa, 50 : inoroj^e of, 51 ; Toadequary cj, 51 : one Ktoreyed, 

51 

Howrah Bridge, 43. 

Hidlioka, 443 
Huligamma* 102. 

Unman wayriiie/', 402, 40.1, 40ft, 400, 411* tiH. 

Uurriau, 156. 

Hyderabad State, 27, 46 ; iil-hoalth in, linprovon^ente in, 
45- 

Hypergamy, 434, 437* 438. 

Hypogamy, 434* 438* 

Hyiieibrnohyo^phaly, 462. 


I 

Ibbetson, 436. 

Idar, infant marriage preventiau in* 99, 

Improyememt Trusts* 51. 

Inconm, persona hying on private, 131. 

Indian Christian Tifarriago Act, lOl. 

Indo Aryan, languages, 152* 157, 

In do* Aryans* advent of, 464. 

lodo -European, Languages, 157 ; soript of, 1E4. 

Indonesia, 446. 

Indonesian, mothod of making fire, snares in S. India, 446 ; 
eataclysm* 448, 448. 

Indra, 304* 308. 

Indus obaraotors* 154. 

Industry, 13S6 ^ return of, 113 ; organised, 123 i tobacco, 

6 in- making, 123. 

Infant marriage, figures of* 00; least prevalent in extreme 
south, 430 : ^ec ofso * marriage '. 

Infant mortality* 74, 77 : causes of* 77- 

tnfantioidc, 73 ; in Jammu and Kashmir, 32. 

Infirm, survival of, 105 ; ages of, 105- 

InLirmities, record of, 103 : concealment oL. 104 ; mniti|de, 

184 : fluotufttJonR of, 104 ; statist ica of* 105. 

Inner branch of Indn-European language^. 157, 

Insanity, concealment of. 108 ; among females, 108 ; causcn 
of, 100 ; deftnitiDn of, 104, 106 : defects in returns of, 

108* 104. 

Institutions* oducational* number of, 145. .347 j increaso 

realpatidar.com 

lutemal migration, 68. 

Iranian associations in India* 466 see ' Eranian 
Iraq, 67, 

Irrigation, 124. 
lacrnia, 308* 

lytr, L. A* K, i|Ootod* lOE. 
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JaiiHt 1 32^ 

JnTii, lei, 167 : Hmdn, 166 ; endogamy among, low fertility 
of, 167. 

JaEii'isin. iim Vodic, 101. 

Jaipur State, 78. 

Jammu, 28. 

JanisUedpiir, Si. 

JaiigidA, 182- 
Jat, 18S. 

Jatakii» 1S3, 436. 

Java, 443. 

Jaw, importance of^ 40*2. 

Jeremy, Kpistle of, 102. 

Jews, White, ISO, 170 : of Ooehiti, sei ratio in, 70, 80 ; literacy 
..f, 140- 
Jhinware, 1B3. 

Jhnm. 124. 

Jiuiijg, I6l. 

J uiri caRto, 168. 

Jvr Sital, 4 »fl. 


K 

Ke^tirpanthi, 160. I8S. 

Kaebari, 151 i rt^iKion of, 164. 

Kachwaha. 78. 

KAdiir, of ewjoth India, 442. 

Kaliriatan, 402. 

Kakkaian, 166. 

Kala-nzar, Hi. 

Kalat. Khan of, blJingual, 148. 

KaNar, 456. 

Kanjlifto-Sokte, 168- 
KnmuJ, 102, 416. 

Kanara, 416. 

Karachi, Si. 

Kariii, 44 R, 440 j doctrine of I -matter, 409, 4f0, 
Kashmir, S8 : infanticide in, 78 ; infant mnirfage fieevention 
in, 09- 

KaHHitea, 167, 458, 

K ay a^ than, 18S, 

Keane, 442. 

Keith, Sir Arthur, 440; on origin of buman racee, 443; on 
^f>oth Arabian brachycephsly, 442. 

Keratntnal&oia, 1Q6. 

Kesha dhari Sikhs, 106. 

K han^laTa, 396. 

Khan do ba, 192. 

KhatiEFLdbana State, 26. 

KhSria, 161, 404, 

KhArian language, 166. 

Kharri. 1S7. 

Khasis, as Hindus, 164 ; UnltaWaiu among, 172. 

Khatra, 400. 

Kherwati, 16I. 

King, Miss, 79. 

Kingship, Simierlan.^ HireJn asi^ert of, 394. 

Kirtanias, 150- 

Kisll, sk^lllH frcini, 441, 443. 

M22CCT 


K — C0fU<L 

Koliw tlold Pi I'll Is, 51. 
iv^sndb, - 10 . 3 . 

Ko^w, PtoI., sten. 440 
Korku. 161. 398. 

Korwa, 161 j religion of, 160. 

Krishna, 30tl, 457. 

Kiiki I«inguage«i, 160. 

Kuklg, as Hindus, 164. 

Kumbh Mala, 163. 166. 

Kuiiibharwada, 43- 

Kunbia, 399, 402 ; infant marriagea of, 95. 09 : Ijraohy- 

cophaly of. 450. 

Kurn>i, 33. ai»o ses Kun bi, 457- 
Kiinikh, 161, 

Kuvaebandas, ISO. 


L 

Laliour, indne trial, conditions, of, raonal, 123. 

Lac, 124. 

l.Acnu]Ecrie, Terrien de, 445n. 

I^gash, 437, 401. 

Lahiri, 45t, 

Lahore, demiity of, growth, of, 47. 

Lalhogis, 150. 

I^lung, 1 61 : religion of, 164. 

Landlords, 124. 

Latigdon, Profetwor, 164. 

I.anguagt^, return of, 147 : subsi diary, 148, 149 ; cljv^.-iilication 
of, 150. 

Ijanguages, overlapping of, 147 ; imoliiHar'fl, gi^xty, 
Andamanese, 160; tribal survival of, gj|«i^^’ i^ur viral of, 
tril>al loits of, 161; Auetroasiatic, 151, 165 ; Tndn^ 

Aryan, 162, 157, Hravidian, 161. 166 ; distrihutiun of 
157 ; agglutliiativo, 450. 

larsa, 437, 401. 

Latbn«, 4.11. 

Law, 130^ 

Le]icrB, scjt of, 109. 

Leprosy, definition of, 106; diagnoalH of. criiieralmcnt of, 
survey of, real incidciioe of, causes of, spread H‘>f, 109 . 

Letters, 130. 

lAbf rtif, quoted, 99 . 

Life, expectation of, 74, 75: elixir of, 404 ; s^>antaReouely 
engendered, 410 Tables, 178. 

£A-rtffam {Knga), 390, 4C!^, 

Langayat, 169, 160, 166. 

Linguistic Survey. 147, 166- 

Litpracy, 34 defined, in Arabic, record of, figurca of, 1 35 ; 
increase in, proportion of, in provincon, 136 : in states , 
ISO, 1S7 : growth -of, 136, 145 ; distriliution oL ^''^'tinoiiijc 
value of, in Burma, 137 ; in cities , 138 ; li©0iiP^XlQi W,- 
189; female. 189 ; by oommunity, I4d : in relation to 
trade, age, 146, 142 ; in rolation to caatc, J4i ; Iom of. 
143, 146 ; in English, 143 ; in relation to franchise 
140. 144. 

Loba. 404. 

t.^iician. 102. 

Lucknow. 51. 

Liitihi'i, 410. 


com 
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H 

Mftckay. oil lajijH ^n£iilj, 444, 4Gfni. 

H«c,. hf4fealpatidar.com 

Hadn^aacAr^ 07- 
nfftdFiyAfleqha. illML 

Maiirn^^ 20, 44 ; States 20 ; IndiiBtFial deveJopnient 

in, cDinmunications id, congestion in, 44 ; vital statistics 
in, 70 ; niigrntaon from, 53 ; ages of workers in, see appx. 
to ettap. VIII ; CezLBUB Supermtendent of quoted, 182- 
Ilfadrai<i, 07. 

Madnra, £]. 

Mafiilu, m. 

Magic, 414; tribal, 4 tC. 

Hahabharata, 300. 

Maiiiianbingkia, iminigraiitq, 11, 07, 

Mathxifuiifam. systeto, 102, 438. 

Makran as link Iwtwean oast and west, 405 
Mala, 405. 

, Malal^iir, S4, Sft, 430 ■ aLscncc of brachyiiepbaly in, 450. 
Malandri, 21. 

Malaya, uniigration to, 60. 

Malccfliih, quoted, 411. 

Malor, 165. 

Mali, 133. 

Mft.lliEiria», 158. 

Malone, and Lahlri, 451- 
MaltliuH, 41. 

Maltu, 151, 465. 

Malwa, 36. 

Man a, 3U7, 308, 408, 437. 

Manbhvtn, 151. 

Mandi, 22. 

Mang!tlort-, 51. 

Manii, Code of, 433, 438- 
Mafiri, 79. 

Maratlia, brachyoepbaly of, 460. 

Maratki, 152 

Maravnr, 456. 

MarrOptilo, 102. 

Martin k, f02. 

MaiTiaj^^ , infant, 77 , 81, 9fl, 87 : in Ilurma, 8 1 ; duration 
of, 57 ; fertility in relation to age of, S5, 87 ; to a god, 
89, 103 : dednitiem of. 89 ; ratios, 92 ; ratios of oornmn- 
Iiilii'ii* 93 ; ratios i>y agt^, 94 ; eoneealment of* 86, 

99 L olTt'ctivo, 96 ; po*i Tnorimfn^ 87 ; Child Marriage 
Iti'^traint Act, 99; infant, of MuAliniH, 81, 94, 97, 88. 

98 ; Native Chriatian Marriage Act 1B66, in^reaste, 
ci iftl Hi. Act 1872, Ary a MarriaRc Validity Bill. 
101 i in the United Provinces, appx- to Chap* VI, 

Married, inUirpretation of, 96- 
Marsball, Sir John, 440. 

Miu'trn, VIr. J. T., 89- 
Mar Thonia, IftS- 

438 ; in relation to sex ratio, 62, l(Kl. 

193, 

MascoUn Lty, caste and, Tift, 

Mas bona, 412* 

Materialism. 86- 

Maiernity, immature, 77,81 ; too fmqvent, 77,82* 

Mathia Kertbis* 159* 

Matrilinf al sysO'm, 102, 

Mat ri liny* 43 W, -15H i change from to pat ri liny, 394. 

Mauri tina* 67* 


M — eontd. 

Maiiza* 49. 

Ma;^aon, 48, 

Mazhbl Sikhs, 166* 

McLeods, Fairy Banner of, 413. 

Moan age, 73^ 74. 

Hleohanica, femalo, llg. 

Medicine, 180. 

Mediterraneans, 453 ; oombi nation with Amienoid, 453, 454 
Megalithic monuments, 406, 453. 

Hlugasthenes, 468. 

Sleianesiaplll* 

Melanesian, 444. 4 
Mendicanti, 130. 

Menhir, 406. 

M en'oJi, 403. 

Mpsopotainia, 102, 156, 187, 394- 

Migration, to towns, 28 ; to Assam, Burma. Ueihi, C’oorg, 

Ajmer. 83 ; from Bihar and Orissa, 63, 67, 68 ; from 
MadrM, 68, 60 ; from United Provint es, 68, 68 1 
daily 61 ; nature of, oatual, periodic, U iupcraiy. 66. per- 
manent, 66 ; hofcween British India and Mtatt's, 60 ; inter- 
provincial, 62 (map); in GwaHor, Bikant r, ' 62 > from 
French and Portuguese India, 63 ; e-'^teru^l, 64. 

Hfina, Ujli, .198 ; tribal, 503. 

* 

Hfinakshi. tisheyed goddess, 467- 
Minorals, 106 - o.tpioitation of. Il7, 

Mines. 117. 

Mirgan Sahib, f02, 

Miri religion, 164* 

Miscegenation, 78> 

Mi taunt, 458 ; language of, 166* 

Hlobenjodaro, 383, 440; script of, 164; language of. I 66 ; 
ruins of, attributed to Brabui, 166 ; skill la from. 441, 443, 

444; civtiization date of, 464, 45tt; tatiguaKca of 

450, 457. 

Momiyai, 404, 405- 

Mon, 166 ; Mon- Khmer* 155. 

Mongoloids, 444 ; traits in Central India* 44lk 
5Ion -Khmer affinities, 449. 

Mnnaliths, 407. 

Moon Cults, Survival of, 394. 

Hloradabad, 61* 

Hlorgcnstierne* 440- 

Mortallty, fates nf. 75 ; infantile, puerperal, 77 ; in rant, 
among Jains, lOT. 

HlotKcr Cioddens. 394 : at Buxar in Bihar* 456- 
Moubray, quoted, 412* 

Movement (i.s., numerical) of population* 6* 06* 

Hluchlihara, 40* 

Munda, 161, 393, 400. 446 ; allied to Ornon, 166. 

Muni. 161* 

M,.nirir«i sorvicf, 12B. realpatidar.com 

Mnuicipelities, 40. 

Murder to obtain life* 403. 

Murli^, 102. 

Muslims, 171 ; li teraey of, 140 ; trustees for Hindu tr'm[iU<e. 

159. 

MvBOTi-, 80, 36, 61 : vital slat inf it^a in, 76 ; infant marriage 
|ireVention in, 99; reiigioue ninvemcnt in* 159; Consul 
Co IT! mission er of (quoted)* 100* 
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P 


Nftga, 400, 4 1 Op 430; l&l ? as Hind ye. 164 ; 

Ifagrl, Dr-,76. 

Nagra44, 4S. 

Nai. laa, 162. 

NaU skBli found ut, 440. 442 t 
4B3 j 454«- 


copper tools i-ifivated *t. 


NamMudra, 445- 

PTamltadri, 43fl. 

46Bn-. 406 h. 

Naha PhaFAT], 404^ 

NaujanAgiid, 410. 

Narmer^ paliatt# of, 41®. 

Nasal indexi 430- 
Navy, m. 

Nayn^iiOi^uinvnt of, 440. 

Nayar, 436, 

NaytdOp IB®. 

Neanderthal p 443. 

Negrito, 10, 393, 397, 442 ; tradition of. in Aesanip 443 i in 
Pereian liulf, 442 * and proto auatraloid, 444. 

NegfOM, Oceanic p 444, 

Neaiield, 433. 


NeutorUiiia, 162. 


Newar. 402, 

Ni w‘ Delhi. 46. 

NeivOuInoa, 437. 444. 

Kiaii, 40S. 

Nicoliar lalanda. box ratio in. 80 ; yaw*, in 111 r elophAntLaaifl 
in. 103n. 

Nicaljftreiie, 399, 400, 400, 41 3n- 
Nigeria, IP®, 111, 

NUt Sha*tra, 6®, 

Nir.arn 's Domininna, 27, 

North-Weat Frontier Province, 21, 

Nudity, of Jains, 101, 


o 

f tec II pat'i on, in relation to fortilt^, 66 ; enumeration of, 112; 
claaaiAcation of 112, 117 1 and caste, traditional. 336; 
of E^uropeane. of AnglO'Indiane. 124 : with refcFence to 
age, ace appx. to Chap. VITI. 

Occupations, disiributinn of, llB, Il6; egregious 117; 
changes and cJ^A^Hleation of, 117; distrihtition of 
in provinces* 118 ; diatribution oif ohangen in* 11® ; 
suhaidLary* 112, 120 ; of de^iendaPta, 121 : of females, 
121, 122;' inau^ciently described, 119. 1S£. 

Offspring from oNff, 411. 

t>ihkar. 411. 

Opiuio, 120 ; na a cauae of infantile mortality, lln. 

Oraoh. 161, 166* 104,403 : origin of, 446. 

Orcival,4P7«. 

Ordeal* by water, 402, 

Orlhsa, 14S, 

Oriya, 14, 148, 

Ondh,23. 

f Inter branch of Indo-European languagre, 167. 

Overcrowding, 48, 61 ; in viLlageB, 51, 

f lvereeas, Inriians, 52, 67. 

Owiu^rship of land. 124. 


PatamnihTf^pus pateJtHnu^, 443. 

Palaing, 150, 

P&li^n, 444. 

Palm, coconut, 124, 

Pamirs, 28, 157 ; aa origin of blood grou i- B, 451 , 4. '52, 4 /m;. 

Paniyati. 445. 

Tao Chin H*d, 158, 174, 

Paphos, 159, 

PomcAerj. 51, 

Pareoean, 446. 

Pargiter, 440. 

ParasuTatna, 459. 

PaFBi* 109 ; literacy of, 140' ; low birth rate of, 169. 

Paaturt, 1£4. 

Patriliny, change to from matriliny, 304. 

Patuas* 169. 

Peake and Plemo* on Badariao culture-, 444. 

Pearl's (.ogjatic Curve, applied to Ber^gal, 41. 

Pell"« Law, 4 1 . 

Peshawar, 51, 

Petrie, Kir Fli aiders. <] noted. 177, 

Phallic cutfs, 303. 

Phoenicia, 102, 164- 
Pilgrimagee, 168. 

Pi pal. 407. 

Pirpanthis, Ifi9. 

Pisaoha* 456 ; lartguages. 167 ; dialeets. 450. 

Pitt-Hivers, 79. 

Placenta, as seat of e xternal soul. 413: oaten, 4 1 4n- 
Plague* 111. 

Plantain, tree, 413, 4l4n ; SynonymouB with liutnan lieiog, 

414. 

Pliny, 430, 458, 

Police* 129, 

Polyandry, 28, 90. 
polygamy, 90, 

Polygyny* 60. 

Pont us, 102, 

Population, problem, 84 ; [isyehoEogical factor in. 85 : niraL 
49 ; floating. 86, 51 ; of Bengal, 42. 

Po rt er, A . IS. , 41. 

Forto Rico, 84. 

Poaeesaion (dernoniaeal), 415. 
post Olhce. 186. 

Prahlius, braehyccjj'baly of* 450. 

Pran ,Nath. Dr. 154. 

434, 469. 

Frelya/filii, 408, 4l0. 

Piieu™* K. T. , 442. 

Priniitivo tribes* inadequate represen i at I ot: of, J44, appen. 
dix II, 502 — 506 j number of, 502, 5(13 ; religion -if 503 ; 
distribution of, 503. 504 ; administrative problem nf, 

504' — 507 ; refeceneea to provincial volumes. 5t.l7-5(i8. 

Prisoners, 122. 

PciviJoge, Pauline* 101, 

EYnfeSHions, clerical, 130, 13S. 

Propaganda, 164. rSSlpStidSr.COITl 

ProKiitutes, 181, 182. 

Prostitution, why associated with strfli.gcm, 4lt- 
Protestants, 169. 

Proto-ai:iHtratoid. and nasal inds.v, 439 ; in Fndia, 4-14. 

Prssyhih^kL Prof- J.. Ib8, 851. 3ti9, 440, 457- 
Ptoli'iiiy, 435. 
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P — coiitd. 

PuliUc Health ConiiniaAioner^ 74, 77, 

#>i.*.m.4i®alpatidar.com 

Piidiikkuttai, 29, 

Purdah. 77, ®0, 91, 438, 439 ; tn weaker in 

' Houth, 439 . 

Punjab, States Agency , 22 i religioiie conatitutlon of, lOG, 


Q 

t^uorrieei, 117, 

Quetta, 12. 


E 

Rabh*. 161, 

Raee. ia Uurma, 40> ; de&oitJoa of, 177. 

Rajahmtindry, 51, 

Rajanya, 459. 

Rajcndralala Mitra. 394, 419. 

HajputaTia, 31 i emigration from, 69 ; lex ratio in, 7fl, 
HS ; ages of workers iti, ae« appjt, to Chap. VIII. 

Rajputa. 78, 82, 459. 

Ramanatha, head of* 406. 

Ranadjve, B. T, 34, 

Rangoon, port of, races in, foreign born In, 48. 

Rad* Mr. Hayavadana, 436, 

KniHfun, prof., 163, 

Rats, 111, 

Reddi, Df. Muthulakemi* 10®, 

Reforming movements, 162, 

Rf^inearnatioo* 411- 
PtelativcBj deceased eaten, 404. 

Rdigioii, 180, 168 ; ambiguity in return of. iSg, 1^9 f oom- 
^larative figures of, 176 ; of Rigveda, Yajurveda, Athar- 
vaveda, 469. 

Ridigiona, minor, 174, 

Religious propaganda* 184. 

Iteunion, 67* 

Riee, stanloy, quoted, 434, 450. 

RSgveda, and A vesta, IBT, 458 ; 104 th hymn of, 468 s reLigion 
of, eompiler of, 460, 

Rigvedic buriai, 394, 395- 

Riaiey, Sir Herbert, 183 ; on nasal index, 460. 

Riverp* on effects of contacts, 463. 

Rivet, 445. 

Road Traffic, 12, 

Roman Kmpire, guilds in, 434. 

Bong, 161. 

Romo.KyTians, Catholics, 162. 

Ropc.fllidiiig, 411. 

Rural population, 88, 49 j growth of, 86, 86. 

RuseeU, Colonel A. J. H., 77. 

Rusaiana, afiinity to Ifidians of, 451, 462, 462n. 


- a 

^^aharia, 445. 

Sahejdbarf Sikhs, 186, 168, 
Sch(K*jier, 168- 


B — contd, 

^iakii. 3 WJ. 

SaioQrama, 410. 

Salt. 117. 

Sank hy an philosophy, 419. 

Sanskrit alphabet* 164. 

San tali. 445, 440'; literacy of. 14I, 

San tali, 161- 
Saroiparasy 492. 

Saragossa, fertilising tom bstone at, 407ft. 

Sarda Act, 9C : effeot of* 9i, 0a, gS, as, 

Sarkar, R. K,* quoted, 468. 

Sfiti, 77, 395, 496. 

Satnami* 182. 

Satyadharma, 160- 
Satyavrata Manu, 168- 
Sauria Paharia, 166. 

Sawantwadi* 102* 

Sawara, l6l, 399, 446. 

Scarcity* 28, 

Schmidt, Father* 410. 

SoienoeH, 180, 

Script, 163; Brahmi, 154; newly invented, «ee appK. to 
Chap. X. 

Scythian, 440. 

Sea, Indians at, 86. 

Secte, Christian* 162. 

Secunderabad* 46. 

Sedgwick* 7fl. 

SelLFengi, 397* 417. 

Self govemMOnt. municipal, 87, 

Sk'ligman* on Arabian brachycephaJy, 440. 

Smart, 433, 435. 

Sorgi. 442. 

Sewell, Col. Seymour, quoted, 436, 440 ; on origin of Indian 
population* 443. 

Sex-ratio* 78 ; of ahoriginee, Mualima, Dcprc^sR^d elaaia'^H* 

80 ; in relation to dimaie. social status, 89 ; at repro- 
ductive period, 31 ; in relation to caste, 82 i >o relation 
to BOX of first-born, 84 ; in relation to civil condil ion, 01 ; 
in urban areas, 39. 

Sex of first. born, 84- 
Shahdara ( Delhi >, 48. 

Sham ash* 192. 

Shekhawat, 78. 

Shin. 398- 
MmdA, 399. 

Movement* 169, 186, 171, 

Shia, 171. 

Si aJkot* cranium found at* 440* 441. 

Siddi Waetad, appx. to Cbap^ TV. 

Sikandrabad (United Provinces), 61, 

Sikhs. 40, 77* 188 ! fluctuations in numbi>r& of. 81 ; Sahej- 
dhari, IftO i Keshadhari* 166- 

Sikkim* 18, 38- 

Silkworm,. 124. realpatidar.cotTi 

Sind. 16. 

Sin ha- Birs. Tarlni* 77*. 

Slater* 440* 467. 

Small holdings, 84. 

Sinallj>ox* 1 III 
Snake cnlt- 393* 394. 

-'Jr.iJtAa, 4 1 5. 
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%^^cpndd. 


T — cmitd. 


Soul, Edc^iiii tit-4 403 ; located in foreheftti, 4tl4 ; 

ks „j:aaTpOTaaE,^;dir» Ibu head, mo , Id in>eete 
10 ; vvLrfJliiiii, 400, 401 ; metal, 40ii 

W7 i iriOp :H)3, ails* 40’2, lUU ; 00 fertiJJeer, 

41 (r> : Karen doctriny of, 409, 410 j in spring hunt, 410, 

4ir 

South Africa, 84, 87, 


Southern India, languagH of, 180. 

Special Marriage {amendment J Bill, lOl. 

Squattere, 81, 

Standards, Roman, Mongolian, 41 3n. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, 440, 4®0 ; diacoveriei of in Ztob vaUey, 483 ; 
in Cedroeia, 454. 

Sterility, S8. 

Stones, nn fertilnera, 407, 40S. 

Strnho, quoted, lOS, SO0,4O2, 

St. Fiacrrf, chair of, 407«. 

St Gcor|-o DemetriuB, 189. 

St. 'rhcrcBa"^* petticoat, 41 5. 

Su lira wet rdy. Dr. H., 77e 
jS'Hfofrntfi. 397. 

SiiiiifT, aoript of, 184 ; in relation to Deluge legend, 180. 
Snnaerians, 454. 

Sun worship, 39S. 

Sundhftrg, 7S* 

Sunni, I7l. 

Survival ratea, 36, 89. 

Sweating, 123. 

* Swiea \ languagej 160. 

Syplulis, 111, 

S>Tian ChriatiaiiB, l&S, 

S^'rian Croddees, IO 3 , 403, 411 ^ 


'J'homas, Mr. E., 184. 

ThUrntun, 410. 4.“i3. 

Tipara, lauguage, 180, 

Tobacco induatry, 126. 

Toddy growers, 1^ 

Tongue, ai seat of life, 402nv 
Tonwar, 7$, 

Totemiam, 411, 412, 413, 414; coijceptional theory of, 412; 
OABOciated with food rcBtrictione, 412, 41 4 ; in con nec lion 
with external soul, 412, 413. 

Ttaohoma, lOB, 

Trade, 12S, 

Transport, 127; means of* 126. 128; by lOad. by rail, by 
water, by air, 128 ; motor, IM. 127, 131. 

Travancore., 29 ; density agricultural, 34 ; abolition of Deva- 
daititi in, 102 ; olophantiaaiif Lti, 103a, 110 ; of 

workom in, apjtx, to Chap. Vlll. 

Tribe. 173 ; return of by Cbriatiana, l8l. 

Tribes, rrimitive, see Frimitivo Tribes. 

Tribal, ruliglona, decn qae in* 164, 173 ; langiiygeif. 181, 37d. 
TVimuJgbery, 40. 

Trinidad, 67. 

Tripura State, 1 3. 

Trobriaiid Jelanda, 412. 

Troope, British, 184- 
Toakehipt 180, 

Tuberculoeis* 111. 

Tucci, ProfeBaoT, 394. 

Turi, 161. 


u 


T 

Taboo on cattle, 397, 390. 

Tftjik, 07, 487. 

Talqili^K, 44S. 

Tiiiit tiHod instead of ring by Catholioe* 189, 

Taiikftt if t;oromony, anggeated origin of, 418. 

Talmiul, 79. 

Talijon', El. 

Tanzim iiiovement, 169, 171. 

7'ti£^r»rtyfj Brahmarta^ 397. 

Tnungya, 124. 

Tea. 124 ; g«-denB* S7, 08. 

Telegraph, 126. 

Telephone, 120. 

Tell, why untouchable, 400n. 

Tohigii, 148. 458 ; abeonce of braehycaphaly among, 486. 
Tenantfi. 124. 

Tenurm, |24. 

Tbado, 404. 


Udaei Sadhua, 104. 

Uganda, 67. 

Unemployment. 119 ; of educated, 146 . 

United Provinceis, 33 ; emigration from, 53^ 69 ; Bulfliidiary 
occupations in, 120 ; languages in, 149, 153 , 

Unitarians, 172. 

Un productive* 182, 

Ur, 437 , 40f ; dolicbocephalic ekulis of, 441. 

-Urali, 442. 

Urban population, 30 ; fotal, 38 j dcfinitinn of, 87 ; sex }iro 
ponjaiiH, 89 ; as intiuonced by religion, rany. raitifaB. 


V 

r=™.. 434 . realpatidar.com 

Veddah, skull of, 441, 

Vedio pitcB, survival, of soaial Biemente in, 393 , 

Village coinmunity, 436 ; oooapatlon of. 43(J. 

Vielinn, origin of, 487. 

Vyasa, 48S, 
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INDEX, 


W 


Y 


\V», 404. 417. 


VadaTM, 182. 


\\ at«^r, in c<niiir< tion willi mc»uF f«‘rtility cult, 40*2 ; ordeal by. 




Yatia. 3U(>. 

Yaws, 111. 
Yujomayam, 162. 


40*2. ' 

Wattal, P. K., 84. 

Welfare activities^ 77. 
Woatermarok. 79 ; quoted, 435. 


WcHtera India States. 82. 

Widow's. 98 ; remarriage of, 98. 100 ; infant. 98 ; child. 

dooroase of, 90. 

Witchea, 117. 

Witchcraft, 415. 

Wizards, 117. 

Workf^r, 112, 114, 116. Zoroastrian, see Parsi. 
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